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CHAPTER  I. 

TAHITI. 

1830. 

The  beauty  of  the  distant  view  of  Tahiti  has  been  celebrated  by 
all  navigators,  but  I must  confess  that  it  disappointed  me.  The 
entire  outhne  of  the  island  was  visible  for  too  short  a time  and  at  too 
great  a distance  to  permit  its  boasted  features  to  be  distinctly  seen. 
Upon  a second  and  nearer  view,  its  jagged  jieaks  and  rugged,  inac- 
cessible mountains  were  visible,  but  we  looked  in  vain  for  the  verdant 
groves  which  are  said  by  all  writers  to  clothe  it.  These  indeed 
exist,  but  are  confined  to  a narrow  bell  of  low  land,  lying  between 
the  mountains  and  the  shore,  and  being  unseen  at  a distance,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  island  is  that  of  a land  recently  thrown  up  by 
volcanic  action. 

When,  however,  Tahiti  is  approached  so  near  as  to  make  sejiarate 
objects  visible,  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  barren  coast  of  Peru 
becomes  striking.  Even  upon  the  steep  surface  of  its  cliffs,  vege- 
tation abounds;  the  belt  of  low  land  is  covered  with  the  tropical 
trees  peculiar  to  Polynesia;  while  the  high  peaks  and  wall-faced 
mountains  in  the  rear  are  covered  with  vines  and  creeping  plants. 
This  verdure  is  seen  to  rise  from  a quiet  girdle  of  water,  which  is 
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again  surrounded  by  a line  of  breakers  dashing  in  snow-white  foam 
on  Ihe  encircling  reefs  of  coral.  Such  objwts  arc  sufficient  to  form 
a tieautiful  land.scape,  ami  my  disappointment  probably  arose  in  part 
from  finding  every  thing  more  diminutive  than  I had  been  leii  to 
imagine  from  the  highly-wrought  descriptions  I had  lieen  peni.sing 
only  a few  days  before. 

We  were  surrounded,  even  before  we  anchored,  by  canoes  of  all 
shajies  and  sizes,  whose  crews  made  a prodigious  clamour.  I at  once 
interdicted  any  one  who  wais  not  a chief  from  coming  on  board  ; but 
upon  this  lieing  announced,  every  one  claimeil  to  lie  a chief  of  some 
description  or  other.  Only  the  great  clucfs,  therefore,  were  admitted. 
These  came  off  in  whalc-ltoats,  which  are  now  superseding  the  canoe, 
and  brought  with  them  trifling  presents  of  fruit.  It  wa.s  soon  found 
that  their  errand  was  not  one  of  mere  ceremony,  but  was  intended  to 
solicit  the  washing  of  our  dirty  linen,  a business  which  is  among  the 
prerogatives  of  the  queen  and  chiefs.  I was  informed  that  the  qneen, 
being  enceinte,  wa.s  residing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  which 
would  iircvent  her  from  paying  us  a visit.  1 was,  therefore,  at  libertj- 
to  choose  a less  distinguished  laundress,  and  spared  the  pain  of 
resisting  her  royal  solicitations  for  s<Kip,  an  article  iiiuch  needed  and 
in  great  request  at  Tahiti. 

I was  glad  when  the  night  closed  in,  to  be  rid  of  our  numerous 
visiters.  Tlie  pilot,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  “English  Jim,”  was 
equally  so,  for  he  chose  to  be  considered  as  the  only  privileged 
person,  and,  besides,  was  looking  somewhat  to  his  own  profit  in  the 
line  of  clothes-washing,  a business  which  the  pre.sencc  of  the  chiefs 
threatened  to  interfere  with.  Jim  is  quite  a respectable-looking  man, 
dresses  in  the  European  fashion,  and  s|)cakB  English,  which  he  has 
acquired  on  board  of  whale-ships,  tolerably  well.  Although  a good 
pilot,  so  far  as  a knosvledge  of  the  shoals  goes,  he  docs  not  understand 
what  to  do  with  a ves.se!,  in  case  of  difficidty.  He  told  mo  that  he 
had  been  looking  out  for  vessels  for  some  days,  for  it  had  thundered. 

Although  the  shajic  anil  extent  of  'rahiti  are  well  known,  I venture 
to  give  a map  of  it,  which  has  been  matle  as  correct  as  our  opportu- 
nities would  permit.  The  two  peninsulas,  if  they  may  Ixj  so  termeil, 
of  which  it  is  made  up,  are  of  very  different  characters.  The  smaller 
one,  called  TairalKX),  and  usually  spoken  of  as  “the  small  island,”  is 
said  to  l>e  the  most  fertile : it  possesses  some  harbours,  but  they  are 
little  tetter  known  than  they  were  half  a century  ago.  Both  |>enin- 
sulas  possess  twenty-four  harbours,  including  the  good  and  bad.  Tahiti 
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proper  contains  the  best,  and  therefore  engrosses  all  the  commerce.  It 
has  in  consetpicnce  twen  for  many  years  the  seat  of  government. 

The  whole  i.sland  is  of  volcanic  formation,  but  there  is  no  longer 
any  active  igneous  action,  nor  is  there  any  well-defined  crater  to  be 
seen.  Coral  reefs,  with  occasional  openings,  are  attached  to  the 
shores,  and  the  larger  island  (Tahiti)  has  also  a sea  reef.  Between 
the  two  reefs  is  an  almost  continuous  channel  for  boat  navigation, 
and  on  the  northern  side  tliey  enclose  many  safe  and  commodious 
harlwurs  for  shipping.  On  this  side  also  vessels  may  paas  from 
harbour  to  harbour,  within  the  outer  reef.  This  reef  varies  in 
breadth  from  a few  yards  to  fifty,  or  even  an  hundred.  The  shore 
that  adjoins  the  coral  reef  is  formed  of  black  volcanic  sand,  occa- 
sionally mixed  with  comminuted  shells,  which  give  it  a grayish  hue. 
Biusaltic  ridges  reach  the  sea  at  intervals,  and  form  projecting  points 
of  moderate  elevation. 

We  began  without  delay  to  overhaul  the  vessels,  and  the  few  sick 
persons  we  had  on  board  were  sent  on  shore  to  a shed  hired  for  the 
purjKJSe  on  Point  Venus. 

.4n  oliservatory  was  established  at  the  same  place,  and  furnished 
with  both  astronomic  and  magnetic  instruments ; and  as  soon  as  the 
repairs  of  the  vessels  had  made  such  progress  as  to  permit  it,  parlies 
were  formed  for  the  survey  of  the  four  princijial  harbours  and  the 
channels  between  them.  These  harbours,  Matavai,  Poapoa,  Toanoa, 
and  Papieti,  are  so  important  to  the  many  whale-ships  which  visit 
this  island,  that  I felt  it  an  imperative  dutj'  to  obtain  accurate  charts 
of  them  all.  At  the  same  time,  a large  party  of  officers  and  natu- 
ralists was  ordered  to  cross  the  island,  to  reach,  if  possible,  Orohena, 
one  of  the  lughest  peaks,  and  to  visit  Lake  Waihcrca. 

I had  been  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a full  serie.s  of  moon  culminating 
stars  on  Point  Venus ; but  I was  disappointed,  for  it  rained  almost 
every  night.  I wa.s,  therefore,  compelled  to  rely  for  the  longitude  on 
the  chronometers  alone,  and  restricted  even  in  that  method  to  obser- 
vations of  the  sun.  I wa.s,  however,  well  pleased  to  find  that  my 
results  differed  from  the  best  preceding  authorities  no  more  than  1' 
33"  of  space.  These  authorities  give  149'’  29'  43”  W.,  for  the  longi- 
tude of  Point  Venus. 

The  mountains  were  obscured  by  clouds  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  stay,  and  no  angles  could  be  taken  for  the  measurement  of  their 
heights,  nor  could  the  parly  I detached  for  the  purpose  reach  tlieir 
summits ; but  the  Peacock  remained  for  some  days  after  my  depar- 
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tiire,  and  Captain  Hudson,  with  his  officers,  succeeded  in  measuring 
the  height  of  Aorai,  the  iieak  which  is  next  in  height  to  Orohena. 
This  he  found  to  be  6979  feet ; and  as  Orohena  appeared  to  be  about 
1500  feet  higlier,  the  heiglit  of  tlie  latter  peak  may  be  set  down  as 
about  6500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  these  two  peaks, 
ridges  diverge  to  all  parts  of  the  coast,  throwing  off  spurs  as  they 
descend.  'I'hese  ridges  are  precipitous,  and  for  the  most  jiart  narrow. 
In  many  instances  their  summit  is  a mere  etlge,  making  walking 
upon  them  not  only  dangerous,  but  olleu  iui|xissible. 

Soon  alter  my  arrival,  1 was  visited  by  S.  R.  Blacklcr,  Esq.,  our 
consul,  who  ritsides  at  Papieti,  distant  eight  miles  from  Matavai. 
The  resident  missionaries,  with  Mr.  Pritchard,  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's acting  consul,  and  Mr.  Mourerahout,  the  French  consul,  also 
favourcil  me  with  a visit,  as  did  several  other  jiersons,  who  all  ex- 
pres.sod  their  desire  of  lieing  serviceable  to  us. 

The  governor  of  the  district  of  Matavai,  Taua,  was  the  first  ac- 
quaintance of  any  distinction  that  we  made.  He  had  already  visited 
the  Vincennes  on  her  anchoring.  He  is  a fine-looking  man,  of  huge 
proportions,  and  has  a large  establishment  near  Point  Venus,  where 
he  monopolized  nearly  all  the  washing,  which  was  performed  by  his 
numerous  dependents.  By  this  business  ho  derives  some  lemune- 
ration  for  the  cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  them,  putting  the  gains  of 
their  lalnur  into  his  own  pocket.  Such,  at  least,  is  his  own  account 
of  the  transaction. 

Taua's  usual  dress  was  a stri|ied  cotton  shirt,  nankeen  pantaloons 
that  had  once  been  yellow,  and  a round  jacket  of  blue  cloth.  Both 
shirt  and  pantaloons  were  too  tight,  and  he  had  neither  suspenders 
nor  stockings,  although  he  wore  shoes.  In  this  guise  he  had  an 
awkward  look,  which  he  probably  would  not  have  exhibited  in  a 
native  costume. 

He  was  profuse  in  offers  of  hospitality  at  his  own  house,  and 
many  of  the  officers  were  induced  to  accept  his  invitations.  His 
entertainments  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  general  character 
with  that  to  which  I was  treated,  and  which  will,  therefore,  serve  as 
a specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  such  things  are  done  by  the  “good 
society”  of  Tahiti. 

We  rcjiched  his  dwelling  in  time  to  see  the  preparations  for  the 
fea-st.  These  were  entrusted  to  his  man  of  all  work,  Stephen,  or 
as  he  called  him,  “ Stiffin.”  This  useful  personage  exhibited  his 
dexterity,  not  only  in  cooking,  but  in  killing  the  poultry.  The  bird 
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select«l  was  a cock,  for  the  Tahitians  well  understand  the  difference 
in  value  between  it  and  the  hens;  and  Stephen  exhibited  much 
adroitness  in  the  slaying,  plucking,  and  dressing.  While  this  was 
going  on,  the  stones  for  the  Tahitian  oven,  so  often  described  by 
voyagers,  were  heating,  and  when  they  had  acquired  the  proper 
temperature,  the  ashes  were  carefully  swept  off — bread-fniit,  taro, 
and  plantains,  wrapper!  in  leaves,  were  then  laid  on  the  stones,  with 
the  fowl  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  covered  up.  In  about  an  hour 
the  oven  was  carefully  opened,  the  contents  exposed,  and  found  to  be 
thoroughly  cooked.  The  dinner  was  then  served  in  an  earthen  dish, 
with  a knife  and  fork,  when,  although  the  fowl  was  somewhat  tough, 
it  was  greatly  relished.  The  dinner  hour  was  one  o’clock. 

Taua,  according  to  the  universal  opinion  of  the  s<)uadrun,  did  not 
improve  upon  a closer  acquaintance.  His  intrusive  and  greedy  dis- 
position, not  to  mention  his  fondness  for  the  bottle,  rendered  him 
daily  a less  welcome  visiter  than  at  first.  I must,  however,  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that  if  he  were  wanting  in  other  traits  of  character 
that  ought  to  distinguish  a cliief,  he  did  the  honours  of  his  house 
admirably,  and  that  ho  must  be  seen  in  the  ca|iacity  of  a host,  if  a 
favourable  opinion  is  to  be  formed  of  his  character. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  I visited  him  at  the 
mission-house,  and  was  kindly  received.  This  gentleman  is  seventy- 
two  years  of  age,  and  is  the  oldest  missionary  on  the  island.  In  spite 
of  his  advanced  age,  he  still  performs  all  the  duties  of  his  eure.  The 
church  and  the  parsonage  are  both  frame  houses.  The  former, 
which  is  neatly  built,  is  capable  of  containing  a large  congregation. 
The  Sabbath  occurred  on  Saturday,  by  our  reckoning,  and  all  labour 
was  suspended.  I thought  the  attendance  on  worship  small,  com- 
pared with  what  1 had  been  led  to  anticipate.  There  were  less  than 
two  hundred  persons  present,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  be  as 
attentive,  as  they  had  been  represented.  The  women  were  more 
numerous  than  the  other  sex,  and  w'ere  dressed  in  a most  unbecoming 
manner.  They  wore  high  flaring  chip  bonnets  of  their  own  manu- 
facture, loose  gay-coloured  silk  frocks,  with  showy  kerchiefs  tied 
around  their  necks.  Nothing  can  appear  more  outre  than  they  do  in 
these  habiliments,  and  I was  at  a loss  to  conceive  how  they  could,  in 
particular,  have  been  induced  to  adopt  a covering  for  the  head,  which 
affords  no  protection  from  the  sun,  and  is  in  consequence  so  ill- 
adapted  to  the  climate. 
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On  Sunday,  15th  September,  ok  many  of  the  officers  and  crews 
as  could  be  spared  from  the  vessels  attended  divine  service  in  the 
Mission  church.  Our  ciiaplain  perforinod  the  service,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt.  This  exercise  attracted  ffreat  crowds  of  the 
natives,  of  whom  an  unusual  numlter  had  collected  at  Malavai. 
They  flock,  on  the  arrival  of  vesssels,  and  particularly  of  shijw  of  war, 
to  the  port  in  which  they  lie,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  a desire  of 
amusement,  but  more  from  a hoite  of  gain.  A Tahitian  changes  his 
residence  without  difficulty  or  inconvenience ; food  is  every  where  to 
be  had  in  abundance,  and  lodgings  never  enU'r  into  his  calculation. 
While  the  squadron  w:is  at  Matavai  Hay,  the  numitcr  of  those  who 
appejired  to  inhabit  its  shores  would  have  given  a very  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  usual  |x>pulation.  They  were  a.sseiuble«l  from  every 
|>art  of  the  island,  and  the  right  of  occupying  each  sjjare  nook  in  the 
houses  of  the  permanent  settlers,  seems  to  bo  universally  admitted. 
When  this  resource  fails,  they  are  to  be  seen  Ixmeatb  trees,  or  upon 
the  Itcach,  within  a few  feet  of  the  water's  edge,  sleeping  ils  soundly, 
although  without  any  covering,  as  if  they  were  beneath  their  own 
roofs. 

Thus  jieople  exhibits  great  curiosity,  but  does  not  manifest  it  by 
intrusive  inquisitiveness.  In  our  whole  intercourse  with  them,  we 
did  not  hear  of  a single  act  of  theft,  although  there  were  innumerable 
u|i|X>rtumtics  for  its  commission,  without  the  possibility  of  immediate 
detection.  They  sceme<l  always  in  a gotxl  humour,  gav,  happy,  and 
cheerful ; nor  did  I witness  a single  quarrel  among  all  the  crowds 
that  were  assembled  at  Point  Venus,  during  our  slay.  They  are, 
however,  inveterate  beggars. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  I visited  the  school  under  his 
direction  at  Papieti.  This  gentleman  w-xs,  a few  years  since,  a 
missionary,  but  now  holds  the  station  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Consul.  He  has  not,  however,  abandoned  all  his  mis.siunarv  duties. 
We  were  also  invited  to  vLsit  the  school  at  Matavai  Bay,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson.  There  was  so  much  similarity'  in 
the  two  schools,  that  1 shall  content  myself  with  a de.scription  of  the 
former,  and  a circnraslaucc  or  two  that  oecurretl  at  the  latter. 

The  school  at  Papieti  is  held  in  the  chureli,  a large  frame  building, 
much  like  a New  hlngland  meeting-house.  It  has  numerous  win- 
dows, a large  gallery,  and  pews  capable  of  containing  a great  numiter 
of  people.  All  who  were  pre-sent  were  well  dressed,  and  the 
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a.ssemblage,  except  from  the  colour  of  their  skins,  could  have  Wn, 
with  difficulty,  distiiiguishe<l  from  a Sunday  school  in  the  United 
States. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer.  The  children  then  sang 
the  ABC  song,  and  went  through  the  a-b  ab,  at  the  word  of 
command  from  Mr.  Pritchard.  To  this  succeeded  an  examination 
of  the  larger  children,  and  an  exhibition  of  some  of  their  perform- 
ances. The  number  of  scholars  was  from  three  hundred  and  fifty 
to  four  hundred,  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  .A  large 
proportion  of  them  read,  sang,  and  wrote  on  a slate,  manifesting  a 
fair  proficiency  in  each,  and  answered  intelligently  tlie  questions  that 
were  put  to  them. 

To  test  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  tliis  school,  I 
felt  desirous  of  putting  some  que.stions  on  subjects  foreign  to  the 
ordinary  routine,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  natural  phenomena. 
F or  this  purpose  I called  the  attention  of  the  scholars  to  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  which  had  happened  a few  days  before.  This  was 
received  with  a variety  of  expression  of  countenance  by  different 
scholars,  but  among  them  I could  only  remark  stupid  wonder, 
indifference,  or  listlessness,  which  showed  too  clearly  that  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  awaken  their  attention  to  such  subjects. 

When  the  examination  was  concluded,  I made  a trifling  pre.sent  to 
the  native  teachers  in  the  name  of  the  American  government,  and 
desired  Mr.  Pritchard  to  express  the  satisfaction  it  had  given  myself 
and  officers  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  a progress,  which  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  education  had  exceeded  our  expectations; 
and  to  state  that  I was  assured  it  would  be  gratifying  to  our  country 
to  hear  of  their  improvement.  I concluded  by  expressing  my  ho[ie 
that  the}'  would  [lersevere  in  their  attention  to  the  missionaries,  who 
were  so  zealously  endeavouring  to  instruct  them  in  knowledge  and 
religion. 

This  short  aildress  was  immediately  answered  by  Paofai,  a chief 
who  holds  the  office  of  chief  judge,  and  who  is  generally  considered 
as  the  ablest  and  most  clear-headed  man  in  the  nation.  Uis  reply 
was  dolivereti  in  an  earnest  and  animated  manner,  and  contained 
many  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  attention  and  kindness  shown 
them  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  exhibition  of  the  schools  did  not  surprise  me  so  much  ns  the 
fact  that  few  natives  are  to  be  met  with  who  cannot  both  read  and 
write.  This  was  not  confined  to  the  younger  part  of  the  population, 
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but  was  true  even  of  those  advanced  in  years.  I also  learned  that 
they  had  schools  among  themselves,  and  that  parents  were  well 
an-are  of  the  advantages  attendant  on  sending  their  children  to  them. 
In  these  schools  great  pains  are  taken  to  inculcate  cleanly  and  indus- 
trious habits,  with  sound  moral  ami  religious  principles. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  confined  to  the  forenoon,  and  during 
the.se  the  schools  are  crowded.  The  parents  are  unwilling  that 
their  children  should  be  confined  for  a longer  time.  Saturday  is  a 
holiday,  and  on  it  the  children  may  lie  scien  engaged  in  innocent 
plays  and  amusements,  among  which  is  swinging  with  a single  rojxi 
from  a tall  cocoa  tree.  This  pastime  is  picturesque  and  in  good 
keeping  with  the  landscape. 


Our  consul,  Mr.  Blackler,  had  made  com[)laints  to  me,  as  soon  as  1 
arrived,  of  the  conduct  of  the  queen  ami  government,  and  asked  my 
interference.  The  charges  consisted  in  the  following  items: 

1.  The  seizure  of  an  American  whale-boat  and  ill  treatment  of  the 
crew. 

2.  That  fines  had  been  unjustly  imposed  on  American  seamen. 
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3.  The  refusal  to  apprehend  deserters  from  American  ships,  or  to 
provide  a place  for  their  safe  keeping. 

4.  The  evasion  of  a promise  to  provide  a place  for  the  transaction 
of  the  consular  business. 

In  consequence  of  these  complaints,  I had  immediately  reituestetl 
that  a council  of  the  chiefs  might  bo  held,  and  the  17lh  September 
was  apiwinted  for  the  purpose.  On  this  day  I ordered  all  the  officers 
tliat  could  bo  spared  from  the  vessels  to  attend.  Captain  Hudson 
and  myself  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  accompanied  by  several  boats. 
Wo  passal  down  through  the  reefs,  and  reached  Papieti  at  ten 
o'clock,  where  we  were  joined  by  our  consul,  and  in  his  company 
proceeded  to  the  building  which  ha.s  been  mentioned  as  the  scene 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  schools.  Here  we  were  received  by  Mr. 
Pritchard,  who  politely  showed  us  to  the  seats  we  were  to  occupy. 
He  then  called  the  names  of  tlte  chieft,  and  each  atiswering  in  his 
turn,  took  his  scat  on  the  side  of  the  building  opposite  to  us. 


The  meeting  being  ready  for  business,  I read  from  a paper  a list 
of  the  grievances  complained  of.  This  was  translated  sentence  by 
sentence  by  a Mr.  Darling.  When  I had  finished,  Paofai  again 
ap|>cared  to  make  a reply.  He  began  by  apologizing  for  the  alwcnce 
of  the  queen,  caused  by  her  approaching  confinement,  and  then 
requesterl  a copy  of  the  paper  which  had  been  read,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  considered  and  answered.  He  stated  that  it  included  too 
many  points  to  be  decided  upon  and  answered  at  once,  but  promised 
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that  the  matter  should  he  examined,  and  the  Imsineas  concluded  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

This  request  was  so  reasonable  that  I at  once  assented  to  it.  I 
tlioui;ht  the  pro|xised  mode  far  Ix-ttcr,  and  it  was  more  ajjreeable  to 
me  than  a public  discussion  would  have  b<!en,  in  which  confusion 
could  hanlly  be  avoided.  I therefore  broke  up  the  meetin';,  after 
statini;  that  I should  hs)k  for  a satisfactory  re|)ly  on  my  coming  in 
the  Vincennes  to  Papieti. 

Many  of  the  chiefs  seemed  disposed  to  act  correctly  and  do  justice, 
at  least  they  repcatcrlly  expres.scd  their  good  intentions  It  was  also 
evident  to  me,  that  their  minds  were  greatly  relieved  by  the  mode- 
ration of  the  demands,  for  they  had  feared  that  these  were  to  bo  of 
some  extraordinary  kind,  and  might  |>erhaps  include  a claim  for 
heavy  damages.  Indeed,  since,  the  large  contribution  levied  on  this 
island  by  the  F’rench,  the  government  has  entertained  apprehensions, 
and  dreads  the  arrival  of  men-of-war.  These  fears  tire  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  many  ill-disposed  residents,  who  omit  no  op|iortunity  to 
practise  ui>on  their  alarms,  and  to  threaten  them  with  foreign  inter- 
ference. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  inlluence  which  the  mission- 
aries, and  Mr,  Pritchard  in  jiarticular,  exercise  over  the  government 
of  Tahiti.  'I’hcy  have,  unquestionably,  great  influence ; but  I am 
satisfied  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  it.  Indeed  I cannot  but 
consider  it  as  part  of  their  duty,  nay,  the  great  object  of  their  mission, 
to  acquire  and  exercise  a salutary  control  over  tiieir  converts,  Isjth  of 
high  and  low  degree.  My  own  observations  satisfied  me  that  this 
control  is  exerted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  laudable 
object  for  which  they  were  sent.  It  is  possible  that  their  views  of  the 
proiMir  raethoil  of  instructing  an  ignorant  people  are  not  at  all  times, 
or  in  every  resjiect,  the  most  enlightened ; but  no  one  can  with 
propriety  question  their  pious  zeal,  or  the  honesty  of  their  intentions. 
We  may  perhaps  lament  their  intolerance  towards  other  sects,  but  no 
one  can  visit  the  island  without  perceiving  on  every  side  the  most 
positive  evidence  of  the  great  benefits  they  have  already  licstowcd, 
and  are  daily  conferring  u|>on  the  inhabitants. 

All  this  good  has  been  ilone  in  the  face  of  many  and  great  difti- 
culties.  The  most  serious  of  these  is  the  evil  influence  of  a large 
portion  of  the  other  foreign  residents.  Although  among  these  are 
some  who  are  truly  respectable,  the  majority  is  made  up  of  runaways 
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from  the  English  convict  settlements,  nnd  deserters  from  vessels. 
These  men,  the  outcasts  and  refii.se  of  every  maritime  nation,  are 
addicted  to  every  description  of  vice,  and  would  he  a pest  even  in  a 
civilized  community.  It  may  easily  Ix)  conceived  what  an  injurious 
influence  such  a liand  of  vagabonds,  without  trailc  or  occupation  by 
which  they  can  support  themselves,  guilty  of  every  species  of  pro- 
fanity and  crime,  must  exert  upon  the  morals  of  the  natives,  nnd 
what  a barrier  they  must  opposi!  to  their  improvement  in  morals  and 
religion. 

Tahiti,  when  first  visited,  was  proverbial  for  its  licentiousness,  and 
it  would  1)0  asking  too  much,  to  reipure  that  after  so  short  an  enjoy- 
ment of  the  means  of  instruction,  and  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles,  its 
inhabitants  should  as  a body  have  become  patterns  of  good  morals. 
Licentiousness  does  still  exist  among  them,  but  the  foreign  residents 
and  visiters  arc  in  a great  degree  the  cause  of  its  continuance,  and 
an  unbridled  intercourse  with  them  serves  to  perpetuate  it.  Severe 
laws  have  been  enacted,  but  they  cannot  be  put  in  force  in  cases 
where  one  of  the  parties  is  a foreigner.  I .see  no  reason,  however, 
why  this  island  should  be  pointed  out  as  conspicuous  for  licentious- 
ness. When  compared  with  many  parts  of  the  world  that  arrogate  a 
superior  civilization,  it  appi?ars  almost  in  an  lulvantagcous  light.  V'ice, 
at  any  rate,  does  not  stalk  abroiwl  in  the  o[>en  day,  as  it  did  in  some 
places  we  had  lately  visiteil  U|xm  the  American  continent.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  judge  of  these  natives,  before  they  had  received  instruc- 
tion, by  our  rules  of  propriety ; and  now  many  of  those  who  bear 
testimony  to  the  laxity  of  their  morals,  visit  their  shores  for  the 
very  purpose  of  enticing  them  into  guilt,  and  of  rioting  without  fear 
or  hindrance  in  debauchery.  Coining  with  such  intentions,  and 
finding  themselves  checked  by  the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  they 
rail  against  them  because  they  have  put  an  end  to  the  obscene  dances 
and  games  of  the  natives,  and  procured  the  enactment  of  laws  for- 
bidding illicit  intercourse. 

The  missionaries  are  far  from  overrating  their  own  success  in 
effecting  an  improvement  in  morals,  and  inculcating  the  obligations 
of  religion.  So  far  from  this,  1 found  that  they  generally  complained 
that  sincere  piety  was  rarely  to  be  found  among  the  natives.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  external  signs  of  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment arc  conspicuous.  Many  of  the  natives  are  scrupulous  in  their 
attention  to  Christian  duties,  and  mcmliers  in  communion  of  the 
church.  All  are  strict  oljservers  of  the  Sabbath ; indeed,  nowhere 
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is  its  institution  more  rclijrioiisly  attemled  to  than  in  those  Polynesian 
islands  which  are  under  missionary  intiuence.  On  that  day  no  canoe 
is  launched  upon  the  waters,  and  no  jx-rson  is  seen  abroad  except 
while  on  his  way  to  or  return  from  church.  When  thus  seen,  they 
are  neatly  and  decently  clothed,  althouoh  in  very  bad  ta.stc.  At 
church  they  form  a res|X‘ctablc-lookino  conijrepiation,  and  listen  with 
attention  to  the  preacher. 

The  success  of  the  missionaries  in  iutro<lucin){  this  strict  ob- 
servance of  a Sabbath  is  ascribed  by  them.selve.s  in  a i;reat  dcoree 
to  its  analogy  to  the  taboo-days  of  heathen  times,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  its  sanctiW  is  now  insureil  by  the  jicnalties  which  await  an 
infraction  of  it.  The  punishment  for  Sabbath-breaking  consists  in 
the  offender  being  compellisl  to  make  a certain  nuinWr  of  fathoms  of 
roail,  and  upon  a rej>ctition  of  the  offence,  the  number  of  fathoms  is 
much  incrca-sed. 

I cannot  pass  without  notice  the  untiring  efforts  of  many  of  the 
foreign  residents  to  disparage  the  missionaries  and  vilify  the  natives. 
They  endeavour  on  all  occasions  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  visiters 
against  both.  These  efforts,  however,  generally  fail  of  success ; for 
no  re(le(4ing  mind  can  fail  to  perceive  how  devoid  they  are  of  any 
foundation,  nor  avoid  noticing  the  Imneful  effects  these  residents  are 
themselves  producing,  by  inculcating  principles  for  which  many  of 
them  have  been  compelled  to  tly  their  own  countries,  or  teaching  the 
practice  of  crimes  from  whos^^  [lenalty  they  have  made  their  escape. 

There  arc  about  a humlrcd  characters  of  this  description  on  the 
island,  and  to  give  a better  idea  of  them  I shall  divide  them  into 
three  chtsses. 

The  first  cla.ss  comprises  merchants,  if  they  can  lie  so  called.  The 
sole  object  of  those  is  to  make  money.  1 regret  to  say  that,  as  far  as 
my  obsiTvation  went,  this  pur|>ose  is  not  accomplishci.1  without  injury 
to  the  welfare  of  the  natives.  This  class  endeavours  to  place  both 
the  persons  who  compose  it  and  the  premises  they  occupy  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  local  law. 

The  .second  class  is  composed  of  the  children  txirn  upon  the  island 
of  mis.sionary  parents.  Of  thc.se  many  seem  to  have  forgotten  utterly 
the  principles  instilled  into  them  in  their  infancy. 

The  third  class  is  much  the  most  numerous,  and  those  I include  in 
it  ap[)car  destitute  of  ail  moral  or  religious  principle.  They  stand 
out  oprmly  and  boldly  in  ticliance  of  all  law  and  decency.  Among 
them  continual  complaints  are  to  be  heard  against  the  missionaries. 
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the  government,  and  the  people.  On  being  asked  to  state  the  ground 
of  their  complaints,  most  of  them  fail  in  presenting  any  other  charges 
than  that  the  missionaries  are  endeavouring  to  make  the  natives  too 
good  ; that  they  deprive  them  of  their  innocent  luxury  of  intoxicating 
liquors ; that  they  interdict  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  have  ruined 
the  trade  of  the  island  by  preventing  the  women  from  going  on  Imard 
ship;  that  they  have  interfered  with  their  amusements  by  nboli.shing 
lascivious  dances  and  songs,  and  retpiiring  from  them  iitstcad, 
prayers  and  hymns;  that  they  have  introduced  too  strict  an  ob- 
servance of  a Sabbath,  tninslatcd  the  Scriptures,  and  taught  the 
natives  to  read  them.  Others  argue  seriously,  that  this  mild  and 
amiable  people  had  no  need  of  instruction  in  divine  revelation;  that 
they  would  have  Ijcon  much  happier  had  they  l>een  left  to  follow  their 
own  inclinations;  and  that  they  have  been  rendered  miserable  by 
being  taught  their  responsibility  as  accountable  beings. 

The  missionaries,  however,  receive  countenance  and  support  from 
a more  respectable  portion  of  the  foreign  residents.  These,  although 
they  do  not  approve  of  the  whole  of  the  course  the  missionaries  have 
pursued,  arc  united  in  upholding  the  moral  and  religious  principles 
which  they  endeavour  to  inculcate. 

Although  much  has  been  done  for  the  iinjirovement  of  the  natives, 
still  it  appears  evident  that  much  more  might  have  been  done  if  the 
missionaries  had  not  confinwl  themselves  so  exclusively  to  teaching 
from  the  Scriptures.  The  natives,  by  all  accounts  are  extremely 
fond  of  story-telling,  and  marvellous  tales  of  their  ancestors  and 
ancient  gods,  are  even  now  a source  of  amusement.  The  mis- 
sionaries, as  I am  told,  possess  much  information  in  relation  to  the 
history  and  mythology  of  the  island,  emlxalied  in  the  su[>erstilious 
talcs  still  occa.sionally  current  among  its  inhabitants.  It  is  to  be 
hopwl  that  they  will  preserve  a record  of  these,  before  they  are 
obliterated  by  their  exertions  to  destroy  the  ancient  su[)erstition. 
But  they  would  have  succeeded  sooner  in  eradicating  the  practice  of 
reciting  these  legends,  had  they  provided  a substitute  in  works  of 
fiction,  inculcating  moral  and  religious  lessons,  or  teaching  useful 
knowledge.  So  also,  while  it  was  indispensable  to  put  down  those 
amusements  which  were  the  means  or  incentives  to  debauchery,  this 
measure  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of 
innocent  modes  of  recreation.  For  want  of  the  first  resource,  much 
time  is  now  sjicnt  in  unmeaning  gossip,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
other  is  often  shown  in  a listless  idleness. 
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No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  missionaries  to  introduce  the 
mechanic  arts,  or  improvements  in  uoriculture,  yet  it  cannot  be 
doulitcii,  that  to  have  taught  tliem  even  tlie  simplest  of  these,  would 
have  materially  aided  the  progres-s  of  civilization,  and  reactetl 
favourably  upon  that  of  religion.  The  failure  of  a cotton  manu- 
factory, with  c.v])ensive  machinery,  which  was  erected  on  the  island 
of  Eiiuco,  affords  no  ai^uinent  against  the  probable  success  of  less 
complex  arts.  The  natives  were  not  prepared  to  pass  at  once  from 
habits  of  desultory  exertion,  to  the  regular  anil  stated  occufiation  of 
the  mill.  But  the  spinniiig-whecl,  the  hand-loom,  and  the  plough, 
would  not  have  required  such  a derided  change  in  the  number  of 
hours  of  laliour,  and  would  have  served  as  a preparation  for  more 
continuous  industry.  The  two  farmer  imjilements  have  at  length 
been  introduced  by  other  hand.s,  aud  have  already  iKsm  adopted  w ith 
eagerness  by  some  of  the  natives. 

The  change  of  dress  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  missionaries 
and  other  foreigners,  has,  on  the  contrary,  had  an  injurious  effect  on 
the  industry  of  this  people.  While  they  wore  their  native  tapa. 
the  fabric,  though  of  little  value,  gave  employ  incut  to  numliers  of 
women,  and  this  change  of  dress,  intended  as  an  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, has  had  the  effect  of  su|ierseding  employments  which  formerly 
engaged  their  attention,  and  occupied  their  time.  The  idleness 
hence  arising,  and  the  artificial  wants  thus  createil,  have  no  little 
influence  in  jierjMjluatiug  licentiousness  among  the  females,  to  whom 
foreign  finery  is  a great  temptation.  The  Eiiro[iean  dress,  at  least  as 
worn  by  them,  is  neither  as  becoming,  nor  as  well  adapted  to  the 
climate  as  that  which  it  has  almost  superseded.  Many  of  the  mis- 
sionaries now  see  these  things  in  their  true  light,  and  informed  me 
that  they  were  endeavouring  to  pursue,  a more  enlightened  course. 

Upon  the  whole,  although  the  missionaries  may  be  chargeable 
with  misjudging  zeal,  and  have  exhibited  a want  of  practical  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  in  their  efforts,  and  in  the  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem  of  bringing  barbarians  to  civilization,  they  ought  to 
receive  due  credit  for  what  they  have  actually  accomplished.  I am 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  I have  men- 
tioned, as  much  would  not  have  been  done  by  any  other  class  of 
persons.  It  has  demanded  a sense  of  religious  duty,  to  enable  them 
to  iicrsevere  in  a constant  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  they  have 
embarked,  to  enable  them  to  undergo  the  privations  and  trials  to 
which  they  have  lieen  subjected,  while  continually  at  the  mercy  of 
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uncivilixed  men.  No  desire  of  pecuniary  emolument  has  been 
evinced  by  them,  nor  are  they  sustained  by  any  expectation  of 
temporal  reward,  and  I can  testify,  from  |>ersonal  observation,  that 
their  position,  in  a worldly  sense,  is  not  to  be  envied. 

To  judge  of  the  amount  of  g(s*l  they  have  accomplished,  it  is 
neces-sary  to  turn  back  to  the  records  of  early  voyagCJi,  and  compare 
the  present  with  the  former  condition  of  these  islanders.  Now  they 
arc  seen  enjoying  peace,  possessing  a written  instcail  of  a mere  oral 
language,  living  under  wholesome  laws,  and  receiving  the  advantages 
of  .school  eilucation  and  church  fliscipline.  In  former  times,  wo  rear! 
of  (>erpetual  intestine  broils,  of  the  worship  of  idols  propitiaterl  by 
human  sacrifice,  of  the  depraved  association  of  the  Ariore,  and  its 
accompanying  crime  of  infanticide.  In  making  this  comiiarison,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  persons  who  have  effected  these 
changes,  are  Iwth  Christians  and  philanthropists,  and  that  they  have 
Iwen  reasonably  successful  in  implanting  the  principles  of  civili- 
zation. 

A.S  a proof  of  the  value  of  their  labours,  my  experience  warrants 
me  in  saying  that  the  natives  of  Tahiti  are  honc.st,  well-lichaved,  and 
obliging ; that  no  drunkenne.sa  or  rioting  is  to  Iss  seen,  except  when 
provoked  by  their  white  visiters  and  inmates,  and  that  they  are 
obedient  to  the  laws  and  to  their  rulers.  That  they  should  be 
comparatively  indolent  is  natural,  in  a climate  where  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  almost  spoiitaneou.sly  supply  the  want-s  of  nature,  and  where 
a mere  animal  existence  may  lie  maintained  without  labour.  No 
people  is,  in  truth,  so  independent  of  the  aid  even  of  their  fellows  as 
the  Tahitians.  A native  may  in  the  morning  be  wholly  destitute 
even  of  implements  wherewith  to  work,  and  before  nightfall  he  may 
be  found  clothed,  lodged,  and  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life  around 
him  in  abundance.  'I’hese  he  derives  from  the  cocoa-nut,  the  pixirou 
(Hibiscus  tiliaceus),  banana,  bread-fruit,  and  bamljoo.  That  he  does 
not  find  it  necessary  to  call  upon  others  for  assistance,  does  not  make 
him  foiget  the  duties  of  hospitality,  but  it  docs  produce  a thoughtless- 
ness about  his  own  wants,  and  lakes  away  that  incitement  to  lalmur, 
which  is  so  powerful  an  aid  in  the  promotion  of  civilization.  Still,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  Tahitians  do  not  avoid  lalmur,  when  they  can 
work  with  profit  to  themselves.  Those  who  were  employed  on  board 
the  s<|ua<lron,  where  their  [lay  was  lilxsral  and  regular,  peribrmed 
their  tasks  faithfully  and  well ; and  they  liear  tlie  same  character  for 
fidelity  in  the  whale-ships,  on  board  of  which  they  are  much 
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employed,  Some  of  them  are  uow  eiitpii;cd  in  the  culture  of  the 
.su',{ar-caue ; and  a single  native  plantation  \va.s  mentionwl  to  me,  of 
which  the  preceding  year's  cro|)  had  amounted  to  five  tons.  Culfeo 
has  also  been  plantcil,  and  succecils  remarkably  well.  Much  more, 
too,  would  have  btvn  done  in  these  productions  had  their  industry 
been  encourairod  by  the  missionaries,  as  a body  ; but,  while  some  of 
them  have  done  their  utmost  to  stimulate  the  natives  to  exertion, 
others  have  altogether  discountenanced  any  attempts  to  introduce 
new  articles  of  culture. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the  introduction  of 
civilization  has  been  the  establishment  of  a settled  constitution. 
This  was  framed  by  tlie  missionaries  in  lt?g.'l,  ujion  the  model  of  that 
of  Knglaud,  and  was  revised  in  I'^'ili.  The  niyal  authority  includes 
the  power  of  the  veto,  the  nomination  of  the  supreme  judges,  and  of 
all  officers  connected  with  the  |ierson  of  the  sovereign.  The  crown 
Ls  hereditary,  descending  either  to  males  or  females.  The  legislative 
jxiwer  is  lodged  in  an  assembly,  composed  of  two  inemlicrs  from  each 
district,  chosen  triennially  by  the  people.  This  assembly  is  convened 
annually  for  the  pur[)osc  of  remodelling  existing  laws,  or  enacting 
new  ones.  It  has  also  semi-annual  meetings,  anti  may  he  convened 
more  frei|uently,  if  necessary,  for  the  di.sc,ussion  of  que.stions  of 
ini|)ortauce.  All  enactments  of  the  legislature,  before  they  liecome 
laws,  are  laid  before  the  qut«n  for  her  approbation  and  signature. 
When  this  is  affixed,  they  are  carried  into  effect  by  the  judges  anil 
the  officers  of  the  crown.  Should  she  refuse  her  signature,  they  are 
revised  and  remodifiod,  or  laid  aside  altogether. 

The  island  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  each  of  which  has  an 
inferior  court  for  the  trial  of  ordinary  cases.  This  consists  of  two 
jutlges,  who  are  not  uiifre<|ueiitly  also  members  of  the  legislature. 
The  decision  of  these  courts  must  lie  founded  U)xm  evidence,  and 
appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  tribunal. 

This  supreme  court  is  comisised  of  seven  judges,  two  of  whom 
are  residents  of  the  island  of  Kiiiict).  The  juilge-s  are  also  executive 
ofilcers,  and  nearly  all  are  chiefs.  This  iloublu  capacity  gives  them 
great  iiitluenue,  and  their  jaiwer  is  sufficient  to  supply,  in  part,  the 
queen's  want  of  energy,  but  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a check 
against  any  encroachment  niain  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign. 

The  powers  of  this  court  eien  e.vteiid  to  an  impeachment  of  the 
royal  ruler. 

The  motie  of  trial,  Isith  of  civil  anil  criminal  cases,  is  by  a jury, 
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and  free  argument  is  allowed.  The  testimony  is  not  given  upon 
oath,  but  the  jtenalty  for  giving  false  evidence  is  severe.  The  jury  is 
com]xwed  of  six  persons ; and  every  one  has  the  right  of  being  tried 
by  his  p<!era. 

The  reigning  <|ueen  is  named  Aimata,  but  is  more  usually  known 
as  Pomare  I\^  She  is  the  sister  of  the  late  king,  and  grand^daughter 
to  that  Pomare  (I.)  who  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Tahiti,  soon  after 
its  discovery.  She  is  now  (l‘',39)  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  has  l»een  twice  marrietl : the  first  time  to  Pomare,  a young  chief 
of  Taliaa,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  ; the  second,  to  a young  chief 
of  the  island  of  Iluaheiue,  by  whom  she  has  one  son,  the  heir  of  the 
throne.  The  general  appellation  he  goes  by  is  Pomare  taiie,  equiva- 
lent to  king-consort. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  queen,  is  her  aunt,  Ariapaca,  the  elder  sister 
of  her  mother,  and  at  one  time  queen-regent.  Site  still  piissesses 
great  influence. 

In  case  of  failure  of  the  (|ueeu’s  posterity,  the  next  heirs  to  the 
throne  are  the  jnincesses  Ninito  and  Tail,  who  are  the  <|ueen’s 
cousins,  and  nieces  to  Pomare  II. 

Uata,  the  godfiither  of  the  queen,  although  not  a chief  by  birth, 
has  from  this  connexion,  obtained  great  influence  in  the  queen’s 
councils,  and  may  be  termed  prime  minister. 

The  seven  judges  of  the  supreme  tribunal  are  nominated  by  the 
(|tieen,  hut  the  nomination  must  be  confirmed  by  the  legislature. 
Those  who  at  present  hold  the  office  are  all  large  landholders,  and 
men  of  the  highest  character  and  intelligence  to  be  found  in  the 
population.  They  are  in  fact  the  rulers  of  the  kingtlom.  Five  of 
them,  viz. : Paofai,  Mare,  Utami,  Taati,  and  Tanoni,  reside  on  the 
island  of  Tahiti;  the  other  two,  Ruetone  and  Mahine,  at  Eimeo. 

In  spite  of  the  small  extent  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  not  without  sul>- 
jects  to  distract  its  councils.  There  are  two  distinct  parties : the  one 
led  by  the  queen  and  the  missionaries;  the  other,  by  some  of  the 
chiefs.  The  learlers  of  the  latter  are  Paofai,  Hitoti,  and  Taua,  who 
are  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  dethroned  by  Pomare  I.  These 
chiefs  have  huge  domains,  and  many  of  the  niatiras  (landholders) 
take  part  with  them.  They  are,  besides,  distinguished  by  qualities 
which  give  them  consideration  among  the  islanders.  Paefai,  who 
has  more  than  once  Iteen  spoken  of,  holds  the  office  of  chief  judge, 
and  is  considered  as  the  liest  .statesman  on  the  island.  Hitoti  is 
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distinguished  for  a dignity,  uprightness,  and  good  sense,  which  com- 
mand universal  respect.  Tana  possesses  a high  reputation  as  a brave 
and  skilful  warrior. 

Of  these  three  leaders,  HiUiti  alone  is  wholly  free  from  reproach. 
Paofai  i.s  accused  of  covetousness,  and  a pro[>ensity  to  intrigue ; and 
Tana,  of  a fondness  for  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  queen,  however,  contrives  to  rule  in  all  matters  that  rightfully 
tadong  to  her;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  missionaries,  maintains  her 
ground  against  this  strong  opposition,  although  its  lemlers  have  gene- 
rally the  power  to  determine  the  course  of  policy  to  lie  pursued,  and 
entire  authority  over  the  execution  of  the  laws.  They  are  much 
opjmsed  to  foreigners,  and  have  made  several  attempts  to  have  them 
banished  from  the  island.  They  are  sttpposed  to  entertain  the  design 
of  setting  aside  the  queen  on  account  of  her  irregular  behaviour  and 
vices ; but  this  plan  is  not  likely  to  succetsl,  Irccause  of  the  personal 
popularity  she  enjoys,  atul  thn  numlier  of  adherents  she  pos.ses.ses 
among  the  people.  In  conformity  with  such  a design,  these  chiefs 
are  said  to  be  continually  watching  for  opportunities  to  increase  their 
o\ni  power  and  diminish  the  royal  authority.  Among  the  occasions  of 
which  they  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves,  was  the  celebrated  affair 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  the  circumstance.s  of  which,  as  nearly 
as  I could  learn  from  the  statements  of  both  [tarties,  are  as  follows : 

Two  priests  of  this  denomination,  who  had  been  stationed  at  the 
.Manga  Reva,  or  Gambicr  Group,  landed  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
island,  and  travelled  towards  Papicti,  preaching  the  doctrines  of  their 
ehtireh.  They,  however,  found  none  willing  to  listen,  and  it  is  said, 
that  no  native  wonld  receive  them  into  his  house.  On  their  arrival 
at  Papicti,  however,  Paofai,  Hitati,  and  some  other  chiefs,  gave  them 
countenance,  and  they  were  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  Moreidiout, 
the  acting  American  consul,  who,  however,  did  not  lixlge  them  under 
his  own  roof,  but  in  an  adjacent  building.  The  [ample,  liowever, 
excited  by  the  preaching  of  the  Knglish  missionaries,  broke  into  the 
building,  and  com|M?Iled  the  priests  to  embark  on  Ixiard  a small  vessel, 
which  carried  them  to  I'ca,  or  Wallis  Island,  about  two  thousand 
miles  to  the  west  of  Tahiti. 

In  considering  this  qtiestion  calmly,  and  stripping  it  of  the  ex- 
aggerations with  which  both  [larties  have  loiuled  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  wa.s  most  in  the  wrong.  The  Protestant  religion  was 
established  by  law  upon  the  island,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and 
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this  the  priests  well  knew ; nor  can  any  but  zealots  who  tliink  that 
those  whom  they  style  heretics  are  worse  tlian  infidels  excuse  their 
intrusion  upon  missionary  ground  already  fully  and  successfully 
occupied.  On  the  other  hand,  their  precipitate  expulsion,  under 
circumstances  of  great  hardship,  exhibited  an  unchristian  spirit,  for 
which  the  resident  missionaries  may  justly  be  held  responsible,  as 
they  umiuestionably  had  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  any  positive  ill 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 

The  conseipiences  of  this  expulsion  of  the  priests  remain  to  lie 
related.  In  due  course  of  time  the  French  frigate  Venus,  com- 
manded by  .\l.  Du  Petit  Thouars,  arrived  at  the  island,  and  anchored 
in  the  harbour  of  Papicti.  The  commander  immediately  demanded 
satisfaction  for  the  outrage  committeil  on  his  countrymen  the  priests, 
and  threatened  that  unless  two  thousaml  dollars  were  paid  him 
within  twenty-four  hours,  he  would  fire  U[)oii  and  burn  the  town  of 
Papieti.  The  queen  had  no  money,  and  was  inclined,  as  I was  told, 
to  let  the  French  do  their  worst;  but  iis  in  this  case  the  loss  would 
have  fallen  wholly  on  the  foreign  residents,  the  required  sum  was 
collected  from  them  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  paid  to  M.  Du  Petit 
Thouars.  A treaty  was  also  forced  upon  the  government,  allowing 
all  Frenchmen  to  visit  the  island  freely,  to  erect  churches,  and  to 
practise  their  religion.  Thus  the  local  laws  were  abrogated  under 
the  threats  of  an  irresistible  force,  and  the  national  independence 
virtually  surrendered. 

This  was  a high-handed  measure  on  the  part  of  the  French 
commander,  and  one  that  hardly  admits  of  justification,  particularly 
the  ilcrnand  for  money ; for  he  had  himsrdf  been  received  with  great 
hospiudity,  and  not  long  before  another  of  his  sovereign’s  frigates,  the 
Artemise,  I think,  had  been  saved  from  wreck  by  the  unrecomijonsed 
exertions  of  the  Tahitian.s.  The  amount  demanded  also  was  at  least 
four  times  as  great  as  the  pecuniary  damage  incurred  by  the  priests 
would  be  reasonably  valued  at.  The  French  commander,  therefore, 
appears,  in  thus  bullying  a defenceless  people  into  the  payment  of 
an  exorbitant  indemnity  and  into  a relinqiiLshment  of  the  right  of 
admitting  or  excluding  foreigners  and  strange  religious  creeds,  by 
municipal  regvdation,  in  a light  far  from  advantageous. 

We  have  seen  that  Paofai  and  his  party  at  first  countenanced  the 
French  priests.  This  they  no  doubt  did  in  the  hope  of  introducing 
an  iufiuence  which  might  lie  op[Kised  to  that  of  the  English  mis- 
sionaries. Sub-seciuently  to  these  transactions,  and  after  an  attempt 
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by  two  forei^ers  to  murder  Mrs.  Morenhout,  they  have  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  pa&sage  of  a law  for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners 
whatsoever. 

The  aversion  to  the  yiermanent  residence  of  foreigners  is  general, 
and  although  there  is  no  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  land  to  them,  yet 
no  offers  have  hitherto  been  found  sulficient  to  induce  the  chiefs  to 
dis|iose  of  any  portion  of  their  soil.  They  find  in  its  possc.ssion  an 
acknowledged  right  to  rank  and  respectability,  and  it  spontanTOusly 
yields  them  and  their  followers  the  ineaiis  of  sulisisteiice.  So  pow- 
erful is  this  repugnance  to  the  admis-sion  of  foreigners  to  any  of  the 
privileges  arising  from  a possession  of  land,  that  those  who  are 
attempting  to  cultivate  sugar,  &c.,  hold  their  leases  by  so  uncertain 
a tenure  a.s  to  prevent  their  making  any  perinanent  improvement. 

The  canoiw  at  Tahiti  show  an  evident  improvement  on  th<w«^  of  the 
Disappointment  Islanders;  the  bottom  is  constructed  of  one  piece. 
They  use  an  out-rigger,  and  have  a projection  over  the  stern  for 
landing.  The  paddle  is  also  different. 


CCIMItaf  T«MtT1«N  t.'AWC. 


The  fertile  portion  of  the  island  of  Tahiti  lies  in  the  valleys,  which 
are  of  small  extent,  and  in  the  plain  which  extends  from  the  sea  shore 
to  the  spurs  of  the  mountains.  These  produce  tropical  plants  in 
great  abundance  and  luxuriance,  and  are.  proljably  not  exceeded  in 
fertility  by  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  climate  of  this 
region  is  warm  but  nut  enervating,  and  is  well  adapted  fur  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  of  life  To  this  climate  the  habits 
and  pursuits  of  the  natives  are  well  adapteil,  or  rather  they  arc  its 
neces-sary  results.  Their  disposition  learls  them  to  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  tieautiful  scenes  around  them.  Their  cottages  are  to 
be  found  in  retired  and  lovely  spots,  and  arc  usually  siirnmndcd  by 
neatly  fenced  enclosures.  In  the.se,  which  are  often  of  considerable 
extent,  arc  to  be  seen  growing  the  bread-fruit,  vi-apple,  and  orange, 
and  sometimes  extensive  groves  of  tall  cocoa-nut  trees.  In  one  corner 
are  the  patches  of  taro  and  sweet-potatoes. 

The  cottages  are  of  an  oval  form,  usually  aliout  filly  or  sixty  feet 
in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  'I’hc  walls  arc  formed  of  bamboos 
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set  in  the  ground,  with  intervals  of  about  an  inch  between  them,  for 
the  admia.'iion  of  light  and  air.  To  the  top  of  these  a plate-piece  of 
the  hibiscus,  a light  and  strong  wood,  is  lashed  with  sinnet.  From 
this  the  rafters  rise  on  all  sides,  and  meet  in  a ridge,  which  is  about 
half  the  length  of  the  building.  The  rafters  touch  each  other,  and 
are  covered  with  small  mats  made  of  the  paudanus  leaf  These  are 
closely  fitted  together,  and  lappeil  over  each  other,  forming  aii  ini|)er- 
vious  aud  durable  roof  The  lloor  i.s  the  natural  earth ; there  are  no 
partitions,  but  tapa  or  matting  is  employed  as  an  occasional  screen. 
A building  of  this  descriiition  may  be  erected  for  about  fifty  dollars. 


XATirs  Hoi'nc,  Tahiti. 


The  Tahitians  use  neither  tables  nor  chairs.  Their  bedsteads  are 
formed  of  a framework  of  cane,  raised  a short  distance  from  the 
ground,  upon  which  a few  mats  arc  laid.  A pillow  stuffed  with 
aromatic  herbs  is  in  general  use  among  the  lietter  class. 

The  natives  are  generally  to  be  found  in  their  houses,  in  a circle, 
chatting,  reading,  and  singing,  or  smoking,  unless  they  be,  as  is  often 
the  case,  asleep.  They  are  seldom  to  bo  seen  engaged  in  manual 
labour,  except  on  the  sides  of  the  streams  where  they  are  employed 
in  washing,  or  at  the  residences  of  the  chiefs. 

I hesitate  to  speak  of  the  females  of  this  island,  for  I differ  from 
all  who  have  gone  before  me  in  relation  to  their  vaunted  beauty.  I 
did  not  sec  among  them  a single  woman  whom  I could  call  handsome. 
They  have,  indeed,  a soft  sleepiness  about  the  eyes,  which  may  be 
fascinating  to  some,  but  I should  rather  ascribe  the  celebrity  their 
charms  have  obtained  among  navigators,  to  their  cheerfulne.ss  and 
gaiety.  Their  figures  are  bad,  and  the  greater  [Mirt  of  them  are 
parrot-toed.  They  arc  exceedingly  prone  to  prattling,  or  may  rather 
be  said  to  have  a tattling  disjiosition,  for  they  cannot  keep  even  their 
own  secrets. 

This  want  of  reserve  is  not  confined  to  the  women ; the  men  are 
also  incapable  of  keeping  a secret.  A crime  is  divulged  almost  as 
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soon  as  committed,  and  for  a small  reward  they  will  become  informers 
against  their  nearest  relatives  and  friends. 

I have  spoken  of  the  incongruous  character  of  the  dress  of  the 
females.  Among  the  men  thi.s  is  not  as  strongly  marked  as  it  is  sjiid 
formerly  to  have  been,  and  they  are  no  longer  content  with  castHjff 
clothitig.  Those  who  can  obtain  it  ;ire  ilressed  in  sailor’s  garb. 
Others  wear  around  their  bodies,  a wrapper  called  pareu,  which 
extends  to  the  calf  of  the  log.  This  is  tiow  usually  made  of  blue 
cotton  cloth,  and  with  it  some  wear  a cotton  shirt  of  gaudy  rolours. 
Others  luxuriate  in  a pair  of  duck  trousers,  and  carry  the  pareu  upon 
their  shoulders. 

'I’he  a])pearance  of  the  dress  of  the  women  while  at  church,  lu»s 
already  been  spoken  of  On  ordinary  occasiems,  they  wear  the  pare\i 
alone,  but  when  ilre.s.sed,  put  over  it  a loosi'  dress,  resetttbling  a 
night^Tow  n,  buttoned  at  the  wrists  atid  confined  in  no  other  place. 
Relies  of  their  ancient  dress  may  still  occasiotially  be  seen  in  wreaths 
of  flowers  aroutid  the  head,  and  in  the  hair.  The  hau  is  a sort  of 
rim  made  of  pandanus,  and  when  it  has  flowers  lieneath  it  gives  a 


pleasing  and  rural  look  to  the  women,  to  whom  it  also  aflbrds  a 
convenient  and  easily  procured  protection  from  the  sun.  1 he 
wreaths  are  usually  comixiscd  of  the  Cape  Jasmine  and  Rosa  Sinen- 
sis, the  latter  of  which  is  often  stuck  through  the  lobes  of  their  ears, 
and  iti  their  glossy  black  hair. 

The  natives  of  Isith  sexes  seem  paasionately  fond  of  flowers,  but 
the  use  of  these  in  dress  has  been  discouraged  by  their  teachers,  who 
have  taught  them  that  such  vanities  are  unbecoming  to  Christians. 
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I am  at  a loss  to  understand  why  so  innocent  a pleasure  shouhi  not 
have  been  encouraged  rather  than  discountenanced.  In  conformity 
with  this  opinion,  the  absence  of  flowers  around  the  missionaries’ 
dwellings  is  universal,  and  cannot  fail  to  bo  remarked  in  a climate 
where  the  plants  most  admired  in  their  own  country,  as  exotics,  arc  of 
almost  spontaneous  growth. 

C<x)king  and  eating  occupy  but  a small  [xirtiou  of  their  time.  The 
latter  indeed  is  performed  with  more  of  the  air  of  a business  which 
requires  despatch,  than  any  thing  else  they  do.  Their  food  consists 
principally  of  bread-fruit,  taro,  lianana,  vi-applc  (Spondias),  oranges, 
cocoa-nuts,  sugar-cane,  fowls,  and  fish.  They  eat  no  salt,  but  employ 
instead  of  it  a sort  of  sop  made  of  sea^water,  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  the 
root  of  the  Ti.  Their  mode  of  eating  is  somewhat  disagreeable,  for 
the  bread-fruit  or  taro  is  dipped  in  the  sop,  and  then  sucked  into  the 
mouth  with  a smacking  sound  that  may  be  heard  at  some  distance. 
Tlie  vessel  most  commonly  use*!  is  a cocoa-nut  shell.  The  children 
are  fed  upon  poe,  which  is  maile  of  brea*l-fruit  and  taro,  pounded 
together  with  a little  sugar.  The  child  is  laid  on  its  back,  and  is 
crammed  with  balls  of  [xie  of  the  size  of  a walnut,  at  which  it  shovi’s  its 
deligbt,  by  flapping  its  arms,  kicking,  and  chirping  like  a young  bird. 

At  Tahiti  the  mode  of  carrying  burdens  is  the  same  as  we  found 
prevailing  throughout  Polynesia ; the  wood-cut  will  best  explain  it. 
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The  men  of  Tahiti  care  little  about  mu.sio.  but  the  women  appear 
to  be  passionately  fond  of  it,  and  have  very  correct  ears.  Many  of 
them  have  rich  contralto  voices,  and  can  descend  to  very  low  notes, 
while  others  do  not  differ  in  this  resp’ct  from  the  females  of  our  own 
country  ; occa-sionally  one  may  be  found  that  can  sound  e.vccedmgly 
clear  and  very  hioh  notes.  Their  voices  ai-cord  well  with  each 
other,  and  a party  of  four  or  five  will  make  excellent  harmony. 

If  they  ever  hatl  any  native  music,  it  has  loinr  Ix'cn  forgotten,  and 
no  other  sinoino  is  now  heaixl,  but  hymns  and  .sailors'  son"s;  you 
observe,  hotvever,  a pecidiar  nas,al  .sound,  particularly  in  those  who 
indulge  in  the  latter  cla.ss  of  sinirini^. 

Social  amusements  are  prohibiteil  by  severe  [X’naltiea,  nithonoh 
the  people  are  evidently  fond  of  them  : I niuther  saw  nor  heard  myself 
of  any  dancing  or  theatrical  amu.seinents  during  our  stay.  Some  of 
the  ofiicers,  however,  [lersuadctl  a few  females  to  exhibit  a dance, 
upon  the  strict  assurance  that  they  should  not  bo  informial  against- 
Mats  were  spread  upon  the  floor,  on  which  two  of  the  girls  st(K)d  up 
to  dance,  while  the,  others  sat  cross-legged  around.  One  of  the  latter 
began  by  uttering  a few  words  of  no  delicate  iinisjrt,  in  reply  to 
which  all  the  others  nuule  a sort  of  grunt,  with  the  mouth  shut.  To 
this  succeeds  another  set  of  sounds  uttered  with  the  mouth  open. 
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To  this  all  keep  time,  by  drawing  up  the  legs,  thrusting  out  the 
arms,  and  making  all  sorts  of  contortions.  In  the  meantime  the  two 
dancers  proceed,  twisting  their  bodies  into  all  kinds  of  lascivious 
postures.  Little  can  be  said  for  the  gracefulne.ss  of  these  motions, 
although  many  have  descritjcd  them  as  such.  The  whole  finishes 
by  a simultaniHuis  clapping  of  the  bands. 

The  jiarly  that  was  rlespalched  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  top  of  Orohena,  consisted  of  fifteen  persons, 
including  four  natives  as  guides,  and  an  American  of  the  name  of 
Lewis  Sacket,  as  interpreter.  This  man  was  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  was  admirably  rpialified  for  his  duties. 

By  the  advice  of  the  Kiiv.  Mr  Wilson,  the  parly  took  the  route 
across  the  island  which  follows  the  Pappino  valley.  The  distance,  on 
this  line,  to  Lake  Waiherea,  is  no  more  than  twenty-five  miles. 
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while  by  that  which  follows  the  shores,  it  is  fifty  miles  iKifore  the 
point  at  which  the  ascent  begins  is  reached.  None  of  the  *{uides 
were  acrpiaintixl  with  this  route,  and  it  was  therefore  neces-sary  to 
find  a person  who  was.  For  this  purpose  they  in  the  first  place 
proceeilcd  towards  the  eastwarxl  from  Matavai,  for  about  five  miles,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Pappino,  which  they  reached  alxiut  ‘2  p.  >i. 
Here  they  found  a "uide,  and  were  informed  that  the  slreain  wa.s  much 
swollen : they  however  determined  to  fjo  forward,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  a troop  of  boys  and  girls  with  flowers.  Before  they  had 
proceeded  far,  they  reached  a place  where  it  was  neces-sary  to  ford 
the  stream,  whicVi  they  found  diflicult  on  account  of  the  rapidity, 
although  the  water  was  only  three  feet  deep.  Other  forils  of  the 
same  description  occurred  every  few  rods,  until  they  at  last  reached 
one  in  which  the  water  reacheil  to  their  necks.  This  wa.s  of  course 
dangerous  to  those  who  could  not  swim,  but  all  crossed  in  safety.  A 
young  native,  as  if  in  derision  of  the  difficulty  which  they  appeared 
to  experience,  and  of  their  effeminate  bringing  up,  dashed  into  the 
flood,  and  was  seen  plunging  down  the  rapids  as  if  in  s|Hirt,  and 
evidently  with  great  enjoyment,  although  freipiently  wholly  immersed 
in  the  foam.  Our  gentlemen  had  now  an  opportunity  of  comptiriug 
their  own  awkwardness  and  want  of  ease  in  the  new  position  in 
which  they  were  placed,  with  the  agility  and  freedom  of  motion 
exhibited  by  the  natives. 

The  whole  afternoon  was  thus  spent  in  travelling  alxnit  three 
miles,  at  the  end  of  which  they  reached  some  huts,  in  which  they 
passed  the  night  comfortably.  Those  huts  they  were  informed  hail 
been  erected  by  native-s,  who  wished  to  enjoy  a carouse  of  Ava,  far 
from  the  notice  of  the  judges,  and  free  from  the  intrusion  of  their 
spies.  Here  they  were  able  to  indulge  in  their  old  habits  of  do- 
hauchery,  which  not  unfrequently  ended  in  riot  and  bloodshed. 

In  the  morning,  after  three  hours'  travelling,  during  which  they 
frequently  cros-stxl  the  stream,  they  reached  a place  where  a branch 
of  it  came  in  from  the  southwest.  Some  natives  assured  them 
that  by  taking  this  route  they  might  reach  the  top  of  Pitohiti, 
and  stated  that  this  had  been  done  during  the  last  war  by  some 
natives,  who  occupied  it  as  a plime  of  refuge.  In  support  of  this 
statement,  they  mentioned  that  these  refugees  had  found  the  birds 
so  tamo  that  they  might  be  taken  by  hand.  This  circumstance, 
which,  from  its  apparent  incredibility,  might  seem  to  disprove  the 
statement,  is  in  fact  almost  positive  evidence  of  its  truth,  when 
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comparod  with  wlmt  we  had  seen  of  the  birds  in  uninhabited  islands, 
where  their  habits  would  naturally  corresiiond  to  those  secluded  in 
the  mountain  solitudes  of  Tahiti. 

Here-  they  learned  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  accomplish 
both  objects  of  their  mission  within  the  time  for  which  they  were 
furnislnsl  with  provisions.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  didde  the 
party  inUi  two  detachments,  one  of  which  should  proceed  towards  the 
lake,  and  the  other  endeavour  to  ascend  the  mountain. 

It  was  in  this  place  that  the  last  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Christian  and  heathen  parties.  Paura,  their  guide,  pointed  out  all  the 
places  where  any  remarkable  incidents  of  the  conflict  had  occurreel. 
lie  seemed  to  take  particular  pleasure  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
party  to  two  pliwes.  In  one  of  these  a captain  had  his  head  beaten 
to  pieces,  and  the  other  was  a precipice,  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  over  which  the  defeated  party  had  Ix^en  driven  and  dashed 
to  pieces. 

The  detachment  for  the  lake  pursued  its  route,  and  before  dark 
reached  the  solitary  residence  of  a native  family,  called  Waiipi, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received,  and  lodged  in  a building  used 
as  a family  chapel.  This  dwelling  is  situated  in  a romantic  gorge  at 
the  point  of  a mountain,  and  its  existence  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  white  residents  of  the  coast. 

The  next  day  this  detachment  proceeded  up  the  bed  of  the  torrent, 
which  was  even  more  swollen  than  liefore.  They  were  now  sur- 
ronndml  with  the  wild  banana  or  fahie  (Musa  rubra),  having  its 
upright  spikes  loaded  with  its  beautiful  fruit.  Besides  these,  there 
were  many  tree-ferns  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high.  Most  of  the  tree.s 
were  covercrl  with  parasitic  plants,  which  grow  with  great  luxuriance. 
Leaving  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  they  soon  reached  the  dividing  ridge, 
which,  from  observations  with  the  sympiesometer,  is  twenty-seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  summit  of  this  ridge  was  only  a 
few  paces  in  width,  and  was  covered  with  groves  of  fahics,  clinging, 
and  as  it  were  bound  by  numerous  vines,  to  the  rock.  In  these 
respects,  the  surrounding  peaks  closely  resemble  it. 

The  view'  from  the  point  of  the  ridge  which  they  had  reached,  is 
magnificent.  The  lake  lay  almost  beneath  them,  at  a depth  of  about 
ono  thousand  feet,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  perpendicular  cliffs, 
and  apiHsiriug  as  if  inaccessible,  while  numerous  streams  rushed  in 
silvery  fuuin  down  the  rocks;  and  the  lake  itself  seemed  diminished 
in  size  by  the  vastness  of  the  {>recipie<>s  which  enclose  it. 
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In  spite  of  the  steepness  of  the  cliffs,  the  descent  to  the  lake  was 
accomplished  without  accident,  by  scrainblini;  down  tlic  IksI  of  a 
small  stream,  although  they  were  coini>elletl  to  stop  from  time  to 
time,  resting  upon  their  staves,  or  clinging  to  the  shrubs  and  roots, 
while  the  stones  they  had  si’t  in  motion  riishol  onwards,  accumulating 
others  in  their  course,  until  the  united  mass  equallol  an  avalanche. 

When  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  lake,- their  guides  constructed 
a hut,  in  which  they  passed  the  night.  The  iie.vt  day  Lieutenant 
Emmons  made  a survey  of  the  lake,  and  sounded  its  depth  from  a 
raft.  It  was  found  to  be  half  a mile  in  length,  a third  of  a mile  in 
breiulth,  and  in  shajie  nearly  oval.  The  depth  in  the  middle  was 
ninety-six  feet,  whence  it  gradually  decreases  to  the  e<lge.  It  had 
rained  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night,  and  the  lake  was  observed 
to  rise  about  five  feet  in  twenty  hours.  As  far  ns  could  be  discovered 
it  has  no  outlet ; but  the  natives  assert  that  if  a bread-fruit  be  thrown 
into  the  water,  it  will  make  il.s  appearance  at  a spring,  which  gu.shes 
from  the  hill-side,  about  two  miles  north  of  Ooaigtirra,  and  near  the 
sea.  The  height  of  the  surface  of  the  lake,  meiisured  by  the  sym- 
jiicsometer,  is  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

This  detachment  svilfered  not  a little  from  the  continual  rains,  by 
which  they  were  kept  constantly  wet,  and  from  being  obliged  to  sleep 
in  their  damp  dollies.  Their  guides  also  became  apprehensive  that 
they  would  experience  much  dilliculty  in  their  descent  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  island,  in  eonso(|uence  of  the  Ooaigarra.  by  who.se  valley 
the  only  route  lay,  becoming  so  much  swollen  as  to  be  dangerous. 
It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  s<9  out  without  delay ; hut  before  their 
preparations  were  comi>letcd,  they  were  joined  by  the  other  dcUich- 
nicnt. 

This  detachment  having  failed  in  reaching  the  summit  of  Orohena 
had  followed  the  route  of  the  others.  The  guides  who  led  the  moun- 
tain detachment  were  not  found  as  skilful  as  they  had  pretended. 
On  the  first  day,  after  many  unnecessary  turniiig.s,  they  slated  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  halt,  as  the  hour  was  late,  and  there  was 
a risk  of  accident  from  falling,  or  from  being  crusbcil  by  stones,  for 
which  their  queen  would  be  held  responsible.  They  then,  after  much 
searching,  led  the  detachment  to  the  shelter  of  a vast  projecting 
boulder,  where  the  ground  was  dry,  and  afforded  sufficient  room 
to  lodge  fifty  persons.  This  place  was  estiraaUxl  to  be  two  thousand 
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I'ert  atxive  the  sea,  and  comiiiamlod  a splendid  view  over  two  rieli 
valleys,  beyond  which  the  sea  was  visible. 

The  fahiea  were  in  "reat  abundance  around  them.  This  plant  is 
not  found  at  levels  lower  than  si.v  hundreil  feet,  and  is  in  its  greatest 
perfection  at  the  height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet.  It  is  the  vai  of 
('ook,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  Imiiana  in  its  wild  state.  It,  however, 
differs  much  in  the  manner  of  its  growth  from  the  cultivated  variety, 
for  the  fruit  grows  Ujion  an  upright  spike  rising  from  a crown  of 
leaves.  The  fruit  has  the  same  sha|ie  as  the  Uuiana,  but  is  twice  as 
large,  and  is  of  a dei^p  golden  hue,  with  pulp  of  dark  orange  colour. 
It  is  de.stitutc  of  sjnsls,  has  a taste  resembling  that  of  the  commoii 
banana,  but  of  a higher  lluvour,  and  the  natives  are  very  fond  of  it. 

This  shelter  was  re|>ortevl  to  be  the  favourite  retreat  of  wild  hogs, 
but  the  detaclmienl  was  not  disturbed  by  them,  and  passevl  the  night 
without  any  other  disiiuiet  but  that  arising  from  the  |xissibility  that 
the  projecting  Imuhler,  under  which  they  wcit!  lodged,  might  fall  and 
crush  them.  Old  I'aura  made  fire,  by  rubbing  a [aiinted  stick  in  a 
groove  formed  in  another,  and  by  its  blaze  they,  after  a change  of 
clothing,  found  themselves  very  comfortable. 

Mr.  Dana,  who  was  one  of  this  detachment,  was  so  unwell  the  next 
morning  as  to  be  com|)clh'd  to  return,  taking  one  of  the  guides  with 
him.  The  other  gentlemen,  .Messrs.  1‘eale,  Pickering,  Couthouy, 
and  Brackenriilgi'  proceisled  forwards;  but  they  .soon  found  that  the 
guides  ha<l  no  intention  to  letu]  them  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  heavy  rains,  but  pursutsl  a course  so 
devious  and  circuitous  as  to  make  it  probable  that  they  would  los»' 
the  chance  of  setnug  either  the  mountain  or  the  lake.  They  felt 
:is.sured  that  the  ascent,  under  more  favourable  circuinslances,  would 
have  been  practii  able,  but  were  satisfied  that  it  would  reipiire  more 
time  than  they  could  spare.  Notwithstanding  their  disap[siintineiit, 
they  were  compclUsl  at  bust  to  admit  that  the  guides  had  acted  wisely : 
tor  during  the  continuance  of  such  rains  as  afterwards  fell,  the  a.scent 
of  the  luonntain  would  not  only  have  lieeii  dillicult,  hut  extreinelv 
dangerous. 

Compelleil  to  abandon  the  attempt,  they  followed  and  overtisik  Mr. 
Dana,  and  then  turned  up  the  valley.  About  noon,  after  having 
crossed  the  stream  so  ofieu  that  a fourth  of  the  way  might  lie  said  to 
be  by  water,  they  rcachctl  the  residence  of  the  native  family  M aii]ii. 

Dr.  Pickering  is  of  opinion  that  this  dwelling  would  be  an  excellent 
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station  for  a liotaiiist.  It  has  a rich  held  around  it,  and  is,  Is’sidcs, 
witliin  a short  distance  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  island. 

Tlicy  did  not  stop  at  this  place,  but  proeecdinif  forwanis  reached  a 
s[»t  calhsl  by  the  natives  Opna,  where,  in  a shelter  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  has  berni  de.scrilted  as  their  previous  bivouac,  they 
spent  the  nioht.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  almnt  midnittht  a 
\iolent  thundcn,rust  passrsl  through  the  valley. 

The  next  morning  they  went  on  towards  the  lake,  and  on  retiching 
the  crest  of  the  intervening  ridge,  the  weather  moderated,  and  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  extensive  prospect  it  commands. 
Besides  the  lake  at  their  feet,  as  seen  by  the  other  detachment,  they 
had  a view  of  the  cleft  |)eak  of  Orohena,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven 
miles,  rising  from  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  feet  al>ovc  the  s|x>t 
where  they  stood.  Deswending  the  steep  sides  of  the  basin  of  the 
lake,  they  joined  the  oUier  detachment  alxjut  noon. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  lake  had  been  observer!  to  rise  five  feel. 
It  was  now  evident  that  it  had  reached  as  high  a level  as  its  waters 
ever  attain.  Many  plants  (such  as  the  Polygonums)  which  could 
not  live  long  under  such  circumstances,  were  found  entirely  sub- 
merged, and  the  water  had  reached  the  wrsxly  plants  on  the  shor<‘s, 
and  threatened  their  s[)eedy  de.struction. 

The  proposed  line  of  descent  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake, 
and  the  shores  are  so  precipitous  as  to  prevent  walking  around  it.  It 
became  neces-sary,  therefore,  to  cross  it  upon  a rid't,  which  was  a slow 
process.  The  natives  swam  over.  After  crossing  the  lake,  the 
journey  was  continued,  but  it  liecame  neccs.sarv  to  stop  before  night, 
in  order  to  build  a shelter  and  make  a fire.  The  latter  was  a dilTicult 
operation,  where  every  thing  was  dripping  with  water.  A hut  was 
soon  built  of  boughs  of  the  lianann,  and  thatched  with  its  leaves. 
This,  although  not  perfectly  water-tight,  served  their  purpose. 

Their  jirovisions  fortunately  he.hl  out.  The  natives  after  every  meal 
had  been  careful  to  gather  up  all  the  remnants  of  fixsl,  and  to  wrap 
them  in  banana-leaves,  by  which  all  wa-ste  was  avoided.  Thev  had 
been  disap|X)inted  in  obtaining  any  game,  or  any  fish  from  the  lake, 
lx)th  of  which  had  btx'ii  calctdated  u|x>n.  Mr.  Pcale  saw  nothing  to 
shoot  except  a few  birds,  which  were  limited  to  four  or  five  species, 
among  which  were  swallows,  tropic  birds,  and  small  herons.  In  the 
lake,  nothing  was  seen,  although  it  had  been  represented  a.s  full  of 
huge  cels. 

In  the  morning  they  rose  early  and  began  the  descent,  which  wans 
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slow  and  fatiguing.  They  found  the  Ooaigarra  verj’  rapid,  and  were 
comjielled  to  cross  it  frc(|uently.  In  this  their  clothing  wa.s  an 
encumbrance,  for  it  remained  wet,  and  wa.s  conseiiuently  lieavy, 
while  the  natives,  being  naked,  liecame  dry  in  a few  minutes  after 
they  emerged  from  the  water.  This  toil.some  deweiit  occupied  about 
four  hours. 

Tlie  first  inhabited  place  they  reached  was  Mirapahi-,  where  the 
Ooaigarra  runs  into  the  sea.  'I’his  is  situateei  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  near  the  isthmus  by  which  the  two  |K-ninsulus  are  united. 

Most  of  the  party  were  now  exhausted  by  fatigue,  so  that  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  any  of  them  proceeded  oiiwanls  to  Ooari- 
teeva,  while  a canoe  was  procured  for  those  who  were  most  overcome. 
Here  they  were  hospitably  received  by  Teharo,  the  son  of  the 
governor,  Taati,  who  was  himself  absent,  and  bxik  up  their  quarters 
at  the  house  of  the  latter. 

It  was  Wednesday  evening,  (by  the  account  of  the  island,)  and  the 
natives  were  attending  lecture  in  the  church.  Some  of  our  gentlemen 
entered  the  congregation,  and  excited  some  sensation  among  the 
younger  part  of  the  assembly;  far  less,  however,  than  would  Is; 
evinced  should  a 'I'ahitian  enter  one  of  our  churches.  The  service 
was  performed  by  a nalive,rntid  eonsistwl  of  jiraying,  rea>ling  the 
Bible,  and  singing.  The  old  people  ap|ieured  very  devout,  and  it 
was  remarked  that  many  of  them  were  provided  with  B[ieetucles,  to 
enable  them  to  follow  the  reader  ro  their  own  books. 

The  reading  was  performeil  in  a low  monotonous  tone,  and  the 
hymn  was  sung  to  an  old  EuglLsh  tunc,  with  considerable  taste,  by 
the  fomale  part  of  the  congi^gatiou. 

'Oic  assembly  ooiuisted  ^>f  about  one  hundred  persons,  threi'- 
fourtli*  of  wbom>sei«i.tvomen,  all  Vressed  in  the  usual  looM  calieo 
g(wii',.with  large  atrS^  bonnets,  and  liareforjlcd. 

Ylilig^te  ofsfV:  dAVOlida  imutifested  wiUiiiitlhe  church,  the  cl| 
of  die  women  after  the  service  wd».uori<;lti^M  left  room  for:!; 
that  their  funner  liceutiousncas  was  not  cArely  ove^ine  - 
influence  of  their  now  religion.  ■ vov.'- 

When  the  service  was  over,  nearly  the 
lected,  attracted  by  the  sight  of  so  large  a hhq 
Accortling  to  their  own  account,  the  partg^ 
soiled  garments,  was  not  in  a condition'^  pmlO 
impression  on  these  Polynesians.  Still,  it  appeareil  from  an  address 
mode  by  their  preacher,  that  ho  tliuught  that  in  spite  of  their  forlorn 
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condition,  they  posgeescd  many  things  which  the  natives  were  likely 
to  covet,  for  he  exhorted  his  flock  to  depart,  telling  them  that  some  of 
the  strangers’  articles  might  be  missing,  and  “ then  there  would  be 
trouble.” 

Here  was  witnessed  a gorgeotui  sunset ; — the  clouds  to  the  west 
being  lighted  up  as  it  were  with  burnished  gold,  while  to  the  east, 
the  rain-clouds  overhanging  the  mountains,  exhibited  a triple  rain- 
bow, which  at  that  hour  was  of  course  a complete  semicircle. 

In  the  morning  they  set  out  early,  and  walked  to  Pajara,  over  the 
“Broom  Road.”  This  is  about  twelve  feet  in  width,  and  is  well 
made,  being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  having  ditches 
on  each  side.  Over  tlie  streams  which  cross  its  direction,  are  bridges 
of  loose  planks. 

Previous  to  reaching  Papara,  they  came  to  a large  mound  on  a 
point  of  land  near  the  sea-shore.  This  is  the  same  that  is  described 
by  Cook.  The  steps  of  which  he  speaks  are  now'  almost  obliterated, 
being  entire  only  at  one  of  the  comers,  and  there  is  little  appearance 
of  the  stones  having  been  s<iuared.  It  is  now'  about  forty  feel  high ; 
the  space  on  the  top  is  alxmt  twenty  feet  w'ide;  the  base  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  by  fifty  feet ; ami  it  is  almost  entirely  overgrow'n 
willi  bushes. 

An  account  of  the  object  of  this  structure  was  given  by  the  old 
chief  of  Panawea  As  he  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  chiefs,  and  his 
statement  differs  in  some  particulars  from  that  given  by  Cook,  I think 
proper  to  insert  it  This  chief  stated  that  it  liad  not  been  used  as  a 
place  of  scpidtnre  or  as  a moral,  but  was  a sort  of  temple  or  high 
place  on  which  the  image  of  one  of  their  gods  had  stood ; that  for- 
merly many  such  mounds  had  existed  upon  the  island,  but  that 
w'henever  war  broke  out  between  tw'o  districts,  each  was  de.sirons  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  other’s  tehee  or  idol,  for  the  loss  of  it  was  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  god  was  less  pow'erful  than  that  of  the  other 
district;  that  when  one  district  had  been  subjugated  by  another,  and 
the  two  districts  united  into  one,  the  monnd  of  the  conquered  party 
was  de-stroyed.  From  this  account  it  would  appear  that  these  struc- 
tures had  served  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  several  independent 
districts. 

This  account  is  rendered  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  a moral 
of  quite  a different  character  exists  within  a mile  or  two  of  this 
mound.  This  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a grove  of  large  bread-fruit, 
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pooron,  and  aiti  treea.  It  is,  like  the  other  mnraia,  an  encloeure  of 
quadraii);ular  form,  about  sixty  yards  iu  hei);ht,  and  thirty  in  breadth. 
The  wall  is  about  ten  feet  thick  and  four  feet  high.  The  lower  part 
of  it  is  eximposetl  of  five  rows  of  round  stones,  of  uniform  size,  each 
about  the  size  of  a man's  head,  which  the  natives  now  call  tnrtlc- 
heads.  arranged  like  cannon-ljalU  in  an  arsenal.  On  the.se  lies  a 
course  of  square  stones.  The  ronicrs  of  the  wall  arc  strengthened  by 
square  blocks.  There  was  also  a flat  stone,  placed  upright,  at  each 
corner,  and  another  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  the  last  of  which 
is  called  a preaching-stone. 

The  chief  of  Paiiawea  likewise  stated,  that  there  used  to  be  in  each 
of  these  inorais  a sort  of  platform,  siipjiortctl  by  stakes,  on  which 
were  laid  the  Uxlies  of  human  victims,  and  the  carcasses  of  hogs,  on 
which  the  tehee  or  god  was  sup)x>8cd  to  feed  ; that  the  dead  brought 
to  the  place  for  interment  were  not  buried  immediately,  but  were 
placed  iu  a hut  until  all  the  flesh  was  consumed,  after  which  the 
bones  were  carefully  cleaned,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  skull, 
wra|>[ieil  in  many  folds  of  tapa,  and  deposited  in  the  enclosure  ; that 
the  skull  was  taken  home  by  the  nearest  relative,  and  kept  as  a 
talisman.  He  added,  that  only  the  bones  of  chiefs  were  honoured  in 
this  way,  while  those  of  lower  rank  were  deposited  on  the  outside  of 
the  enclosure. 

Other  accounts,  however,  state  that  these  morals  were  never  used 
as  ordinary  places  of  burial,  but  that  the  bodies  of  enemies  slain  in 
battle  were  brought  to  them,  and  consumed  in  a fire  made  on  a thick 
part  of  the  wall. 

The  party  .saw  an  old  man,  who  had  his  dc|>osit  of  bread-fruit  in 
one  of  the.se  morais.  The  bread-fruit  in  its  crude  state  will  keep 
only  for  a short  time ; but  if  buried  iu  jnts,  it  ferments  and  forms  a 
substance  which  may  be  long  preserved,  called  masi.  This  sulwtance 
has  a taste  like  that  of  lx»-bread,  and  is  use<i  at  sea,  in  the  voyages 
the  natives  make  to  the  Paumotu  Group,  and  iu  their  excursions  in 
search  of  pearls. 

The  next  place  the  party  reached  was  Papara,  at  which  Mr.  Ors- 
mond  of  the  Mission  resides.  Taati,  who  has  been  named  as  one  of 
the  great  chiefs,  has  his  usual  alxdc  here,  but  was  absent  on  a visit 
to  the  ships.  Mr.  Orsmond  was  kind  enough  to  offer  to  such  of  the 
jmrty  as  felt  too  much  fatigued  to  proceed  farther  on  fcx>t,  a passage 
to  Papicti  in  his  lioat. 

The  coral  reef  is  interrupted  in  front  of  the  small  bay  which  makes 
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up  to  Papara,  and  the  surf  da-shcs  with  some  violence  against  the 
shore ; hut  the  passage,  except  for  a short  distance,  was  made  within 
the  reef  and  in  smooth  water. 

A.S  Taati  was  absent,  one  of  his  sons,  (and  he  is  reported  to  have  a 
dozen,)  did  the  honours  of  the  house,  and  provided  them  with  break- 
fast, This  consisted  of  pig,  taro,  and  bread-fruit,  the  standing  dishes 
of  Tahiti.  The  table  was  covered  with  a cloth  matlc  of  Russia 
sheeting,  and  furnished  with  plates,  cui>s  and  saucers,  knives,  forks, 
and  s{KX>ns. 

In  this  place,  also,  a large  portion  of  the  population,  and  particu- 
larly of  tho  women,  as-scmbled  to  liave  a look  at  the  strangers.  It 
was  remarked  tliat  there  was  more  beauty  among  the  young  girls 
than  they  had  before  seen  upon  the  island.  Many  of  them  had  their 
heads  gaily  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  flowers. 

On  leaving  Papara,  they  were  accompanied  by  a bevy  of  these  gay 
damsels,  laughing  and  enjoying  themselves  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  guides.  The  latter  had  also  stuck  the  scarlet  Rosa  Sinensis 
through  the  lobes  of  tho  ears,  and  decorated  their  heads  with  wreaths 
after  the  manner  of  the  girls. 

At  Papara,  the  coast  begins  to  wind  to  the  northwe-st,  and  gradu- 
ally inclines  more  to  the  northward,  'llieir  route  again  lay  along  the 
Broom  Road,  which  e.xtcnds  completely  around  the  island.  It  Is  in 
places  almost  arched  over  by  trees,  that  grow  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
form  a delightful  shade.  It  may  be  termed  a national  work,  and  but 
for  its  want  of  width,  would  bear  comparison  with  many  of  the  turn- 
pikes in  the  United  States.  The  streams  which  intersect  it  have  all 
been  once  crossed  by  good  bridges  of  plank,  but  these  are  now  going 
to  decay. 

At  short  intervals  arc  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  planted  along  the 
road ; these  are  called  the  quotm’s,  and  travellers  are  at  liberty  to  help 
lhem.selves  to  tlie  fruit.  The  [irivate  groves  whose  fruit  it  is  wished 
to  protect,  are  tabooed.  This  is  indicated  by  tying  a girdle  of  leaves 
around  them,  and  this  simple  signal  is  still  respected,  although  the 
superstition  on  which  its  sanctity  was  founded  has  ceased  to  prevail. 
The  natives  travel  a great  deal  on  this  road,  and  some  use  it  in  going 
to  visit  places  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  in  preference  to 
passing  over  the  mountains. 

At  sunset  they  reached  Otapuna,  which  is  a large  village, 
pleasantly  situated  on  a low  [loint  of  land,  covered  with  orange. 
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bread-fruit,  and  cocoa-nnt  trees.  In  Ibis  place  Utami,  one  of  the 
principal  chiefs,  who  is  governor  of  this  district,  resides.  With  him 
our  travellers  took  op  their  quarters.  His  dwelling  differs  from  other 
native  houses,  in  being  divideii  into  rooms,  and  having  floors  of 
plank;  indeed,  every  thing  about  his  establi.shmcnt  indicated  more 
refinement  than  they  had  yet  met  with.  His  table  was  set  out  after 
the  European  fashion,  and  ho  gave  them  tea  made  of  a native  herb. 

Utami  is  a very  intelligent  |)erson,  and  had  been  one  of  Pomarc’s 
great  captains.  He  related  many  anecdotes  of  the  struggle  in  1%1,'j, 
which  by  his  account  appeared  to  have  been  a sanguinary  one.  He 
stated,  that  on  the  retreat  of  the  heathen  party,  all  their  prisoners 
were  put  to  death,  by  beating  out  their  brains  with  clulis;  that 
numliers  of  them  had  Ixien  forceil  over  precipices;  tuui  that  many 
had  fled  even  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  where  they  remained 
until  a general  pardon  and  amnesty  had  been  proclaimetl  by  Pomaro. 
Even  this  was  not  accepted  by  all,  for  many  remsiined  in  the  wild 
and  dreary  regions  of  the  mountains,  refusing  to  embrace  the  new 
religion ; and  of  these  some  had  continued  to  exist  until  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years.  Utami  was  of  opinion  that  this  remnant  was 
now  extinct. 

Among  other  things,  he  informed  them  that  the  wild  race  which  hail 
previously  inhabited  the  island,  were  accvistomeil  to  roam  all  over  it ; 
but  that  since  they  had  been  subdued  or  exterminated,  none  but  the 
cutters  of  sandal-wood  had  been  accustomed  to  enter  the  mountainous 
regions.  Thest!  had  been  in  the  habit  of  as<-ending  the  most  difficult 
peaks  by  the  aid  of  rope.s,  and  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  but  he  was  of 
opinion  that  no  one  now  remained  who  knew  the  way. 

Utami  was  a fine-looking  white-headed  man,  of  giant  projiortions, 
and  when  s|ieaking  of  his  former  deeds  in  arms,  showed  a great  deal 
of  fire  and  animation.  Before  he  retired  to  rest  he  read  a chapter  in 
the  Bible,  and  made,  a prayer  with  much  apparent  devotion.  He 
seems  to  have  a great  disposition  to  adopt  European  improvements, 
and  was  engaged  in  building  a house,  which  when  fiuislietl,  will  be 
the  best  in  the  island.  The  floors  will  be  all  laid  with  plank,  it  will 
have  partitions  of  boards,  and  large  windows  with  Venetian  blinds. 

This  village  is  the  next  in  size  and  importance  to  Papieti, 

When  this  party  first  descended  to  the  beach  and  reached  Mira- 
pah£,  they  found  a vessel  on  the  stocks  there.  This  enabled  them 
to  obtain  some  information  in  relation  to  the  naval  architecture  and 
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foreign  commerce  of  Taliiti.  The  vessel  was  a small  schooner,  and 
the  building  of  it  wa.s  superintended  by  a Yankee.  The  timber  em- 
ployed was  that  called  by  the  natives  mape  (niocarpus  edulis),  which 
is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  7’hc  supply  of  this  wood  is, 
however,  limited.  The  poorou  (Hibiscus  tiliaceus),  is  also  employed 
in  ship-building,  but  it  can  only  be  procured  of  small  size,  and  is 
therefore  unfit  for  the  structure  of  many  parts  of  a vessel. 

Several  vessels  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  burden  have 
already  been  built  upon  the  island.  These  have  been  employed  in 
tlie  tratle  to  New'  South  Wales,  whither  they  carry  sugar,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  and  arrow-root,  and  whence  they  bring  back  in  return  hardware, 
cloths,  calicoes,  &c.  In  the  ports  of  New  South  Wales  they  pay  the 
.same  duties  and  charges  as  Dritish  bottoms. 

The  commercial  resources  of  these  islands  are  very  limited ; most 
of  the  vcs.scls  that  visit  Tahiti  are  those  belonging  to  our  whaling 
fleet;  tliese  average  less  than  a hundred  annually.  From  them  the 
natives  are  enabled  to  dis(x)so  of  some  of  the  supplies  they  raise,  and 
in  return  obtain  such  articles  as  will  promote  their  comfort  and  add 
to  tlieir  pleasure.  The  whale-ships,  for  the  most  part,  have  articles 
of  trrnle  which  tliey  barter  with  the  natives,  so  that  little  money  is 
required  to  carry  on  their  business.  The  natives,  particularly  the 
chiefs,  are  however  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  money.  An 
estimate  ha.s  been  made  that  each  of  these  vessels  introduces  goods 
into  the  islands  to  the  amount  of  $500  each,  making  a total  amount 
of  $50,000;  but  I very  much  question  whether  it  can  reach  this 
extent ; and  if  this  amount  be  sold,  it  must  include  the  profits  ; half 
the  sum,  1 should  think,  was  a large  estimate. 

The  few  other  vessels  that  visit  the  islands  bring  little  cargo : if 
two  arrive  at  the  same  time,  they  destroy  each  other's  ventures  by 
glutting  the  markets. 

The  pearl-shell  fishery  of  the  Paumotu  Group  centres  here.  I 
was  told  it  was  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  French  consul.  For 
a few'  years  before  our  arrival,  viz.,  from  1832  to  '38,  it  hatl  been  very 
productive.  The  amount  obtained  was  about  nine  hundred  tuns, 
which  was  estimated  to  be  valued  at  $45,000  to  $50,000;  tho  greater 
part  of  this  was  sent  to  France.  Of  the  agricultural  products  they 
have  little  to  dispose  of  as  yet;  neither  is  the  island  susceptible  of 
any  very  extended  operations,  to  induce  vessels  to  visit  it  exclusively 
for  its  trade  or  productions.  Tho  three  chief  articles  of  production 
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arc  sugar,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  arrow-root.  The  following  statement 
w!is  furnished  me  of  the  quantities  produced. 


SCOAS. 


Tahiii»  . 
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IVtnibora  aikd  i 

. 00  •• 

« 4,500 

Ruiat^,  ^ 

. 50  “ 

3, too 

1 3,300 

24,600 

Of  arrow-root  there  are  about  fifty  tons  produced,  valued  at  nearly 
$4,000,  which  revenue,  included  with  the  alwve,  will  make  the  sum 
of  nearly  $29,000  as  the  value  derived  from  the  agricultural  produc- 
tions of  all  these  islands.  If  they  were  under  projicr  cultivation,  tiiis 
amount  would  be  greatly  increased  ; and  from  the  estimate  of  a com- 
petent person,  it  was  believed  that  the  productions  might  yield,  if 
properly  attendtsl  to,  a revenue  of  $.300,IXM4,  as  coffee,  cotton,  and 
indigo  might  be  added  to  tlie  aliove  articles ; but  this  is  undoubtedly 
an  estimation  one-half  loo  great,  and  would  require  an  amount  of 
laixmr  tliat  the  present  native  population  arc  inadequate  to  perform, 
and  which  their  climate,  wants,  and  desirc.s  will  never  prolmbly  excite 
them  to,  or  render  necessary. 
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The  Porpoise,  having  been  refitted,  was  sent  to  sea  on  the  20th 
Septcmlxir,  for  the  purpose  of  again  visiting  tlie  west  end  of  Xairsa 
or  Dean’s  Island,  with  Krusenstern's  and  Lararctf.  She  was  also 
ordered  to  pass  over  the  8up]Msed  locality  of  Kecreatiou  Island,  and 
then  to  meet  the  Vincennes  at  Rose  Island,  the  easternmost  of  the 
Samoan  or  Navigator’s  Group.* 

A stormy  evening  having  occurred  previous  to  our  leaving  Matavai 
Bay,  “ Jim,”  the  pilot,  desired  to  see  me ; on  his  coming  into  the 
cabin,  to  my  great  amusement,  he  urged  me  to  allow  him  to  go  to 
Papicti,  where  he  was  sure  he  would  be  wanted ; and  when  1 asked 
for  what  purpose,  he  told  me  that  the  “thunder  and  lightning  would 
bring  in  shi(is  of  war.”  lie  was  displeased  when  I laughed  and  said, 
that  as  he  was  engaged  on  board  my  ship,  I would  wait  until  1 
saw  the  ships  before  I could  give  him  permission.  He  then  reminded 
me  of  the  night  t>efore  we  arrived,  when  there  was  plenty  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  that  he  hud  told  me  as  soon  as  he  came  on  hoard 
that  he  expected  us.  He  went  on  to  repeat  that  he  was  sure  that 
they  would  want  him  early  in  the  morning  at  Papieti,  but  I persisted 
in  my  refusal ; and  in  the  morning  he  appearwl  much  disconcerted 
to  find  that  there  was  nothing  in  sight  out  of  which  he  could  make 
a ship  of  war. 

The  surveys  of  the  four  harbours  of  Matavai,  Papaoa,  Toanoa,  and 
Papieti,  had  been,  as  staled  in  the  preceding  chapter,  commenced 
soon  after  our  arrival;  they  had  made  considerable  progress  before 

• A copy  of  tbe  onleni  will  bo  Ibum]  in  .Appendix  III. 
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the  (ieiiarture  of  the  Vincennes,  and  were  sut)se<inc!nlly  completed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Peacock.* 

I was  desirous,  in  addition,  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  least 
depth  of  water  on  the  Dolphin  Shoal,  and  ha<i  employed  Ixiats  in 
making  aexurute  soundings.  The  rcstilts,  however,  were  so  unsatis- 
factory, on  account  of  the  ever-varying  level  of  the  tiile,  that  I could 
not  hope  that  they  would  serve  for  a reference  by  which  to  ascertain 
the  future  increase  of  this  bank,  by  the  growth  of  the  coral.  I 
therefore  planted  a large  stone,  with  a horirontal  surface,  and  having 
found  the  shosdest  place  on  the  bank,  carefully  measured  the  differ- 
ence in  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  stone  anil  the  rock  of  the  bank, 
by  an  excellent  spirit-level.  I then  cau.sed  a mark  to  be  traced  U|Km 
the  surface  of  the  stone,  pointing  towards  the  place  on  the  Ixink 
where  the  Icvclling-stalf  had  been  plai'esl.  The  difference  of  level 
was  t»'cnty-five  feet  seven  inches.  Old  Taua,  the  chief  of  the 
district,  promised  me  that  he  would  talsKi  the  stone,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  touched  or  disturbed  on  any  account;  and,  to  preserve 
it  from  any  accidental  disturbance,  it  was  set  four  feel  into  the 
ground. 

The  Vincennes  moved  to  the  harbour  of  Papieti  on  the  22d  Sei> 
tember.  At  the  same  time,  orders  were  given  to  the  Peacock  and 
Flying-Fish  to  take  on  board  their  articles  from  Point  Venus,  and 
to  follow  as  soon  as  they  ha<l  done  so.  The  tender  requiriHl  some 
repairs,  which  could  be  done  with  more  safely  at  Papieti.  Both 
vessels  joined  us  in  that  harliour  on  the  24tli. 

In  proceeding  to  Papieti,  we  left  Matavai  Bay  in  the  morning,  and 
within  a few  hours  had  anchored  in  the  harlxiur  of  the  former  place. 
No  soundings  are  to  be  had  licyond  the  line  of  reefs,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  anchorage ; the  outer  wall  of  the  reef  surrounding  the 
island  is  in  fact  per|iendicular,  with  the  exception  of  some  projecting 
jialches  in  Matavai  Bay,  and  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Venus.  On  the 
latter  the  French  frigate  Artemise  struck,  in  1h;16. 

At  the  season  of  the  year  when  we  made  this  short  passage,  there 
is  some  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  entering  the  harixmr  of  Papieti, 
and  much  caution  is  therefore  uect*ssary.  'I'he  triules  at  this  season 
are  irregular,  ami  the  winds  which  prevail  are  light ; they  also  are 
most  apt  to  fail  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  vessel  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  narrovs'  passage  through  the  reefs,  in  which  case  the 

* TIs;  chart  of  these  harbours  will  bo  foutitl  in  the  Hydrographical  Atlas. 
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current,  which  rustics  stroii)(ly  out  anil  sometimes  across  the  passive, 
may  cause  a vessel  to  drift  upon  the  western  reef.  Tlie  proper  mode 
of  guarding  against  this,  is  to  keep  the  vessel  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  eastern  reef 

Tlio  scenery  at  Papieti  is  remarkable ; llie  background  is  filled 
up  with  a number  of  piiinucle-sha[ied  mounlains,  jutting  up  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms;  beneath,  and  directly  in  front  of  them,  lies 
the  semicircular  harbour,  surroundwl  by  the  white  cottages  and 
churches  of  the  village,  embosomed  in  luxuriant  foliage ; these 
dwellings  have  a peaceful  and  home-like  look,  to  the  eye  of  an 
American.  In  front,  the  little  coral  island  of  Moto-utu  forms  an 
embcllisluxl  foreground,  and  serves  to  break  the  regularity  of  the 
line  of  the  harbour,  while  by  concealing  its  c.xtent,  it  gives  it  an  air 
of  greater  magnitude  than  it  in  reality  posses.ses.  To  my  eye,  this 
view  combined  within  itself  a perfect  picture  of  Polvnesian  scencrv, 
enhanced  in  beauty  by  the  signs  of  civilization,  among  which  was 
the  national  flag  of  Tahiti,  waving  from  a fortress  on  Moto-utu. 

The  pur[iose  of  my  visit  to  Papieti  Inul  originally  liecn  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  great  chiefs  on  Ixiard,  when, 
according  to  custom,  presents  ore  made  them ; but  before  thus  was 
done,  I determined  that  the  bicsincss,  which  1 had  laid  before  the 
council,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  should  be  adjusted.  This 
was  done  satisfactorily  on  the  23d,  when  they  icssented  to  all  that  had 
been  asked  of  them.  I am  convinced  that  their  conduct  in  this 
matter  was  dictated  throughout  by  a sense  of  what  is  right,  and  am 
satisfied  that  if  grievances  do  exist,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  them, 
when,  if  redre.ss  is  within  their  power,  it  will  be  granted. 

Agreeably  to  my  invitation,  I’ata,  who  apfxsared  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  queen,  the  two  princesses,  Xinito  and  Taii,  and  all  the 
head  chiefs,  visited  the  ship,  accompanied  by  the  foreign  consuls. 
'Pile  ship  was  dressed  for  the  occa.sion  with  flags,  and  they  were 
received  with  every  mark  of  resjiect.  Luneheiin  was  prepared  for 
them ; and  when  they  were  all  seated  at  it,  it  struck  me  that  1 had 
never  seen  such  a collection  of  corpulent  persons.  Previous  to  eating, 
one  of  the  oldest  chiefs  said  grace.  Their  appetites  were  good  ; none 
of  the  food  apjieared  to  come  amiss.  They  seemed  heartily  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  conducteil  themselves  with  a propriety  that  surprised 
us  all.  They  were  cmitious  in  partaking  of  the  wine  which  was  set 
liefore  them,  and  seemtsl  evidently  ujsm  their  gixxi  Ixihaviour.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  high  chiefs,  who,  to  the  number  of  about 
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fifteen,  had  been  invited;  but,  besides  these,  about  an  equal  number 
of  others  contrived  to  get  on  board  without  invitation ; the  latter 
thrust  themselves  forward  with  ciigcrness  to  occupy  places  at  the 
table,  but  were  compelle<l  to  give  place  to  those  of  higher  rank.  A 
second  table  was,  however,  prepared  for  them,  at  which  they  took 
their  seats,  and  did  ample  justice  to  what  was  set  before  them. 

The  variety  of  costume  which  was  exhibited  at  this  banquet  was 
amusing.  The  priiices.ses  were  dressed  in  white  frocks,  shoes  mid 
stockings,  and  chip  bonnets,  but  looked  awkwanlly  in  them,  and 
appeared  more  like  boys  in  girls’  clothes  than  women.  Some  of  the 
men  wore  full  suits,  coats,  vests,  and  |>antaloons,  of  a variety  of 
colours ; others  had  sailors’  round  jackets ; others  again  had  only- 
shirts  and  pantaloons,  all  too  small,  both  in  brc.T<lth  and  length.  Some 
had  black  felt  hats  of  all  po.ssible  fashions,  and  others  wore  them  of 
straw  ; some  had  shoes  on  their  feet,  others  had  none. 

Paofai's  son  attracted  attention  by  his  ridiculous  ap[>earance ; he 
wore  a red  check  shirt,  light  white  pantaloon.s,  that  reached  only  half 
way  down  his  legs,  coarse  shoes  without  stockings,  and  a short- 
skirtol  drummer's  coat  of  blue,  plentifully  faced  with  scarlet.  The 
latter  was  so  small  for  him,  that  no  force  would  make  it  button  upon 
him.  To  finish  all,  he  had  a high-crowned  conical  felt  hat  stuck 
upon  the  top  of  his  head. 

After  luncheon,  they  repaired  to  the  deck,  to  receive,  the  prc.sents 
prepared  for  them.  These  I had  lieen  ailvLsed,  in  order  to  avoid 
unplea.sant  scenes,  to  pack  in  bundles,  as.surted  to  the  rank  of  the 
parties.  In  s]>ite  of  this  precaution,  much  consultation  took  place 
among  them,  and  a desire  to  exchange  with  one  another  was  mani- 
fested. This  w!us  particularly  the  ca.se  with  our  old  acquaintance 
Taua,  and  his  friend  Otore,  the  ex-minister  and  former  favourite  of 
the  i|ueen.  The  presents  for  the  ciueen  and  roy'al  family  were  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  Uata,  who.  as  has  been  stated,  appeared  as  the 
representative  of  her  majesty. 

Otore,  who  has  been  just  named,  is'didy  a jictty  chief,  but  had 
lieen  the  quecu'tr  favorite  and  minister,  until  he  was  dismissed  in 
cous<-iiuence  of  ^is‘Yfol(b%|(t  indulgence  in  intoxication.  He  is  con- 
sidertal  as  the  greatest  orator  on  the  island.  He  and  Taua  are  boon 
companions,  and  w'crc  continually  on  board  the  vessels,  where  they 
so  timed  their  visits  that  the  hour  of  breakfast  was  sure  to  find  them 
either  actually  seateil  at  table  or  awaiting  an  invitation.  Although  at 
first  welcome,  the  habitual  intrusion  of  the.se  and  others  upon  the 
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messes,  finally  became  an  annoyance,  and  on  board  the  Peacock  they 
had  at  last  recourse  to  " clearing  the  ship  of  strangers”  during  meals. 
Taua  did  not  mind  tliis;  and  when  we  left  Matavai,  he  was  so  kind 
as  to  remove  to  Papieti,  in  order  to  be  near  his  friends. 

Among  other  visiters  on  this  occasion,  I had  the  honour  of  the 
company  of  General  Freyre,  formerly  President  of  Chili,  who  has 
chosen  Tahiti  as  his  residence.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  become 
acquainted  with  him,  particularly  as  I had  it  in  my  iwwer  to  give 
him  recent  news  from  liis  own  country  and  Peru,  which  he  was 
desirous  of  hearing.  He  spoke  much  of  the  deprivation  he  suffered 
by  a separation  from  his  family,  and  from  the  want  of  society,  but 
uttered  not  a word  of  complaint  against  his  enemies. 

He  lives  in  a small  cottage  on  the  bank  of  the  harbour  at  Papieti, 
where  he  is  highly  respected ; his  manner  and  whole  deportment  are 
gentlemanly;  he  is  tall  and  robust,  with  a florid  complexion,  and 
appears  about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  In  the  chapter  on  Chili,  his 
public  acts  have  been  sufiiciently  enlarged  upon;  and  although  his 
political  course  may  have  been  much  condemned,  I can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  private  character  is  held  in 
his  native  country. 


There  are  many  pretty  walks  about  Tahiti;  the  small  streams, 
flowing  through  luxuriant  woods,  add  much  to  its  beauty;  these 
vou  It.  12 
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run  bubbling  along  to  the  sea,  jiassing  many  cool  and  pleasant  places ; 
tlioir  entrances  arc  usually  closed  up  by  the  natives,  for  the  purjwse 
of  taking  fish,  a sort  of  dam  being  constructed,  over  which  the  waters 
flow,  and  the  natives  standing  on  the  outside,  up  to  their  waists  in 
water,  are  often  seen  taking  the  fish  in  baskets.  The  sketch  by  Mr. 
Agate  is  characteristic. 

On  arriving  at  Tahiti,  or  indeed  at  any  of  the  islands,  resjicct  is 
naturally  due  to  the  chiefs;  this,  I am  assunsl,  wils  felt  by  us  all;  but 
long  before  sailing  we  became  disgusted  with  seeing  these  large  and 
iioble-looking  men  {Hissing  from  ship  to  ship,  even  including  Paofai 
himself,  soliciting  foul  linen  to  wa-sh,  and  jierforming  other  services 
that  were  not  in  keeping  with  their  rank.  There  is  one,  however, 
whom  I must  do  justice  to,  llitoti.  He  maintained  the  character 
given  him  by  Ca(itain  Beechey.  1 was  much  {)lea.s»>d  with  his  whole 
de{K>rtment  on  his  visit  to  me,  and  also  when  1 saw  him  at  his  own 
house;  he  paid  but  two  visits  to  the  ship,  and  those  within  a day  or 
two  of  our  departure.  That  he  did  not  visit  the  ves.scls  iK-fore,  wa-s 
in  order,  as  was  sup(X)sed,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  tres{Ki.ssing  on 
our  liberality;  he  refused  to  accept  any  presents,  and  would  only 
drink  wine  when  requesteil,  performing  all  the  little  courtesies  of  the 
table  with  grace  and  politeness. 

On  his  visit  to  the  Peacock,  Lieutenant  Emmons  and  Mr.  Hale 
Ixing  the  only  gentlemen  on  iMiard,  receivctl  him  with  the  attentions 
due  his  rank ; w hen  taking  leave  he  reqiiesteil  to  know  their  names, 
w Inch  were  given  to  him  in  English  orthogra|)hy ; he  at  once  tisik 
out  his  {lencil,  and  with  great  readiness  wrote  them  in  the  Tahitian 
dialect,  as  “ Emaani”  and  “ Helavi !” 

Dr.  Pickering  and  Mr.  Couthouy  lieing  desirous  of  making  another 
attempt  to  reach  the  top  of  Orohena,  1 willingly  gave  them  the 
longest  leave  (lossible,  to  eflcct  their  object.  They  determined  on 
attempting  the  ascent  of  the  ridge  Icatling  directly  up  from  Matavai 
Bay,  ns  the  one  that  hiul  appeared  to  them  most  practicable.  Lewis 
Sacket,  who  has  already  been  s(iokea  of,  was  again  their  interpreter; 
for  guide,  Mr.  Wilson  recommended  an  old  man  by  the  name  of 
V’ahaore.  who  was  said  to  lx;  the  only  person  now  living  who  had 
visited  the  top  of  Orohena ; in  this  selection  they  were  fortunate : 
Vahaorc  had  been  in  his  youth  a great  warrior,  and  his  Ux>ks  did 
not  lx;lie  it ; he  wa.s  of  the  middle  size,  thin  and  sinewy,  and  w ith  a 
fine  eye;  although  past  si. vty  years  of  ago,  he  had  scarcely  a gray 
hair ; his  gait  was  firm  and  his  carriage  erect ; he  was  constant  in 
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liis  attention  to  his  duties,  and  rarely  spoke  unless  relative  to  his 
business. 

After  the  guides  had  been  engageil,  our  gentlemen  jia-sscd  the 
night  in  a native  hou.se  close  by,  ready  to  start  at  an  early  hour.  At 
daylight,  Vahaoro  and  his  son  were  provided  with  ropes ; the  rea.son 
the  old  man  gave  for  taking  his  son  was,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
learn  the  way.  They  now  set  out,  and  by  nine  o’clock  had  reached 
a higher  point  than  at  anytime  on  their  former  journey : this  was 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and  was  attained  after 
having  walked  six  miles.  When  they  had  reached  the  altitude  of 
fifteen  hundred  feet  they  no  longer  found  any  paths.  On  arriving  at 
this  point,  they  halted  for  some  time  to  make  collections  of  land- 
shells,  and  some  very  interesting  sjiccimcns  were  obtained  of  Helices, 
Partnla.s,  Cyclostomas,  Curocullas,  and  I’lipas ; after  this  they  con- 
tinued ascending,  the  ridge  gradually  becoming  narrower,  until  they 
reached  a spot  on  the  ridge  where  there  was  not  room  for  one  person 
to  pass  by  another,  and  where  they  could  look  down  a precipice  on 
each  side  to  depths  of  two  thousand  feet. 

Plants  that  were  below  of  small  siice  here  grew  into  large  woody 
shrubs ; among  them  a species  of  Epacris  was  found  growing  luxu- 
riantly along  the  crest  of  the  ridges,  and  magnificent  arborescent  ferns 
on  the  mountain  sides,  some  of  them  forty  feet  in  height ; another 
species  was  seen  whose  fronds  were  more  than  twenty  feet  in  length. 
Their  path  was  much  impeded  by  the  tangled  ferns  and  wiry  grass 
(Gleichenia),  which  it  was  impossible  to  get  through  without  the  aid 
of  a knife  or  hatchet.  They  had  now  reached  four  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  the  highest  point  yet  attained,  according  to  the  guide,  by 
white  men : two  o’clock  had  arrived,  and  as  there  was  no  place  where 
they  could  encamp,  or  any  chance  of  reaching  a point  suitable  for 
jiassing  the  night  in,  by  the  advice  of  V'ahaore,  they  allowed  him  to 
look  for  one.  The  mountain  top  was  still  estimated  to  lie  six  miles 
distant  ■,  they  had  little  doubt  that  it  could  be  ascended  by  follow- 
ing the  ridge,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  could  accomplish  the 
task  if  time  permitted.  The  day  was  fine,  and  they  enjoyed  a view 
of  the  whole  mountain,  which  apjieared  as  if  it  were  the  centre 
from  which  the  different  ridges  of  the  island  radiate  in  ten  or  twelve 
directions  towards  the  coast,  having  deep  and  narrow  valleys  between 
them,  through  which  the  mountain  torrents  rush.  These  valleys 
spread  out  as  they  ajiproach  the  coast,  and  the  ridges  become  more 
rounded  and  accessible. 
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After  reconnoitring  the  ground  for  some  time.  Valiaore  recollected 
a place  where  they  might  pass  the  night,  which  he  thought  was  not 
far  distant.  He  therefore  immediately  began  to  break  a road,  which 
he  continued  for  about  a quarter  of  a mile  along  the  ridge.  He  then 
reached  a place  where  the  descent  might  be  made,  which,  however, 
to  all  appearances,  presented  as  few  facilities  fur  the  purpose  us  any 
they  had  before  looked  at  They,  however,  tried  it,  and  after  a hard 
scramble  reached,  about  sunset,  the  place  he  sought  The  descent 
was  estimated  to  be  about  two  thousand  feet  and  was  performed 
partly  by  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  and  partly  by  lowering  one 
anotlicr  by  ropes  over  precipitous  ledges  from  ton  to  twelve  feet  in 
height  In  the  words  of  Sacket,  “ No  man  in  his  sen.scs  ever  wont 
down  such  a place  before,  and  none  but  a fool  would  attempt  to  do  so 
again."  At  the  foot  of  the  descent  lay  the  first  valley,  and  they 
found  themselves  among  groves  of  the  wild  banana  (fahics). 

A temporary  shelter  was  soon  constructed  on  the  banks  of  a 
mountain  stream,  which  ran  headlong  by.  In  this,  Vahaorc  amused 
himself  by  catching  cels,  a sjsjrt  in  which  he  was  expert,  and  which  he 
performed  in  the  following  manner;  having  found  a small  basin  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  in  which  an  eel  was  concealed,  he  placed  a large 
flat  stone  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  began  to  liale  out  the  water  with 
his  bauds ; he  next  disturbed  the  fish,  which  sought  shelter  beneath 
the  stone,  when  by  cautiously  introducing  liis  hands  he  contrived  to 
gr.asp  it,  and  by  a sudden  jerk  threw  it  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  the 
woods,  when  he  easily  sccuretl  it  In  this  manner  two  eels  were 
taken,  nearly  four  feel  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a man's  arm.  The 
eels  were  not  skinned,  but  carefully  cleaned  and  washed  ; they  were 
then  wrapped  in  leaves,  and  cooked  in  the  usual  Polynesian  maimer. 
Thus  prejiared,  they  proved  a great  delicacy.  These  eels,  although 
much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  ajipcar  to  lie  almost  unknown  to  the 
white  residents. 

The  idea  of  ascending  the  jieak  was  now  abandoned,  and  in  the 
morning  they  set  out  on  their  return  to  the  coast.  In  their  route, 
they  crossed  several  spurs  of  the  main  ridge.  About  noon  they  again 
halted,  and  employed  themselves  in  making  collections,  while  Va- 
haore  again  went  a fishing.  He  soon  returned  with  three  eels,  the 
largc.st  of  which  was  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length.  These  eels 
are  of  a uniform  dark  olive  colour  on  the  back,  which  passes  on  the 
belly  to  a dirty  white. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  the  lower  valley,  with  the 
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stream  called  Pappiamatia,  about  twenty  yards  wide,  and  from  two  to 
three  feet  deep,  running  down  it  About  five  miles  fiaim  the  coast 
they  passed  a range  of  basaltic  columns,  one-fourth  of  a mile  in 
length;  the  cliff  presenting  a perjiendicular  wall,  rising  up  at  the 
oast  side  of  the  stream,  formed  columns,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high ; the  number  of  sides  varieid  from  four  to  seven,  and  their 
diameter  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet.  The  ridge  at  whose  base  this 
was  found,  was  upwards  of  two  thousand  feet  high.  The  party 
reached  Matavai  Bay  at  sunset. 

The  ridge  that  our  gentlemen  followed,  is  considered  by  them  as 
the  most  feasible  route  to  the  summit  of  Orohena;  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  which  the  attempt  is  attendc<l  arises  from  the  dislike 
of  the  natives  to  visit  places  where  they  have  not  been  before,  and 
their  anxiety  to  keep  themselves  within  the  region  of  the  fahies. 

Pilohiti  might  also  be  reached  by  the  same  route ; there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  latter  has  also  been  ascended  by  following  the  western 
branch  of  the  Pappino  valley,  a route  which  was  also  considered 
feasible  by  our  jmrty ; a third  route  might  also  be  found  by  following 
the  main  branch  of  the  Pappino,  which,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  map, 
rises  Ixihind  Pitohiti. 

This  excursion  furnished  more  full  information  in  relation  to  the 
geological  structure  of  the  island  than  had  before  been  obtained. 
This  is  exclusively  volcanic,  and  the  rocks  are  either  compact  basalts, 
or  conglomerates  of  basalt  and  tufa,  although  no  active  volcano  exists, 
nor  any  well-<lefined  crater,  unless  Lake  Waiherea  can  be  considered 
as  one.  Through  these  rocks  olivine  and  pyroxene  are  copiously 
disseminated;  cellular  lava  was  found  in  some  places,  but  neither 
pummice  nor  obsidian ; quartz  and  mica  were  not  oliscrvcd,  nor  any 
carbonate  of  lime,  except  in  the  form  of  coral  rock. 

There  is  no  conformity  between  the  rocks  of  the  centre  of  the 
island  and  those  which  in  most  places  extend  inwards  for  a few 
miles  from  the  coast.  The  former  are  usually  compact,  of  columnar 
structure,  and  exhibit  no  ap[>earance  of  horizontal  stratification ; the 
latter  lie  in  horizontal  layers,  comixised  of  scoriaceous  and  vesicular 
lava.  In  both  of  these  structures,  singular  twistings  and  contortions 
were  observed.  Many  dikes  were  seen  to  occur,  not  only  in  the 
mountains,  but  near  the  sea-coast ; these  were  from  three  to  six  feet 
in  width. 

All  the  rocks  of  the  island  appear  to  be  undergoing  rapid  decom- 
position. Even  in  places  where  the  rock  seemed  to  have  retained  its 
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ori^iiiul  loriu  of  Hharp  edges  and  puinted  pinnacles,  it  was  found  so 
soft,  lo  the  depth  of  a foot  or  more,  as  to  cruinhio  in  the  hand.  The 
earth  thus  fornitsl  varies  in  colour  from  that  of  Indian  red  to  a light 
ochrey  tint ; in  consequence,  many  of  the  hills  are  of  a red  hue,  and 
one  immediately  Ijehind  Papieti,  takes  its  name  (red  hill)  from  this 
appearance. 

This  decomposcil  earthy  matter,  niixetl  with  the  abundant  decayed 
vegetation  of  a tropical  climate,  forms,  as  may  l>e  readily  imagined,  a 
soil  of  the  greatest  fertility,  adaptcil  to  every  kind  of  cultivatinn.  On 
tlie  higher  grounds,  the  soil  thus  coii-slitiited  has  the  character  of  a 
clay,  and  is  in  wet  weather  slippery  and  unctuous ; in  lower  positions 
it  IS  mixed  with  lime  derivtsi  from  csiral  and  .shells,  which  often  tends 
to  augment  its  fertility. 

Iron  abounds  throughout;  on  the  mountains  to  such  an  extent  that 
compa-sses  were  found  of  little  use  from  the  local  attraction  by  which 
they  were  all'ected ; and  on  the  shore,  the  s:ind  was  conqiosiHl  in  part 
of  iron,  which  could  be  separated  by  the  magnet. 

Water  gu.shes  out  near  the  coa.st  in  copious  springs,  but  none 
of  them  were  found  hot,  nor  were  any  warm  sjtrings  reported  to 
exist. 

Papieti,  in  whose  harbour  we  were  now  lying.  Is  one  of  the  largest 
villages  on  the  island;  being  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  queen,  and 
the  alxKie  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The  foreign  residents  arc  also,  for 
the  moat  jiart,  collected  here.  Among  all  its  dwellings,  the  royal 
residence,  and  the  house  of  Mr.  Pritcharil,  are  the  only  ones  which 
])OK.sess  the  luxury  of  glar/nl  windows.  The  houses  of  the  foreigners 
are  scattered  along  the  beach,  or  built  immeiliately  behind  it 

The  bay  of  Papieti  is  the  safest,  and  its  port  affords  the  greatest 
facilities  for  the  repair  and  supply  of  vessels,  of  any  belonging  to  the 
island.  For  the  first  purpose  a wharf  and  warehouse  have  lieen  con- 
structed, which  are  let  to  those  who  wish  to  use  them.  We  occupied 
them  for  ten  days,  for  which  we  paid  thirty  dollars.  The  tender  was 
hove  out  at  the  wharf,  and  her  equipment  secured  in  the  warehouse. 
A limited  supply  of  ships’  stores  and  chandlery  is  kept  for  sale,  and 
may  also  lx*  purchased  from  the  ve,s.sels  which  frequent  the  port. 

The  greater  part  of  the  commercial  business  of  Tahiti  is  transacted 
here,  whither  the  articles  for  export  from  other  parts  of  the  island  are 
brought  to  lie  re-ship[HHl.  The  number  of  vessels  which  visit  this 
|K>rl  annually,  is  almut  sixty,  of  which  the  largest  portion  are  whalers; 
the  remainder  are  transient  merchantmen,  or  regular  trailers  from 
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New  South  Wales.  The  latter  bring  cotton  fabrics,  which  they 
e.xchauge  for  sugar,  molasses,  arrow-root,  and  coco«^mit  oil.  The 
value  of  the  exports  in  this  direction  is  supjMised  to  be  about  $35,000. 

The  amount  of  American  manufactured  goods  imported  into  the 
island  is  estimated  at  an  eipial  sum ; they  find  their  way  here  in 
transient  shi[w  from  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  supplies 
furnished  our  whale-shii>s  are  generally  paid  for  in  American  goods. 

It  is  almost  iinpoasiblc,  in  the  absence  of  all  statistics,  to  arrive  at 
any  correct  statement  of  the  amount  of  foreign  manufactures  annu- 
ally consumed  here ; but  the  quantity  is  evidently  on  the  increase. 

By  a regulation  of  the  colonial  government  of  New  South  Wales, 
Tahitian  vessels  are  allowed  to  enter  their  jiorts  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  English.  There  are  several  ve.ssels  engaged  in  the  trade, 
and  others  building. 

The  position  of  this  island,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cruising-ground 
of  our  whale-ships,  and  the  resources  it  possesses  for  supplying  ship- 
ping, make  it  a desirable  point  of  rendezvous. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  nuinlier  and  value  of  Ame- 
rican vea.sels  visiting  this  island  in  the  years  1836,  ’37,  and  ’38. 
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A census  recently  taken,  gives  for  the  population  of  Tahiti  nine 
thousand,  and  for  that  of  Eimeo  one  thousand.  When  this  is  compared 
witli  the  estimates  of  the  navigators  who  first  visited  the.se  islands,  an 
enormous  decrease  would  appear  to  have  taken  place.  The  first  esti- 
mates were,  however,  based  on  erroneous  data,  and  were  unquestion- 
ably far  too  high ; yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  population  has  fallen 
otf  considerably  in  the  interval.  The  decrease  may  lie  a.scrihed  in 
part  to  the  remains  of  the  old  custom  of  infanticide,  in  part  to  new  dis- 
eases introduced  from  abroad,  and  the  evils  entailed  upon  them  by 
foreigners,  and  in  part  to  the  transition  now  going  on  from  a savage 
to  a civilized  life. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cjusc,  during  the  first  years  after  it 
wa.s  visited  by  Europeans,  the  population  for  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  nearly  stationary ; the  births  and  deaths  arc  now  almost  exactly 
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in  equal  mimbcra.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the  missionaries  informed 
me,  that  although  he  saw  much  change  in  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  i>eople,  he  could  perceive  none  in  their  apparent  numbers. 

Tahiti  does  not  appear  to  be  afflicted  by  many  diseases.  Some 
have  been  introduced  by  foreign  ships,  and  among  others,  the  venereal, 
from  which  the  natives  suffer  much,  being  in  pos.s«-.ssion  of  no  method 
of  arresting  its  ravages,  and  ignorant  of  the  proper  mode  of  treating 
it.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  want  of  a physician  as  a part 
of  the  missionary  establishment,  struck  me  iis  an  instance  of  neglect 
in  its  managers,  and  I was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Loudon  Society 
did  not  employ  any  metlical  men.  F rora  this  cau.se,  not  only  arc  the 
natives  deprived  "of  the  benefits  which  might  so  easily  have  lieen 
conferred  niton  them,  but  the  missionaries  themselves  are  comiatlled 
to  pay,  out  of  their  private  purses,  for  medical  aid,  when  it  can  be 
procured.  They  are  even  at  times  wholly  without  a physician. 
This  happened  to  be  the  case  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  when  a 
medical  practitioner  who  liad  formerly  resided  on  the  island,  had  just 
taken  his  departure. 

The  effects  of  intoxication  from  ardent  spirits  and  ava  are  said  to 
have  swept  off  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Secondary  syphilis  is  in 
some  cases  severe,  but  their  usual  vegetable  diet  ami  simple  mode  of 
living,  together  with  frequent  ablutions,  tend  to  mitigate  this  di.s- 
ease.  Its  continued  prevalence,  as  well  as  the  severity  of  some  of 
the  cases,  arc  ascribahle  to  the  inordinate  use  of  mercury,  admi- 
nistered by  a physician  who  was  accustomed  to  distribute  it  in 
inordinate  quantities  among  the  affected,  who  were  of  course 
ignorant  of  its  nature  and  consequences. 

While  lying  at  Papieti,  we  had  an  opjsjrtunity  of  seeing  the 
maimer  in  which  justice  is  administered  in  criminal  cases.  The 
court  was  held  in  the  Council  House,  an  ohloug  building,  in  the 
native  style ; the  alleged  crime  was  assault  with  intentiou  of  rape ; 
the  judges  were  seated  on  mats,  having  Paofai,  their  chief,  a Uttlc  in 
front  of  the  rest ; and  the  audience  sat  or  stood  around.  The  culprit 
was  a petty  chief,  called  Ta-ma-hau,  a man  of  huge  size,  and 
apparently  somewhat  of  a bully ; he  stood  during  the  trial  leaning 
against  one  end  of  the  house,  with  an  air  of  cool  indifference.  His 
accuser  was  a damsel  not  remarkable  for  personal  beauty ; she  sat 
near  the  door  among  a number  of  other  women.  The  witnesses 
were  patiently  heard,  and  the  matter  argued,  after  which  the  six 
judges  severally  gave  their  ojiiiiions  and  made  remarks  on  the 
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evidence,  to  which  Paofai  listened  in  an  attentive  and  dignified 
manner,  expressing,  as  occasion  demanded,  his  assent  or  dissent. 
He  then  pronounce<i  the  verdict  of  the  court,  by  which  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted,  but  did  not  dismiss  him  without  a brief  and  merited 
admonition.  It  appeared,  that  although  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
alleged,  he  had  while  intoxicated  aeldresscd  indecent  language  to  his 
accuser. 

Cultivation  has  undergone  a great  change  within  a few  years,  from 
the  introduction  of  the  guava,  which  has  overrun  the  lower  plain ; 
the  pasturage  has  not  only  suffered,  but  to  its  destructive  effects  are 
attributed  many  evils.  Ten  years  prior  to  our  visit,  about  which 
time  the  guava  was  introduced  by  the  missionaries,  the  phiiii,  from 
the  sea  to  the  base  of  the  hills,  was  covered  with  verdure ; and  now  it 
is  overrun  with  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket,  before  which  all 
other  vegetation  disappears.  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  although 
this  tree  is  now  lookeil  upon  by  the  natives  as  a great  curse,  it  w'ill  in 
lime  be  beneficial  to  them,  and  cause  them  to  become  industrious, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  get  rid  of  it  to  make  room  for  their  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  and  indigo  plantations ; which  prixiucts  succeed  re- 
markably well,  can  be  raised  at  small  cost,  and  will  before  many 
years  be  in  great  demand. 

The  cocoa-nut  trees  were  also  reported  to  have  been  decreasing, 
but  our  inquiries  did  not  confirm  this  statement. 

The  manner  of  ascending  the  trees  by  the  natives,  has  lieen  fre- 
quently described,  but  can  scarcely  be  imagined  until  witnessed ; the 
feat  is  performed  by  leaping  without  any  cessation,  even  in  climbing 
the  highest  tree ; the  body  of  the  tree  being  rough  or  composed  of 
rings,  affords  some  hold  for  the  thong  which  spans  the  tree  between 
the  feet;  at  every  jump,  the  body  is  thrown  entirely  free  from  the  tree. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  is  also  said  to  have  decreased,  and  this  is  no 
doubt  the  case ; the  seeds  are  said  to  lie  often  abortive  at  Tahiti,  for 
which  reason  the  cultivation  in  this  way  has  been  neglected  of  late, 
and  the  plants  raised  in  other  modes  have  become  less  productive  in 
consequence ; its  limber  is  used  for  many  purposes ; the  fruit  was 
not  in  season  while  we  were  at  Tahiti. 

Wild  sugar-cane  was  found  in  the  interior,  commonly  growing  in 
tufts,  but  so  small  in  size  that  it  was  with  difficulty  recognised ; the 
cultivated  kind  is  derived  from  this,  and  is  also  of  small  size. 

The  fruits  we  met  with  were  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks, 
pine-apples,  papayas,  bananas,  figs,  vi-apple,  fahies,  cocoa-nut,  and 
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bread-fruit;  the  six  lirnt  mentioned  have  been  introduced  since  Cook’s 
time. 

The  vegetables  are  Bweet-[X>latoes  (Convolvulus),  yams  of  small 
size,  taro  (Caladium  esculentum),  the  a|>e  (Caladium  maerurhizou), 
turnips,  onions,  and  leeks;  but  there  were  no  common  ))otaloe8  culti- 
vated. I gave  Mr.  Wilson  some  of  the  yellow  Peruvian  potato 
(Papa.s  amarillas),  but  he  informed  me  that  all  their  attempts  to  raise 
potatoes  in  the  low  ground  had  failed. 

The  tacca,  from  which  arrow-root  is  manufactured,  grows  in 
quantities,  but  we  did  not  see  it  cultivate<l. 

In  the  Isitunical  researches  it  was  nnnarkable  that  not  a single 
stem  of  paper  mulberry  (Broussonetia)  was  found,  although  former 
visiters  speak  of  it  as  tho  tree  from  which  their  cloth  was  made. 

There  are  a vast  variety  of  ornamental  shrults,  and  many  aromatic 
plants,  which  the  natives  use  to  perfume  their  cocoa-nut  oil. 

The  tutui  tree  (Aleurites  triloba),  the  nut  of  which  is  used  in 
tattooing,  is  very  common  all  over  the  island. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  small  quantities. 

.Mr.  Henry  informed  me  that  grapes  succeeded  well  on  tho  south- 
east side  of  the  island. 

The  price  of  lalxnir  is  from  two  to  four  dollars  a month,  but  for 
occasional  labour  hlly  cents  a day  is  usually  paid. 

Wild  hogs  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  the  mountain  region  ; none 
of  our  parties,  however,  met  any.  Horses  are  pos.sesscd  by  many 
persons  on  the  isl.and,  and  goats  were  si^en.  Doga  and  cats  were 
abundant.  The  island  is  well  suppliisl  with  cattle ; they  are  suffered 
to  run  wild,  and  frequent  tho  neighlKiurluKsl  of  the  hills,  whither 
thiry  are  obliged  to  go  for  pasturage,  which  is  now  very  scarce  on  the 
island,  on  account  of  the  thick  grow'th  of  the  guava. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Vincennes,  a party  from  the  Peacock, 
consi.sting  of  Mr.  Dana  and  some  others,  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  Captain  Hudson  for  five  days,  with  the  design  of  ascending 
.Mount  .Aorai.  They  commenced  the  ascent  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  Papieti,  and  by  insm  on  the  second  day  li!«l  reached  an  elevation 
of  five  thousand  feet,  where  they  stoixi  n])on  a platform  alxmt  twelve 
fi’ct  sijuare ; thence  they  looked  down  eastwani  two  thousand  feet 
into  the  Mabivai  A'alley  ; to  the  westwanl  they  had  a gorge  alxmt  a 
thousand  feet  deep  running  into  Toanoa  A’alley ; to  the  south,  the 
platform  on  which  they  stmxl  w:is  unitcsl  by  a narrow  ridge  with 
.Mount  Aorai,  which  was  apparently  only  a short  distance  before 
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them.  In  this  place  they  were  compelled  to  pass  the  night,  by  a fog 
which  enveloped  them,  through  which  the  guides  were  unwilling  to 
lead  them,  refiLsing  to  proceed  further  along  the  dangerous  path  until 
the  clouds  should  clear  away. 

The  next  morning  wiis  clear,  and  they  pursued  their  ascending 
route  along  the  etlge  of  a ridge  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in 
width,  having  on  each  side  an  abyss  two  thousand  feet  deep.  Seen 
from  this  ridge,  looking  south,  Mount  Aorai  seemed  a conical  peak, 
but  as  it  was  approached  it  proved  to  be  a mountain  wall,  whose  edge 
was  turned  towards  them.  The  only  ascent  was  by  a similar  narrow 
path  between  precipices,  and  surpassed  in  steepness  those  they  had 
already  pa.sscd.  The  width  of  the  crest  seldom  exceeded  two  feet, 
and  in  some  cases  they  sat  ujion  it  as  if  on  horseback,  or  were  com- 
pelled to  creep  along  it  upon  their  hands  and  knees,  clinging  to  the 
bushes.  At  last  they  reached  the  summit,  where  they  found  liarely 
room  to  turn  around.  The  ridge  continued  for  only  a short  distance 
beyond  tliein,  being  tlien  cut  across  by  the  Punaania  Valley. 

From  the  summit  of  Aorai  they  liad  a magnificent  view  ; to  the 
south,  it  was  speedily  bounded  by  tho  peaks  of  Oroheiia  and  Pitohiti, 
whose  steep  sides  rose  from  tlie  valley  beneath  them;  to  the  east, 
they  had  the  rapid  succession  of  ridge  and  gorge  which  characterizes 
Tahitian  scenery ; to  the  west,  over  a similar  series  of  jagged  ridges, 
Eimeo  and  Tetuaroa  stood  out  from  the  horizon  of  the  sea  in  bold 
relief;  to  the  north,  they  looked  down  upon  tlie  plain,  studded  with 
groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  orange,  and  upon  the  harbour  with  its  ship- 
ping, and  the  encircling  reefs  of  coral. 

A short  distance  below  the  summit  of  Mount  Aorai,  a mass  of 
turrets  aud  pinnacles,  which  from  its  singular  outline  is  called  the 
crown,  runs  along  the  top  of  a narrow  ledge. 

Except  the  plain  of  the  coast,  no  level  land  is  in  sight  but  the 
valley  of  Punaania ; this  is  divided  from  that  of  .Matavai  by  a ridge 
of  the  usual  edge-like  form,  running  upwards  towards  Urohena. 

Very  few  of  the  natives  who  are  now  alive  have  been  on  the 
summit  of  Aorai ; their  paths  iu  this  direction,  us  in  other  places,  do 
not  leail  heyoud  the  limit  of  the  groves  of  wild  banana  (fahio). 
Beyond  the  height  at  wliich  these  cease  to  grow,  the  ground  is  cliiefly 
covereel  with  a wiry  grass  (Gleichenium),  which  springs  up  in  many 
places  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  is  every  where  almost  impeue- 
trahle.  When  this  was  not  too  high,  they  broke  it  down  by  ca.sting 
their  bodies  at  full  length  uism  it ; and  when  of  larger  growth,  they 
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had  recourse  to  cutting  away  or  breaking  its  stiff  and  crowded  stems, 
until  they  had  formed  a way  beneath  it,  whence  the  light  was 
almost  excluded. 

The  want  of  water,  which  after  a few  days  of  dry  weather  is 
seldom  found  even  in  the  elevated  valleys,  was  an  additional  dis- 
comfort. It  is  to  be  recommended  to  future  travellers  in  the 
mountains  of  Tahiti  to  make  provision  against  this  inconvenience. 
The  party  was  so  much  distressed  from  this  cause  as  to  enjoy  the 
dew  upon  the  leaves  as  a luxury. 

Mr.  Dana  reporteal  that  the  visit  to  Aorai  conclusively  settle<l  one. 
questionable  point  in  the  geology  of  the  island,  lie  found  u|ion  its 
summit  neither  corals  nor  “screw-shells,”  which  vague  rumours  have 
long  locuited  on  the  top  of  the  Tahitian  mountain.s.  Kvery  one  who 
has  visited  this  island  has  probably  heanl  that  such  formations  exist  in 
these  lofty  (wsitions ; but  the  re|)ort  re.sts  wholly  on  native  authority. 
•Mocra,  the  guide  who  accompanied  the  party,  and  who  resides  near 
One-Tree  Hill,  insisterl  that  he  had  seen  Isjth,  and  promised  to  show 
them.  On  reaching  the  summit,  he  la'gan  digging,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  aided  him.  He  soon  brought  up  u hat  he  calhsl  coral,  but 
which  proved  to  Ire  a grayish  trachytic  rock ; and,  although  he  con- 
tinued to  dig  for  some  time  longer,  he  could  find  nothing  which  he 
could  venture  to  exhibit  as  screw-shells. 

In  their  descent  from  Mount  Aorai  they  followtxl  the  we.stem  side  of 
the  valley  of  Papa<ja,  along  a narrow  ledge,  similar  to  that  by  which 
they  hi«l  ascended.  After  proccetling  for  two  hours  they  rcjudied  a 
small  plain,  which  speedily  narrowed  to  a mere  edge  of  naked  rock, 
with  a steep  inclination;  this  they  were  c.om[>elled  to  traverse  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  taking  the  greate.st  care  to  avoid  detaching  the 
rock,  w liich  in  many  places  overhung  a precipice ; next  followed  a 
per|K‘ndicular  descent  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  down  which  they  let 
themselves  by  ro|>e8;  this  difficulty  overcome,  the  rest  of  the  route 
presenUxl  no  dangerous  features,  and  was  jK-rformed  in  safety. 

The  manufactures  of  Tahiti  arc  of  little  amount.  Among  them  is 
that  of  arrow-root  from  the  tacca  (Pinn,atifida),  which  employs  a por- 
tion of  the  (lopulation.  Cocoa-nut  oil  is  also  made,  and  preserved  for 
use  in  pieces  of  bamboo,  cut  off  at  the  joints,  when  the  natural  dia- 
phragms form  a bottom,  and  the  piece  is  thus  a convenient  bucket. 
This  oil  is  often  scented  with  aromatic  herbs,  to  be  employe*!  by  the 
natives  in  anointing  the  hair  and  Isxly  ; it  is  also  u.sed  for  burning  in 
lamps,  and  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  lamps,  wliich 
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are  always  kept  burnina:  in  their  housts  at  night,  are  made  of  the 
shell  of  a cocoa-mit.  The  wick  is  formed  of  wild  cotton,  and  is  kept 
upright  in  the  centre  of  the  Imwl  hy  two  clastic  strijia  of  cocoa-nut 
leaf  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 

Sugar  is  teginning  to  attract  attention,  and  some  attempts  have 
also  been  made  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  indigo. 

Making  straw  or  chip  hate  is  a favourite  occuption  among  the 
women,  whose  former  employment  of  making  tapa  ha.s,  as  was  stated 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  been  much  diminished  by  the  introduction 
of  European  fashions. 

I have  also  before  referred  to  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  introduce  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  which 
wall  be  again  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  island  of  Eimeo,  where 
the  experiment  was  mside. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  Tahiti,  1 consuler  it  my  duty  to  say 
a few  words  in  relation  to  die  transgression  of  the  local  laws  by  many 
of  the  vessels  which  visit  it,  and  some  of  which,  I regret  to  be 
compelled  to  confess,  boar  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  I have 
particular  reference  to  the  license  always  allowed  to  the  crews,  and 
in  which  the  masters  and  oflicers  oAeii  themselves  indulge,  in  making 
brothels  of  their  ships.  They  also  do  not  scruple  to  retail  ardent 
spirits  to  the  nativi's,  although  they  well  know  that  it  is  contrary  to  a 
law  of  the  island,  moat  strictly  enforced  on  shore.  Such  conduct  not 
unfreiiucutly  gives  rise  to  difficulties  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  owners;  but  it  is  still  more  disgraceful  when  €-onsiderc<l  in  ite 
destructive  effect  upn  the  people  whose  hospitality  they  are  enjoy- 
ing, and  as  a practice  that  they  would  not  dare  to  indulge  in,  when 
in  the  |K>rte  of  any  civilixiHl  nation. 

The  influence  of  the  example  of  these  visiters  upon  the  natives  is 
demoralizing  in  the  extreme,  is  calculated  to  retard  their  advancement 
in  civilization,  and  throws  countless  difficulties  and  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  missionaries. 

Little  idea  can  lie  formed  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it,  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  vending  spirits  is  carried,  not  only 
at  Tahiti,  but  throughout  the  Tolynesimi  islands.  1 am  satisfied, 
that  if  the  owners  of  the  vessels  which  indulge  in  it  were  aware  of 
the  traffic,  and  had  a just  sense  of  their  own  interest,  they  would 
interdict  the  sale  of  this  pernicious  article,  and  prohibit  the  carriage 
of  it  in  their  ships. 

Captain  Hudson,  who  was  much  troubled  with  the  illicit  supply  of 
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spirits  to  his  men,  ami  w!t«  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  practice  of 
vemlino  it  was  contrary  to  law,  emleavonrod  to  discover  the  parties 
enj^ioeil  in  this  traflic.  He  did  this  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
crew,  who,  when  ipiestioned,  staled  that  their  intoxication  was  pro- 
duced by  win,  bonuht  at  the  rale  of  three  dollars  a txittic,  but  to  aid 
the  natives  in  their  exertions  to  prevent  the  infraction  of  their  laws 
by  llio  white  residents.  In  pursuance  of  thestf  objects,  he  called  a 
meelino  of  the  chiefs,  and  sUittsl  liLs  complaint.  They  forthwith 
ordered  search  to  be  made  for  the  offenders  by  the  police,  by  which 
some  of  them  were  discovered  anil  iinmwliately  fined.  At  the 
examination,  however,  the  chiefs  stated  to  Captain  Hudson,  with 
» hat  truth  I do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  seventy  cases  of  gin  had  been 
landed  by  our  own  consul,  from  whom  they  believed  that  the  retailers 
hail  obtained  it,  while  the  main  stock  iHiing  u]x>n  his  promises,  under 
the  I'nitml  Slates'  llai;,  was  protected  from  search. 

The  repairs  of  the  Klying-Kish  were  not  complcteii  before  the  10th 
October,  up  to  which  time  the  Peacock  was  detaiuod,  not  only  in 
order  that  they  might  sail  in  comiiany.  but  because  her  officers  were 
still  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  harbours.  In  the  interval  of  leisure 
which  was  thus  afforded  them,  the  crew  of  the  Peacock  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  get  up  a theatrical  entertainment,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  natives  and  themselves.  The  Council  House  was 
placeil  at  their  disposal  for  the  purisise  by  the  native  authorities.  The 
play  chosen  was  Schiller’s  “ llobbers,”  the  parts  of  which  had  been 
rehearsed  at  sea,  in  the  afternoons — a task  which  had  been  the  source 
of  much  amuse'inent.  .\n  opportunity  wins  now  presented  of  getting 
it  up  well ; the  dres.ses  having  been  prepared,  the  day  was  appointed, 
and  when  it  arrived  the  piece  was  |ierfurined ; the  acting  was  thought 
by  the  officers  very  tolerable,  and  finally  gave  great  delight  to  the 
natives.  The  latter,  however,  were  .somewhat  disap|ioiutcd  in  the 
early  parts  of  the  performance,  for  they  had  cxyicctcd  an  exhibition  of 
juggling,  such  as  liiwl  been  given  for  their  entertainment  on  board  of 
a French  frigate.  While  under  this  feeling,  they  were  heard  to  say 
there  was  too  much  purau  (talk).  After  they  began  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  iwrl'orraancc,  the  murders  took  their  fancy,  and  they 
were  diverted  with  the  male  represcnt.ativcs  of  the  female  characters. 

A number  of  comic  songs,  which  formed  the  relief  of  the  more 
serious  |>lay,  were  exceedingly  np|ilauded ; among  others  they  laughed 
heartily  at  “Jim  Crow”  sung  in  character,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  it  was  a fictitious  character. 
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On  the  25th  September,  the  Vincennes  sailed  from  the  port  of 
Pspieti  for  the  island  of  Eimeo.  The  distance  Ijctwcen  its  reef  and 
that  of  Tahiti,  measure<]  hy  the  patent  log,  is  ten  miles. 

Eimeo  is  a beautiful  object  in  the  view  from  Tahiti,  and  its  beauty 
is  enhanced  on  a nearer  approach;  its  hills  and  mountains  may, 
without  ail}'  great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  converted  into 
battlements,  spires,  and  towers,  rising  one  alxive  the  other ; their  gray 
sides  are  clothed  here  and  there  with  verdure,  which  at  a distance 
resembles  ivy  of  the  richest  hue. 


Taloo  harbour  is  an  inlet  about  three  miles  in  depth,  situated  in  a 
glen  encloaeil  by  precipitous  sides  rising  in  places  to  the  height  of 
two  thousand  feet;  at  its  head  is  an  extensive  flat  of  rich  alluvial 
soil,  now  employed  in  the  culture  of  sugar,  and  studded  with  trees, 
shnibs,  and  other  interesting  objects.  The  ship  lay  at  anchor  close 
lieneath  a high  mountain  on  the  left,  in  contrast  with  which  her 
dimensions  seemed  those  of  a cock-boat. 

I had  been  furnished  with  letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  who  is 
stationed  as  missionary  at  Eimeo ; when  we  landed,  he  met  us  upon 
the  beach,  and  gave  us  a most  cordial  reception ; we  were  soon 
surrounded  by  nearly  all  the  natives  in  the  place,  male  and  female, 
old  and  young,  who  followetl  us  with  expressions  of  wonder;  their 
conduct  reminded  me  of  the  manner  in  which  an  Indian  chief  is  run 
after  in  the  streets  of  our  American  cities.  In  spite  of  their  excite- 
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merit  they  were  all  extremely  ciril,  and  said  they  only  wished  to  look 
at  us,  although  some  were  disposed  to  feel  us. 

Mr.  Simpson  led  the  way  to  his  hou.se,  ]>a.ssing  by  a thick  and 
well-built  stone  wall,  the  only  one  which  I had  seen  used  as  an 
enclosure  in  these  islands ; on  my  imiuiriug  if  it  wa.s  the  work  of 
native  labour,  I was  informed  that  it  htul  bt^en  erectisl  by  an  Irish- 
man, who  is  now  the  overseer  of  Mr.  Simpson's  sugar  plantation. 
This  wall  encloses  a large  lawn,  with  a number  of  line  bread-fruit 
trees;  on  each  side  of  the  walk  was  a row  of  low  acacias,  which  w'ere 
at  the  time  in  full  blfsuu,  with  flowers  of  many  colours,  yellow, 
orange,  red,  anil  variegaUsl ; at  the  end  of  the  walk  was  a low 
tliatched  white  cottage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson  have  the  care  of  a school  for  the  children 
of  missionaries  and  res|K‘ctablc  white  parents ; these  are  kept  entirely 
separate  from  the  children  of  the  natives;  the  rea.son  assigned  fur  this 
exclusiveness  is,  that  the  danger  of  the  former  receiving  improper 
ideas  is  such  as  to  preclude  their  as.sociation  with  the  latter.  This 
may  be  good  policy  a.s  far  as  the  white  children  arc  concerned, 
although  I doubt  its  having  a gixxl  elTect  on  their  minds  if  they  are 
destined  to  spend  their  Uves  among  the  islands.  The  liabit  they  will 
thus  acquire  of  looking  upon  the  natives  as  their  inferiors,  cannot  fail 
to  have  an  injurious  influence  on  Imth.  The  exclusiveness  is  carrietl 
so  far,  that  the  children  of  whites  by  native  women,  although  they 
are  uniteil  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  are  nut  admitted  into 
these  schools,  because,  as  they  say,  they  do  not  wish  their  children 
to  be  contaminated  by  intercourse  with  such  a mixture  of  blood.  In 
pursuance  of  the  same  policy  they  have,  as  it  is  said,  procured  the 
enactment  of  a law  jirohibiting  marriage  Iwtwcen  whites  and  the 
natives. 

This,  1 must  say,  appeared  to  me  the  worst  feature  1 had  seen  in 
the  missionary  establishment.  It  is  phu-ed  here  for  the  avowed  pur- 
|X)se  of  reclaiming  the  natives  from  idolatry,  and  the  vices  which  are 
its  concomitants.  In  doing  this,  their  most  successful  elTorUi  have 
been  in  the  conversion  and  moral  improvement  of  the  young;  yet 
they  bring  up  their  own  children  to  look  down  ui>on  them  as  lieings 
of  an  inferior  order.  In  becoming  aapiainted  with  this  feature,  I no 
longer  wondered  at  the  character,  which  I was  comiiellcd  by  a regard 
for  truth  to  give,  of  the  children  of  missionary  iwirents  in  Tahiti. 

The  missionaries  are  now  aware  that  their  proper  plan  is  to  devote 
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their  time  and  attention  to  the  young;  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
object,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  have  lately  arrived  from  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  infant  school. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  schools  of  manual  lalxiur  have,  for 
what  reason  I could  not  learn,  liecn  discontinued.  Some  of  the 
natives  who  had  been  instructed  in  them  evinced  a knowledge  of  the 
trade  of  the  carpenter,  and  furnished  the  shijts  with  very  good  boards 
sawn  by  themselves. 

The  natives  of  Eimeo  have  an  atlvantagc  over  those  of  Tahiti  in 
being  free  from  the  influence  of  evil  example:  many  of  them  arc 
industrious,  and  possess  a proper  feeling  of  the  benefits  they  have 
derived  from  the  missionaries,  of  whom  they  speak,  whenever  (|ues- 
tioned,  as  friends. 

Three  of  our  crew  having  become  enamoured  of  these  islands, 
deserted  while  the  Vincennes  lay  at  Eimeo.  They  left  the  ship 
about  10  o’clock  at  night,  soon  after  which  their  absence  wa.s  dis- 
covcrerl,  and  parties  sent  out  in  every  direction  to  intersect  the  roads 
and  drive  them  to  the  hills.  This  w:ls  effected  the  following  morning, 
and  a large  party  of  natives  was  employed  to  hunt  them  up.  This 
task  they  speedily  performed,  and  at  last  drove  the  deserters  to  one 
of  the  highest  ridges,  in  full  view  of  the  ship.  Hero  the  runaways 
appearctl  at  first  disposed  to  make  fight  with  stones ; but  when  they 
siiw  the  otlds  against  them,  and  witnessed  the  alertness  of  the  natives 
in  leaping  from  cliff  to  cliff,  they  thought  it  best  to  give  themselves 
up;  which  they  did  to  three  natives,  naked  except  the  maro,  and 
armed  respectively  with  a ntsty  sword,  an  old  cutlass,  and  a piece  of 
iron  hoop.  The.se  bound  their  hands  and  le<l  them  down  to  the 
shore,  whence  they  were  brought  on  board,  where  the  three  natives 
received  the  reward  offered  for  their  apprehension.  The  cha.se  and 
capture  was  an  amusing  sight  to  those  who  watched  the  proceedings 
from  the  ship. 

Eimeo  has,  if  possible,  a more  broken  surface  than  Tahiti,  and  is 
more  thrown  up  into  se[«irale  peaks ; its  scenery  is  wild  even  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Tahiti,  and  particularly  upon  the  shores,  where 
the  mountains  rise  precipitously  from  the  water,  to  the  height  of 
twenty-five  hundred  feet.  The  reef  which  surrounds  the  island  is 
similar  to  that  of  Tahiti,  and  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  ca.se  there,  no 
soundings  arc  found  on  the  out.side  of  it.  Black  cellular  lava  aliounds, 
and  holes  are  found  in  its  shattered  ridges,  among  which  is  the 
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noted  one  through  wliich  the  god  Oroo  is  said  to  have  thrown  his 
spear. 

While  wo  remainetl  at  Eimeo,  I visited  Papoa  or  Cook’s  Harlwtir, 
which  lies  to  the  eA-st  of  that  of  Taloo.  There  is  a marked  resem- 
blance between  the  two  [lorts,  except  that  the  shores  of  Papoa  are  not 
quite  as  precipitous  as  those  of  Taloo,  and  the  entrance  of  the  former 
not  as  practicable. 

Wood  and  water  may  be  had  at  Ixith  harbours  in  abundance,  but 
in  other  respects  the  island  is  not  well  adaphal  as  a place  for  the 
supply  of  ships.  No  more  than  a single  ship  would  prolsibly  be  able 
to  find  refreshments  at  a time,  It  is,  therefore,  seldom  visited,  and  its 
surplus  protluce  is  carried  to  Tahiti  for  sale.  Notwithstanding,  the 
articles  of  traffic  arc  quite  as  dear  as  at  Tahiti. 

The  inhabitants  of  Eimeo  reside  upon  the  shores,  and  there  are 
several  large  villages  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island ; among  these 
is  Afarcaitu,  at  which  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hale,  whose  recent  arrival  has 
l>een  simken  of,  is  almut  to  take  up  his  residence. 

It  was  in  this  island  that  the  establishment  of  a factory  for  spinning 
cotton,  and  weaving  cloth  and  carpets,  was  attempte*!  by  Messrs. 
Arinitiqrc  and  Blossom,  who  were  sent  out  for  the  purjxi.se  by  the 
London  Missionary'  Society.  Its  failure  and  cessation  after  a fair 
trial  have,  alrearly  txsen  mentioned. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  alluvi.al  plain  at  the  hearl  of  the  harbour 
of  Tidixi,  is  partly  occupied  by  plantations  of  sugar.  The  cane  is  of 
sujicrior  quality,  and  the  climate  well  adapted  to  its  production ; the 
plant  is  indeed  indigenous,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  variety  of  it 
found  at  Tahiti  has  been  introduced  advantageously  into  the  M’est 
lndie.s.  At  Eimeo  the  crop  is  liable  to  injury  from  the  ground-rat, 
and  there  are  difBcultics  attending  the  management  of  the  crop, 
which  cause  the  cultivators  to  speak  desjxmdingly.  About  one 
hundred  tons,  however,  are  made  annually. 

Coffee,  cotton,  and  all  other  trojneal  plants,  succeeil  well  at  Eimeo, 
and  the  quantity  of  tajia  manufactured  is  greater  in  projiortinn  than 
at  Tahiti. 

1 took  the  opjxirtunity  of  my  anchorage  in  the  harbour  of  Eimeo, 
to  verify  the  chart  made  by  Captain  Von  Schantz,  of  the  Russian 
ship  America,  and  found  it  accurate.  I have  added  some  soundings, 
and  laid  down  the  tojx)gra|)hy  of  the  shores,  and  the  outline  of  the 
reefs,  more  minutely  than  he  had  attempted. 
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On  leaving  Eimco,  I bade  adieu  to  the  Tahitian  ialands;  but  I 
cannot  close  the  portion  of  the  narrative  which  is  devoted  to  tliem, 
without  again  expressing  the  pleasure  I and  all  my  officers  derived 
from  our  intercourse  with  the  missionaries,  and  our  obligations  for 
the  kindness  received  from  them  and  other  residents.  Among  those 
to  whom  we  are  indebted,  I cannot  refrain  from  naming  George 
Pritchard,  Esq.,  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  of  whose  strenuous  exertions  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  sustain  the  government  in  its 
efforts  to  promote  their  best  interests,  I became  by  observation  fully 
aware.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  liis  very  activity  in  thus  labouring 
in  many  ways  for  the  good  of  the  community  in  which  he  resides, 
should  be  the  probable  cause  of  unkind  and  unfounded  imputations, 
from  those  actuated,  if  not  by  motives  positively  bad,  at  least  by  a 
less  enlightened  or  less  ardent  zeal. 
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O.N"  the  29th,  at  daylight,  having  the  wind  from  the  nortliward  and 
eastward,  we  got  under  way,  and  made  sail  to  the  westward,  passing 
the  Society  Island  Group  : viz..  Sir  Charles  Saunders’  Isle,  Huahcinc, 
Tahaa,  Borabora,  Maufdi,  and  Moutoiti.  All  of  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last,  are  high  lands. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  we  made  Bollinghausen’s  Island,  which 
is  a low  coral  island,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  already 
described.  It  was  uninhabited,  and  is  of  a triangular  form,  with  the 
usual  vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  cocoa-nut  palms.  We  landed 
upon  it,  and  made  the  magnetic  experiments. 

Birds  were  in  great  plenty,  and  as  tame  as  we  had  found  them  at 
other  uninhabited  islands  we  had  visited.  No  lizards  or  rats  were 
observed,  nor  was  the  common  fly  seen.  The  lagoon  had  no  passage 
into  it  at  low  water,  but  the  tide  flowed  into  it  over  the  reef. 

During  the  time  of  our  stay  on  the  island,  the  tide  rose  and  fell 
upwards  of  two  feet,  and  it  was  high  water  at  8 a.  m.  Many  sjieci- 
mens  of  fish  were  obtained  here,  of  which  the  department  of  Natural 
History  will  treat. 

In  the  aftenioon,  we  again  made  sail  to  the  westward,  for  Rose 
Island,  and  on  the  fitli  we  passed  near  the  locality  of  the  Royal 
George  Shoal,  but  saw  nothing  of  it. 

On  the  7th,  which  wa.s  the  day  appointed  for  our  rendezvous  ofl 
Rose  Island,  we  came  in  sight  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  descried 
the  Porpoise.  That  ve.ssel  had  passed  by  Nairsaor  Dean’s  Island,  and 
connected  the  survey  of  it  with  that  of  Kruseiistern’s  and  Lazareff 
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Botli  of  thc-se  were  found  to  have  entrances  into  their  lagoons;  they 
are  uninhabited,  though  occasionally  visited  by  the  natives  of  Nairsa 
Island.  The  position  of  Recreation  Island  was  passed  over,  but  no 
signs  of  laud  discovered. 

Rose  Island,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Samoan  Group,  was  dis- 
covered by  Freycinct;  who  gave  it  its  name.  It  appears,  at  first, 
like  a round  knoll  of  land,  but  on  a nearer  aiiproach,  this  is  found  to 
arise  from  a large  clump  of  Pi.sonia  trees,  similar  to  those  found 
growing  in  the  low  archipelago.  It  is  a low  annular  coral  island  of 
small  dimensions,  inundated  at  high  water,  with  the  exception  of  two 
small  banks,  one  of  which  is  entirely  covered  by  the  clnmp  of  trees. 
The  other  is  formeil  of  dead  coral,  without  any  vegetation.  The  tide 
was  found  here  to  ris<i  about  four  and  a half  feet,  the  flood  setting  to  the 
eastward.  The  breakers  on  its  weather  or  southeast  side  arc  heavy  ; 
and  there  is  an  entrance  into  the  lagoon  having  four  fathoms  depth  of 
water  through  it  The  lagoon  has  from  six  to  twelve  fathoms  in  it 
A remarkable  coral  formation,  like  a submerged  tree,  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  over  its  top,  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  lagoon,  rising  to 
the  level  of  low  water,  and  having  all  around  it  a depth  of  six 
fatlioina.  The  currents  set  regularly  out  and  in  to  the  lagixm, 
a<H'ording  to  the  slaU;  of  the  tide.  In  stormy  weather  the  sea  must 
make  a complete  breach  over  the  reef. 

Some  boulders  of  vesicular  lava  were  seen  on  the  coral  reef;  they 
were  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  were  found 
among  bliK'ks  of  coral  conglomerate. 

Birds  were  seen  flying  over  the  island,  and  on  landing  we  found 
them  in  great  numiters  and  very  tame.  The  frigate-birds,  and 
Iroobies  (sula),  whose  nests  had  before  been  observed  on  low  bushes, 
were  here  found  on  the  tops  of  trees  fifty  feet  high.  The  noddies 
laid  their  eggs  on  the  parts  of  the  island  destitute  of  vegetation. 
Tern  were  in  great  numbers;  their  breeding-place  was  in  a thicket 
on  the  weather  side  of  the  island,  or  that  which  was  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  sea,  and  was  remarkable  from  the  regularity  with  which 
the  eggs  were  placed,  about  three  feet  apart,  without  any  ne-st,  and 
with  but  few  exceptions,  out  of  many  thousand.s,  each  egg  lay 
separately.  The  colour  of  the  eggs  is  a dirty  white,  mottled  with 
brown.  The  noise  miule  by  these  birds  when  disturbed  was  almost 
deafening;  but  on  making  a loud  sound,  such  as  the  firing  of  a gun, 
their  cries  would  cease  for  a moment  or  two,  producing  a singular 
stillness. 
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Several  small  turtle,  similar  to  those  seen  at  Honden  Island,  were 
observed  here.  One  of  them  was  taken,  but  its  flesh  proved  coarse, 
and  was  dryer  than  that  of  the  ^en  turtle ; they  feed  upon  a species 
of  fucus  that  grows  upon  the  reefs.  Here  we  matle  observations  for 
intensity  and  dip. 

On  the  7th,  we  left  Hose  Island  and  stood  to  the  westward,  making 
at  sunrise  the  island  of  Manus,  which  is  two  thoussind  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  the  form  of  a regular  dome, 
rising  in  most  places  precipitously  from  the  water  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  hundred  feet,  after  which  its  n.sccnt  appears  more  gentle 
and  even.  It  is  sixteen  miles  in  circumference,  is  well  covered  with 
a luxuriant  vegetation,  and  has  many  cocoa-nut  groves  on  its  north- 
west side. 

On  approaching  it,  Oloosinga  was  in  sight,  and  shortly  after  Ofoo. 
These  two  islands  lie  to  the  northwestward,  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  miles. 

The  boats  were  lowered,  and  sent  to  trace  the  shores  of  the  island 
of  Manua,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  it;  whilst  the  V'incennes  and 
the  Porpoise  passrsl  on  each  aide. 

This  island  is  inhabited.  The  principal  settlement  is  on  the 
northwait  side,  and  there  is  anchorage  for  a smalt  ves-sel  near 
the  shore,  where  there  is  a cove  to  land  in,  with  but  little  surf 
during  the  tine  season,  or  from  April  to  November.  It  has  a shore 
reef  of  coral,  and  the  soundings  extend  olf  some  distance,  eight 
fathoms  lieiiig  found  four  hundred  yards  from  the  shore. 

Some  large  blocks  of  vesicular  lava  were  seen  on  its  northeast 
point,  but  the  general  structure  was  a conglomerate  of  a drab  colour, 
in  horizontal  strata ; yet  the  beiudi  was  of  light-coloured  sand,  formed 
by  a mixture  of  coral  and  shells. 

Our  arriv.al  off  Manua  was  opportune.  According  to  the  statement 
of  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  king,  who  si>oke  a little  English,  hostili- 
ties had  been  threatened  between  the  “ missionary”  party,  and  the 
“devil’s  men.”  A native  mis.sionary,  resident  in  the  island,  had 
already  prevented  a battle,  by  telling  them  that  if  they  wisher!  to 
tight  with  each  other  they  mu.st  first  kill  him.  Through  his 
influence,  and  exemplary  conduct,  peace  had  hitherto  been  prewerved. 
It  was  stated  that  several  “ very  bad”  white  men  were  on  the  island, 
and  that  they  made  “ plenty  of  fight but  that  on  seeing  “ raan- 
nawa”  (man-of-war),  they  hatl  gone  into  the  “bush.” 

VOL.  II.  Id 
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Eight  of  these  men  had  deserted  from  an  English  whaler,  whose 
boat  they  hari  stolen.  Three  of  them  came  alongside  of  us  next 
day,  clad  after  the  manner  of  the  natives,  and  were  very  anxious  to 
be  taken  olT  the  island. 

The  canoes  of  these  islanders  were  the  best  w'e  had  seen.  They 
arc  built  of  a log,  having  U(xm  it  pieces  fastened  tcsgetlier,  to  raise 
them  sufficiently  high.  They  are  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  and  are 
partly  covered  in  at  Ixith  ends.  Some  of  them  arc  capable  of  con- 
taining twenty  or  twenty-five  men,  and  are  very  swift.  The  cliief 
usually  sits  cross-legged  on  the  forward  platform  or  deck.  They 
have  an  out-rigger  which  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the  canoe,  and 
renders  them  more  liable  to  be  upset. 

Several  of  the  natives  came  on  board.  They  were  a finely-formed 
race,  and  apiieared  lively  and  well-disposed,  though  in  a much 
wilder  state  than  those  of  the  Society  Islands. 

Our  party,  on  landing,  were  immediately  surrounded  with  natives 
willing  to  trade,  and  calling  out  for  “bacca,”  (toljacco,)  which  is  in 
great  request  among  them.  Fish-hooks  were  also  much  sought  for. 
.\  fowl,  a bunch  of  bamboos,  and  a dozen  of  cocoa-nuts  were  pro- 
cured for  a small  one. 

They  seemed  willing  to  exchange  any  thing  they  had,  viz.,  baskets, 
mats,  spears,  clubs.  Ate.,  to  obtain  these  articles.  They  were  not 
found  altogether  honest,  though  thus  did  not  consist  in  stealing,  but  in 
selling  their  articles  twice  over;  for  after  we  had  made  a purchase 
from  one,  another  would  claim  the  article  as  lielouging  to  himself, 
and  insist  on  also  receiving  a price  for  it. 

Near  the  village  are  thick  stone  walls,  intended  to  all  appearances 
for  defence.  The  houses  are  elliptical,  sup|x>rtcd  on  stout  posts  aliout 
four  feet  high,  from  which  the  roof  or  thatching  rises  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet;  they  are  generally  erected  on  a raised  terrace 
of  stone,  two  feet  above  the  ground.  The  floors  are  covered  witli 
coarse  matting. 

The  king  or  chief  of  these  islands,  resides  at  Oloosiugu,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  more  easily  defended. 

The  dress  of  the  natives  consists  only  of  the  maro,  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Dracama,  which  has  a graceful  ap[x>arance.  The  leaves 
are  slit,  and  form  a kind  of  short  petticoat 

The  tattooing  is  of  the  same  kind,  as  will  bo  described  in  the 
general  account  of  the  Samoan  Islands. 
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These  islands  funiisli  pigs,  fowls,  sweet-potatoes,  fniit,  and  some 
taro.  The  vegetation  was  thought  to  be  more  luxuriant  than  at 
Tahiti,  and  the  climate  moister. 

Many  running  streams  were  observed  coursing  down  the  sides  of 
the  island.  When  off  the  eastern  end,  we  were  much  surprised  to 
see  the  natives  plunge  off  the  rocks  into  the  heavy  surf  to  reach  our 
boats. 

After  our  party  reached  the  ship,  wo  made  sail  for  Oloosinga, 
where  I went  on  shore  to  see  the  king  or  chief,  who  was  old  and 
decrepit.  His  name  is  Lalelah.  His  brother,  and  presumptive 
successor,  was  with  him,  and  met  me  as  I landed  from  the  boat  His 
mode  of  salutation  was  by  taking  my  hand  and  rubbing  the  hack  of 
it  against  his  nose. 

The  old  man,  1 was  told  by  the  interpreter,  could  speak  a little 
English,  but  I could  not  understand  him.  Tliis  ho  attributed  to  his 
age,  and  would  not  admit  that  it  was  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the 
language.  They  led  the  way  to  his  hut,  situated  under  a mural 
precipice  about  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height 

The  Island  of  Oloosinga  is  a narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  rising  nearly 
|ierpendicular  on  lx>th  sides,  and  is  three  miles  in  length.  So  preci- 
pitous is  it  at  its  ends,  that  it  is  impossible  to  [lass  around  it  on  the 
rocks.  The  strip  of  land  is  about  live  himdred  yards  in  width,  on 
which  bread-fruits  and  cocoa-nuts  grow  in  great  profusion  and  suffi- 
cient abundance  for  all  the  wants  of  the  natives.  They  told  me  that 
this  island  had  Iteen  chosen  as  a place  of  safety,  since  the  other 
became  unsettled  in  consequence  of  the  wars  of  the  Christian  and 
Devil’s  parties;  and  that  the  island  of  Manua  had  formerly  been  the 
residence  of  the  king,  but  that  he  found  himself  unsafe  there,  and 
had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Oloosinga,  on  its  northwestern  side. 

His  house  was  elliptical  in  form,  and  thirty  feet  long,  erected  on  a 
well-flagged  terrace  of  stone,  about  four  feet  alxive  the  ground.  It 
w-as  well  shaded  with  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees,  and  was 
supported  around  by  ten  stout  posts,  with  three  others  in  the  centre 
reaching  the  top.  The  roof  came  down  within  three  and  a half  feet 
of  the  ground,  and  projected  as  oaves  about  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet.  In  the  centre  the  hut  was  fifteen  feet  high  and  well  thatched. 

The  whole  floor  was  ordered  to  be  spread  with  fine  mats,  which 
were  carefully  unrolled,  and  laid  over  the  coarser  ones  on  the  floor. 
The  king  then  seated  himself  in  the  centre,  and  desired  me  to  take  a 
seat  between  himself  and  brother.  Shortly  afterwards  two  large 
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wooden  trays  were  brought  in,  fillixl  with  cooked  brcnd-fruit  and 
covered  over  witli  leaves.  One  of  tlu»e  was  placed  before  me,  when 
the  king  made  a long  speech,  giving  me  welcome  and  olTcring  food  to 
eat.  I was  then  desired  to  hand  some  to  the  king  and  his  brother,  and 
to  others  who  were  pointed  out  to  me.  This  I did,  but  unfortunately 
continued  my  task,  and  handed  it  to  one  of  the  Kanakas,  or  common 
people,  who  were  sitting  close  around  us ; much  displeasure  was 
evinced,  accompanie<l  with  angry  looks.  I now  looked  around  for 
my  men,  but  they  were  out  of  sight  on  their  return  to  the  boat.  In 
order  to  make  the  liest  of  my  situation,  I asked  what  was  meant,  and 
feigned  to  l>e  quite  ignorant  of  having  given  any  offence.  After  a 
minute  they  were  apparently  appeased,  and  plea-saut  looks  were 
restored. 

They  handed  round  a shell  containing  cocoa-nut  oil  to  dip  the 
bread-fruit  in,  and  another  containing  salt  water.  After  we  had 
eaten,  they  began  a careful  examination  of  my  clothes,  and  appeared 
much  pleased  with  the  buttons.  My  pocket-handkerchief  was  taken 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  spread  on  the  mat  to  be  examined  by  the  king. 
His  brother  took  off  my  hat,  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  his  largi!  bushy 
head.  They  then  had  ava  made,  of  which  1 could  not  partake,  after 
seeing  the  process  of  making  it.  It  is  first  chew  wl  by  the  women 
and  thrown  into  a large  bowl ; water  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is  then 
strained  through  leaves.  TliLs  was  partaken  of  by  tlicm  all,  w hile 
they  gave  me  a fresh  cocoa-nut. 

They  wore  liecoming  more  familiar  every  moment,  and  it  was 
getting  late,  so  I thought  it  time  to  make  a move.  I therefore  rose 
up,  and  was  followed  by  the  natives,  in  numlier  upwards  of  a hun- 
dred, including  the  king  and  his  brother,  to  the  boat.  I looked 
carefully  around  for  arms,  but  saw  none  among  them.  My  Ixiat  was 
aground  : the  king,  his  brother,  and  sevend  others,  got  into  it,  saying 
they  must  have  some  presents.  They  seemed  disposed  to  resist,  and 
showed  a deterrainatiou  to  contest  our  gelling  otf.  I on  the  other 
hand  was  detcniiined  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  i>eaeeably  if  I could  ; 1 
therefore  ordered  the  boat's  crew  to  arm  themselves,  and  drive  every 
one  of  the  natives  from  the  Ixiat,  at  the  same  lime  intimating  to  tho 
king  to  use  his  authority,  which  I found,  however,  existed  only  in 
name.  We  thus  succeeded  in  getting  clear  of  the  crowd,  until  we 
had  no  more  than  eight  left ; to  each  of  the.se  I presented  a small  fish- 
hook, and  ordered  them  to  get  into  the  water,  which  was  alxiut  a foot 
deep,  and  go;  this  they  did,  one  by  one.  At  last  came  the  king  and 
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his  brother’s  turn,  to  whom  I presenlcii,  with  "reat  ceremony,  first  a 
small  and  then  a large  fish-hook ; after  which  they  left  me,  appa- 
rently in  great  good  humour.  I was  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of  such 
rajKicious  troublesome  fellows  so  easily,  and  wdthout  a fight.  We 
then  pushed  our  tx)at  off.  When  just  beyond  the  reef,  in  taking  up 
our  anchor,  the  boat  had  the  ap|tearanco  of  returning  again  on  shore. 
On  seeing  this,  a great  shout  was  set  up  by  the  natives,  and  one  of 
them  immediately  advanced  with  my  powder-flask.  He  said  it  had 
been  taken  by  a boy  out  of  the  boat,  and  had  been  tlropped  into  the 
water,  to  he  picked  up  after  we  had  shoved  off.  I gave  the  man  a 
small  present  for  his  apparent  honesty ; but  lam  inclined  to  believe 
it  was  the  fear  of  detection,  and  the  belief  that  we  had  missed  the 
article,  and  were  returning  for  it,  that  induced  them  to  give  it  up  so 
willingly.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  mmlc  to  understand 
w'hat  the  reward  was  for,  but  when  he  found  it  was  for  his  honesty, 
he  lauglusl  heartily. 

This  having  excited  our  suspicions,  the  boat’s  crew  informed  me 
that  a canoe  that  was  paddling  off  had  been  alongside  the  gig,  and 
that  they  felt  satisfied  that  the  natives  had  taken  something  from  us. 
It  being  in  our  course  towards  the  ship,  we  gave  chase,  and  being 
favoured  by  the  wind,  soon  overtook  the  canoe,  to  the  great  fright  of 
the  two  natives,  who  were  paddling  with  all  their  might,  and  whose 
eyes  were  full  of  tears  when  overtaken.  They  had  nothing  at  all  in 
their  canoe,  and  after  examination  it  proved  we  hail  lost  nothing.  To 
console  them  for  this  alarm,  I gave  them  a few  trifles,  and  they 
became  easy  and  cheerful. 

The  coral  reef  around  this  island  was  different  from  any  I had 
hitherto  seen.  It  consisted  of  two  regular  shelves,  the  outer  one  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  wide,  and  the  inner  in  places  measuring  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet.  A distinct  mark  of  high  water  w'as  measured  along 
the  beach,  and  found  to  be  twenty  feet  above  the  ordinary  sea-tide, 
which  has  from  four  to  five  feet  rise. 

The  rock  at  Manua  was  volcanic  conglomerate,  with  large  blocks 
of  vesicular  lava  lying  loose  on  the  coral  beach. 

Before  sunset  the  lx>ats  returned  to  the  ship,  having  completed  the 
survey  of  both  islands. 

Ofoo  lies  to  the  westward  of  Oloosinga.  There  is  a passage  for 
boats  of  about  a fourth  of  a mile  in  width  between  them,  and 
anchorage  on  the  western  side.  Ofoo  resembles  Oloosinga,  and  from 
the  accounts  we  received,  it  has  but  few  inhabitants;  those  of 
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Oloosinga  bavins;  made  war  ii|xm  them,  and  killed  the  natives  off. 
There  is  a .small  and  comi>aratively  low  islet  off  its  western  end,  near 
which  there  is  an  anehora(;e.  After  sunset  we  bore  away  for  Tutuila, 
which  can  be  seen  in  fine  weather  from  these  islands. 

The  temperature  in  the  passaj;e  from  Tahiti  to  the  Samoan  Islands 
had  increaseel  from  776°  to  81T1®  in  the  air;  and  that  of  the  water 
from  79-6°  to  ft  I -6°. 

As  it  was  my  intention  to  make  a thorough  e.vamination  of  this 
group,  1 resolved,  in  order  to  accomplish  it  in  the  least  possible  time, 
to  divide  the  squadron,  so  as  to  put  alt  the  remaining  islands  under 
e.xamiuation  at  the  same  time.  The  island  of  Tutuila  beius;  the  most 
central,  and  from  the  information  1 had  obbiined,  the  best  position  for 
my  iistronomical  obeervations,  I selccte<l  it  for  the  \'incennes.  That 
of  U|)oIu  was  reserved  for  the  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish  when  they 
should  arrive ; and  in  case  of  their  lM.‘ing  detained  longer  than  I anti- 
ci[)ated,  1 should  bo  ready  to  take  up  the  survey  of  the  latter,  or  as.sist 
in  completing  it.  The  Porpoise  was  ordered  to  examine  the  island 
of  Savaii;  and  one  of  the  naturalists.  Dr.  Pickering,  was  directed  to 
join  her,  for  Ute  purpoee  of  exploring  the  interwr  of  the  island  during 
her  operations  in  its  vicinity.  Lieiitenaut-Comltuuidant  Itinggold 
was  therefore  directed  to  land  him  for  the  purpose,  and  take  him  on 
board  when  the  survey  should  be  concluded.* 

On  the  10th  of  October,  we  had  light  winds,  in  consc<iucnco  of 
which  we  did  not  reach  Tutuila  that  day.  At  daylight  on  the  11th 
we  were  near  its  ea.stern  end,  and  off  the  island  of  Anuu. 

About  eight  miles  to  windward  of  the  harbour  of  Pago-pago,  we 
were  boarded  by  several  canoes,  in  which  were  some  natives,  with  a 
white  man  by  name  William  Gray,  whom  1 retained  as  interpreter 
during  our  stay  here,  and  found  of  much  uso. 

The  island  of  Tutuila  is  high,  broken,  and  of  volcanic  appearance. 
It  is  seventeen  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  width  is  five  miles.  The 
harbour  of  Pagu-[>ago  penetrates  into  the  centre,  atid  almost  divides 
the  island  into  two  parts.  It  is  less  varied  in  surface  than  the  Society 
Islands ; and  its  highest  peak,  that  of  Mutafoa,  was  found  to  be  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
spurs  and  ridges  that  form  the  high  land  are  like  tlioee  of  Tahiti : 
precipitous,  sharp^lged,  and  frei|uently  rise  in  mural  walls  from  the 
water  to  a height  of  tlirce  or  four  hundred  feet,  showing  the  bare 

• For  oolers,  see  .\pi>eniJix  V. 
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basaltic  rock.  Above  this  height,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  to  the  very  top  of  the  mountains ; the  cocoa-nut 
tree  and  tree-fern  give  the  principal  character  to  tliis  beautiful 
scenery.  Dead  coral  is  seen  along  the  shores,  above  high  water 
mark. 


The  harbour  of  Pago-pago  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  all  the 
Polynesian  isles.  It  is  the  last  point  on  which  one  would  look  for  a 
place  of  shelter : the  coast  near  it  is  peculiarly  rugged,  and  has  no 
appearance  of  indentations,  and  the  entrance  being  narrow,  is  not 
easily  observed.  Its  shape  has  been  compared  to  a variety  of 
articles;  that  which  it  must  nearly  resembles  is  a retort;  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  inaccessible  mural  precipices,  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  lower  parts  of  thest? 
rocks  are  bare,  but  they  are  clothed  above  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
So  impassable  did  the  rocky  barrier  appear  in  all  but  two  places,  that 
the  harbour  was  likened  to  the  valley  of  Kasselas  changed  into  a 
lake.  The  two  breaks  in  the  precipice  are  at  the  head  of  the  harbour 
and  at  the  Pilot's  Cove.  The  harbour  is  of  easy  access,  and  its 
entrance,  which  is  about  a third  of  a mile  in  width,  is  well  marked 
by  the  Tower  Rock  and  Devil’s  Point 

About  three  miles  to  the  southward,  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
there  is  a coral  bank  half  a mile  long,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in 
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stormy  weather ; the  least  depth  of  water  found  on  it  was  four  and 
a half  fathoms : the  depth  increases  to  the  eastward,  towards  the  island 
of  Anuu. 

As  wo  arrived  off  the  harbour  the  wind  grew  light,  and  finally 
came  out  ahead,  thus  compelling  us  to  beat  in  to  our  anchorage, 
under  the  direction  of  Edmund  Foxall,  a white  pilot.  He  usually 
comes  off  to  vessels  when  within  two  or  Uiree  miles  of  the  harbour,  on 
a signal  being  made.  We  made  many  tacks  before  we  reached  our 
anchorage,  w'hich  was  in  deep  water,  twenty-nine  fathoms.  About 
half  a mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  it  bends  at  right  angles. 
In  this  position,  surrounded  by  clilTs,  the  firing  of  a gun  produces  a 
rcmarkalde  reverberation,  resembling  loud  peals  of  thunder. 

We  were  surrounded  as  s<x)n  as  we  entered,  by  a large  number  of 
canoes,  filled  with  natives,  who  all  seemed  delighted  with  the  ship 
and  the  number  of  men  on  board.  VVhen  we  had  moored,  one  of 
the  principal  chiefs,  whose  name  was  Toa,  was  admitted  on  board ; 
he  was  an  athletic,  muscular  man,  of  large  frame,  about  forty 
years  of  age,  with  a pleasant  expression  of  countenance;  he  mani- 
fested great  pleasure  in  welcoming  us.  Ho  began  by  telling  me, 
through  the  interpreter,  that  he  was  a missionary ; that  he  had 
formerly  been  a great  thief,  and  a doer  of  many  bail  acts,  but  being 
now  a missionary,  he  was  reformed  and  stole  no  more.  He  told  this 
with  such  an  open  expression  of  countenance  and  so  much  simplicity, 
that  I could  scarcely  forbear  smiling,  .\fier  I had  finished  asking  him 
questions,  he  continued  eyeing  me  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  deter- 
mining my  dimensions.  I told  the  interpreter  to  ask  him  why  he 
looked  at  me  so  intently.  He  replied,  that  he  had  a coat  on  shore  that 
was  too  tight  for  him  about  the  arms  and  chest,  and  he  believed  it 
would  fit  me  : if  so,  ho  should  be  glad  to  exchange  it  for  the  jsicket 
I had  on.  Not  Iwing  inclined  to  this  exchange,  I ordered  a small 
hatchet  to  be  given  him.  This  gratifitxl  him  much,  and  he  instantly 
went  over  the  shi]>'s  side  to  show  it  to  his  friends.  This  same  Toa  is 
chief  of  the  village  of  Fungasar,  about  throe  miles  distant  from  the 
harbour,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  He  learns  to  rea<l  and  wTite, 
Iwing  taught  by  some  of  the  small  children,  and  attends  school  regu- 
larly. He  became  of  great  use  to  us,  and  was  a constant  visiter. 
During  one  of  his  visits  on  board,  he  espied  some  red  umbrellas 
among  the  presents,  and  from  that  time  was  continually  endeavouring 
to  obtain  one  for  his  wife,  and  brought  many  articles  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  us  to  part  with  it  in  exchange  for  them. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  a place  was  chosen  for  our  observatory, 
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and  the  tents  and  inatruinenta  were  landed.  Understanding;  that  1 
wantc«l  to  see  the  sun  and  stars,  I was  told  by  Mr.  .Murray,  the  white 
residents,  and  natives,  that  I should  have  little  weather  for  observa- 
tions .for  the  next  fortnight,  which  proved  literally  true,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  two  days. 

Tlie  geological  character  of  this  island  is  similar  to  that  of  Manua; 
it  has  only  a shore  reef  of  coral,  and  soundings  extend  .some  distance 
from  it  It  has  many  desirable  ports  or  bays  on  its  north  side,  where 
vessels  may  obtain  wooil,  water,  and  supplies.  The  be.st  and  safest 
port,  however,  is  that  of  Pago-pago,  on  its  south  side,  which  affords  a 
safe  harbour  for  vessels  to  overhatd,  and  where  supplies  may  be 
obtained  in  abundance. 

Pago-pago  is  thickly  settled  round  its  shores,  and  particularly  at  its 
southwe.stern  end : this  is  lower  and  more  ea-sily  cultivated  than 
the  eastern,  which  is  high  and  rugged.  The  oidy  communication  is 
by  the  sea-shore,  the  hills  being  too  precipitous  and  difficult  of  ascent, 
to  pass  over. 

The  men  of  Tutuila  are  a remarkably  tall  fine-looking  set,  with 
intelligent  and  pleasing  countenances.  In  comparison  with  the 
Tahitians,  they  would  be  called  sedate. 

The  women  are  far  from  being  good-looking,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  younger  ones.  They  are  remarkably  domestic  and 
virtuous,  exhibiting  a strange  contrast  to  those  of  Tahiti.  Here  there 
is  no  indiscriminate  intercourse,  the  marriage  tic  is  respected,  and 
parents  arc  extremely  fond  of  their  offspring.  The  inhabitants  are 
disposed  to  be  hospitable  to  strangers,  although  they  expect  re- 
muneration for  it  Travelling  is  generally  Ijelievetl  to  be  safe 
throughout  the  island  of  Tutuila,  and  the  native,  as  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  are  not  the  blood-thirsty  race  they  have  been  re- 
ported to  be.  The  unfavourable  estimate  of  their  character  luis,  1 
presume,  been  derived  from  those  who  first  knew  them,  and  particu- 
larly from  their  attack  upon  the  expedition  of  La  Perouse.  Of 
this  conflict  I obtained  the  following  particulars  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Murray,  who  had  them  from  an  old  man,  who  was  a witness  of  the 
affray.  The  latter  is  the  only  individual  now  alive  in  the  settlement 
who  was  present  when  it  occurred,  and  his  testimony  was  corrobo- 
rated by  others  who  had  heard  of  it  from  those  who  witnessed  the 
scene. 

On  the  morning  of  the  massacre,  the  vessels  stood  in  towards  the 
land.  About  noon  the  boats  went  ashore,  as  recorded  by  La  Perouse, 
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and  while  on  shore,  a number  of  canoes  belonjjing  to  the  island  of 
Uix)lu  (to  which  Tutuila  was  at  the  time  subject),  went  from  the  shore, 
and  proceeded  directly  to  the  vessels.  When  these  canoes  were 
alongsule,  a young  tnuu  in  one  of  them  laid  his  hand  on  an  iron  bolt 
in  some  part  of  the  shijw,  with  the  intention,  it  is  supposed,  of  steaUng 
it  He  was  fired  upon  by  the  French.  The  Irall  passed  through  his 
shoulders,  and  morlally  wounded  him.  The  natives,  on  seeing  the 
effect  of  the  shot  on  one  of  their  number,  were  greatly  enraged,  and 
immediately  left  the  vessels,  and  hastened  to  the  shore,  where  they 
found  the  Ixsits  that  had  gone  to  get  water.  On  reaching  them,  they 
began  the  attack,  which  resulted  in  the  raas-sacre  of  M.  Do  Langle, 
and  of  Ihose  who  were  with  him  on  shore.  When  the  natives  Ijcgan 
this  attack,  the  great  Ixxly  of  the  French  were  absent  from  their 
l)oats ; some  were  in  the  bushes  gathering  plants,  and  others  talking 
to  the  females.  On  the  commencement  of  the  disturlianoe,  they  all 
rushed  towards  their  lioata,  and  the  confusion  became  general. 
The  minute  circumstances  of  the  affray,  farther  than  the  above, 
cannot  now  1)C  asi'crhiined  from  the  natives.  They  are,  however, 
very  clear  in  reference  to  the  cause,  and  to  those  who  were  the  actors 
in  it,  viz.,  the  natives  of  Upolu.  The  Tutuilians  maintain  that  they 
endeavoured  to  save  the  lives  of  the  French,  and  on  the  following 
day,  as  soon  as  they  dared  to  venture  from  the  mountains,  whither 
they  had  fled  during  the  massacre,  they  collected  the  bodies,  which 
they  found  in  a state  of  nudity,  dresfaxl  them  in  native  cloth,  and 
burial  them  in  the  beach,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  buiy  their  own 
chiefs.  The  actors  in  the  massacre  proceeded  at  once  to  L'liolu, 
which  will  account  for  their  having  been  afterwards  seen  there,  and 
recognised  by  the  French.  Our  inejuiries  relative  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  buried  the  bodies,  were  not  satisfactorily  ausw'ered.  How 
the  carpenter's  son  escaped  is  not  known.  He  is  said  to  be  still 
living  at  a vilbige  on  the  esisteni  part  of  the  island.  There  appears 
to  be  mention  made  of  a boy  among  the  massing,  in  La  Perousc’s 
account.  Levasii,  a chief  of  the  district  of  Faleletai,  was  at  the 
maswicre  of  the  party  of  La  Perouse.  He  was  then  a boy  of  thirteen 
years  of  age.  I le  remembered  the  occurrence,  and  that  three  of  the 
Papalangi  were  killed. 

The  jKtrpetrators  of  the  deed  were  some  young  chiefs  from  the 
district,  who  were  on  a “ .\ialanga”  to  Tutuila.  At  that  time  Aaua 
district  had  the  nile,  or  was  the  “ Malo”  party,  and  domineered  over 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands  and  districts. 
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Tho  village  of  P;gr(>.pago  contains  about  thirty  dwellings,  and  a 
council-house,  which  is  in  uso  as  a church,  until  the  large  one 
they  are  engsiged  in  building  shall  be  finished.  Every  village 
has  a council-house  for  the  entertainment  of  visiters,  and  the  accom- 
modation of  meetings. 

This  island  is  under  several  chiefs,  each  of  whom  rules  over  a 
town,  district,  or  bay.  The  presemt  chief  of  Piigo-pi^o  is  Mowna, 
the  adopted  son  of  the  last  chief,  Pomale,  who  died  not  long  since, 
leaving  an  only  sou,  also  calletl  Pomale,  who  from  his  great  modesty 
lost  his  inheritance.  Mowna  was  more  crafty  than  Pomale,  and 
understood  well  his  rival's  character.  After  the  death  of  the  old 
chief,  these  two  young  men,  about  the  same  age,  became  candidates 
for  the  succession.  Mowna,  through  his  intrigues,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  whole  family  together  to  decide  between  them.  Both 
MowTia  and  Pomale  were  present,  the  former  appeiiring  dejected, 
silent,  and  willing  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  meeting;  whilst 
Pomale,  when  a-sked  who  should  be  chief,  said  with  his  usual 
morlcsty  that  be  was  in  favour  of  Mowna,  who  was  accordingly  made 
chief.  Mowna,  however,  is  now  so  in  name  only,  for  Pomale  rules 
in  fact.  'Phis  arises  from  his  good  character,  and  the  influence  he 
derives  from  the  missionaries,  of  whom  he  is  one  of  the  most  active 
and  pious  supporters,  and  withal  a great  preacher.  So  groat  is  the 
confldence  Mr.  .Murray  has  in  Pomale,  that  he  is  frequently  left  to 
take  charge  of  the  congregation,  during  tho  absence  of  Mr.  Murray 
in  another  part  of  the  island. 

The  greatest  restraint  on  the  conduct  of  the  chiefs,  appears  to  be 
the  fear  of  losing  the  good  name  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  not 
handing  it  down  to  posterity  pure  and  unspotted.  This  feeling  .seems 
to  govern  their  conduct,  and  from  the  information  I received,  may  lie 
made  use  of  as  an  apjxsil  to  them,  to  avoid  doing  evil,  and  to  do 
right. 

The  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  doserves  the  greatest  credit 
for  this  state  of  things.  He  has  nnliounded  influence  over  the  natives, 
and  ileserves  it.  The  ten  commandments  are  the  common  law  of  the 
island,  wherever  Christianity  has  taken  root,  and  any  infringement  of 
them  is  surely  punished ; the  guilty  persons  being  put  out  of  the 
church,  and  denied  the  privilege  of  attending  worship.  They  are 
looked  upon  us  having  fallen,  and  are  consequently  avoided.  This 
fear  of  public  opinion,  1 was  informed,  was  found  to  lie  sufficient  to 
deter  them  from  the  commission  of  crimes  and  immoral  practices. 
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The  tapa  or  rugs  worn  by  distingnishcr)  chiefs,  were  preserved, 
ami  were  formerly  much  venerated  by  them.  Since  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  however,  such  has  lx;cn  its  influence  that  they  will 
now  readily  part  with  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Pomale  was  induced 
to  let  us  have  those  in  his  possession,  and  also  exchanged  the  “ war 
spirit"  mat  for  a small  present  for  his  wife. 

On  the  17th,  our  friend  Toii  gave  us  an  invitation  to  visit  him  at 
his  town  of  Fungasar,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  It  is  situated 
on  the  next  bay  to  that  now  callnl  Massacre  Bay,  where  Dc  Langle 
was  killed.  The  path  m-ross  the  island  is  a very  diflicult  one  to 
travel ; it  leads  up  through  the  valley,  and  across  the  dividing  ridge, 
which  i.s  quite  precipitous.  The  rain  which  harl  fallen  mmie  it  very 
slippery,  and  the  journey  was  fatiguing  to  those  nut  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  walking. 

I was  much  struck  here  with  the  manliness  and  intelligence  of  the 
native.s,  with  a frank  ojien  expression  of  countenance.  The  colour 
of  their  complexiun  is  rather  darker  than  that  of  the  natives  of  Tahiti. 
The  outlines  of  face  and  figure  are  very  like  those  we  had  left,  their 
hair  and  eyes  black,  and  their  teeth  gO(xl  and  while.  Some  of  them 
liad  frizzled  hair,  but  it  was  generally  straight. 

Just  before  arriving  at  the  village,  we  were  met  by  Too,  aud  some 
of  his  relations  and  attendants,  who  welcomed  us  to  his  village, 
saluting  mo  by  rubbing  his  nose  with  my  hand ; this  is  the  usual 
custom. 

He  ordered  a pig,  taro,  breml-fruit,  &.C.,  &.C.,  for  our  entertainment. 
The.se  were  cooked  in  the  universal  Polynesian  mode,  by  tadng 
covered  up  in  a hole  with  hot  stones.  We  were  soon  told  that  the 
fea.st  was  ready,  but  having  had  some  experience  of  their  cooking, 
we  desirisl  it  might  reiitain  in  the  oven  a little  while  longer.  Their 
usual  ciLstom  is  to  take  it  out  the  moment  that  the  taro  is  cooked,  aud 
from  daily  practice  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  time  re(]uired  to 
cook  it.  This  is  scarcely  sulEcient  to  give  the  pig  time  to  bo  warmed 
through.  Our  request  prevailed,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  we 
w'ere  summoned  to  the  council-house  or  fale  tele,  where  strangers  are 
always  entertained.  We  were  shown  our  seats  on  one  aide  of  a 
circle,  while  Toa,  with  his  family  and  friend.s,  occupied  the  other. 
The  mats,  except  one,  were  not  very  clean.  The  pig,  which  must 
have  weighed  one  hundred  pounds,  was  brought  in,  and  laid  with 
the  taro  and  bread-fruit  on  banana-leaves.  A butcher’s  knife  was  all 
that  we  [lossessod  to  carve  it  with.  The  whole  village,  old  and 
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young,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  waiting  in  anscious 
expectation  for  their  share,  now  surrounded  us,  and  made  it  uncom- 
fortable to  eat,  with  so  many  hungry  expectants;  I made  haste, 
therefore,  to  divide  it,  and  with  it  they  soon  dispersed.  The  taro 
wa.s  exceedingly  well  cooked,  dry,  and  farinaceous.  The  bread-fruit 
they  said  was  too  young,  and  not  being  considered  good  by  them, 
they  objected  to  giving  us  any  of  it,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  eat  it 
themselves.  A pig  is  a great  treat  to  them,  for  although  they  have 
plenty,  they  prefer  selling  to  eating  them. 

All  kinds  of  provisions  in  these  islands  are  enhancing  in  value, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  prices  fluctuate. 
On  some  days  provisions  of  all  kinds  will  be  exceedingly  cheap,  and 
almost  any  article  will  be  taken  in  exchange;  and  then  again  nothing 
can  be  found  to  please  the  natives,  or  induce  them  to  tratle,  although 
the  quantity  for  sale  is  equally  as  great.  It  was  not  a little  amusing 
to  see  the  natives  sitting  whole  days  to  obtain  the  price  of  their 
fowl  or  pig,  and  persisting  in  their  refusal  of  the  offer  made : and  this 
was  sometimes  done  by  a large  number  at  the  same  time,  all  remain- 
ing tnie  to  each  other  until  their  poe  or  food  became  exhausted, 
when  they  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  disposing  of  their 
different  parcels. 

In  the  grove  near  the  village  we  saw  several  piles  of  stones.  I 
was  told  they  were  the  graves  in  which  they  formerly  buried  the 
dead,  just  below  the  surface.  On  the  top  were  placed  stones,  foriuii^ 
a high  pile.  Now  they  bury  their  dead  in  graves  about  three  feel 
deep,  and  enclose  them  with  the  Draceena,  which  grows  rapidly,  and 
forms  a pretty  and  neat  trellis. 

Toa  became  quite  communicative,  and  as  he  showed  me  abotit  his 
village,  he  told  me,  through  the  interpreter,  that  before  the  mis- 
sionaries came,  the  chiefs  all  had  their  “ Aitu”  or  spirits,  which  they 
worshipped,  and  that  they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  do  every  thing 
they  commanded.  His  Aitu  were  fresh-water  eels,  which  he  con- 
stantly fed  in  the  brook  near  the  village.  I visited  it,  and  rerpjested 
him  to  catch  one,  which  he  attempted  to  do;  but  after  a long  search, 
turning  over  large  stones,  and  e.xamining  holes,  he  was  unsuccessful. 
He  said  there  were  many  in  it  formerly,  and  quite  tame ; but  since 
he  had  embraced  Christianity,  they  had  all  been  caught  and  destroyed ; 
on  farther  questioning  him,  he  told  me  that  he  had  himself  eaten  them ; 
that  formerly  if  any  one  had  touched,  disturbed,  or  attempted  to  catch 
one,  he  should  have  killed  him  immediately.  He  said  his  eels  were 
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very  good  to  eat,  and  was  sorry  he  could  not  find  any  more,  and 
laughed  very  heartily  when  I sjwke  to  him  about  eating  his  Aitu.  I 
mention  this  circumstance  to  show  the  ]»werful  effect  the  Christian 
religion  has  hiul  upon  the  ancient  customs  of  this  people. 

After  much  i»ersuasion,  they  were  induced  to  sing  some  of  their  old 
war-songs.  Mr.  Drayton  wrote  one  down  as  a s|>ecimeii  of  their 
music ; the  words  were  written  by  one  of  the  interpreters. 


. — U-  . L 


p*  • U nmi  iM>tt  Fo  • • • 


» • (u  le  V«i  tmu  fa  lao  - • u 


tai  real  U gu 


To  the  al»vc  they  sing  a kind  of  second  with  very  correct  har- 
mony. They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  particular  air  among  them, 
and  in  singing  the  above,  they  did  not  sound  the  same  notes  every 
time.  All  their  music  sounds  alike,  and  the  above  will  give  a go<xl 
idea  of  it.  A translation  of  the  song  was  made  by  the  same  iuter- 
[ireler,  and  is  as  follows. 

A chief  of  Samoa  attacks  an  enemy  on  another  islaml  and  con- 
quers. After  the  victors  have  embarked  safely  for  their  island,  they 
sing  os  follows ; 


Kivp  h**r  away,  and  miuhI  the  helm." 


And  when  they  get  home  the  people  sing. — 


**  Wb  are  glad  you  have  come  to  your  island  nf  plenty. 

We  liave  w aited  a Imig  time  for  «ir  chief  and  canoea.” 

Ttia,  after  his  unsuccessful  search  for  his  favourite  eels,  went 
into  the  brook  for  a Imtli,  which  ho  told  me  he  very  frequently  did 
during  the  day ; and  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
it.  The  natives,  indeed,  are  almost  constantly  in  the  water,  and, 
consequently,  very  cleanly  in  their  persons.  Finding  that  it  occu- 
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pied  too  much  of  their  thouglits  on  the  Sabbatli,  bathing  on  tlial  day 
lias  I)een  forbidden. 

Thia  village  contained  about  forty  houaes,  of  a large  and  commo- 
dious size,  and  about  two  hundred  inhabitants,  a number  of  whom 
were  absent  on  a visit  to  Upolu. 

Towards  evening,  we  took  our  leave  of  Toa,  thanking  him  warmly 
for  his  kindness ; we  were  escorted  to  the  outside  of  the  village  by 
his  friends  and  relations,  whilst  Toa  himself  accompanied  us  to 
Pago-pago. 

The  natives  have  no  fixed  time  for  meals,  eating  whenever  they 
feel  hungry.  Their  food  consists  of  jx)rk,  fish,  bread-fruit,  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas,  &c.,  but  principally  of  taro  All  of  these  arc  produced 
in  abundance.  Water  is  their  common  drink,  and,  notwitlistanding 
cocoa-nuts  are  so  abundant,  the  milk  is  seldom  used  : the  trouble  of 
procuring  them  is  too  much  for  them.  They  use  ava  made  from  the 
Piper  mythisticum,  and  it  is  the  only  intoxicating  drink  they  have.* 
It  is  never  used  to  excess,  although  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
are  very  fond  of  it.  The  taste,  to  one  unaccustomed  to  it,  is  not 
jileasant,  being  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia. 
Their  mode  of  preparing  it  is  the  same  as  has  already  been  described. 

They  sleep  on  the  large  coarse  mats  with  which  they  always  cover 
the  floors  of  their  houses.  Over  these  they  spread  coloured  tai>as, 
some  of  which  are  also  used  for  nets  of  protection  against  the  nume- 
rous musquitoes.  For  a pillow  they  use  a piece  of  bamboo  supported 
on  small  legs.  Their  hair  is  frequently  shorn  close,  and  coral,  lime, 
or  ashes  sprinkled  over  it  to  destroy  the  vermin  which  are  generated 
in  great  numbers  in  their  tapas  and  mats. 

According  to  old  Toa,  a native  is  in  a comfortable  condition 
when  he  has  a good  house;  a well-made  visitirtg  canoe;  a neat, 
handy,  large  and  well-formed  woman  for  a wife ; a taro  patch  with 
a good  fence;  cocoa-nut,  and  brearl-fruit  trees,  with  a reasonable 
number  of  pigs. 

The  women  are  now  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  men. 
The  chiefs  have  still  great  power  over  the  people,  although  the 
influence  of  the  missionaries  has  tended  greatly  to  diminish  it. 
Most  of  the  people  look  liack  to  the  days  when  jiolygamy  existed 


* Tb«‘  avit  doe*  not,  according  to  the  whites,  intoxicate  in  the  same  manner  an  ardent 
spirits,  but  produces  a temporarv  paraiyait,  tremor*,  and  a conru»e<)  iceling  about  the 
bead  ; indUitinrtnesui  and  distortion  of  runon,  stmicwhal  resembling  the  etfbct  oTojiium. 
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with  regret,  and  cannot  understand  why  they  are  restricUxl  to  one 
wife.  They  say,  “ Why  should  Ood  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  require 
them  to  give  up  all  their  wivra  but  one  for  his  convenience  ?”  'I’hcy 
pay  just  attention  to  their  religious  duties;  morning  and  evening 
prayers  are  always  said,  as  is  grace  Ijefore  their  meals,  and  with  a 
devotion  rarely  to  l»e  seen  among  civilized  men. 

Their  amu.sement.s  seem  to  !«?  few ; their  books  are  constantly 
before  them,  and  a great  portion  of  their  time  is  employed  over  them. 
Old  gray-headed  men  may  be  seen  j>oring  over  the  alphabet,  and 
taught  by  some  of  the  youngest  of  the  family.  The  employment  of 
the  men  is  to  cultivate  and  weed  the  taro,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
fences ; they  also  make  sinnet  for  their  houses  and  canoes  for  fishing. 
The  women  are  engaged  in  making  mats,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
play,  and  wait  upon  their  seniors. 

Next  to  study,  fishing  is  their  great  employment.  This  is  per- 
formed by  driving  the  fish  towards  the  nets  in  shoal  water,  wdiere 
they  are  easily  caught.  The  cast-net  is  also  usevi. 

The  only  amusement  we  saw-,  is  a game  called  lafo-tuj>e,  which 
is  played  with  cocoa-nut  shells,  and  resembles  shuflle-board. 

Mr.  Murray  is  an  amiable  a.s  well  as  a truly  pious  man,  and  the 
natives  have  imitated  the  example  set  by  him.  He  studiously  avoids 
any  intercourse  with  them  in  the  way  of  trade  or  Irarter,  except  so 
much  as  is  nccc.ssary  for  the  provision  of  his  own  family,  and  devotes 
his  whole  time  to  preaching  and  teaching  the  gospel.  He  is  one  of 
the  missionaries  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible,  many  parts  of 
which  are  now'  completed,  and  extensively  used  by  the  natives,  many 
of  whom  read  and  write  well. 

Their  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  very  strict;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a native  to  do  any  thing  whatsoever  on  that  day,  but  i>erform 
his  religious  duties.  They  attend  church  regularly.  In  Mr.  Mur- 
ray’s congregation  there  are  about  thirty  communicants,  and  nearly 
one  thousand  attendants  on  public  worship.  They  come  from  many 
of  the  surrounding  villages.  Mr.  Murray  has  been  here  about  throe 
years,  and  the  native  preachers  nine  or  ten ; he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  station,  but  seemed  to  feel  a.ssurcd  that  his 
exertions  were  alxtut  being  crowned  with  success.  He  represented  to 
me,  that  the  natives  were  very  tractable,  and  desired  exceedingly  to 
be  taught;  that  they  had  much  application,  seemed  to  comprehend 
many  things,  and  were  certainly  not  surpasscti  in  intelligence  by  any 
of  the  natives  of  Polynesia, 
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Polygamy,  which  formerly  was  practised  to  a great  extent,  still 
exists  among  those  who  have  not  been  converted. 

Circumcision  is  practise*!  among  them. 

They  carry  their  children  in  the  same  .singular  manner  on  the  hip, 
as  was  shown  in  wood-cut  of  the  low  archipelago.  They  are  early 
betrothed,  without  regard  to  age,  the  girl  being  saa,  or  tabooed,  until 
of  marriageable  age.  During  the  intervening  time,  all  kinds  of  native 
property  are  accumulated,  such  as  mats,  &lc.,  for  the  bridal  day. 
Two  days  previous  to  it,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  gathered 
together  for  feasting  and  dancing.  On  the  third  day,  the  bride  is 
produced  before  the  asseinhh-d  multitude,  and  the  ceremony  attendant 
on  marriage  that  was  customary  among  the  Jews  performeti.  After 
the  marriage  had  been  consummated,  the  dowry  was  exhibited,  and 
each  article  being  hold  up,  it  was  proclaimed  by  whom  it  was 
presented;  tlie  multitude,  having  consumed  all  the  eatables,  and  ex- 
hausted their  strength  in  rioting  and  debauchery,  dispersed. 

Infanticide  has  never  Istcn  practised  on  this  island. 

I have  seldom  seen  a more  devout  or  attentive  collection  of  jMsople 
than  I olwerved  at  times  in  the  church  meeting,  which  was  held  in 
llie  council-house  at  Pago-pago;  the  new  church  was  undergoing 
alterations;  for  on  its  being  completed,  it  was  found  it  would  not 
accommoclate  the  congregation,  when  they  detcrminctl  to  enlarge  it 

L'lion  the  conclusion  of  a long  service,  they  were  observed  to  divide 
themselves  into  three  parties;  one  remaiuiug  in  the  church,  and 
the  other  two  repairing  to  different  buildings.  The  object  of  this 
was,  that  they  might  listen  to  instructions  from  their  native  teachers 
explanatory  of  the  sermon,  and  also  receive  exhortations  to  put  aw7iy 
all  that  is  unbecoming  to  the  Christian  character.  The  afternoon  is 
employed  in  further  explanations  and  examinations  by  the  missiona- 
rie.s.  The  native  missionaries  have  also  meetings  on  Fridays. 

Their  mode  of  singing  hymns  is  peculiar,  the  whole  ma.ss  joining 
in  some  parts,  with  all  the  lungs  they  could  muster.  This  exercise 
apiieared  to  afford  them  great  delight.  The  congregation  were 
mostly  dressed  in  tapas,  or  clothed  in  one  sort  of  garment  or  other ; 
but  the  jicrson  who  attracted  our  attention  most,  was  the  consort  of 
Pomalc.  From  being  the  wife  of  the  most  inlluenlial  personage,  she 
had  receive*!  more  presents  from  us  than  any  other;  and  she 
endeavoured,  on  this  occasion,  to  display  on  her  person  the  greater 
part,  if  not  all,  that  .she  had  thus  ac()uired.  These  consisted  of  a red 
calico  gown,  four  or  five  petticoats  of  different  colours,  woollen  socks, 
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green  slippers,  cap  and  bonnet,  a large  plaid  blanket  shawl,  and  a 
pair  of  polar  gloves,  the.  whole  surmounted  by  a flaming  red  silk 
umbrella — and  this  with  the  thermometer  at  87° ! It  was  difficult  to 
keep  our  eyes  olf  her  during  the  service,  and  before  the  end  of  it, 
all  her  finery  became  awTy.  The  other  natives  also  seemed  to  have 
the  desire  of  exhibiting  their  acquisitions,  though  these  consisted  fre- 
que.ntly  of  no  more  than  a vest,  or  a pair  of  [>aiitaluon.s,  without  .shirt, 
or  occasionally  of  a long-skirted  coat,  without  either  of  the  former 
garments,  so  that  a small  roll  of  tapa  was  nceilcd  to  cover  their  nether 
parts. 

Some  unauthorized  attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  natives  to 
break  the  missionary  laws,  by  offers  of  great  value  in  their  eyes; 
they  were  told  the  mi.ssionaries  would  not  see  them.  On  under- 
standing which,  they  pointed  to  the  heavens,  and  replied,  “There 
missionary  see.”  This  was  conclusive,  and  a just  and  severe  rebuke. 

The  Peacvtck  and  Flying-Fish  again  joined  us  on  the  18th  of 
Octoljer,  in  eight  days  from  Papieti.  Orders  were  at  once  given  them 
to  proceed  to  U|k>1u,  to  commence  the  survey  of  that  island.  (See  Ap- 
pendix VI.)  They  did  not  sail,  however,  until  the  20th,  having  Ix-cn 
detained  by  the  winds.  The  harbour  of  Ptigo-pago,  though  easy  of 
acce.ss,  IS  extremely  difficult  to  leave,  in  consequence  of  the  southeast 
trade  winds  blowing  directly  in,  and  rendering  it  necessary  to  make 
short  tacks.  Indeed,  a vessel  no  sooner  gets  headway  on  one  tack, 
than  it  is  found  necessary  to  tack  again.  The  sea  is  often  heavy  at  the 
month  of  the  harbour,  and  the  shore  is  lined  with  a narrow  coral  reef 
all  around  it.  I was  glad  to  see  the  Peacock  safe  outside,  after 
beating  about  four  hours. 

During  our  slay  on  this  island,  the  whole  was  examined,  the 
harbour  survcyetl,  and  the  principal  heights  determined.  Tide- 
gauges  were  kept  on  the.  north  and  south  sides,  and  the  oliscrvations 
for  magnetic  dip,  variation,  and  intensity,  made.  The  teni|>erature 
during  our  stay  of  fourteen  days  varied  from  73°  to  88° ; the  mean 
temperature  was  80-60“. 

The  climate  of  Tutuila  is  mild  and  agreeable,  particularly  at  Pago- 
pago,  w'here  the  temperature  is  lower  than  it  is  elsewhere  on  the 
island,  in  consequence  of  its  generally  being  overshadowed  with 
clouds  that  hang  on  the  high  land.  There  is  usually  a fine  breeze, 
which  sets  in  about  ten  o’clock,  and  continues  until  sunset.  The 
nights  being  calm,  much  dew  falls  in  fine  weather.  Wo  had  little 
fair  weather  during  our  stay,  and  the  prognostication  of  the  natives 
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proved  too  true,  respecting  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  sun  and  stars. 
The  wind  at  times  was  very  strong,  almost  a gale,  accompanied  by 
light  rain  and  mist.  I was  informed  that  there  is  a good  deal  of 
rain  during  the  year,  but  seldom  such  a continuance  of  it  us  we 
experienced.  There  does  not  appear  to  lie  any  particidar  rainy 
season,  but  they  are  liable  to  these  high  winds  during  the  winter 
months,  or  from  October  to  March.*  I obtained  from  the  pilot  a 
register  of  the  weather  from  January  1839,  till  October  of  the  same 
year,  which  will  show  more  clearly  the  state  of  the  climate.  (This 
will  be  found  in  Ap|iendix  VII.) 

In  our  e-xplorations,  nearly  all  the  villages  of  this  island  were 
visited  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  squadron,  and  from  their  report 
they  much  resemble  each  other.  Those  of  F agaitua  and  Leone,  on 
the  southern  coast,  are  the  largest,  and  are  mure  of  the  Devil’s  towns 
than  the  others.  One  of  their  customs  is  truly  savage.  They 
seldom  use  [SJrk  as  a food,  consetjueutly  it  is  a great  rarity  with 
them ; but  at  intervals  of  several  months  the  villagers  assemble  at  a 
feast,  at  which  thirty  or  forty  hogs  are  killed,  when  they  gormandize 
on  them  for  four  or  five  days,  or  as  long  as  the  food  lasts.  The 
whole  is  eaten,  entrails  and  all.  Fish  and  taro  are  the  principal  food, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  natives  may  bo  seen  fishing  off  the  coast  in 
fine  weather.  The  kind  of  fish  usually  caught  are  mullet. 

There  is  a large  kind  of  worm  which  they  esteem  a great  delicacy, 
and  which  is  eaten  with  much  relish.  It  is  imix)ssible  to  see  them 
sucking  down  the  entrails  of  the  Bichc  de  Mar,  Holithuria,  and 
Echina,  without  disgust.  They  also  eat  many  of  the  shell-fish  that 
are  found  on  the  shore. 

The  temperature  found  on  the  top  of  Matafoa,  at  the  altitude  of 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet,  was  at  4 p.  M.,  69-4“, 
whilst  that  on  board  the  ship  was  79-5°. 

We  made  an  endeavour  here  to  .search  the  reefs  at  night  for  shells, 
with  flambeaux  or  torchlight,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chain  Islanders, 
by  which  means  it  is  said  that  many  species  of  shells  are  taken,  which 
are  never  seen  by  daylight.  We  cannot  vouch  for  this  being  the  case, 
our  experiment  not  having  succeeded.  The  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut 
were  either  too  green  or  too  wet  to  burn.  If  success  really  attends 
this  method,  it  is  a singular  trait  in  the  economy  of  mollusca,  which 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  partial  to  daylight.  It  was  my  dctcr- 

• During  eleven  days  of  our  slay,  Ilie  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  was  4.j^  inches. 
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miiiation  to  make  another  trial,  under  more  favourable  circumstances ; 
but  from  our  constant  occupation  and  fatigue  of  the  crew  in  the  day- 
time, we  were  unable  to  renew  the  experiment. 

A few  days  before  leaving  Pago-pago,  Mr,  Murray  brought  to  my 
notice  the  account  of  a murder  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
mitted on  a foreigner  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  property  he  had  about  him.  The  report,  however,  appeared  to 
me  to  1)0  too  vague  to  authorize,  any  delay  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  examination  into  it;  and  finding  the  man  was  reporUid  to  be  a 
runaway  convict,  I had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  affair,  and  there- 
fore, took  no  ste|is  to  inquire  into  it. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  lb37,  this  harbour  exhibited  one  of  those 
remarkable  phenomena  of  the  oscillation  of  the  tidal  wave.  The 
observations  made  on  it  are  extracted  from  the  letter  of  a missionary 
resident  at  Pago-pago,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  of  Upolu,  who  obli- 
gingly gave  me  permission  to  copy  them.  (They  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  VIII.) 

The  weather  during  the  preceding  evening  was  boisterous,  with 
frequent  squalls  from  the  east,  which  continued  till  7 a.  m.,  from 
which  time  the  day  was  cloudy,  with  freijueiit  light  showers.  After 
5 p.  »!.,  it  continued  to  rain  until  ten  o’clock  at  night.  On  the  8th, 
the  tide  continued  to  ebb  and  flow  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  day 
was  fine  and  very  warm.  This  phenomenon  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  oliserved  at  any  other  place  in  the  Samoan  Group,  but  was 
ex|)ericnc<-d,  as  will  bo  noticed  hereafter,  at  the  Group  Hawaii. 

The  peculiar  formation  of  the  harlmur  of  Pago-pago,  would  make  it 
more  likely  to  be  ob.served  there  than  elsewhere.  The  ordinary  rise 
of  the  tide  is  no  more  than  four  and  a half  feet,  and  neither  licforo, 
during  the  continuance,  nor  after  this  phenomenon,  w'crc  any  shocks 
of  earthquakes  observed  in  any  part  of  the  group  where  missionari^ 
are  settled. 
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OF  MANONO-IRLAND  OF  APOLIMA  — P»OCEEDINC»  OF  THE  POKi«OI8E  AT  SAVAII-DR. 
PICKF.mN'G  AND  UKUTF^NANT  MAURY  LAND  HIERE-SURVEY  OF  THE  COAtT  OF  SAVAH 
-NATIVE  MISSIONARY  AT  SALACIIUA-F'CUALUPO-ASAU-BAY  OF  MATAATUA-PECf- 
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The  Rurveys  of  the  island  of  Tutuila  having  been  completed  by 
the  23d  Novemlier,  we  made  preparations  for  our  departure,  and  on 
the  26th  we  weighed  anchor.  In  leaving  the  harltour  we  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  wreck;  the  almost  constant  southeast  wind, 
which  is  fair  to  a ves.scl  entering  the  hay,  and  makes  it  easy  of 
access,  is  ahead  on  going  out,  which  renders  egress  difficult;  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  make  frequent  tacks,  and  a vessel 
must  be  well  manoeuvred  to  esca|)e  accident,  for  to  miss  stays  would 
be  almost  certain  to  bring  altout  shipwreck.  When  we  beat  out, 
the  wind  was  light,  and  it  failed  altogether  just  as  we  reached  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  channel;  we  were  in  consequence  brought 
within  an  oar’s  length  of  the  reef,  on  which  a heavy  surf  was  break- 
ing. Tlie  moment  was  a trying  one,  and  the  event  doubtful;  all 
were  at  their  stations,  and  not  a word  was  spoken.  Of  my  own 
feelings  on  the  occasion  I have  no  very  precise  recollection ; merely 
remembering  that  I felt  as  if  I breathed  more  freely  after  the  crisis 
had  passed  and  we  were  in  safety. 

The  aflernoon  was  fine,  and  we  sailed  along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  island,  admiring  its  diversified  surface,  its  luxuriant  groves,  and 
the  smiling  villages  that  crown  its  bays.  Where  the  valleys  come 
out  from  between  the  ridges  to  the  shore,  there  is  usually  a level 
plain  extending  inwards  fur  a couple  of  miles;  these  plains  are  occu- 
pied for  the  most  part  by  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit,  beneath 
whose  shade  lie  the  dwellings  of  the  natives.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  abroad  in  their  canoes,  employed  in  fishing;  some  of  them 
scarcely  seemed  to  notice  the  ship,  passing  them  rajjidly  with  all  sail 
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set,  while  others  appeared  to  regard  her  with  intense  curiosity.  In 
the  evening  we  had  much  lightning,  but  no  thunder. 

The  distance  between  Tutuila  and  Ujsilu,  of  thirty-six  miles,  was 
soon  jiasscd,  and  in  the  moniing  we  were  delighted  with  the  view 
of  the  latter  island  as  we  ran  down  its  coast  to  the  westward.  It 
appears  much  richer  and  more  fruitful  than  the  other  islands  of 
this  group,  and  may  be  described  as  of  moderate  height,  rising 
gradually  in  a succession  of  ridges  from  a low  shore;  here  and 
there,  broad  and  fertile  valleys  are  seen,  with  numerous  streams 
falling  from  the  raounlains  in  cascades.  The  eastern  portion  of 
the  island  is  much  more  ruggcil  than  the  western ; the  main  ridge 
runs  cast  and  west,  and  ridges  or  spurs  run  back  to  it  from  the 
northern  coast  in  a .southeast  direction.  Between  these  lateral  riilges 
are  broad  and  fertile  valleys,  decreasing  in  width  as  they  recede 
from  the  coast.  The  shore  U lined  with  a coral  reef,  which  is  now 
and  then  interrupted  by  channels,  and  fonns  snug  and  convenient 
harlxturs. 

At  noon  we.  de.scriixl  the  Peacock  lying  in  the  liarbour  of  Apia, 
and  shortly  afterwards  I received  a message  from  Captain  Hudson, 
saying  that  my  presence  was  required  on  shore.  In  the  hope  that  it 
was  not  a businc.s.s  of  such  a nature  as  to  cause  detention,  1 left  the 
Vincennes  in  the  offing,  while  I went  ashore  in  my  boat.  On 
ri-uching  the  land,  I found  the  chiefs  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a native 
called  Tuvai,  who  had  killed  an  American  named  Edward  Cave- 
uangh,  a native  of  New  Bedford. 

It  appeared  that  on  Captain  Hudson’s  arrival  the  murderer  was 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  village,  u[Km  which  he  very  properly  deter- 
mined to  have  the  oflemler  |mnished,  and  gave  ortiers  to  have  him 
arrested.  He  wa.s  in  couse(|uence  seized  in  a hou.se  near  the  water, 
and  carried  on  board  the  Peacock.  Being  taken  by  surprise,  he 
offered  no  resistance  to  his  capture.  Captain  Hudson  then  requestcsl 
a conference  with  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  who  in  consequence  had 
a.sscmbled  on  the  27th. 

The  foiio,  its  such  assemblies  arc  called,  was  held  in  the  council- 
house,  or  falc-tele,  where  the  chiefs  were  collected.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Mills  acted  as  interpreter  on  the  occasion.  Captain  Hudson,  through 
him,  stated  that  the  object  of  his  having  requested  them  to  assemble 
was  to  bring  the  accused  to  a trial  Utfore  them,  in  order  that  if  his 
guilt  were  established,  he  might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment : 
he  then  pointed  out  to  them  the  guilt  and  consequences  of  the  crime 
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of  munler,  and  declared  the  course  he  had  considered  it  his  duty  to 
adopt.  The  chiefs  li-stened  attentively  to  this  address,  and  in  reply, 
through  the  principal  one,  admitted  that  the  man  taken  was  in 
reality  the  guilty  ptfrson,  a fimt  known  to  every  person  upon  the 
island.  Captain  Hudson  tlieii  stated  to  them  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  Tuvai  should  be  promptly  punished,  in  order  tliat 
others  might  lie  deterred  from  the  commission  of  the  same  crime. 
He  suggested,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  universal  lielief  in  Tuvai's 
having  committed  the  crime,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  undergo  a 
trial,  or  at  least  an  examination,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
privilege  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 

This  suggestion  Ijcing  approved,  T’uvai  was  brought  on  shore  under 
a military  guard,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  He  was 
an  ill-looking  fellow,  of  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  mani- 
fested no  fear,  but  looked  about  him  with  the  greatest  composure. 

The  trial  was  simple  enough;  he  was  first  asked  by  the  chiefs 
whether  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime,  to  which  he  answered  that  he 
was ; tieing  next  asked  why  he  had  commitUxi  it,  he  replied  that  he 
had  done  it  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  the  man’s  property,  (clothes 
and  a knife.) 

The  chiefs,  among  whom  was  Pea,  of  Apia,  to  whom  the  criminal 
was  distantly  related,  matlc  every  effort  in  their  power  to  save  his 
life ; stating  that  he  was  in  darkness,  ami  therefore  unconscions  of 
the  guilt  of  the  action,  when  he  committed  the  murder;  that  as  they 
hail  but  just  emerged  from  heathenism  they  ought  not  to  lie  subjected 
for  past  actions,  to  laws  they  knew  not ; that  these  laws  were  made 
for  people  who  occupied  a more  elevated  station;  that  Tuvai  was  a 
poor  man  of  no  account,  and  was  not  a person  of  sufiicient  imjtor- 
tance  to  be  noticed  by  a great  people  like  us ; that  Faa  Bamoa  (the 
Samoan  fashion)  did  not  allow  men  to  be  put  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
but  that  after  so  long  a time  biul  clap.sed,  as  in  the  instance  before 
them,  it  admittetl  of  a ransom. 

Pea  went  on  to  say,  that  many  bad  acts  had  been  committed  upon 
natives  by  white  men,  with  impunity,  and  asked  whether  the  Chris- 
tian religion  sanctioned  the  taking  of  human  life.  He  then  appealed 
to  our  generosity  to  parrlon  the  present  crime,  and  assured  us  that  no 
such  offences  should  bo  committed  in  future. 

Pea  had  one  of  those  countenances  which  exhibits  all  that  is 
passing  in  the  mind.  It  was  amusing  to  see  him  at  one  time  exhi- 
biting a picture  of  whimsical  dislreas  at  the  idea  of  being  compelled 
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to  put  Ills  kinsman  to  death,  and  immediately  afterwards  laughing 
at  something  ludicrous  which  had  occurred  to  him. 

Pea  was  seconded  in  his  endeavours  by  Vavasa,  of  Manono,  one  of 
the  tinest-looking  of  the  chiefs,  whose  altitudes  and  movements  were 
full  of  grace,  and  his  manner  exceedingly  haughty  and  bold. 

In  reply  to  their  arguments.  Captain  Hudson  stated,  that  however 
freely  other  sins  might  l)e  forgiven,  in  consideration  of  their  late 
benighted  .state,  even  the  darkuess  of  Paganism  cuuld  not  exUmuate 
llie  crime  of  murder.  He  told  them  that  the  Scriptures  said,  “ Whoso 
sheddclh  man’s  blootl,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed that  nothing 
but  the  life  of  the  olTender  could  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice,  and 
that  they  must  execute  the  criminal  themselves. 

This  announcement  caused  much  excitement;  the  chiefs  again 
asserted  that  they  knew  no  such  laws ; tliat  by  the  customs  of  f^amoa, 
the  anger  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  a person  who  had  been  killed 
was  to  be  appea.sed  by  a present  from  the  criminal  or  his  relations, 
and  by  a form  of  submission,  w'hich  consisted  in  knocking  their  heads 
three  times  on  the  ground.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  guilt  of 
the  prisouer  hud  been  proved  and  atlndtted — he  must  die. 

The  chiefs,  after  much  reluctance,  consented,  but  expressed  great 
repugnance  to  an  immediate  execution.  They  urged  in  the.  most 
strenuous  maimer,  that  the  criminal  should  be  carried  on  boanl  .ship, 
and  e.xecuted  there,  or  that  he  should  bo  taken  to  some  uninhabited 
island  and  left.  These  alternatives  were  refused  by  Captain  Hudson, 
and  the  chiefs  seemeil  in  great  distress. 

At  this  ]ioiut  of  the  discussion,  the  ^'inccnnc$  was  announced  as 
being  in  sight,  and  the  pnweedinga  were  sus|iendiHi.  An  officer  was 
immediately  despatched,  who,  as  has  been  already  mcutioiusl,  Ixxirdcd 
that  vessel  oIVthe  harbour. 

When  1 landol,  I found  the  assembly  anxiously  awaiting  the  result 
of  my  arrival.  Captain  Hudson  and  myself  had  a jirivate  interview, 
in  which  he  detailed  all  the  facts,  and  stated  that  it  had  laien  his 
intention  to  compel  the  chiefs  to  make  all  the  preparations  for  llie 
execution,  but  liefore  it  was  carried  into  elfect  to  come  forward  and 
reprieve  the  criminal,  at  the  same  time  requesting  Mr.  Mills  to  make 
an  appropriate  speech,  stating  the  reasons  for  the  pardon. 

After  a full  dLscussion  of  the  whole  subject,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  would  bo  best  to  trans|s>rt  the  criminal  to  some  other 
island ; for  it  appeared  protiable  that  this  would  have  a better  eflect 
than  even  his  e.xocution,  as  it  w'ould  be  longer  rcmembereil,  while 
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to  cause  him  to  he  pul  to  ilealii  might  naturally  excite  a desire  of 
revenge. 

This  decision  was  at  once  communicated  to  the  chiefs,  willi  a 
statement,  that  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Tahiti  in  such  cases, 
Tuvai  should  be  transported  to  a desert  island,  where  he  would  never 
again  have  an  opportunity  of  killing  a white  man.  The  chiefs, 
although  evidently  relieved  from  the  most  intense  part  of  their  dis- 
tress, were  still  much  affected  by  this  decision. 

The  prisoner  was  then  ordered  to  lie  taken  on  Imard  the  Peacock, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  a crowd  of  natives,  with  many  tears 
and  lamentations,  among  whom  his  wife  was  the  most  affected. 
Among  others,  Pea  the  chief  of  Apia,  to  whom,  as  ha.s  been  stated, 
the  prisoner  was  related,  was  very  much  distressed  and  excited. 
Unable  to  vent  his  rage  and  trouble  in  any  other  manner,  he  spent 
it  upon  the  crowd  around  him,  striking  in  ail  directions  with  a 
huge  stem  of  a cocoa-nut  leaf,  by  which  he  soon  dispersed  them. 
1 felt  a curiosity  to  see  what  effect  the  sentence  would  have  u|Kin 
the  prisoner.  Death  he  would  have,  suffered  without  uttering  a 
murmur;  but  when  he  heard  he  was  to  be  taken  from  his  native  land, 
his  firmness  was  overcome,  and  he  wu.s  observed  to  shed  tears.  He 
made  no  resistance  to  his  being  removed  on  board  ship,  but  after  he 
got  there  he  said  he  would  rather  bo  put  to  death  and  burierl  in  his 
own  native  island,  than  banished  to  a desert  one. 

After  this  difficult  business  was  arranged,  they  brought  their  own 
grievances  before  me,  and  particularly  their  complaints  agaiinst  the 
American  whalers,  They  said  that  some  of  them  had  evaded  their 
port  charges,  and  refused  to  pay  for  the  provisions  with  which  they 
had  been  furnished.  To  thus  1 replied  that  1 wa,s  ready  to  indemnify 
them  for  their  losses,  and  should  ask  no  other  proof  of  them  than 
their  own  statement.  They  appeared  struck  with  the  unexpected 
liberality  of  this  offer ; but  after  coiusultation,  as  if  to  manifest  a 
corresponding  feeling,  declined  to  accept  it.  I then  informed  them 
that  their  jwrt  charges  for  the  squadron  should  be  paid,  which  gave 
much  satisfaction,  particularly  to  old  Pea,  who  would  derive  the 
principal  benefit  from  them.  The  fono  then  broke  up  in  great  good 
humour. 

Pea  and  some  of  the  other  chiefs  were  very  anxious  to  hear  from 
me  what  sort  of  au  island  Tuvai  was  to  be  put  upon.  They  asked 
many  questions  in  relation  to  it,  and  always  among  the  first,  whether 
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there  would  be  any  eocoa-nut  trees,  Nature’s  first  and  best  gift  to 
them,  ui>on  it.  Wishing  to  make  the  intended  punishment  as 
terrible  as  possible  to  them,  I always  replied  that  there  would  be 
none  whatever. 

After  Tuvai  was  again  on  hoanl  ship,  old  Pea  paid  him  a visit,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  former  melted  into  tears,  howled  bitterly, 
and  begged  that  he  might  be  taken  on  shore  to  be  put  to  death,  in 
order  that  his  body  might  lie  buried  in  his  native  soil.  It  appeared 
from  information  that  we  received,  that  this  was  a part  of  a concerted 
plan  to  obtain  a farther  commutation  of  his  sentence,  and  that  this 
affecting  interview  was  got  up  in  order  to  excite  our  symt>athies. 
Finding  it  did  not  prisluce  the  desired  effect,  old  Pea  went  about  the 
ship  with  a doleful  visage,  exclaiming,  “ Eoloisa-ia-tu  Tuvai” — have 
compassion  on  Tuvai, 

1 was  in  hopes  to  find  the  surveys  of  Upolu  nearly,  if  not  quite 
finished  ; but  the  Flying-Fish,  which  was  to  have  aided  in  perform- 
ing them,  had  not  yet  been  seen  or  heanl  from.  This  was  no  small 
disap|)ointment,  as  it  might  compel  me  to  bring  the  Vincennes  into 
tile  harbour,  and  thus  incur  a serious  delay. 

Before  I had  decided  upon  this  step,  1 learned  that  a chief  of  the 
name  of  Ojiotuno,  whose  capture  had  been  considered  so  im|>ortant 
by  our  government  that  a ship  of  war  had  been  despatched  for  the 
express  purpose,  h.ad  again  become  troublesome,  and  was  threatening 
vengeance  upon  all  the  whites  who  might  fall  in  his  [lower.  I there- 
fore determined  to  make  an  attem|)t  to  obtain  [los-session  of  his  [lerson 
by  stratagem.  Lest,  however,  such  an  attempt  should  create  dis- 
turlxmcc  in  the  island,  or  be  productive  of  injury  to  the  white 
residents,  I determined,  before  [lutting  my  pur]iose  into  effect,  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Williams,  the  princi|ial  mis- 
sionary in  the.se  islands,  both  to  consult  as  to  the  bc.st  mode  of 
accomplishing  this  object,  and  to  learn  what  effect  it  would  be  likely 
to  have  on  the  operations  of  the  missionaries.  • 1 accordingly  set  out 

for  his  residence  at  Fasetixitai,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  westward 
of  Apia,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  him.  Mr,  Cunningham,  H.  B.  M. 
Vice-consul,  was  kind  enough  to  accompany  me. 

* Mr.  WiltiamR  ia  the  auibt>r  of  the  wHl*ktK>wn  PolyiH'ittnn  Missiontiry  Rcurarrbcs, 
and  it  will  be  our  metaucholy  uflice  liemaOer,  to  5|icAk  of  hia  filing  a martyr  in  bi« 
eflbrta  to  proft.'kgutc  the  gospt.*!. 
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We  left  the  Peacock  at  sunset,  and  reached  Mr.  Williams's  snug 
cottage  alwut  midnight  Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the  welcome 
he  gave  us ; and  the  pleasure  he  expressed  at  our  visit  soon  made  us 
feel  at  home.  lie  gave  us  supper,  and  provided  us  with  comfortable 
Ireds.  Shortly  after  our  arrival,  another  party  was  welcomed,  con- 
sisting of  three  ladies  and  a gentleman  of  the  mission,  who  were  in 
like  manner  provided  for,  without  apparent  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Williams  seemed  to  me  exactly  what  a missionary  ought  to 
be,  pious,  cheerful,  and  meek,  although  resolute.  His  whole  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  directed  to  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he  had  under- 
taken to  enlighten.  His  views  were  pointed  not  only  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  gospel,  but  also  to  the  e.xtension  of  the  useful  arts,  and  what- 
ever could  tend  to  elevate  the  condition  and  eradicate  the  vices  of  the 
natives. 

After  a long  consultation,  Mr.  Williams  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  fearing  that  the  arrest  of  Opotuno 
would  be  the  cause  of  any  injury  to  the  whites  or  missionaries.  He 
said  that  Opotuno  was  a blood-thirsty  fellow,  and  that  it  would  be 
doing  the  islands  a great  service  should  he  be  removed ; that  there 
was  not  a shadow  of  doubt  that  he  had  murdered  twmlve  whites,  of 
whom  several  were  Americans ; that  he  was  a determined  enemy  to 
the  whites,  and  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  would  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  killing  all  who  might  come  within  his  power.  Mr. 
Williams,  however,  doubted  the  success  of  any  attempt  to  take 
Opotuno,  unless  it  was  made  under  disguise;  for  upon  the  approach 
of  all  men-of-war,  and  during  their  stay,  he  lived  in  the  mountains 
of  Savaii,  where  it  was  impassible  to  find  him. 

The  situation  of  Mr.  Williams's  cottage  is  pretty  ; it  stands  within 
a few  rods  of  the  beach,  and  is  surrounded  by  a nicely  dressed  lawn, 
on  which  arc  several  fine  trees;  the  background  is  filled  up  with 
cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  and  a variety  of  other  tree-s.  Near  by  is  llie 
tiny  shi|>-yard  of  his  son,  Mr.  John  Williams,  who  was  taken  by  his 
father  to  England,  and  there  taught  all  the  mechanical  traiies.  He 
has  returneil  tlience  within  a few  months,  with  his  wife,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a few  natives  has  already  built  himself  a vessel  of  about  twenty- 
five  tons  burden,  which  he  proposes  to  employ  in  trading  among 
these  islands. 

The  next  day  we  returned  to  Apia,  On  our  way  we  stopped  at 
Sngana  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  .Malietoa,  the  princi(ial  chief  of  the 
Malo  or  conquering  party. 

voi-  II.  25 
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Sagaiia  is  a neat  settlement,  and  is  regularly  laid  out ; it  is  situated 
on  a small  peninsula,  across  whose  isthmus  a stone  widl  has  been 
erected,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  )>lantations  within  it  from 
the  swine.  The  village  contains  alwut  six  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
there  is  a school  cum]>oscd  of  about  fifty  scholars  kept  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
one  of  the  missionary  teachers,  son  of  the  missionary  at  Malavai  Ba>’. 

No  preiKvration  had  been  made  to  receive  us,  for  I came  unan* 
nouuced ; nor,  indeed,  had  it  been  my  intention  to  stop,  hut  hearing 
that  this  was  the  residence  of  Malictoa,  and  that  he  was  at  home,  we 
[laid  him  a visit.  He  was  well  advanctsl  in  sige,  and  it  was  generally 
reiiiarkisl  that  he  Irore  a striking  resr-mblance  to  General  Jackson. 
The  resimihlance  is  not  confined  to  that  of  |>crson  only  ; for  -Malietoa 
|«)ss<!sses  also  not  a little  of  the  same  energy  of  character. 

I have  rarely  seen  a place  where  more  atUmtion  is  paid  to  clean- 
liness than  at  Sagana.  A similar  regard  to  neatness  prevails  in  the 
walks  around  the  village,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  taro,  melons, 
and  bananas,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
paths  leading  to  these  cultivates!  grounds  pass  through  fine  shady 
groves.  The  prt^servation  of  the  broad  walks  and  paths  appears  to 
he  rather  an  aimiscment  than  a labour  to  the  villagers. 

Here  Malictoa  was  seen  in  his  domestic  circle,  with  his  wives  and 
children  around  him.  I found  him  in  a small  house,  enjoying  the 
afternoon  breeze,  with  his  daughter  playing  about  him.  She  was 
at>out  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  decideilly  the  prettiest  girl  we  hail 
si^eii  in  this  group ; her  name  was  Emma,  and  she  was  as  intelligent 
as  she  wa.s  pretty. 

The  chief,  whose  hair  was  white  with  age,  made  us  warmly  wel- 
come, and  wishcxl  to  go  over  to  his  fale-tele  to  receive  us  as  lieenme 
chiefs,  hut  this  I would  not  (wnnit.  His  wives  busied  themselves  in 
getting  things  in  order,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  other  parts  of 
the  world,  when  a stranger  arrives  unexpectedly.  In  a few  minutes 
the  fine  mats  were  laid,  the  stools,  calabashes,  and  straw  put  away. 
A clean  shirt  was  slip|>ed  over  the  old  man's  head  while  my  attention 
wiis  called  olT  to  another  object. 

Malietoa's  house  was  not  larger  than  the  others  in  the  village,  and 
exhibited  no  other  difl'erenee  from  them  tlian  in  eunlaiiiing  a dais  or 
platform,  occupying  about  a third  of  it,  and  raised  aljout  a foot  higher 
tliaii  the  rest  of  the  floor. 

M'hcn  the  doTiiestic  arrangements  were  completed,  large  hunches 
of  bananas  and  fresh  roeoa-mit.s  were  brought  in  and  pn-seuted  to  us. 
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Mr.  Wilson  was  an  eiccllcnt  interpreter,  and  by  his  aid  I hail  a long 
and  agreeable  talk  with  the  old  chief,  who,  when  his  wars  were 
touched  upon,  ap|>earcd  full  of  fire  and  animation. 

I intimated  my  desire  to  have  a conference,  with  the  ruling  chiefs, 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  busines.s,  whereupon  he  readily 
assented  to  call  a fono,  and  appointed  the  4th  of  November  as  the 
earliest  day  on  which  he  could  possibly  get  the  chiefs,  a part  of 
whom  must  come  from  Savaii,  together.  This  day  he  named 
himself,  after  having  moilo  a reckoning  of  the  six  intervening  days 
upon  his  fingers;  I observerl,  however,  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  repeat  the  count  several  times.  Having  transacted  this  business 
with  him,  and  regaled  ourselves  on  his  hospitable  faro,  we  took  our 
leave. 

On  reaching  the  Peacock,  I found  that  none  of  her  surveying 
[larties  had  returned,  and  the  Flying-Fish  was  still  missing ; I thus 
became  satisfied  that  I should  be  detained  here  for  several  days.  I 
therefore  sent  orders  for  the  Vincennes  to  make  for  the  harbour,  where 
she  anchored  in  the  afternoon  near  the  Peacock. 

The  next  day,  parties  were  despatched  in  various  directions,  so  as 
to  bring  all  (varts  of  the  Island  under  examination  at  the  same  time. 

One  of  these  excursions  was  made  across  the  bland.  On  arriving 
at  the  highest  [mint  of  the  ridge,  between  Siuma  and  Siusinga,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  and  fifty  feet,  and  just  tmforc  the 
descent  began,  a clearing  was  found,  in  which  were  two  mounds  of 
earth,  each  alsiut  fifteen  feet  high,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
circumference ; several  stone  walls  were  also  seen.  In  respect  to  these, 
there  is  a tradition  that  they  wore  built  by  the  warriors  of  Vavao,  who 
invaded  Upolu,  and  after  their  preilatory  warfare  along  the  coast  was 
over,  occupied  this  commanding  position  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island.  The 
trees  growing  on  thew.  mounds  are  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  missionaries  have  inferred  from  their  inquiries  that  the  invasion 
referreil  to  occurred  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago. 

Messrs.  Dana  and  Couthouy  visited  a lake  called  Lauto,  which  lies 
to  the  westward  of  this  pass,  and  in  the  contre  of  an  extinct  crater. 
The  edge  of  the  crater  was  found  to  be  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  descent  thence  to  the  water  of 
the  lake  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  These  gentlemen  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a lino  of  soundings  across  tho  lake,  by  cutting  down 
trees,  and  forming  a raft  of  them.  They  found  the  depth  in  the 
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middle  nine  and  a half  fathoms,  decreasing  thence  gradually  in 
all  directions  to  the  shore.  The  form  of  the  lake  is  nearly  circular, 
and  it  has  a subterranean  outlet.  The  hill  in  which  this  crater  is 
situated  is  conical,  and  there  i.s  a low  knoll  at  some  distance  to  the 
south  of  it,  which  is  the  only  other  elevation  in  the  neighbourh<xxl, 
above  the  general  height  of  the  ridge. 

The  border  of  the  crater  is  clothed  with  the  usual  forest  foliage  of 
these  islands,  which,  however,  exhibits  here  more  than  usual  l»eauty, 
being  decorated  with  the  finely  workctl  fronds  of  the  arlwrcscent  ferns, 
in  widely-spread  stars,  and  the  graceful  plumes  of  a large  mountain 
palm. 

The  poets  of  the  Island  have  appreciated  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
and  allude  to  the  ix!ri«;tual  verdure  which  adorns  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  in  the  following  line  : 

Louuto'o  e le  toi  a e Inu  iiwta." 

*•  Lauto,  untouched  by  withered  leaf.” 

There  is  a legend  connected  with  this  lake,  that  has  more  of  poetic 
beauty  and  feeling  than  one  would  have  sup(X)sed  to  exist  among  so 
rude  a people.  It  is  as  follows : 

Many  generations  since,  during  a war  Iwtwoen  Upolu  and  Savaii, 
a number  of  war-canoes  from  the  latter  island  crossed  over  to  attack 
Ulatamoa  (or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Ulumoenga),  the  principal  town  in 
the  district  of  Aana.  At  the  time  of  their  approach,  two  brothers, 
To’o  and  Ata,  chanced  to  be  paddling  their  canoes  in  the  channel 
l)etween  the  reef  and  the  shore,  and  before  they  could  reach  the  land  * 
were  attacked  by  a party  of  Savaiians,  After  a valiant  defence,  Ala 
was  overpowered  and  slain,  while  To’o  narrowly  esca[)ed  the  same 
fate. 

Overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a brother  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  To’o  retired  to  a neighbouring  mountain,  and  burying 
himself  in  tlie  darkest  recesses  of  its  forests,  made  them  resound  with 
his  bitter  lamentations.  At  length  in  his  wanderings  he  came  to 
the  summit,  where,  stooping  down,  he  scoo[xh1  out  with  his  hands  a 
vast  hollow,  and,  leaning  over  its  brink,  sufiereil  his  tears  to  fall  in 
until  it  was  filled.  The  lake  thus  formed  has  ever  since  home  the 
appellation  of  La«iu-to’o. 

The  regard  of  To’o  for  his  brother’s  memory  was  further  evincetl 
by  Ids  adoption  of  Ata’s  name,  conjoined  to  his  own  as  his  family 
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title,  and  the  ap|iellation  of  Tooinata,  a contraction  of  To’o-ina-ata,  is 
retained  by  his  descendants,  who  are  still  chiefs  of  note  in  Upolu, 
and  from  whom  the  tradition  wjis  derivcil. 

The  lake  of  Lauto  Ls  repanied  with  superstitious  dread  by  the 
natives,  who  believe  it  to  be  the  aboile  of  the  spirits,  who,  in  former 
times,  were  re<farded  with  preat  veneration,  and  worshipped.  These 
were  supposcrl  to  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  lake,  in  the  shape  of  eels, 
as  thick  as  a cocoa-nut  tree,  and  two  fathoms  long.  The  attempt  of 
our  gentlemen  to  explore  it  was  looked  upon  as  such  a profanation 
that  their  native  guides  left  them,  and  regarded  them  as  [>ersons 
doomed  to  accident  if  not  to  destruction.  The  eels  were  reprc.sented 
a-s  so  savage  and  fierce  that  they  would  bite  a [lerson’s  leg  off.  No 
eels,  however,  nor  any  other  fish,  were  seen  in  the  lake. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crater  no  rock  was  observed  in  place, 
nor  any  light  scoria.  Only  a few  fragments  of  stone  were  scattered 
about. 

The  cone  of  the  crater  of  Lauto,  is  flatter  than  the  others  of  the 
same  character  that  were  visited,  and  particularly  than  that  of  Mount 
Tofua.  This  is  the  westernmost  of  them  all,  and  lies  liehind  Fase- 
tootai.  It  rises  so  boldly,  that  it  is  seen  distinctly  from  the  sea. 
This,  with  all  the  other  craters,  are  situated  uiron  the  central  ridge, 
and  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  which  remain,  are  Siusinga,  which 
lies  behind  Sagana  and  Faliata.  There  is  also  one  upon  Mount 
.Malata,  in  the  rear  of  P'angaloa,  and  another  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  island,  near  Saloinana. 

^ The  part  of  the  ridge  on  which  Tofua  is  situated,  is  much  lower 
than  the  cone  itself,  and  has  gradually  declined  from  its  eastern  end. 
The  ascent  from  Fasetootai  has,  for  the  first  three  or  four  miles,  an 
almost  imperceptible  rise ; after  this,  the  slope  increa.scs  rapidly  until 
it  becomes  quite  abrupt.  Even  in  the.  stcejawt  parts,  however,  the 
rock  was  rarely  visible,  but  is  coverc<l  with  a deep  and  fertile  soil, 
arising  from  its  decomposition,  and  mixed  with  vegetable  mould. 
'Hie  whole,  declivity,  from  the  very  summit  of  the  peak  to  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  is,  like  other  part.s  of  the  island,  clothed  with  a dense 
forest,  which  shuts  out  all  view  of  the  ocean,  except  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  The  rklge  wdience  the  cone  rises  was  found  to  l>e 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  al»ve  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  angle  of  a.scent  thence  upwards,  was  from  40°  to  50°.  The 
top  of  the  peak,  which  forms  the  edge  of  the  crater,  is  not  more,  than 
fifteen  feet  wide  in  any  place,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  half  as 
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much.  It  is  of  uniform  height,  ami  has  a circular  form ; the  cavity 
within  it  was  e.stiinate<l  as  having  a circumference  of  about  two  and 
a quarter  miles,  and  occui>ie.s  the  whole  summit.  The  depth  of  the 
crater  was  found  to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  the  whole 
of  its  interior  is  filled  with  lofty  trees.  The  slo|>e  of  the  inner 
declivity  was  60“.  At  the  foot  of  this  is  an  uneven  plane,  rovcretl 
with  earth  and  lixise  cinders  or  scoria.  Upon  this  grow  forest  trees, 
many  of  which  were  mure  than  one  liumlred  feet  in  height,  Iteneath 
which  is  a dense  growth  of  shrubbery. 

It  w!>s  remarked,  that  although  it  had  rained  constantly  for  several 
days  Itefore  this  crater  wa.s  visited,  no  water  wiis  found  within  it. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  bnxtks  and  Stamms 
on  the  i.sland  are  subterranean  throughout  their  whole  course,  while 
others  are  partly  so.  The  former  gush  up  near  the  seamhore  in  large 
springs  or  fountains,  forming  natural,  or  feeding  artificial  pools,  in 
which  the  natives  Isithe.  .According  to  our  oljscrvntions,  such  pools 
are  so  numerous  on  the  wtwtem  shore  of  the  island,  as  to  occur  on  the 
average,  at  intervals  of  a mile. 

The  rocks  of  this  i.sland  arc  of  the  volcanic  character  that  might  1k‘ 
exi>ecte<l  from  the  existence  of  so  many  craters.  They  are  princi- 
pally com(K»ed  of  a variety  of  Itosaltic  lava,  in  which  arc  found 
augitc,  felspar,  albite,  and  chrysolite.  Kxleiisive  currents  of  lava  are 
seen,  and  are  particularly  abundant  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island. 

It  appears  as  if  Ihmsc  had  flowtsl  down  towards  the  sea-shore  in 
various  directions,  and  that  aft<!r  their  outer  surface  had  cooled,  the 
()orlioii  that  remaiiie<l  liquid  within  had  run  out,  and  left  a sort  of 
tunnel.  Such  tunnels  are  numerous,  and  form  the  subterranean 
courses  of  the  streams.  Some  of  these  natural  tunnels  arc  remark- 
able ; among  them,  one  visited  near  Sanga  will  serve  as  the  tyiic  of 
all.  It  was  found  to  be  a caveni  nine  hundred  and  fiftyn-ight  feel  in 
length,  extending  in  a soulhea.st  direction,  and  to  have  an  average 
width  of  about  lifUs?n  feel ; its  roof  was  about  eight  feet  in  height. 
At  the  termination  of  this  cave,  tlmre  was  a jkkiI  of  water  five  feet  in 
depth,  the  temia-rature  of  which  was  observed  to  Ih)  72“,  while  that 
of  the  air  within  the  cavern  was  and  that  of  the  open  air  was 
77-4°.  These  streams  of  lava  arc  much  mon^  frequently  seen  on  the 
southern  than  on  the  uorllieni  side  of  the  island  ; they  are  also  larger 
on  the  former  of  these  sides,  where  they  were  in  some  places  four 
miles  in  width. 

The  [jath  from  Vivimaiiga  to  Sanga  is  oalleil  the  Stone  Koail, 
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formed  in  part  of  blocks  of  lava.  There  are  al.so  in  this  neighbour- 
hood many  caves  in  the  streams  of  lava.  The  cave  at  Sanga  is  the 
largest  of  these,  and  to  describe  it  will  convey  an  idea  of  those  of 
smaller  dimensions. 

The  cave  at  Sanga  was  dedicated  to  the  god  “ Moso,”  who  was 
supposed  to  reside  in  it.  The  entrance  was  found  to  bo  closed  by  an 
artificial  wall  built  across  it,  about  three  feet  thick ; it  is  four  feet 
high,  and  six  feet  wide.  The  sides,  roof,  and  floor  of  this  cavern  are 
comparatively  smooth,  and  are  covered  with  stalagmites  of  a light 
yellowish  colour,  which  are  not  calcareous. 

It  had  beeu  rejiorted  that  this  cave  was  frequented  by  a jieculiar 
kind  of  swallow,  which  never  ventured  into  the  light  of  day.  Mr. 
Pealc,  w'ho  was  one  of  the  party  that  visited  it,  found  swallows  in 
abundance,  wltich  made  a hat-like  noise,  or  rather  one  having  a resem- 
blance to  the  rattling  of  [lehbles.  So  far,  however,  from  their  being 
a peculiar  species,  as  they  had  been  represented,  they  wore  the 
common  species  of  the  islands,  and  instcarl  of  shunning  the  light  of 
day,  they  were  continually  passing  in  and  out  of  the  cavern,  which 
was  merely  a place  selected  by  them  for  breeding.  On  the  ledges 
of  the  sides  and  roof  their  nests  were  found  composed  of  pieces  of 
moss  glued  together.  The  eggs  were  white,  and  of  a large  size  in 
proportion  to  the  hirtl,  and  no  more  than  one  was  fouiut  in  each  nest. 

In  traversing  the  island  of  Upolu,  many  deep  gorges  were  seen,  in 
which  there  were  waterfalls.  One  of  these  cascades  was  measured, 
and  found  to  be  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  water  was  dissijiated  in  spray  before  it  reached  the 
bottom.  Tliese  gleiis  are  wild  in  the  extreme,  and  beautiful,  from 
the  great  variety  and  peculiar  character  of  the  foliage  with  wliich 
they  are  clothed. 

The  south  side  of  Upolu,  like  that  of  Tahiti,  is  much  more  luxu- 
riant than  the  northern,  which  is  owing  to  a like  cause,  namely,  that 
it  receives  more  moisture  from  the  prevailing  winds. 

The  wild  orange  grows  every  where  in  great  abundance,  and  in 
some  places  the  road  was  literally  sireweil  with  the  fruit,  which  here 
equals  the  cultivated  variety  in  size. 

In  the  different  jaunts  across  the  island,  many  of  the  “ Devil’s"  or 
unconverted  towns  were  visited,  where  our  parties  were  always 
treated  with  great  hospitality.  At  the  town  of  Suisiuga  the  chief 
who  entertained  our  party  was  a priest  of  the  Gimbkl  religion. 
This  new  faith  has  made  some  progress  among  these  islands,  and  has 
the  following  singular  origin  : 
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A native  of  Savaii,  by  name  Seeovedi,  u'as  taken  from  that  island 
by  a wliale-ship,  and  did  not  return  for  several  years.  During  bis 
absence  he  visited  several  jxrrts,  where  it  would  seem  he  obtained 
some  notions  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Pos-sesserl  of  considerable  natural  shrewdness,  he  founded 
on  this  knowledge  a plan  to  save  himself  from  labour  for  the  future, 
by  collecting  followers  at  whose  e.xpense  he  might  be  maintained. 
During  his  absence,  and  while  on  Ixiard  the  whale-ship,  he  had 
received,  as  is  ususd  in  such  cases,  instead  of  hift  native  name,  that 
of  Jo('  Gimblet,  and  this  cognomen  is  now  firmly  attached  to  the  sect 
of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

Having  formcsl  the  plan  of  founding  a sect,  he  did  not  scruple  as  to 
the  means  of  carrying  it  into  elTect ; for  he  lioldly  claimed  a heavenly 
mission,  professing  to  hold  converse  with  God,  and  mwerting  that 
he  possessed  the  {lower  of  working  miracles,  raising  the  dead,  &c. 
He  soon  gained  many  proselytes,  and  hatl  attained  great  conside- 
ration and  authority,  when,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  was  called 
uixm  to  exert  his  pretender!  power  of  rawing  the  deail,  by  restoring 
to  life  the  favourite  son  of  a powerful  chief  called  Lelomiava,  who 
had  lieen  murdered. 

Joe  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  accomplishment  of  this  miracle. 
He  in  the  first  place  directed  a house  to  be  built  for  the  reception  of 
the  tiody,  and  when  it  was  fmisheil  he  rcrpiired  that  it  should  be  sup- 
plied with  the  best  provisions.  In  conformity  with  this  requisition, 
the  choicest  articles  of  footl  that  could  be  obtained  were  regularly 
handed  to  Joe  for  tho  use  of  the  defunct,  upon  whom  he  alone 
waited,  while  every  other  person  except  the  chief  and  himself  was 
excludwl  from  the  building. 

The  food  thus  regularly  supplied  as  regularly  disapptmreti,  and 
Joe  assured  the  chief  that  his  son  had  eaten  it,  and  under  this 
bountiful  allowance  would  soon  recover  his  strength,  and  walk  forth. 
In  this  way  time  wore  on,  until  the  patience  of  the  old  chief  Itegan 
to  show  symptoms  of  being  exhausted.  This  somewhat  alarmed  Joe, 
but  as  he  was  a fellow  of  infinite,  nwources,  ho  contrived  to  evade 
iii(|uiry  and  procrastinate,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  some  lucky  incident 
might  turn  up,  by  whieb  he  should  be  enabled  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  dilemma.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  after  another 
month  of  anxious  suspense,  the  old  man’s  pigs  and  taro  fell  short, 
notwithstanding  the  chief's  dependants  had  for  a long  time  been 
restricted  from  using  them.  All  of  them  were  in  fiict  much  reduced 
by  their  compulsory  fast,  with  tho  exception  of  Joe,  wliost?  rotundity 
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of  form  scemcri  to  indicate  that  he  at  least  ran  no  risk  of  starvation. 
Whether  it  wore  owin^  to  the  suspicions  which  his  jolly  appearance 
excited,  or  that  he  becpin  to  entertain  doubts  of  Joe's  supernatural 
powers,  is  not  known;  but  one  day  old  Lelomiava  determined  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  progress  making  in  the  restoration  of  his  son. 
With  this  design  he  entered  the  house,  and  was  shocked  with  the 
sight  of  his  son's  body  in  a state  of  loathsome  putridity.  He  imme- 
diately summoned  Joe,  and  informed  him  that  it  was  time  that  the 
promise*!  miracle  should  be  accomplished,  adding,  that  it  mu.st  be 
done  by  the  morrow’s  dawn.  Joe  immediately  redoubled  his  exer- 
tions, and  prayed  hastily  to  all  the  saints  of  his  calendar.  He. 
however,  knew  full  well  what  would  be  his  fate  if  he  remained  to 
encounter  on  the  morrow  the  auger  of  the  savage  chief.  He  therefore 
eflfectcd  his  escape  during  the  night,  and  made  his  way  to  his  native 
island.  There  he  retnained  for  some  time  incog.,  but  now  ventures 
to  apiicar  openly,  practising  his  impositions  boldly,  and  is  the  worst 
antagonist  the  missionaries  have  to  deal  with. 

This  story  was  related  by  the  old  chief  himself,  who,  instead  of 
finding  his  son  restored  to  life,  was  compelled  to  bury  his  body, 
which  he  did,  with  the  exception  of  the  head.  This  he  put  in  a box, 
and  suspended  beneath  the  peak  of  tlie  roof  of  his  house,  wdiere  it 
remains,  a wdtncss  of  his  credulity  and  of  the  gross  imposition  that 
was  practise*!  upon  him. 

While  the  parly  remained  at  Sinsinga,  a sick  native  was  brought 
from  the  coast  to  a neighbouring  house,  and  their  host,  the  Gimblet 
priest,  was  called  upon  to  pray  for  him.  This  affortlcd  them  an 
opportunity  that  might  not  otherwise  have  occurred,  of  learning  some 
facts  in  relation  to  the  ceremonies  of  this  sect. 

On  this  occasion,  the  priest  approached  the  house  where  the  sick 
man  lay,  and  when  upon  the  stone  platform  in  front  of  it,  he  drew 
forth  a book  from  the  folds  of  tapa  in  which  it  had  been  carefully 
enveloped.  He  then  called  upon  Jehovah,  returning  thanks  for  the 
many  blessings  which  had  been  conferred  on  his  people,  and  asktxl  for 
a continnance  of  the  same,  invoking  the  name  of  Jesus.  He  ended 
by  inquiring  the  Divine  pleasure  concerning  the  sick  man,  and 
begging  mercy  for  him. 

The  nature  of  the  b*x)k  could  not  be  distinctly  seen,  as  it  was  again 
carefully  encl*)sc*l  in  the  tapa  as  s*xin  as  the  ceremony  was  over ; but 
so  far  as  it  was  visible,  it  bore  an  unquestionable  resemblance  to  a 
blank  notc-l»ook ! 

VO(..  II.  It? 
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The  proselytes  of  this  sect,  in  case  of  sickness,  confess  their  sins  to 
one  another,  and  have  a number  of  fast-days,  which  are  rigidly  kept. 
Their  Sabbath  occurs  only  once  a month,  and  is  celebrated  by  the 
firing  of  guns  and  the  puerile  mummery  in  which  their  worship 
consists. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  I had  adofited,  Captain  Hudson  set 
out  on  the  30th  of  October,  with  the  boats  of  his  ship,  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  the  capture  of  Opotuno.  This  notetl  chief  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Savaii,  had,  as  has  been  stated,  committed  several 
murders  and  other  outrages.  Among  other  acts,  he  had  taken 
possession  of  two  boats,  sent  on  shore  by  the  whale-ship  William 
Penn,  Captain  Swain,  of  Nantucket,  killing  the  chief  mate,  and  the 
two  Ixiat-steerers.  The  third  officer  of  the  ves.sel  was  also  wounded 
and  left  for  dead  upon  the  beach ; he  %vas  however,  picked  up  by  .some 
females,  who  removed  him  to  a hut,  where,  through  their  kind  atten- 
tions, he  recovered.  He  did  not.  however,  rejoin  his  ship,  but  re- 
mained for  some  time  on  the  island. 

The  most  surprising  part  of  the  history  of  this  transaction  is,  that 
Captain  Toby,  of  the  ship  Swift,  of  New  Bedford,  afterwards  pur- 
chasetl  the.se  boats  from  Opotuno,  although  he  knew  that  chief  had 
obtained  them  by  murdering  this  captain’s  own  countrymen. 

Captain  Hudson  fell  in  with  the  Flying-Fish,  on  his  way  to  Savaii, 
and  took  her  with  him,  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  stratagem  by  which 
the  watchfuUiess  and  suspicious  of  the  wary  cliief  were  to  be  lulled 
to  rest. 

On  their  arrival  off  the  part  of  the  island  where  Opotuno  tisually 
resides,  they  made  for  the  shore  under  pretence  of  surveying,  and 
reached  the  village  of  Setipetea,  which  adjoins  that  where  he  dwells. 
We  afterwards  learned  that  no  sooner  had  the  boats  got  within  the 
reef,  tlian  he,  prepared  for  his  flight  to  the  mountains.  The  news  of 
the  capture  of  Tuvai,  and  the  reappearance  of  boats  from  a vessel 
(the  Peacock)  which  had  passed  alxmt  ten  days  before,  served  to  put 
him  on  the  alert.  He  had,  however,  liecome  so  daring  that  he  did 
not  at  once  fly,  but  awaited  more  decided  indications  of  hostility,  and 
when  Captain  Hudson,  accompanied  by  only  two  men,  pa.ssed  through 
his  village,  having  left  his  boats  only  a mile  distant,  he  entertained 
the  intention  of  shooting  him.  He  hiul  actually  cocked  his  gun  for 
this  purpose,  when  one  of  his  followers  advisi'd  him  not  to  fire, 
as  he  would  bring  great  trouble  on  the  island  if  he  shot  a chief 
When  the  boats'  crews  afterwards  entered  Opotuno’s  village,  the 
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inhabitants  showed  much  alarm,  but  the  chief  was  missing.  It  was 
therefore  considered  advisable  to  make  no  hostile  demonstrations; 
as  no  good  purpose  could  have  bcou  effected  by  following  him  to 
the  mountains,  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  apprehend 
him. 

The  boats  therefore  returned,  and  although  without  succeeding  in 
the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  something  was  gained  in  reviving 
his  apprehensions  of  being  captured.  His  village  was  not  destroyed, 
because  to  do  so  would  have  been  no  injury  to  him,  but  only  distriMS- 
ing  to  its  poor  inhabitants.  He  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
his  being  punished  by  the  burning  of  their  habitations,  ns  it  is  said 
he  did  so  when  an  attempt  was  made  during  a previous  cruise  of  the 
Vincennes  by  her  commander,  who  visited  his  village,  and  burned 
two  or  three  of  his  houses. 

The  impunity  ho  has  hitherto  enjoyed  has  served  to  render  him 
audacious,  and  it  is  not  long  since  he  put  to  death  an  American 
seaman,  who  had  been  left  sick  in  his  charge. 

Opotuno  is  detested  by  his  brother  chiefs,  not  only  for  his  aggres- 
sions ujMn  foreigners,  but  on  his  countrymen  also.  Only  a short 
time  before  our  arrival,  he  seduced  and  carried  off  the  wife  of  Vavasa. 
This  act  was  considered  so  outrageous,  and  was  so  deeply  resented, 
that  we  were  informed  a war  was  only  prevented  by  the  near 
relationship  of  these  two  chiefs.  The  Samoan-s  regard  with  horror  the 
idea  of  those  connected  by  ties  of  consanguinity,  lighting  against 
each  other. 

Opotuno  is  not  only  rclaUsl  to  Vavasii,  hut  is  the  adopted  son  of  old 
Pea  of  Maiiono,  a connexion  which  was  not  without  its  effect  in 
averting  hostilities. 

On  the  4th  of  Novembfir,  a fono  wa.s  held,  according  to  the 
appointment  made  with  Malietoa,  in  the  fale-tele  of  Apia.  All 
the  officers  who  could  be  spared  from  the  ships  were  ordered  to 
attend.  Old  Pea,  the  chief  of  Apia,  sccmcrl  to  be  the  master  of 
ceremonies  on  the  occasion.  Clean  mats  were  spread  for  the  chiefs, 
and  chairs  and  benches  borrowed  from  the  missionaries’  houses  were 
placed  for  us,  opposite  to  thorn.  All  the  highest  chiefs  of  the  “ Malo” 
party  were  present,  except  Pea  of  Mauoiio,  and  two  minor  chiefs  of 
Savaii.  Malietoa  presided,  llis  whole  demeanour  was  dignified, 
compo.sed,  and  thoughtful,  llis  i>ersonal  apiKjarance  has  already 
been  spoken  of,  and  the  form  of  his  head,  his  while  hair,  and  digni- 
fied Ireuriiig,  again  reminded  us  of  General  Jackson.  He  is  slender 
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and  tail,  althou(rh  somewhat  bent  by  age.  It  was  to  be  regretted 
that  his  dre-sa  was  ill  chosen,  and  rather  detracted  from  the  respect  he 
would  have  inspired  had  he  ap|)carcd  in  his  native  garb;  be  w'orc 
pantaloons,  a round  jacket,  and  a pink  and  white  striped  cotton  shirt. 

Tooa,  the  nephew  of  Malietoa,  who  acted  as  s]»)kesman,  and  whose 
countenance  Ixitokened  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  business,  attracted 
attention  in  the  second  degree.  Then  came  Mole,  the  son  of  Malie- 
toa, Maletau,  their  general,  the  most  renowned  leader  in  the  war  of 
Anna,  and  Tai-ma-le-lagi,  Malietoa’s  brother.  There  were  also  pre- 
sent a numlier  of  chiefs  of  less  distinction,  among  whom  was  old  Pea 
of  Apia;  although  he  was  compelled  to  take  his  place,  yet  he  did  not 
fail  to  be  conspicuous,  not  merely  by  his  personal  appearance,  but  by 
his  ofliciousness. 

The  proceedings  were  conducted  with  great  ceremony,  but  there 
was  a marked  difference  Iretween  this  fono,  and  the  solemnity  of  our 
Indian  councils.  The  Samoan  assembly  appeared  more  quii^stnt, 
the  proceedings  exhibited  more  refinement,  and  the  customs  partook 
of  an  Asiatic  character. 

In  all  such  meetings  a rigid  order  of  precedence,  that  seems  well 
understood  by  every  one,  is  established ; all  cunveraation  is  carried 
on  in  a whisper;  no  one  is  seen  standing  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior,  and  sitting  with  outstretched  legs  is  considered  indecorous. 
Articles  were  never  passed  over  a yicrson,  and  no  native  ever  ventured 
to  come  in  contact  with  a chief. 

The  background  on  the  side  of  the  natives  was  filled  up  with 
inhabitants  from  different  parts  of  the  island. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  the  officers  of  the  squadron 
and  the  missionaries  formed  a numerous  group.  Among  the  latter, 
was  our  friend  Mr.  Williams  and  his  son,  whom  I had  appointed  to 
act  as  consul  until  the  pleasure  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  known,  and  whom  it  was  intended  to  present  in  this 
capacity  to  the  meeting,  in  order  that  he  might  be  recognised 
formally  by  the  chiefs.  Messrs.  Heath,  .Mills,  and  Wilson  were  also 
present;  and  Mr.  Heath,  who  was  believed  to  be  best  acquainted 
with  the  Samoan  language,  w'a.s  kind  enough  to  officiate  as  our 
interpreter. 

The  object  I had  in  view,  in  requesting  the  fono  to  be  called,  was 
to  procure  the  formal  enactment  of  laws  and  regulations  which  might 
secure  to  our  whale-ships  a certainty  of  protection  and  security,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  impositions  being  practised  by  them  upon 
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the  native  Koveniment,  of  which,  as  has  been  staled,  complaint  ha<l 
been  made.  To  the  breach  of  these  laws,  it  was  intended  that  the 
penalty  of  a fine  should  be  attache<l,  in  order  to  secure  olierlience  to 
them. 

The  meeting  being  organized,  I in  the  first  place  presented  Mr. 
John  Williams,  as  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  whom  the  chiefs 
recognised  as  such  with  great  willingness  and  satisfaction. 

We  then  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  regulations, 
which  were  adopted  in  a form  which  promises  to  l>e  mutually 
beneficial,  being  highly  advantageous  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
insuring  a certainty  of  security  to  American  vessels  that  may  visit 
the  island  they  could  not  before  enjoy.* 

One  of  the  articles  referred  to  the  redress  of  injuries  committed  by 
the  natives,  and  provided  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  crime,  by  giving  them  up. 

Wishing  to  rid  these  islands  of  a pest  both  to  natives  and  foreigners, 
I now,  as  authorizerl  by  the  spirit  of  this  article,  made  a demand  for 
the  murderer,  Opotuno,  and  stated  that  a compliance  with  this  would 
settle  all  disputes  between  us.  This  demand  produced  a great 
sensation  among  the  chiefs,  and  much  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
meeting.  Malietoa,  in  reply  to  it,  expressed  himstdf  strongly  in 
detestation  of  the  character  of  Opotuno,  and  stated  that  his  capture 
by  us  would  give  him  satisfaction,  but  argued  that  the  regtilations 
now  enacted  could  not  apply  to  his  past  misdeeds,  and  that  he 
w'ould  only  come  within  its  operation  should  he  be  again  guilty  of 
like  crimes.  He  in  short  pleaded  that  the  law  could  have  no  er  post 
facto  bearing. 

He  next  argued,  that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  seize  Opotuno,  would  l)c  to  involve  the  whole  group  in  a 
civil  war,  for  he  wa.s  not  only  a powerful  chief  himself,  but  connected 
with  others  still  more  so ; and  that  a civil  war  was  that  which  he 
most  desired  to  avoid.  He  however  went  on  to  say,  that  so  far  as  he 
was  concerncrl,  no  op[Msilion  would  be  made  to  any  steps  on  our 
part  to  secure  one  whom  they  knew  to  be  guilty  of  great  outrages ; 
bnt  he  conid  not  in  any  way  assist. 

In  conclusion,  he  stated  that  the  islands  had,  until  within  the  few 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  obtainerl  the  command,  been  the  seat 

* A copy  of  the»e  rt>gulation«  wiM  be  Anind  in  Appendix  IX, 
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of  continual  wars ; that  they  were  now  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
peace,  and  had  a just  sense  of  the  benefits  they  in  consequence 
enjoyed  ; and  declared  that  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  preserve 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  maintain  the  unwonted  state  of  prosperity. 
For  the.<«‘  blessings  he  ascribed  high  acknowledgments  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, saying  that  he  hoped  the  Samoan  [teople  would  in  due  time 
profit  by  the  lessons  taught  them,  and  adopt  all  the  improvements  of 
the  Papalangis. 

Few  persons  have  ever  inspired  me  with  more  respect  than  this 
old  chief,  and  his  sentiments  were  delivered  by  Tooa  in  an  impressive 
manner. 

It  was  not  ray  object  to  drive  them  to  o.’ctremities,  or  to  press  for  an 
instant  decision.  I also  wished  to  give  them  time  to  reflect  upon  and 
canvass  the  regulations  just  adopUvl,  and  perceived  that  they  tegsin 
to  be  fatigued  with  the  length  of  the  conference.  I therefore  pro[>osed 
that  before  they  gave  me  a final  answer  in  relation  to  0[Kituuo,  they 
should  take  time  for  consideration  and  reflection,  for  which  purpose 
I suggested  that  the  meeting  should  lie  adjourned  until  the  next  day, 
which  was  accortliugly  done. 

On  the  5th  November  we  again  met,  when  the  arguments  urged 
the  day  l>efore  were  a second  time  brought  forward,  and  the  neces.sity 
of  their  takimr  measures  that  should  effectually  prevent  outrages 
upon  the  persons  and  deprwiations  on  the  property  of  white  men, 
strongly  set  Ijefore  them.  They  met  these  argtnnents  with  complaints 
agaiiust  the  white  men  who  had  come  to  the  islands  or  been  left  upon 
them,  saying  that  many  of  them  were  bad  fellows,  and  had  caused 
much  trouble.  I at  once  told  them  that  if  they  would  bring  these 
turhulent  jiersons  to  me,  I would  take  them  away  from  the  islands, 
and  that  tlie  laws  they  had  now  as.sented  to,  were  such  as  would 
secure  their  punishment  for  any  future  ofleiiccs. 

In  this  state  of  the  proceedings  we  were  favoured  with  a set  spctxh 
from  the  official  onitor  of  Malietoa,  an  old  blind  chief,  who  stood  up 
sup[>onjng  himself  by  leaning  with  Iwth  hands  u]x>n  a long  slick. 
Ill  this  attitude  he  lamred  forth  such  a torrent  of  words  as  few  of  us 
had  ever  before  heard  ; and  if  elotpience  be  composed  of  elocution 
and  a ready  flow  of  language,  he  was  fully  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
(Kisscssing  it. 

As  wc  learned  from  the  translation  of  this  speech,  its  object  was  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  going  to  war,  in  onlcr  to  secure  the  murderer, 
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Opoluno,  for  the  purpose  of  deliveriitg  him  up.  Thi-s,  however,  was 
intended  only  for  effect;  for  thc.se,  as  we  well  knew,  were  not  the 
real  sentiments  entertained  by  Malietoa. 

This  speei^h  was  made  up  of  short  and  distinct  sentences,  was 
spoken  in  a loud  voice,  and  contained  many  repetitions. 

However  contrary  this  speech  may  have  l)een  to  the  cool  determi- 
nation of  Malietoa,  it  seemed  to  meet  the  popular  feeling,  and  there 
is  no  saying  what  might  have  been  the  consequence,  had  not  the 
missionaries  contrived  to  check  the  outburst  It  was  now  proposed, 
that  the  fono  should  receive  and  publish  a document,  offering  a large 
reward  for  the  seizure  and  delivery  of  Opotuno,  <iearl  or  alive.  This 
pro[iosition  was  a new  source  of  excitement,  and  old  Malietoa  ex- 
claimed with  emphasis,  Give  me  the  paper — I will  put  it  U[x)n  my 
house ; where  all  the  w'orld  shall  see  it.” 

A copy  was  then  nailed  on  the  pillars  of  the  council-house,  which 
Pea  was  made  responsible  for,  and  others  were  prepared  and  distri- 
buted to  the  several  chiefs. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolvetl,  and  every  one  pre-sent  evinced 
the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the  whole  of  the  business  before  it  had 
been  concluded  in  so  satisfactory  a manner. 

The  island  of  Upolu  is  divided  into  three  districts,  viz.,  Atua,  Tua- 
Masanga,  and  Aana.  Each  of  the.se  was  formerly  governed  by  a sepa- 
rate and  independent  chief,  styled  Tui.  Atua  occupies  the  ea-stern  end 
of  the  island,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  town  of  Lauli ; Tua-Masaiiga 
is  the  middle  division,  and  includes  the  towns  of  Siuma  and  Safata, 
on  the  southern  shore ; Aana  lies  west  of  this,  and  comprises  the 
remainder  of  the  island.  The  first  of  these  districts  is  of  the  greatest 
extent,  the  second  is  at  present  the  most  powerful,  and  the  third  is 
the  most  fertile.  The  union  of  these  districts  under  one  general 
government,  in  w'hich  the  island  of  Savaii  is  also  included,  is  a late 
event.  Previous  to  IStlO,  this  island  hatl  suffered  from  the  usurpation 
of  a chief  of  Manono,  called  Tamafago,  who  wa.s  a great  tyrant,  but 
who  had  contrived  to  cause  his  jwrson  to  be  considered  a-s  sacred,  and 
to  impress  on  his  countrymen  the  idea  that  it  would  be  sacnlege  to 
disobey,  hurt,  or  even  to  touch  him,  After  the  conquest  of  a rival 
district  in  Savaii,  he  assumed  the  stylo  of  king  of  that  island,  “ O-le- 
Tuixi-o-Savaii,”  a title  which  Malietoa  now  enjoys,  but  without 
deriving  from  it  any  [lower. 

Tamafago  not  only  ruled  at  Savaii  with  royal  and  divine  attributes, 
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but  obtained  a complete  ascendency  over  Upolu,  where  he  compelled 
all  to  give  up  their  proj)erty  to  him,  and  to  yield  the  women  of  all 
classes  to  his  desires. 

Finally,  his  tyranny  and  exceases  exceetled  the  botinds  of  patience, 
and  the  people  of  Aana  rose  again.st  him,  conquered  and  put  him  to 
death.  From  this  arose  the  war  of  Aana,  which  will  be  again  sjiokeu 
of;  for  the  chiefs  of  the  other  islands  considered  themselves  bound  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Tamafago.  The  people  of  the  other  districts  of 
Ui>olu  were  not  united  in  the  support  of  their  neighbours  of  Aana, 
who  had  made  themselves  almost  universally  odious  by  their  haughty 
bearing.  The  war  was  a bloody  one,  and  resulted,  after  a continuance 
of  two  or  three  years,  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  jieople  of  Aana  by 
those  of  Manono,  who  expelled  them  from  their  district,  and  forbade 
their  return  to  it  on  pain  of  death. 

This  ferule  rt^ou  remained  entirely  unoccupied  unUl  the  arrival 
of  the  missionaries;  but  when  the  Christian  influences  of  their 
preaching  began  to  Ire  felt,  the  decree  that  condemned  .Aana  to 
solitude  was  annulled,  and  the  few'  of  its  former  inhabitants  who 
had  escaped  slaughter,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  ancient 
homes. 

The  island  of  Manono,  whose  inhabitants  exerted  such  an  influence 
in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war  of  Aana,  is  situated  within  the  sea- 
reef  of  Upolu.  It  contains  eleven  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  chief  Pea,  who  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
inferior  personage  of  the  same  name  who  resides  at  Apia.  This 
island  is  covered  with  forests  throughout  its  whole  e.xtent;  its  cir- 
cumference is  aljout  four  miles ; and  it  is  the  station  of  one  of  the 
English  missionaries. 

In  spite  of  its  small  extent  and  scanty  [mpulation,  Manono  is 
identified  with  the  political  history  of  all  the  other  islands  of  the 
group ; for,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Tamafagos,  it  held  supremacy 
over  them.  The  reason  of  its  acquiring  and  exercising  this  political 
supremacy,  is  principally  to  be  a.scribed  to  the  pos-sc-ssion  by  its  inhabi- 
tants of  the  small  island  of  Apolima,  which  they  used  as  their  “olo”  or 
citatlcl.  To  this  retreat,  inaccessible  except  at  a single  point,  the 
inhabitants  of  Manono  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  when  pressed  by 
too  powerful  an  enemy,  and  when  his  rage  had  spent  itself,  they 
thence  returned  to  their  home  with  undiminished  numbers. 

This  natural  fortress  lies  between  Manono  and  Savaii,  and  sound- 
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ing*  extend  to  it  botii  from  tlic  shores  of  Ujmlu  and  Savaii.  The 
coral  reef  attached  to  it  Is  but  small. 

Apolima,  on  the  most  cursory  examination,  is  evidently  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  Perpendicular  clilfs  rise  from  the  sea  around 
its  whole  circuit,  except  at  a single  point  on  its  northern  side.  Here 
the  lip  of  the  crater  is  broken  down,  and  admits  the  water  of  the 
sea  into  a small  bay,  which  alTords  a safe  harbour  for  Imats.  The 
entrance  to  this  is  so  narrow  as  to  admit  no  more  than  one  boat  at 
a time,  and  is  dangerous  whenever  there  is  any  surf.  It  may, 
therefore,  Ix!  easily  defended.  There  is  only  one  other  point  on  the 
island  where  it  is  possible  to  elTect  a landing,  namely,  at  a small 
height  to  the  westward  of  the  bay,  and  here  it  can  only  be  done 
when  the  water  is  perfectly  smooth.  Hut  an  enemy  landing  here 
would  have  made  no  progress,  for  before  the  interior  can  be  reached 
from  this  point,  the  steep  and  preciiiitous  rocks  remain  to  be  climbed 


The  highest  point  of  Apolima  is  on  its  south  side,  where  it  is  four 
hundretl  and  seventy-two  feet  above  the  sea.  The  perpendicular 
cliffs  which  face  the  sea  are  of  course  bare  of  vegetation  ; but  with 
this  exception  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  cocoa,  bread-fruit, 
and  other  trees,  or  with  plantations  of  taro,  yams,  &c. 

In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a village  of  about  twenty  hotises,  and 
the  permanent  population  consists  of  no  more  than  about  seventy-five 
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persons.  The  jicople  arc  evidently  jealous  of  the  maiden  reputation 
of  their  n itural  forlrets,  and  sho\ve<l  much  concern  when  we  visited 
it,  which  the  women  even  manifested  by  shedding  tears. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  from  this  description  of  A)x>lima,  that 
whatever  party  held  it  would  be  able  to  maintain  possession  of  it 
against  great  oil  Is,  and  tbence  to  take  advantage  of  any  weakneiw 
or  want  of  watclifulncs.s  on  the  part  of  their  enemies. 

While  we  were  engagctl  at  Tutuila  and  l'|)olu,  the  survey  of  the 
island  of  Savaii  was  performed  by  I,ienteimnt-Commandant  Kiiiggold, 
in  the  Porjsnse,  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this  ve.s,sel  hail 
been  detached  for  that  |mrpose,  and  that  Dr.  Pickering,  from  the 
Viiiceniie.s  hiul  gone  in  her.  The  brig  first  touched  at  Sa|sipale,  the 
residence  of  the  Ilev.  Mr.  llardie,  who  gave  them  a cordial  welcome, 
although  much  surprised  at  so  unusual  an  arrival. 

.Many  of  the  natives  collecUsl  to  view  the  white  men,  of  whom  so 
many  had  never  lieeu  seen  together  on  the  island.  In  their  remarks, 
they,  among  other  things,  praised  onr  people  for  their  beauty. 

Dr.  Pickering  and  Lieutenant  Maury  were  landed  here,  to  remain 
upon  the  isliuid  while  the  brig  was  employed  in  surveying  it;  the 
former  to  examine  its  prixlnctions,  the  latter  to  observe  the  tides. 
Mr.  llardie  kindly  atfonlixl  them  accommislatinns  in  a new  house 
he  had  ju.st  been  erecting. 

Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold,  after  landing  Dr.  Pickering 
and  Lieutenant  .Maury  at  Sajiaisde,  proceeded  around  the  Lsland  for 
the  jiurpuse  of  surveying  it.  He  iH'gan  with  the  examination  of  the 
large  bay  of  Paluale,  near  the  eastern  [siint  of  the  island.  Here  there 
is  a missionary  station,  under  the  supi-rintendcnce  of  Mr,  M’Douald, 
who  had  resideil  there  for  about  six  months,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  natives  are  peaceable,  but  arc  descrilied  as  iii()uisitive  and 
rude.  The  village  is  prettily  situateil,  and  is  approached  through  a 
boat-passage  in  the  reef. 

The  south  side  of  the  Island  was  found  rocky  and  iron-bound,  with 
a heavy  surf  breaking  on  it.  Towanls  the  western  end  of  the  island, 
the  rocks  around  the  points  were  worn  into  cavities,  and  the  sea 
rolling  into  them  proiiuccil  innumerable  spouts  of  water. 

When  the  brig  was  abreast  of  the  deep  inlet  of  8alcalua,  a native 
missionary  came  olf  in  a whnlc-lsiat.  He  tendered  every  possible 
civility,  and  was  very  desirous  that  a tnaile  might  be  ojiened  with  the 
village  of  the  same  name.  This  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
upon  a sandy  beach,  and  has  around  it  and  U(>on  the  sea-shore  a con- 
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siderablc  extent  of  level  plain,  filled  with  groves  of  cocoa-mit  and 
bread-fruit.  Upon  examination,  no  shelter  was  found  for  vessels  in 
this  hay,  and  the  urgency  of  the  duly  required  that  the  hrig  should 
pas.s  on  w thont  farther  int4;rcxnirse  with  the  shore. 

Near  the  northwestern  point  of  Savaii  is  the  large  and  beautiful 
village  of  Felialup^,  with  a snug  little  cove  for  Ixiats.  This  place  is 
under  tlie  charge  of  a Tonga  missionary.  The  natives  were  friendly, 
and  disposed  to  exchange  their  poultry  and  fruit,  for  tools,  cloth,  &c. 

The  next  inlet  on  the  north  side,  was  that  of  Asau.  This  was 
supposerl  to  be  the  only  place  where  there  was  any  probability  of 
finding  a hartxiur.  But  the  hope  of  such  discovery  was  frustrated, 
for  there  is  only  a small  and  shallow  entrance  through  the  reef,  and 
within  the  reef  the  shore  forms  an  extensive  flat. 

Many  canoes  from  this  village  visitctl  the  brig,  and  before  they  had 
taken  leave  a theft  was  discovered.  A commotion  immediately  took 
place,  and  the  native  missionary  at  once  gave  himself  up  as  a hostage, 
until  the  article  (a  whetstone)  should  lie  brought  back.  A canoe  was 
then  despatched  to  the  chief,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he  came 
on  Ixiard,  bringing  the  article.  Both  the  chief  and  the  native  mis- 
sionary expresseel  great  mortification  that  such  an  occurrence  had 
taken  place.  Several  small  presents  were  made  to  them,  and  they 
returned  to  the  shore  highly  plea.sed. 

Proceeding  on  the  survey,  the  brig  arrived  off  the  north  imint  of 
the  island,  and  reached  the  bay  of  Malaaliia,  which  was  examined, 
and  found  to  afford  a good  anchorage.  The  brig  was  anchored  here, 
and  the  harbour  surveyed.  This  is  the  only  harbour  in  the  island 
where  a vessel  can  anchor  with  safety,  and  hero  supplies  of  hogs, 
[loultry,  and  vegetables,  may  be  had  in  abundance ; wood  and  water 
are  also  easily  obtained,  the  latter  from  copious  springs  near  the 
beach. 

A great  difference  in  form,  physiognomy,  and  manners,  from  those 
of  the  adjacent  villages,  was  observed  here,  as  well  as  a change  in 
the  character  of  many  articles  of  manufacture.  The  war-clubs,  and 
SjMJars,  were  of  uncommon  form,  and  neatly  made. 

This  bay  is  surrounded  by  a white  coral  beach.  The  natives 
appeared  harndess,  but  manifested  groat  curiosity.  The  women  are 
more  gracefully  formed  than  at  the  other  Lslauds. 

The  native  missionuric,s  appeared  to  exercise  much  influence  over 
them,  having  put  a slop  to  many  of  their  former  evil  practices. 

On  the  24th,  the  brig  again  arrived  olf  Sapapale,  after  an  absence  of 
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nine  days.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Dr.  Pickering  and  LieutenanI 
Maury,  and  found  the  old  chief  Malictoa  and  hia  sou  Mole,  who  were 
extremely  court:;eus.  On  the  former  being  presented  with  some 
articles,  he  reinarkwl,  that  “our  property  was  very  good,  but  our 
gasl-will  bettor.” 

Dr.  Pickering  cngagerl  natives  to  accompany  him  into  the  interior, 
and  to  visit  the  Mu  or  burnt  district.  Prepurutions  for  the  journey 
were  made  in  ailviincc,  and  among  other  things  it  wa.s  stipulated, 
that  there  should  Iks  only  two  meals  a day  : one  early  in  the  morning, 
and  another  in  the  evening.  I'he  first  day,  however,  was  to  form  an 
exceiition. 

.Mr.  liardie  accompanied  the  party  for  a few  milest,  and  they  sism 
after  their  departure  met  a native  who  was  styUxl  “ the  Lord  of  the 
Forest."  The  party  were  desirous  that  this  man  should  accompany 
them,  for  his  appearance  promised  more  than  that  of  the  others,  and  it 
seeimsl  it  was  necessiiry  to  obtain  bis  {>ermis.sion  Ixdore  they  could 
enter  the  forest.  In  times  of  scarcity,  his  domains  become  of  great 
value,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  wild  yams  they  yield.  This 
person  agreed  to  accompany  them,  and  they  proceeded  along  a good 
jHith  through  cultivated  grounds  of  Taro,  Dracama,  &.c.  .Mr.  Hanlie, 
before  leaving  the  jHirty,  endeavoured  to  make  the  natives  understand 
the  nature  of  Dr.  Pickering’s  errand ; the  latter  was  unable  to  make 
himself  undersUajd  by  them.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  Iwfore  they 
came  to  an  uninhabited  house,  where  the  natives  stup|>ed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  dinner,  the  cooking  of  which  occupieil  three  hours! 
The  day  was  in  ctinsispience  well  advanced  Isdore  they  again  startisd, 
and  at  about  4 p.  M.  they  rejicherl  an  open  shed,  about  two  miles  from 
the  last  stopping-jilace,  where  the  natives  concluded  to  halt  for  the 
night  The  occupants,  who  consisted  of  two  elderly  women  and  a 
young  man,  were  dispossessed,  and  the  shed  was  enclosed  by  hanging 
up  leaves  of  the  Helicouia,  which  resemble  those  of  the  banana.  They 
then  prepared  some  excellent  cocoa-nut  pudding,  and  heat43d  some 
cocoa-nut  milk  in  the  shells.  This  beverage  is  usually'  taken  by 
them  every  morning  and  evening ; the  natives  all  saying  grace 
before  their  meal,  and  prayers  before  they  went  to  re-st  It  was 
late  the  next  morning  before  Dr.  Pickering  could  get  the  party  in 
motion,  and  pursuing  their  route,  they  s<x)n  overtook  the  Lord  of  the 
Forest,  who  had  preceded  them,  and  w:ls  employ-ed  in  cutting  a path 
through  the  wood.s,  although  that  already  made  might  have  been 
easily  passed  through.  No  inducement  could  make  them  change 
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their  purjKwe,  and  llioy  continued  to  work  at  their  turnpike,  lopping 
off  large  branches,  heating  down  ferns,  &c.  After  some  time,  they 
reacheil  a rising  ground,  which  they  found  to  be  on  one  side  of  a 
crater,  about  a thousand  litet  above  the  sea,  and  seven  miles  inland. 

Dr.  Pickering  now  concludrsl  that  it  was  a ho[>eless  task  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  with  such  guides,  and  determined  to 
return,  which  he  acconlingly  did.  lie  found  the  rest  of  his  party  a 
mile  in  advance  of  their  previous  encampment,  where  they  had  built 
for  themselves  a fine  hou.se,  aud  each  man  had  collectcvl  two  large 
iKiskets  of  yams  for  provisions.  This  was  their  stopping-place  for  the 
night,  and  among  other  cares  for  the  Doctor’s  comfort,  they  cou- 
slructod  for  him  a native  pillow,  formed  of  a piece  of  bamboo,  with 
legs  lashed  to  it  almut  three  inches  high. 

The  natives  were  in  high  spirits  during  the  evening,  talking  and 
laughing  immoderately.  They  succeericd  in  getting  off  by  nine 
o’clock  the  next  day,  and  reached  the  c<Kist  about  noon. 

During  the  stay  of  Dr.  Pickering  and  Lieutenant  Maury  on  this 
island,  they  were  objects  of  great  curiosity ; and  whenever  they 
walkfsl  out  they  were  followed,  not  only  by  boys,  but  grown  men, 
who  did  not,  however,  offer  to  inolest  them  in  any  way.  When  they 
passed  through  the  villages,  all  the  inhabitants,  not  excepting  the 
scholars  from  the  schools,  came  out  to  look  at  them.  The  latter, 
however,  did  not  abandon  their  Ixxiks,  but  retained  them  in  their 
hands ; for  all,  whether  young,  middlc-tiged,  or  old,  are  anxious  to 
learn,  and  their  perseverance,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  group,  is 
astonishing. 

Dr.  Pickering  here  witnessed  the  taking  of  fish  in  a different  mode 
from  that  practised  on  the  other  islands.  Application  was  made  to 
the  chief,  and  through  his  influence  a meeting  of  the  heatl  men  of  the 
town  was  railed,  and  a fishing  ex]iedition  agreerl  upon.  The  net,  if  it 
could  Ix!  .so  called,  was  prepansl,  aud  in  the  course  of  two  days  every 
thing  was  re;uiy.  The  net  was  a kind  of  cheval-de-frise,  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  In*,  split  and  wound  round  a line,  and  was 
little  less  than  half  a mile  in  length.  It  was  more  formidable  in 
app<;aranrc  than  in  reality.  This  net  was  taken  out  at  high  water  to 
the  coral  reef,  in  three  pieces,  then  fastenerl  together,  and  thus  made 
to  enclose  a large  extent  of  water.  This  space  was  gradually  con- 
tracterl  by  doubling  up  the  net,  which  answered  the  same  purpose 
as  the  drawing  of  a seine.  'I'he  fish  did  not  attempt  to  pa-ss  it,  and 
were  thus  driven  towards  a certain  point,  where  a sort  of  sack  of 
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matting  liad  l)ecn  placpcl  for  tliem  to  enter.  As  tlie  fish  were 
gradually  enclosed  by  the  mat,  and  the  tide  fell,  the  scene  became 
an  animaUsl  one.  Men,  women,  and  boys,  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  were  eagerly  engaged  in  picking  up  or  catching 
the  stragglers  as  they  were  seen  leaping  up  ; the  whole  area  seemed 
alive  with  fish,  jumping  in  every  dirtxUion,  .some  over  the  heads  of  the 
natives,  and  thus  ejicaping,  while  others  leaped  into  hand-nets.  Altout 
a canoe-load  was  caught,  comprising  thirty  different  kinds  of  fish, 
some  of  whicli  were  .six  or  eight  |>ounds  in  weight,  but  the  majority 
wore  smaller.  The  haul  wa.s  considered  an  unsuccessful  one,  wliich 
was  attributed  to  some  misunderstanding  and  mismanagement  among 
the  natives,  by  which  a large  stone  fell  on  the  net,  and  allowed  many 
of  the  fish  to  escape. 

Suvaii  is  the  iiuxst  we.stern  island  of  the  Samoan  Gronp,  and  is  also 
the  largest,  l>cing  forty  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is 
not,  however,  as  [mpuloiis,  or  as  important,  as  sevenvl  of  the  others, 
it  differs  from  any  of  tlie  others  in  its  a[t|Hairance,  for  its  shore  is  low, 
and  the  ascent  thence  to  the  centre  is  gradual,  except  where  the  cencs 
of  a fow  extinct  craters  arc  .seen.  In  the  middle  of  the  island  a peak 
rises,  which  is  almost  continually  euvelo|>ed  iu  clouds,  and  Ls  the 
highest  laud  iu  the  group.  Un  account  of  thc.se  clouds,  angles  could 
not  be  taken  for  determining  its  height  accuraUdy,  but  it  certainly 
exceeds  four  thousand  feet. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  raredy  entered,  even  by  natives,  and 
has  never  been  i»netratc<i  by  strangers.  The  only  settlements  are 
ujioii  the  shore,  along  which  the  natives  always  journey,  and  there 
are  no  paths  across  it. 

Another  marked  difference  between  Savaii  and  the  other  large 
islands,  is  the  want  of  any  i>erraanent  streams,  a circumstance  which 
may  be  explained,  uotwitbstanding  the  frequency  of  rain,  by  the 
porous  nature  of  the  rock  (vesicular  lava)  of  which  it  is  chiefly 
coiiqiosod.  Water,  however,  gushes  out  near  the  shore  in  copious 
springs,  and  when  heavy  and  continual  rains  have  occurred,  streams 
arc  formed  in  the  ravine.s,  but  these  soon  disapjiear  after  the  rains 
have  cciised. 

The  coral  reef  attached  to  this  island  is  interrupted  to  the  south 
and  west,  where  the  surf  toils  full  upon  the  rocky  shore.  There 
are,  in  consequence,  hut  few  places  where  boats  can  land,  and  only 
one  hartour  for  ships,  that  of  Mataatua;  even  this  is  unsafe  from 
Novemlier  to  February,  when  the  northwesterly  gales  prevail. 
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The  soil  is  fertile,  and  was  comixised  in  every  part  of  the  island 
that  was  visited,  of  decomposed  volcanic  rock,  and  vcfretablc  mould. 

The  Porpoise,  having  taken  Dr.  Pickering  and  Lieutenant  Maury 
again  on  board,  set  sail  for  Tutuila,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
Vincennes,  and  beat  to  windward  along  the  south  side  of  Upolu. 
During  this  pa.ssjige  many  of  the  crew  became  sick,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  to  stop  for  a few  days  at  Pago-piigo,  in  order  to  recruit 
them.  Here  they  all  speedily  recovered,  except  one  man,  named 
David  Blodgct,  w'ho  died.  The  disorder  was  attributed  to  the  damp- 
ness of  the  vessel. 

The  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  Porpoise  at  Apia  cau-sed  me  to  send 
the  Flying-Fish  to  Tutuila,  whence  they  both  returned  to  Apia. 

Previous  to  .sailing,  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  chiefs,  I ordered 
the  marines  and  small-arm  men  of  the  s(|uadron,  in  all  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  be  sent  on  shore,  with  their  music,  for  exercise. 
They  hatl  been  well  drilled  to  act  on  shore  should  occasion  require, 
and  were  provided  for  the  occasion  with  blank  cartridges.  The 
natives  from  far  and  near  w'ere  collected  to  witness  the  review,  and 
few  scenes  that  occurred  during  the  voyage  were  as  amusing  as  this. 
The  old  and  young  were  equally  delighted,  and  it  was  ludicrous  to 
see  them  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  soldiers,  in  their  marches  and 
countermarches.  They  were  not  satisfied  uidcss  the  drummers  were 
constantly  beating,  and  were  particularly  delighted  with  the  basw- 
drum.  The  firing  occasioned  some  alarm  at  first,  but  when  they  saw 
it  did  no  harm,  they  became  reconciled  to  it,  although  even  to  the 
last  they  would  scamper  off  to  a distance  at  each  discharge. 

The  review  left  an  impression  on  their  minds  of  the  superiority  of 
our  arms  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  men  were  embarked  at  sunset,  and  had  many  jokes  to  relate 
of  the  conduct  of  the  natives,  and  particularly  old  Pea,  who  on  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

During  our  stay  in  this  group,  we  experienced  two  slight  shocks  of 
earthquakes,  their  occurrence  here  is  not  unusual,  but  there  is  no 
account  of  any  damage  having  been  done.  Their  motion  is  generally 
tremulous  and  horizontal ; one,  however,  has  been  exiiericncod  of  a 
wavy  description.  They  are  said  by  the  foreigners  often  to  pro<iuce 
the  sensation  of  sea-siokness. 

On  the  10th  of  Novemlier,  the  whole  squarlron  was  assembled  in 
the  harbour  of  Apia,  after  having  been  actively  engaged  since  the 
Sth  of  Octolwr  in  examining  the  different  islands,  and  making 
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surveys  of  Iheir  coasts  and  harbours,  &c.  This  work  was  all  expe- 
ditiously and  well  done,  with  the  exception  of  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  Upohi,  which  was  imjxjrfect  in  some  resjrects;  it  was  con- 
setpiently  re-surveyed  in  the  following  year,  and  the  charts  finished. 
Besides  the  surveys,  full  si'ries  of  exjieriinents  were  made  in  magnet- 
ism, and  extensive  collections  obtained  in  natural  history,  botany,  &c., 
the  islands  being  traversed  by  parties  in  several  directions  for  this 
purpMe.  For  the  results  in  these  departments,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  UejiorLs  of  the  Naturalists;  and  to  the  Hydrographic  Atlas,  for 
the  charts. 


FAV,  RAAKrT,  Kn'KlH»rX,  AtiU  t-owa. 
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During  the  lime  that  the  aqiiadrou  remained  in  the  Samoan 
Group,  all  the  islands  of  which  it  is  made  up  were  visitetl ; not  only 
were  the  examinations,  spoken  of  in  the  two  preceding  chapters, 
made,  but  their  shores  ivere  minutely  surveyed  hy  boats ; the  meteo- 
rological instruments  were  duly  registered ; astronomic  and  magnetic 
observations  made,  and  a full  record  of  the  tides  kept.  We  have 
thus  obtained  a lai^e  amount  of  information,  which  will  be  more 
easily  intelligible  in  a condensed  form,  together  with  a great  number 
of  facts  in  relation  to  the  aboriginal  population,  which  may  be  made 
more  interesting  when  applied  to  give  a general  view  of  the  habits, 
character,  and  state  of  civilization  among  the  natives,  than  if  di8[iersed 
in  isolated  remarks  in  the  accounts  of  the  separate  tours  in  which  it 
was  obtained. 

The  group  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  13°  30'  and  14°  30'  S.,  and 
the  longitudes  of  168°  and  173°  W.  The  islands,  as  has  been  seen, 
agree  in  the  general  character  of  being  of  volcanic  structure,  and 
having  coral  reefs ; diflering,  however,  in  the  modifications  of  these 
formations,  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  described.  The 
harbours  are  usually  situated  within  the  reefs,  but  'Futuila  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  by  the  possitssion  of  the  deep  land-locked  basin 
of  Pago-pago.  This  is,  of  all  the  porta,  the  one  best  adapted  for  the 
refitting  of  vc.ssels;  but  Apia,  in  Upolu,  in  the  latitude  of  13°  48' 
56-6"  S.,  and  longitude  171°  41'  09"  W.,  is  not  so  difficult  of  egress, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  fertile  district  of  Aana,  the 
most  convenient  for  vessels  seeking  only  a temporary  anchorage  and 
refreshment. 

The  approach  to  Pago-pago,  and  the  other  harbours  of  the  Samoan 
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Isles,  is  not  diflicult ; and  a-s  the  soundings  extend  in  some  places  for 
a distance  beyond  the  reefs,  Tessels  may  drop  an  anchor  in  rase  of 
necessity. 

The  flood  tide  among  these  islands  sets  to  the  westward ; beyond 
its  influence,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  islands,  a cummt  generally 
prevails  to  the  eastward,  while  it  runs  west«~ard  on  their  northern 
side.  Vessels,  therefore,  when  beating  to  windward,  would  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  keep  on  the  southern  side  of  the  group,  where 
there  is  not  only  a favourable  current,  hut  where  the  winds  would  be 
found  more  regular,  and  calms  less  freipient 

Tidal  observations  were  made  colemporaneously  at  Tutuila,  L’poln, 
and  Savaii ; these  show  a regular  difference  of  one  hour  in  the  tidal 
wave  between  Tutuila,  and  Upolu;  the  tide  at  Savaii  appears  from 
the  record  to  have  been  more  irregular  than  at  the  other  islands, 
which  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  extent  of  the  reef,  but  I 
also  fear  that  there  may  have  been  a want  of  due  attention  to  the 
observations. 

The  climate  of  the.se  islands  may  be  termed  variable,  and  there  is 
much  bad  weather,  particularly  during  the  winter  months,  when 
long  and  heavy  rains,  attended  at  times  wdth  high  winds  and 
northerly  gales,  are  fretpient.  Destructive  hurricanes  also  occur, 
and  of  these  one  is  .still  recollected  which  blew  down  the  bread-fruit 
trees,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  houses. 

The  air  is  more  moist  than  that  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  the 
vegetation  in  consequence  mure  luxuriant.  Thunder  and  lightning 
are  often  experienia-d,  but  during  the  summer  months  light  winds 
and  calms  are  the  prevailing  characters  of  the  climate. 

Some  of  our  gentlemen  made  the  remark,  that,  to  judge  from  the 
time  at  which  the  bretid-fruit  was  gathered,  there  must  lie  a great 
difference  between  the  seiisons  of  this  island  and  Tahiti ; for  when  we 
arrivcrl  at  Tutuila,  that  prixluct  w,as  ripe  and  in  abunilance,  although 
when  wo  left  Tahiti,  only  a few  tlays  before,  it  was  unri|X>  and  not 
to  be  had.  The  same  remark  wjis  made  in  relation  to  the  vi-apple 
(S|)ondias  dulcLs).  But,  by  com|>aring  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  Wallis, 
it  would  appear  that  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  the  bread-fruit  is  in 
season  at  Tahiti  is  not  constant,  for  both  these  navigators  found  it  in 
perfection,  although  they  visited  tliat  island  in  different  months.  If 
there  be  a difference  between  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  bread- 
fruit in  the  Society  Islands  and  this  group,  the  greater  moisture  and 
higher  mean  temperature  of  the  Samoan  climate  will  account  for  it. 
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The  temperature  of  the  air  at  Apia  varied  from  77-7°  to  80  2“;  that 
of  the  water  from  81  to  63-75°. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in  the  group  was  30  128  in. 

The  islands  of  the  Samoan  Group  contain  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  square  miles,  which  are  divided  as  follows,  viz. ; 


Savaii 700 

t’poiu  500 

Tuiuita 240 

Manuno  9 

Apojima  7 

Manua 100 

OloewiDga  ........  24 

Ofoo 10 


The  soil  of  all  the  islands  is  rich,  and  arises  chiefly  from  the 
decomposition  of  volcanic  rocks.  At  Tutuila,  it  was  remarked  that 
the  vegetation  was  luxuriant,  and  the  trees  of  large  growth.  At 
Upolu  the  forests  seemed  more  sombre  tban  those  of  Brazil,  although 
the  same  kind  of  growth  appeared  to  prevail. 

The  trees  do  not  branch  out  until  near  the  top,  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  obtain  botanical  specimens.  The  trunks  arc  covered,  and 
even  the  summits  of  the  trees  sometimes  overgrown,  with  the  leaves 
of  the  scandent  Flagellaria  (Freycinetia),  a climbing  Piper,  and 
other  vines,  as  Hoyas,  Convolvulus,  &c.  The  lower  part  of  the 
trunks  are  enveloped  with  ferns,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
and  with  some  species  of  Putbos,  which  give  the  whole  ground  a 
matted  or  woven  appearance. 

The  woods  in  the  interior  of  the  islands  are  very  thick,  and  often 
composed  of  large  and  fine  trees;  among  them  arc,  tree-ferns,  a 
species  of  banyan,  pandanus,  and  several  species  of  palms.  Among 
other  plants  a species  of  Cerbera  was  observed,  with  beautiful  clusters 
of  large  and  odorous  white  flowers,  which  yielded  a quantity  of  white 
viscous  sap,  that  our  botanist,  Mr.  Rich,  thought  might  be  manufac- 
tured into  caoutchouc.  On  the  whole,  the  species  of  trees  are  much 
more  numerous  than  at  Tahiti,  and  the  vegetation  in  consequence 
richer  and  more  varied.  The  woods,  however,  are  not  enlivened  by 
showy  flowers,  and  the  few  of  these  that  are  seen  are  of  a white  or 
grayish  hue,  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  being  but  little  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  consequence  of  the  umbrageous  foUage. 
Many  of  the  flowers  seen  on  the  ground  were  unknown  to  our 
botanist,  as  were  several  fruits, 
voe.  n.  32 
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Among  the  trees  which  have  been  named,  that  which  struck  us  as 
most  remarkable  was  the  species  of  banyan  (Ficus  religiosa),  called 
in  these  islands  ohwa.  ^me  of  these  were  seen,  whose  pendent 
branches  had  taken  root  in  the  ground  to  the  number  of  thousands, 
forming  stems  from  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  uniting  in  the 
main  trunk  more  than  eighty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  supporting 
a vast  system  of  horizontal  branches,  spreading  like  an  umbrella  over 
the  tops  of  the  other  trees.  For  the  sketch  of  one  of  these  I am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Peale. 


The  bread-fruit  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  trees,  and  grows 
here  to  a large  size ; the  vi-apple,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  wild  orange, 
are  also  found  in  great  numbers;  and  at  Tutuila  a large  lime-tree 
was  seen  in  full  bearing,  which  was  said  to  have  been  planted  before 
the  arrival  of  the  missionaries. 

Among  the  most  singular  of  the  vegetable  productions  is  the  stinging 
tree,  of  which  the  natives  are  much  afraid ; for  if  its  leaves  be  touched, 
an  eruption  is  produced,  particularly  if  the  skin  be  wet.  Its  leaf  is 
cordate,  but  quite  smooth. 

The  arborescent  ferns  are  not  as  numerous  as  at  Tahiti,  but  grow 
to  a larger  size.  The  palms  gave  a character  of  luxuriance  to  the 
country,  from  the  variety  of  their  foliage.  Rattans  ninety  feet  in 
length  were  seen  running  over  the  trees. 

Bamboos  and  the  wild  sugar-cane  were  very  common ; the  latter  is 
used  in  thatching  houses : the  wild  ginger  also  abounds. 

Of  the  wild  nutmeg  (Myrislica),  two  species  were  seen,  which  are 
small  trees,  and  likely  to  be  passed  without  notice,  were  it  not  for  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  branches  grow  out  of  the  trunk,  which  is 
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in  whirls,  at  regular  intervals,  like  the  white  pine  (Finns  strobus)  of 
our  Northern  States. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  character  of  the  vegetation  approached 
more  nearly  to  that  of  the  East  Indies  than  of  the  Society  Islands, 
and  the  leafless  acacias  were  the  type  of  those  wo  afterwards  saw  in 
New  Holland ; but  there  are  some  plants  which  appear  peculiar  to 
these  islands. 

Many  of  the  trees  we  have  named,  as  well  as  other  plants,  arc 
objects  of  cultivation  ; but  the  ground  cleared  for  this  purpose  does  not 
extend  far  from  the  coasts,  near  which  all  the  villages  are  situated. 

To  clear  the  land,  the  bark  is  burnt  off  the  trees,  after  which  they 
are  permitted  to  stand  until  they  become  dry,  when  they  are  cut 
down  and  used  as  fuel. 

The  cultivated  plants  and  trees  are,  bread-fruit  (of  which  they  have 
twenty  varieties),  cocoa-nut,  ti  (Dracana),  bananas,  taro,  paper-mul- 
berry, tacca,  from  which  arrow-root  is  made,  and  of  which  they  have 
■several  sorts;  sugar-cane,  which  is  not  made  into  sugar,  but  used 
only  for  thatching;  coflee,  ava  (Pijier  mytliisticum),  sweet-potato, 
pine-apple  (Anana),  brought  by  the  missionaries  from  the  Society 
Islands;  yams,  the  papaya,  and  tobacco  in  small  ((uantities.  The 
agave  has  not  been  introduced  ; but  in  a few  years  lemons  and  sweet 
oranges  will  be  produced  in  great  quantities  from  trees  which  have 
recently  been  planted. 

To  the  cultivation  of  the  tacca  they  pay  little  attention,  yet  the 
quality  of  the  fecula  (arrow-root)  made  from  it  is  said  to  be  superior. 

The  missionaries  are  endeavouring  to  teach  the  natives  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  the  sugar-cane  and  manufacturing  it ; and  it  is  said 
that  a few  persons  have  adopted  the  new  methods.  At  present  they 
And  a substitute  for  sugar  in  the  root  of  the  ti  plant,  which  is  baked 
in  ovens,  and  yields  a large  quantity  of  saccharine  juice  resembling 
molasses. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  yam.  They  are 
planted  in  October,  and  are  ripe  in  February  and  March.  The  vines 
run  up  the  trees,  and  when  they  die,  the  root  is  known  to  be  ripe. 
To  plant  them,  they  are  cut,  like  the  potato,  into  pieces  containing 
eyej,  which  are  laid  in  heaps  and  covered  up  until  the  sprout  appears. 
The  pieces  are  then  set  out  at  distances  of  about  three  feet  from  each 
other. 

Hearing  that  there  were  some  extensive  savannas  in  Upolu,  over- 
grown with  the  wild  sugar-cane,  I directed  Assistant-Surgeon  Whittle 
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and  Mr.  Couthouy,  to  proceed  to  the  east  end  of  the  island,  where 
they  were  said  to  grow.  They,  however,  saw  nothing  of  the  kind, 
except  a few  small  patches  of  that  plant. 

There  arc  no  traces  among  these  islands  of  any  native  quadruped, 
nor  any  other  of  the  mammalia,  except  a species  of  bat  (Pteropus 
nificollis),  which  is  very  destructive  to  the  bread-fruit.  Swine  have 
now  become  abundant,  and  the  missionaries  have  introduced  cattle, 
which  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  will  in  a few  years  be  in  suflicient 
numbers  for  the  supply  of  vessels.*  Horses  have  also  been  brought 
to  the  islands. 

The  first  large  quadru[)ed  ever  seen  by  these  islanders  was  a mule. 
With  it  they  were  much  astonished,  and  it  was  considered  so  great  a 
curiosity,  that  it  was  carried  around  the  island  of  Upolu  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  the  natives  with  a sight  of  it.  They  gave  it  a 
name  signifying — the  hog  that  travels  over  the  ground. 

Poultry  of  all  descriptions  is  plentiful,  and  pigeons  abound,  which, 
however,  are  considered  sacred,  and  not  use<i  as  an  article  of  food. 
Of  the  latter  bird  (Ckilumlm  oceanica),  between  sixty  and  seventy 
specimens  of  different  varieties  were  obtained,  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  of  all  these,  none  were  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  Society 
Islands.  To  the  Zoological  Report  I would  refer  for  further  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  There  are  but  few  birds  of  game,  and  none  of 
the  hawk  genus.  A philomel  was  pointed  out  by  the  mis.sionaries  as 
the  principal  singing  bird,  and  the  wtxxls  of  Tutuila  were  filled  with 
warblers.  The  note  of  the  philomel,  although  much  praised,  did  not 
ap|>ear  agreeable  to  me. 

The  pigeon  is  commonly  kept  as  a plaything,  and  particularly  by 
the  chiefs ; for  this  purpose  they  are  fastened  to  a stick  by  a thread 
about  twelve  feet  in  length.  They  are  taught  to  fly  from  and  return 
to  the  stick,  and  when  well  tutored  to  this  feat,  the  jrossessor  of  the 
bird  exhibits  it  with  much  pride  and  satisfaction.  One  of  our  officers 
unfortunately  on  one  occasion  shot  a pigeon,  which  caused  great  com- 
motion, for  the  bird  was  a king-pigeon,  and  to  kill  it  was  thought  as 
great  a crime  as  taking  the  life  of  a man.  The  people  were  not  to  be 
pacified  until  the  interpreter  told  them  that  the  officer  belonged  to 
“ man-of-war,”  which  intelligence,  together  with  a small  present 
satisfied  them,  and  the  matter  was  settled. 

To  justify  their  regard  for  them,  we  were  told  that  when  the 


* On  Upolu  then;  lire  now  twenty  bead  of  cattlc»  and  seven  horses. 
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inhabitants  of  Aana  were  driven  away,  about  eight  years  since, 
by  the  people  of  Manono,  the  pigeons  alBimloned  the  district,  but  that 
upon  their  return  to  their  homes,  the  pigeons  again  made  their 
apjiearance  in  their  former  abodes. 

Snakes  were  found  in  l.'polu,  and  sea-snakes  are  reported  to  have 
been  seen  off  the  islands. 

Fish  are  taken  in  the  neighlwuring  waters,  in  great  abundance 
and  variety.  Besides  other  moiles  of  tiiking  them,  they  arc  caught 
on  the  reefs  by  women,  who  place  baskets  near  the  holes  where  they 
arc  accustomed  to  take  shelter.  They  are  also  S|>eared  by  torchlight, 
and  taken  in  deep  water  by  the  hook.  Among  the  sca-fish,  mullets 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  fre<|ueully  seen  leaping  from  the  water  in 
immense  shoals. 

One  of  the  modes  in  which  fish  are  caught  by  the  Samoans,  was 
witnessed  at  Samatau.  Aliout  a dozen  canoes  formed  themselves  into 
a ring  around  what  apjieared  to  be  a dark  circular  spot  in  the  water, 
about  six  feel  in  diameter,  and  which  was  moving  along  with  a slow 
and  unetiual  motion.  This  was  a shotil  of  the  small  fish  called  lou, 
which  is  alanit  two  inches  in  length.  Tlie  shoal  being  thus  sur- 
rounded, Uie  circle  of  canoes  was  gradiutlly  lessened,  until  the  fish, 
finding  themselves  enclosed  on  all  sides,  ceased  to  move  forward.  .At 
this  moment  the  head  fisher,  who  was  seen  standing  up  in  the  canoe 
tvith  a net  in  his  hand,  threw  it  dexterously  over  the  shoal,  upon 
which  all  the  other  men  dove  at  once  from  the  boats,  and  remained 
for  several  seconds  under  the  water,  where  they  secured  the  sides  of 
the  net.  On  reappearing,  all  regained  their  canoes  except  four,  who 
remained  to  take  charge  of  the  net,  which  with  its  prize  they  con- 
veyed to  the  chief. 

These  islands  furnish  abundant  supplies  for  the  refreshment  of 
vessels,  but  as  yet  there  arc  few  articles  which  can  be  rendered 
available  in  foreign  commerce.  Tortoise-shell,  of  which  a little  has 
at  times  been  procured  at  Savaii,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  arrow-root,  are 
nearly  all  that  can  bo  procured  in  quantities  beyond  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  visiters.  Caoutchouc,  gum  Arabic,  castor  beans,  orris- 
root,  ginger,  and  coffee,  might  however  be  easily  added  to  the  list  of 
export-s.  In  return  for  what  they  can  furnish,  the  natives  now  look 
to  objects  of  real  utility ; beads,  jews-barps,  &c.,  once  so  much  in 
request,  are  now  scarcely  prized;  and  cotton  cloth,  writing-paper, 
and  hardware,  irarticularly  needles  and  other  small  articles  of  utility, 
are  the  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  which  are  most  sought  after. 

vou  If.  a;t 
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The  Samoan  language  is  soft  and  smooth,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
the  Polynesian  dialects  in  which  the  .sound  of  s is  found.  The 
letters  that  the  missionaries  have  found  necessary  to  adopt  in  order  to 
wTitc  it,  arc  only  fourteen  in  number,  viz. : a E F o t L M N o p s t it  v. 
In  attempting  to  sound  the  words  of  other  languages,  they  use  L in- 
stead of  R,  s for  II,  and  p instead  of  B.  The  o has  a nasal  sound,  as 
in  ony. 

It  ha.s  nearly  the  same  construction  ns  the  Tahitian,  nevertheless 
the  Samoan  is  far  from  lieing  understood  by  the  natives  of  the  Society 
Islands.  The  Samoans  say  that  they  never  can  acquire  it — *•  their 
jaws  are  too  stiff.”  The  missionaries  also  have  great  difficulty  in 
speaking  it,  and  are  liable  to  make  many  mwtakes  which  apiicar 
absurd  to  the  natives. 

We  have  seen  that  it  possesses  the  sibilant  sound  of  s,  and  every 
one  of  the  words  terminates  with  a vowel. 

.‘V  separate  dialect  is  appropriate  to  the  chiefs,  all  of  whoso  action.s. 
the  parts  of  their  bodies,  &.C.,  have  different  names  from  those  of  the 
common  people.  The  Philolc^cal  He[x)rt  is  referred  to  for  further 
information  upon  this  subject 

Many  of  the  Samoans  reach  the  age  of  seventy  or  eighty  years. 
There  is,  however,  a great  mortality  among  the  young  children, 
which  is  probably  owing  to  their  exposure  to  the  weather.  Those 
who  survive,  grow  up  robust  aud  healthy. 

Among  the  diseases  which  afflict  the  adults,  one  of  the  most  usual 
is  a spinal  affection,  which  results  in  caries  and  proilur.es  humpback. 
This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  children 
arc  carried.  Catarrhs  and  bronchial  disorders,  occasioned  by  the 
exposed  life  of  the  natives,  are  prevalent,  and  a white  resident  died  of 
phthisis  during  our  stay.  The  dysentery,  as  an  epidemic,  is  unknown, 
but  sporadic  ca.ses  of  it  occur,  occasioned  by  imprudence  in  diet 

There  is  an  eruptive  complaint,  called  Uamea,  which  covers  many 
of  the  children  under  the  age  of  ton  years  with  sores,  and  which 
seems  more  particularly  to  attack  the  face  and  head.  The  morlc  in 
which  it  is  treated  is  singular ; the  child  is  nihlied  with  the  husks  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  until  all  the  scabs  are  removed ; a soft  prejiaration  of 
the  bread-fruit  is  then  applied,  after  which  they  are  washed.  This 
operation  is  undergone  every  time  they  bathe,  which  is  daily.  When 
the  bread-fruit  is  not  in  season,  a decoction  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  is  used  in  its  place. 

The  elephantiasis  prevails  to  a great  extent  among  men  who  are 
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past  the  middle  age  ; and  some  of  the  cases  are  truly  frightful.  There 
are  also  many  instances  in  which  women  are  affected  by  it  It  does 
not  appear  to  cause  the  least  degree  of  pain.  Among  the  reasons 
that  have  been  a.ssigned  for  the  fretiuency  of  thi.s  di.scase  are,  the 
habit  of  eating  their  food  without  salt,  and  the  use  of  cocoa-nut  water  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  cxixMure  at  night,  and  want  of  sufficient 
exercise.  The  latter  cause,  whether  it  be  capable  of  producing  thus 
disease  or  not,  unquestionably  exists ; for  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  for  hours  with  their  legs  bent  under  them,  which  must 
cause  a stagnation  of  healthy  circulation.  Laziness,  however,  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  them  as  a part  of  their  national  character,  for  they  are 
dis|X)8ed  to  exertion,  and  willing  to  be  employed.  When,  therefore, 
they  have  received  sufficient  instruction,  and  civilization  has  taught 
them  new  wants,  they  will  probably  become  an  industrious  and 
thriving  people. 

Ophthalmia,  which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  reflection  of  the . 
sun  from  the  sandy  beaches  near  which  all  their  village.s  are  built,  is 
so  prevalent,  that,  to  speak  within  bounds,  not  less  than  a fifth  part 
of  the  population  is  affected  with  it.*  In  most  cases  it  was  observed 
to  begin  on  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  whence)  it  e,xlcnds  gradually 
over  the  pupil,  until  the  sight  is  completely  lost.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  thickness  of  the  film  increases,  and  when  it  has  covered 
the  eye,  that  organ  becomes  enlarged  and  appears  to  project.  From 
appearances  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  remove  the  film,  and  thus 
cure  the  disorder;  but  the  natives  Imvo  not  made  any  attempt  of 
the  kind.  Several  coses  of  total  blindness  arising  from  this  disorder 
were  seen. 

The  venereal  disca.se  docs  not  exist  at  Tutuila,  and  is  hardly  known 
in  the  other  islands.  This  serves  to  prove  how  great  a superiority 
this  island  [lossesses  over  Tahiti  in  the  chastity  of  its  females,  who  in 
general  observe  their  marriage  vow  with  strict  fidelity. 

Fevers  arc  rare,  and  those  of  a remittent  and  intermittent  type  are 
unknown ; in  fact,  the  geological  formation  of  these  islands  is  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  generation  of  the  miasmata  that  cau.se  them. 

No  moans  of  medical  assistance  arc  attachetl  to  the  English  mis- 
sion, and  the  missionaries,  therefore,  can  do  but  little  in  alleviating 
the  malailies  of  the  natives.  Even  their  slight  knowledge  of  remedies 

* It  is  so  common  nt  Snvaii,  that  at  least  otic  case  of  blindness,  in  one  or  both  eyes,  is 
to  he  seen  in  every  family. 
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affords  some  alleviation,  and  their  practice  is  far  preferable  to  that 
of  the  natives,  who  always  abandon  to  their  fate  those  who  are 
very  ill. 

Among  the  few  curative  means  that  the  natives  do  employ  is  a sort 
of  shutn[iooing.  This  is  perfornu'd  by  nibbing  the  body  and  limbs 
with  the  hands,  at  fins!  gently,  ami  gradually  more  ami  more  roughly. 
Theise  manipulations  are  apjilied  as  a restorative  after  fatigue,  and  to 
alleviate  pain.  For  the  former  pur(K»sc  they  are  effectual,  and  often 
abate,  if  they  do  not  remove,  the  latter. 

Among  all  the  Polynesian  Islanders,  the  men  of  Samoa  rank,  in 
point  of  personal  appearance,  second  only  to  the  Tongese;  and  many 
siierimeiis  of  manly  beauty  are  to  be  seen  among  them.  As  much 
r.annot  be  said  of  the  viomen,  who  arc  rather  ill-formod  and  stout 
When  very  j'oung,  however,  some  of  them  are  pretty,  and  their 
colour  is  light,  being  little  darker  than  that  of  a brunette  or  South 
American  Spaniard.  The  girls  are  lively,  have  a gixai  expression  of 
countenance,  and,  what  is  rare  in  Polynesia,  have  some  degree  of 
bashfulness. 

The  average  height  of  the  men  is  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  some  of 
the  chiefs  whose  limbs  are  well  rounded,  would  tie  called  tine-looking 
men  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Their  features  are  not  in  general 
prominent,  but  are  well  marked  and  distinct,  and  are  all  referable  to 
a common  lyjie.  The  nose  is  short  and  wide  at  the  base ; the  mouth 
large  and  well  filled  with  while  and  strong  teeth,  with  full  and  well- 
turned  lips ; the  eyes  black,  and  often  large  and  bright ; the  forehead 
narrow  ami  high ; ami  the  cheek-bones  proiniiieiit.  It  was  observed 
that  some  of  them  had  the  eye  turned  up  at  the  outer  comer  like  the 
Chinese.  Of  lieard,  they  have  but  little,  but  their  hair  is  strong, 
straight,  and  very  black ; instances,  however,  were  observetl,  where  it 
had  been  turned  to  a carroty  red,  by  w'ashing  it  with  lime-water  for 
the  purjjose  of  destroying  vermin  (Pediculus  hmnanus). 

Little  difference  was  perceived  in  the  sha|)e  of  the  heads  of  the 
two  sexes,  for  observing  which  there  is  a good  opportunity  among 
those  who  have  embraced  Christianity,  who  shave  off  their  hair. 
The  general  form  of  the  skull  is  broad  and  short,  and  is  highest  near 
the  crown. 

When  the  islands  were  first  visited,  the  natives  were  represented 
as  ferocious  and  treacherous.  This  arose  in  a great  degree  from  the 
bloody  conflict  they  bad  with  the  Imats  of  La  Perouse's  sipiadron ; 
ami  the  opinion  was  kept  up  by  the  just  resentment  they  in  some  cases 
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manifested  for  wrongs  committed  on  them  by  lawless  visiters.  The 
instance  of  Opotuno,  however,  shows  that  this  idea  of  their  charac- 
ter is  not  entirely  without  foundation.  Viewed  in  a more  favourable 
light,  they  are,  as  we  found  them,  kind,  good-humoured,  intelligent, 
fond  of  amusements,  de.sirous  of  pleasing,  and  very  hospitable. 
Both  sexes  show  great  kindness  and  love  for  their  children,  and  age 
is  so  much  res|)ectcd  that  only  old  men  are  admitted  to  council.  As 
a shade  on  this  picture,  they  are  indolent,  covetous,  fickle,  deceitful, 
and  little  reliance  can  he  placed  uimn  them.  To  illustrate  these 
features  of  their  character:  the  first  question  asked  when  a chief 
receives  a visiter  is,  " What  present  will  you  take  !”  for  they  consider 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  bestow  some  token  of  regard,  and  a 
neglect  to  offer  it  would  be  indeeorou.s.  This  custom  was  always 
complied  with,  when  any  of  our  officers  visited  them,  and  although 
it  was  evident  they  did  not  wish  to  ])art  with  any  thing  valuable, 
their  choicest  )x)8sessions  were  exhibited  as  if  for  the  choice  of  the 
stranger.  On  the  refusal  of  their  offered  presents,  great  joy  was 
always  to  be  observed  in  their  countenance  and  manner,  showing 
that  they  rejoiced  in  an  esca|)e  from  loss,  while  they  haxl  at  the 
same  time  [lerformed  the  prescribed  rites  of  hospitality.  This  risk 
being  over,  they  were  too  happy  to  supply  us  with  cocoa-nuts  and 
fruits.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  apiKirent  liberality  with  which 
these  were  furnished,  they  do  it  in  expectation  of  a full  return.  In 
pursuance  of  this  hospitality,  it  is  the  custom  when  a stranger  pa.s.sca 
through  a village  without  showing  an  intention  to  stop,  to  follow  him 
ami  offer  food. 

The  Samoans  are  usually  very  inquisitive,  and  it  was  amusing  to 
excite  their  curiosity.  Among  other  things  mentioned  for  the 
purpose  W8.S,  that  white  men  often  wore  false  teeth  and  wigs. 
The  latter  practice  in  particular  seemed  strange,  to  them,  and  they 
callerl  it  " thatching  the  head.”  A terrestrial  glol>e  was  also  shown 
to  some  of  them,  whereon  the  pradtion  of  their  islands  and  their 
small  relative  importance  was  pointed  out.  This  excited  great  sur- 
pri.se,  for  until  within  a few  years  they  had  no  idea  that  there  was 
any  country  except  their  own. 

If  the  chiefs  are  liberal  in  their  tenders  of  presents  to  their  visiters, 
they  on  the  other  hand  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  whatever  they  see. 
They  may,  in  fact,  be  styled  sturdy  beggars.  One  of  the  most 
persevering  in  his  mendicancy,  was  no  less  a person  than  Vavasa, 
the  proud  and  overbearing  chief  of  Manoiio.  They  usually  began 
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willi  bejfffiKK  Uuoiblest  individual,  and  niided  with  the 

highest ; and  when  they  had  obtained  all  they  could,  would  go  over 
the  side  of  the  ship  ridiculing  our  folly  for  giving  so  much. 

Old  I’ea,  by  way  of  excusing  himself  when  charged  with  being  a 
great  beggar,  said  he  did  not  keep  any  thing  he  got  for  himself;  that 
it  was  the  Samotm  hishion  always  to  ask  for  every  thing  he  saw.  It 
mattered  not  if  his  re<|U<wt  wiis  refusisl,  he  was  as  content  as  if  he 
obtained  what  he  de.sired,  but  he  said  he  should  have  blamed  himself 
if  he  had  not  asked. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  lalaiurs  of-the  missionaries  are  more 
evident  among  the  Samoans,  than  at  'rahiti.  The  spread  of  the 
gosjiel  has  not  been  op|>osud  by  evil  habits  of  the  same  inveterate 
character,  and  the  natives  of  this  group  have  been  more  ea.sily  re- 
claimed from  their  vices  than  thase  of  the  Society  Islands.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  missionaries  has  arisen  from  the 
presence  of  a few  aliandoncd  white  men,  who  attach  themselves  to 
the  heathen  chiefs.  Their  o])[io«ition,  although  injurious  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause,  yields  little  benefit  to  themselves,  for  of  every  thing 
they  acipiire,  the  chief  under  whose  protection  they  are,  lakes  half; 
and  although  uo  opposition  is  ever  made  to  their  departure  from  the 
islands,  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  any  thing  with  them.  The 
vices  of  these  men  excite  the  disgust  of  the  more  w~ell-dis|x)sed  of  the 
natives,  who  often  express  their  astonishment  at  their  ignorance  of 
sacred  subjects,  and  ask  if  it  be  [sissible  that  such  men  can  have  been 
brought  up  in  a civilized  community. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  is  related  to  have 
occurred  in  the  following  mauner.  Some  years  before  tlie  arrival  of 
the  mi.ssionaries.  a vessel  was  wrecketl  upon  the  island  of  Ujxilu,  and 
her  cargo  seized  U|xm  by  the  natives,  many  of  whom  oven  to  the 
present  day,  regret  that  they  did  not  then  understand  what  riches 
were  thus  jilaced  at  their  dis|ioaal.  Their  mode  of  treating  the  prize 
was  farcical  in  the  extreme:  pipes  were  made  out  of  candlesticks, 
clothing  was  thrown  away  as  valueless,  and  many  injured  themselves 
with  the  fire-arms.  The  crow  were  well  Ircateil,  and  fed  for  a long 
time,  although  the  natives  were  greatly  astoidshed  at  the  tjuantilies 
of  pigs  required  for  their  sup|x>rt,  and  entertained  fears  lest  they 
should  bruisl  a famine  in  the  laud.  The  captain  advised  his  crew  to 
turn  missionaries,  and  set  them  the  example  himself.  He  met  with 
much  succc.ss,  and  succeeded  iu  building  several  churches,  until  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  KugUsb  missionaries  he  was  compelled  to  reliiupiish 
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luH  ns.siim«l  uccupEition.  It  is  not  probiiblc  that  even  the  captain  was 
deeply  verscii  in  religion*  knowleilge,  and  very  certain  that  the  crew 
could  not  have  been ; but  their  success  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
great  veneration  with  which  white  men  were  at  first  regarded  by  the 
Samoans.  They  looked  upon  them  as  a s<irt  of  spirit,  whom  it  was 
im|)uesible  to  hurt  or  to  kill ; and  the  shijw  first  seen  olf  the  coast 
were  considcreil  as  heavenly  rae.ssengers,  jirognosticating  some  dread- 
ful calamity.  The  bail  conduct  of  their  nautical  visiters  has  destroyed 
this  reverence,  and  foreigners  generally  no  longer  meet  the  kind 
welcome  they  formerly  received ; this  observation  does  not  apply  to 
the  mi-ssionaries,  who  receive  all  the  honour  that  is  due  to  their  g<xid 
intention,  of  which  the  natives  arc  fully  aware. 

The  Weslevan  missionaries,  and  thos<!  of  the  British  Board, 
reached  these  islands  about  the  same  time,  or  the  former  were  jicr- 
liaps  the  first  to  arrive.  The  influence  of  the  Wesleyan  tenets,  and 
the  numlier  of  their  followers  increaseil  rapiilly  under  the  sujierin- 
tendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner.  Diflieulties,  however,  arose 
lietwee.n  the  two  parties  of  missionaries,  which  were  finally  ailjustcd 
lietweeii  the  two  lioanls  in  London,  and  the  Wesleyan*  abandoned 
this  field  for  that  of  the  Feejee  Group.  This  arrangement  was  amicably 
marie,  and  I heard  of  only  one  individual  on  either  side,  who  showed 
an  uncharitable  spirit  towards  his  fellow-labonrers  of  the  other  party. 
In  spite  of  the  rt;raovaI  of  the  Wesleyaus,  there  is  still  a large  number 
of  the  natives  who  adhere  to  the  tenets  and  forms  taught  them  by 
Mr.  Turner,  and  still  retain  a strong  attachment  to  him. 

The  missionaries  were  from  the  very  first  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  most  powerful  chiefs,  and  have  never  received  either  insult 
or  injury  from  any  of  the  natives.  They  have  established  schools  in 
many  of  the  villages,  but  have  found  a difficulty'  in  obtaining  native 
teachers. 

A printing-press  has  also  liecn  established  at  Upolu,  and  rapid 
progress  is  making  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  some 
portions  are  already  publisher!.  Many  publications  have  issued  from 
this  press : among  them  I regretted  to  observe  a small  tract  contain- 
ing a violent  attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  sight  of  this 
surprised  me,  as  it  contradicted  the  opinion  I had  formed,  from  my 
intercourse  with  the  missionaries,  of  their  lilierality  and  frerslom  from 
intolerance.  The  sole  object  of  the  tract  was  to  prejiossess  the  minds 
of  the  natives  against  the  missionaries  of  the  Papal  church  in  case 
they  should  visit  these  islands.  ThLs  struck  me  as  being  at  variance 
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with  the  first  prim-iples  of  our  religion,  and  I could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  tract  was  calculated  to  do  much 
harm. 

The  labours  of  the  English  mis.sionarie.s  have  been  much  aided  by 
native  assistants,  who  have  been  both  industrious  and  successful ; and 
among  them,  those  of  Raratonga  have  the  merit  of  having  led  the 
way.  They  have  actetl  under  the  ilirection  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  he 
wa.s  loud  in  praise  of  their  exertions.  I witnessed  a most  interesting 
meeting  of  these  native  missionaries,  for  the  purpttsc  of  selecting  nine 
from  their  number  to  accompany  .Mr,  M'illiams  to  the  New  Hebrides, 
which  has  |)crhaps  left  a more  ilecp  impression  on  my  mind  from  the 
melancholy  result  of  that  attcinjited  mission. 

Great  anxiety  was  exhibited  by  the  candidates ; and  I have  never 
seen  a more  proper  state  of  feeling,  or  listened  to  more  correct 
sentiments  than  were  expreasctl  on  this  occasion.  All  appeared 
devoted  to  their  calling,  and  some  of  them  were  quite  cl(X|ucnt. 
After  the  choice  was  announced,  those  ujH>n  whom  it  ha<l  fallen 
manifested  a cheerful  but  not  unl)ccx)ining  triumph,  while  the  re- 
jected candidates  were  evidently  grieved  and  disappointed.  The 
former  were  now  invcsUsl  with  new  apparel,  which,  although  no 
more  than  a striped  cotton  shirt,*  gave  them  an  air  of  consequence 
antong  their  brethren,  which  was  amusing  to  us  who  could  draw 
comjiarisons  between  this  simple  garment  and  prouder  kinds  of 
canonicals. 

Each  of  the  resident  missionaries  now  deliverwi  a long  harangue, 
which  was  replied  to  by  one  of  the  sedected.  The  subjects  of  these 
discourses  were,  on  the  one  hand,  advice  in  reference  to  the  duties 
aKmt  to  be  entered  upon,  and  on  the  other  a recognition  of  the  weight 
of  the  responsibility  incurred  by  the  successful  candidates. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  those  selected  for  the.  new  mission  were  fine- 
looking  meu,  and  they  were  chosen  out  of  many  applicants,  for  their 
steady  habits  and  strict  moral  conduct.  The  term  of  their  engage- 
ment on  the  new  duty  was  three  years,  after  which  they  were  to 


* 'rhix  gnm>cnt  is  the  ooly  remuDenition  ihat  they  receive  duriug  ench  year  from  the 
missionary  funds,  and  with  it  they  feel  thr-mselifes  well  requited. 

I have  to  neknowiedge  the  obligaliuo  undiT  which  I feel  myself  to  the  minionarics, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  !<>r  tlieir  kindiK-its  and  ailerition.  They  did  all  in  ihdr 
power  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Expedition,  and  to  them  the  squadron  is  mainly 
indebted  for  a great  part  of  the  facilities  we  enjoyed  of  becoming  acquainted  with  tlie 
inanaera,  haldts,  and  customs  of  tltc  Samuans. 
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return  to  their  wives  and  children,  who  were  not  to  accompany 
them. 

The  extent  and  influence  of  the  labours  of  the  mi.ssionaries  may 
be  best  understood  by  a comparison  Ixdwetm  the  whole  population  of 
the  islands,  with  the  numlters  of  tlittsc  who  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  attend  the  schools. 

The  entire  population  of  the  group  is  estimated  at  56,600,  of  whom 
14,850  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  12,300  attend  the  schools. 
These  numbers  are  thus  distributed ; 
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1 . 1 
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The  whole  number  of  foreign  missionaries  is  eleven,  of  whom  one 
resides  in  Tutuila,  six  in  Upolu,  three  in  Savaii,  and  one  in  Manono. 

The  numltcr  of  native  teachers  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  of 
whom  five  are  in  the  Eastern  Group,  thirty-one  in  Tutuila,  fifty  in 
Upolu,  thirty-six  in  Savaii,  twelve  in  .Manono,  and  four  in  Apolima. 

Besides  those  counted  as  having  actually  embraced  Christianity,  it 
is  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  (mpulation  belong  to  the  Christian 
|iarty. 

Of  those  who  attend  the  schools,  about  ten  thousand  read,  and  this 
newly  introduced  habit  has  of  course  made  a very  great  change  in 
the  habits  of  a majority  of  the  people,  but  the  numljcr  of  heathen  still 
left  is  sufficient  to  furnish  an  idea  of  their  original  manners  and  cus- 
toms, which  will  in  a few  years  be  either  entirely  lost,  or  .so  modified 
by  the  spread  of  the  gospel  as  to  change  their  character  entirely.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  change  is  going  on,  rcndereil  it  desirable  to 
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obtain  as  much  information  as  possible  in  relation  to  the  pristine 
manners  of  this  people. 

As  respects  their  ancient  religion,  we  have  obtained  the  following 
particulars  of  the  heathens.  They  acknowledge  one  great  g«l, 
whom  they  call  Tagaloa-lagi,  but  pay  le.ss  worship  to  him  than  to 
their  war-gods,  Tamafaiga,  Sinleo,  and  Onafauua.  The  first  entices 
them  to  war,  the  second  leads  them  to  it,  and  the  third  is  a female 
goddes.H,  who  encourages  them  to  fight. 

Mafuio  is  their  god  of  earlhquakc.s,  who  was  deemed  to  possess 
great  power,  but  has,  according  to  the  iSainoans,  lost  much  of  it. 
The  way  in  which  they  say  this  occurred  is  as  follows.  One  Talago, 
who  posse.ssed  a charm  capable  of  causing  the  earth  to  divide,  coining 
to  a well-known  spot,  criisl,  “ Rock,  divide ! I am  Talago ; come  to 
work !”  The  earth  sejnirating  at  his  command,  he  went  down  to 
imltivate  his  taro  patch.  His  son,  who.so  name  was  Tiitii,  bceame 
acquainted  with  the  charm,  and  watching  his  father,  saw  him 
descend  and  the  earth  close  after  him.  At  the  same  s|)ot.  Tiitii 
said,  “ Rock,  divide!  I am  Tal.ago;  come  to  work!”  The  rock  did 
not  o|)cn,  but  on  repeating  the  words,  and  stamping  his  foot  violently, 
the  earth  separated,  ami  he  descended.  Being  a young  man,  he 
iiiaiie  a great  noise  and  bustle,  notwithstamling  the  advice  of  his 
father  to  be  iiuiet,  lest  Mafuic  would  hear  bim.  The  son  then  askml, 
“ Who  is  Mafuie,  that  I should  be  afraid  of  him  ?”  Olwerving  smoke 
at  a distance,  he  inquired  the  cause  of  it.  Talago  said,  “ It  is  Mafuie 
heating  his  oven.”  Tiitii  determined  to  go  and  sec,  notwithstanding 
all  the  persuasions  of  his  father,  and  met  .Mafuie,  who  inquired  who 
he  was.  “ ..\re  you  a planter  of  taro,  a builder,  or  a tnister  of  ropes?” 
“ 1 am  a twister  of  ropes,”  said  Tiitii ; “ give  me  your  arm,  and  I shall 
show  you.”  So  taking  the  arm  of  .Mafuie,  he  twister!  it  olf  in  a 
moment.  Such  a practical  illustration  of  his  powers  .soon  made 
Mafuie  cry  out,  “ Xa  fia  ola,  na  fia  ola!” — I desire  to  live,  I desire  to 
live  I Tiitii  then  took  pity  U]k)ii  him,  and  let  him  go.  The  natives, 
on  feeling  an  earthquake,  exclaim,  “ Thanks  that  Mafuie  has  but  one 
arm ! if  he  had  two,  he  would  shako  the  earth  to  pieces.” 

The  god  Salcfu  supports  the  earth.  They  have  likewise  Mesua, 
Faana,  Tinitini,  Lamamau.  who  are  gods  of  lightning,  rain,  whirl- 
winds, &.C.  These  gods  are  said  to  reside  on  an  island  to  the  west- 
ward, from  which  quarter  their  bad  weather  usually  comes. 

They  hari,  likewise,  many  inferior  gods,  who  watched  on  particular 
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districts.  These  various  gods  owned  certain  animals,  reptiles,  fish, 
and  birds.  In  some  few  districts  inanimate  objects  were  worshipped, 
thus : a branch  of  bamboo,  with  a bunch  of  cocoa-nut  fibres  tied  on 
the  top,  was  worshipped  in  Manono.  Tliey  also  had  carved  blocks 
of  wood  and  stone  erected  in  memory  of  dead  chiefs,  which  they 
worshipped 

The  account  they  give  of  the  creation  of  their  island  is  as  follows ; 

Tangaloa,  their  great  god,  who  lives  in  the  sky,  sent  down  the  bird 
Tuli  (a  kind  of  snipe),  his  daughter,  to  look  what  was  below.  She 
reported  to  her  father  that  she  saw  nothing  but  sea.  Tangtdoa  then 
rolled  a stone  from  heaven,  which  became  the  island  of  Savaii,  and 
another  which  pnxluced  Uiiolu,  and  the  same  for  the  others. 

This  did  not  suit  Tuli,  who  returned  to  ask  for  inhabitants.  He 
gave  her  orders  to  plant  the  wild  viiiLS  (fuefuc),  which  after  growing 
were  ordered  by  him  to  bo  pulled  up  and  thrown  into  heaps,  from 
which  worms  were  prnluccd.  Then  it  was  desirable  that  they  should 
become  human.  Spirits  were  accordingly  sent  to  them  by  Tuli,  and 
the  worms  Itecamc  man  and  woman. 

Their  notions  of  a future  existence  are  quite  vague.  They  Ixsliove, 
however,  in  a happy  future  state,  where  every  thing  good  is  provided. 
Some  say  that  it  is  on  their  own  island,  others  on  distant  islands,  and 
for  the  chiefs  at  the  residence  of  the  gtxls  on  I’ulotu,  an  island  to  the 
westward.  They  also  believe  that  the  spirit  goes  there  immediately 
after  death;  that  in  these  places  it  never  rains;  that  they  eat  and 
drink  there  without  labour,  and  are  waited  upon  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful women,  who  are  always  young,  or  as  a chief  expressed  it  to  one 
of  our  officers,  “ wliMc  breasts  never  hang  down.” 

The  spirits,  according  to  their  belief,  often  come  down  to  wander 
about  at  night  around  their  Ibrmer  dwellings;  some  spirits  are  l)e- 
lievctl  to  die,  while  others  are  immortal ; some  dwell  in  subterranean 
abodes,  and  are  eaten  by  the  gixls.  Some  persons  believe  that  after 
death  they  become  “aitus,”  or  inferior  go<ls. 

They  believed  in  many  omens,  which  were  carefully  watched.  If 
the  black  stork,  called  raatiiu,  llew  before  them  on  a war  expedition, 
in  the  direction  they  were  going,  they  deemed  it  betokened  success ; 
but  if  in  any  other  direction,  it  was  an  ill  omen.  If  a dim  moon,  or 
very  bright  starlight,  or  comet,  were  oliscrvcd,  it  always  indicated  the 
death  of  a chief ; and  a rainbow  was  a sign  of  war. 

The  squeaking  of  rats  was  an  unfortunate  omen.  Sneezing  w'as 
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also  conBidercd  unlucky ; if  any  one  of  a party  sneezed  on  a journey, 
their  further  progress  was  postponed. 

1 was  told  that  the  Samoans  have  a great  dread  of  being  abroatl  in 
the  dark,  atnl  that  when  obliged  to  piiss  aliout  their  villages  by  night, 
they  use  flamlx-aiix  niaile  of  the  dried  stalks  of  the  rocoa-nul  leaf  to 
light  them  on  their  way.  This  fear  is  partly  owing  to  suj>erstition. 
which  makes  them  fearful  of  encountering  some  spirit  or  aitu  with 
which  their  imaginations  people  the  groves,  springs,  rocks,  trees,  &c. 
They  are  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  making  a feast  for  the  king’s 
aitu,  when  a numljcr  of  pigs  are  prepared,  and  a quantity  of  taro, 
fruit,  &c.,  is  gathered.  The  jiorlion  for  the  aitu  is  placer!  near  his 
supjioscd  dwelling-place,  and  the  depeiidanls  and  others  enjoy  them- 
selves on  the  remainder. 

They  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  presenting  their  first  fruits  to 
the  aitus  and  chiefs.  This  custom  still  continues  among  the  heathen, 
but  the  Christian  party  present  theirs  to  the  missionaries.  'I'he 
ceremony  usually  takes  place  in  January  or  February.  In  drinking 
ava,  the  first  cup  was  always  prcscntctl  to  the  gods. 

There  is  an  account  of  a large  lizard  which  dwells  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  and  is  worshipped  iis  an  aitu.  The  description 
given  of  it  makes  it  two  fathoms  long  and  as  large  round  as  a 
cocoa-nut  tree,  with  huge  scales,  and  a mouth  filled  with  sliaqi 
teeth.  It  is  said  to  dwell  in  a stream  near  Safata,  into  which 
the  natives  fret)uently  throw  me,at.  Some  of  them  declare  that 
they  have  seen  him,  and  that  he  has  dwelt  there  upwards  of  fifty 
years. 

It  is  not  remarkable,  however,  that  they  should  have  this  tradition ; 
and  this  circumstance  atlbrds  an  additional  proof  that  they  have  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  Tonga,  or  Friendly  Islands,  where  a 
similar  tradition  is  si>oken  of  in  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands. 

Among  their  other  sn[>erstitiuus  is  that  of  a malignant  spirit  that 
resides  in  the  vicinity  of  Apolima,  in  the  shajte  of  an  enormous  e^l, 
of  from  si.v  to  ten  fathoms  lung,  and  large  in  proportion,  which 
attacks  canoes  and  drags  them  down. 

A story  is  told  that  is  said  to  have  happcnctl  only  a few  years  ago. 
While  two  natives  of  .Manono  were  swimming  across  the  channel  in 
the  reef,  they  were  drowned  in  the  sight  of  many  others ; immediately 
a large  canoe  was  manned,  and  went  in  quest  of  them  ; the  crew  of 
this  canoe  eitcouutered  the  monster,  and  wounded  it.  The  canoe 
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wa-s  upset,  and  althoufth  a few  saved  themselves  hy  swimming  to  the 
shore,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  de.slroyed.  When  asked  if  it 
was  not  a shark,  (of  which  they  have  two  kinds,  the  tanifa  or  great 
white  shark,  and  the  masi,  or  small  blue  one),  they  replied,  it  was 
a monstrous  jmi,  which  is  the  name  applietl  to  the  murmna  or 
conger  eel. 

Their  dances  and  other  amusements  arc  in  a great  degree  aholisheri, 
but  they  are  still  practised  in  the  heathen  villages,  and  even  the 
Christian  women  may  still  lie  induced  to  exhibit  the  former,  which 
they  call  sim.  The  mode  of  performing  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
Taliiliaiw,  but  is  like  it  la.sciviou8,  and  neither  of  them  would  be 
called  dances  in  our  sense  of  the  term.  The  dance  is  usually  per- 
formed by  young  girls,  who  stand  up  before  the  audience  throwing 
their  arms,  legs,  feet,  and  hands,  in  numerous  strange  attitudes, 
which  arc  any  thing  but  graceful.  The  others  who  are  present  sing 
amusing  wonls,  in  two  or  three  part.s,  while  a third  or  fourth  part  is 
kept  up  in  a coarse  grunt  or  guttural  sound,  in  the  ba.s.s  clef.  The 
words  are  comprised  in  short  sentences,  each  of  which  finishes  sud- 
denly with  a staccato  note,  and  a violent  gesture.  The  music  of  one 
of  the  dances  at  Tutuila  was  as  follows  : 

a 

The  females,  unlike  those  of  Tahiti,  have  not  many  musical  voices 
among  them,  but  in  common  with  other  uncivilized  races,  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  time. 

The  men,  on  the  contrary,  produce  round  rich  sounds,  rather 
below  tenor,  hut  as  wild  iis  nature  would  have  them  to  be. 

The  dance  of  the  girls  at  Upolu  comsisted  entirely  of  motions  of 
the  Ixsly,  and  was  so  indelicate  as  to  produce  disgust.  The  chaunt 
which  accompanied  it  was  sung  with  a high  voice,  and  three  or  four 
women  were  employed  in  lieatiug  time  on  the  mats  with  short  sticks, 
in  which  most  of  the  spectators  joined  with  their  hands.  In  alt  cases 
they  kept  time  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

The  Samoan  dnim  is  made  of  a part  of  a tree,  hollowed  out ; they 
have  also  an  instrument  formed  of  a loose  slat,  fitted  into  a tmard,  on 
which  they  heat  time  with  two  sticks.  Their  flute,  if  it  may  Ite  so 
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callcU,  is  made  of  bamIxK),  as  are  also  their  pij>es,  which  resemble 
those  of  Pail. 

The  ilaiiees  of  the  men  are  hy  no  means  iiideeorona.  Those  who 
perform  them  vary  in  iiumlH-r  from  two  to  a dozen,  and  are  divided 
into  two  parties.  These  parties  alternately  advance  and  retreat, 
which  gives  an  apiiearance  of  animation.  Clapping  their  hands, 
swinging  them  to  and  fro,  or  clasping  them  over  their  heads,  they 
follow  each  other  in  a eircle,  Icajiing  up  and  down,  and  turning 
suddenly  around,  keeping  time  to  the  music.  The  dances  continue 
a eonsiderahle  lime,  and  end  with  a sudden  clap  of  the  hands  and  a 
simultaneous  shout. 

The  music  to  which  they  danced  in  L'[wlu,  was  as  follows  : 


P«r>t  VoMr*. 


-^rf 

aemnd  v<»»rr« 

F -T#  •-tf- -F 

1= 

F E— 

The  song  is  usually  extemporaneous,  relating  to  some  recent  occur- 
rence. The  following  is  a translation  of  one  of  them,  obtained  by 
Mr.  Couthouy  through  one  of  the  interpreters. 

7^'  pQ(»al»rigi  hns  oimc  tn  iSanioo, 

Thn  Papaliingi  has  enmn  to  Vaiumj, 

Lc(  UK  all  gn  doM'n  in  spring. 

'Dm*  PapaUngi  is  fi»nd  of  ihe  Sivn. 

Whvrv  is  thf  pig  i \Vh<rrr  is  the  lattooMl  fowl  ? 

The  Pnpninngi  ranrKX  in  the  .Siva. 

Kindle  up  a bright  hln»> ! Wfier*.-  are  the  virgins  t 
I am  going  iu  get  suinc  cuct4u«nuts. 

IxMik  at  this  .'sanyian,  h<<w  flnelv  he  donees! 

These  dances  are  usually  i>erforincd  in  Ihe  fale-tele,  where  slran- 
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gem  are  entertained.  The  inhabitants  and  their  guests  occupy 
different  ends  of  the  building,  and  alternately  keep  up  the  daucing 
and  singing.  Through  the  latter  all  the  news  is  made  known, 
occurrences  related,  inquiries  made  and  answered. 

Many  of  the  nights  are  s|Hnit  in  this  way ; and  much  of  the  day- 
time, in  eating,  bathing,  and  .sleeping. 

Besides  these  dances,  there  are  various  games.  One  of  these, 
called  “ lupo,”  is  played  by  two  persons,  who  sit  opposite  each  other. 
One  of  them  presents  his  closet!  fist  to  his  opponent,  and  then  rapidly 
holds  up  one,  two,  three,  or  all  the  fingers  and  the  thumb,  striking 
the  back  of  his  hand  on  the  mat  at  the  same  time.  If  his  op|>oncnt 
fails  of  instantly  holding  up  a like  number  of  fingers,  he  loses  a 
|H)int,  and  ten  jroints  finish  the  game. 

“ Lafo  litupa”  is  also  jdayed  by  two  (lersons,  who  place  alraut 
fifty  beaus  of  the  Mimosa  scandium  before  them ; then  taking  up 
four  at  a time,  they  throw'  them  up  in  the  air,  and  catch  them  on 
the  back  of  the  hand ; the.  player  who  catches  a hundred  soonest  is 
the  winner. 

Tuae-fua.  Tliis  is  playeil  by  five  or  six  la^rsons.  It  resembles  the 
siiort  of  the  Chinese  jugglera  with  iron  balls.  The  first  player  some- 
times lakes  as  many  as  eight  oranges,  throwing  them  successively 
into  the  air,  and  endeavours  to  keej)  the  whole  in  motion  at  once. 
They  are  very  dexterous  at  this : if  they  miss  throe  times,  the  game 
is  lost. 

Tui-inuri  affords  the  natives  much  amusement.  .-Vny  numltcr  of 
persons  may  play  at  it.  They  stat  themstdves  in  a circle,  and  divide 
into  two  parties.  An  orange  is  suspended  from  almve,  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  each  person  is  supplieil  with  a small  sharp- 
IKiintod  stick.  The  orange  is  swung  round,  and  as  it  passiw,  each 
one  endeavours  to  pierce  it,  some  with  great  eagerness,  others  quite 
calmly,  and  others  again  with  a wary  coolness,  all  of  which  affords 
much  amusement  to  the  bystanders.  The  party  wins  who  first 
succeeds  in  fairly  hitting  the  orange  fifty  times. 

It  is  played  for  mats,  trinkets,  &c.,  but  more  generally  for  a baked 
pig,  which  is  eaten  when  the  play  is  over. 

Litia.  This  is  a general  sport,  sometimes  whole  villages  playing 
again.st  ench  other;  it  is  in  fact  an  exercise  in  sjiear-lhrowing.  Two 
|K\rties  furnish  themselves  with  light  sticks  of  the  Hibiscus  tiliaceus, 
about  eight  or  ten  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  a finger.  The  bark  is 
stripped  off,  which  makes  them  very  light.  The  two  parties  arrange 
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tlicmsclvcs  in  a line,  and  strive  to  throw  these  as  far  as  possible ; the 
party  which  succeeds  in  throwing  fifty  the  farthest  wins  the  game. 
The  usual  distance  to  which  they  arc  thrown  is  about  forty  yards, 
and  one  would  conceive  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  thrown  so 
far.  A grand  feast  usually  terminates  the  sport,  which  the  losing 
party  pays  for. 

“ Lafe,”  is  a game  confined  to  the  chiefs,  who  play  it  for  pastime. 
Four  persons  sit  at  the  corners  of  a mat,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  in 
whose  centre  is  placed  another  of  ten  inches  sipiare ; the  persons  at 
opposite  comers  are  partners ; each  party  is  provided  with  five  circular 
pieces  of  cocoa-nut  shells,  from  two  inches  in  diameter  to  half  a cocoa- 
nut.  The  first  player  lays  his  smallest  piece  on  the  little  mat,  and 
his  opponent  tries  to  knock  it  off,  and  leave  his  own  in  its  place. 
Each  in  his  turn  endeavours  to  knock  their  opponent’s  pieces  off. 
The  party  which  first  succeeds  in  knocking  its  opponent's  pieces  off 
one  hundred  times,  wins  the  game.  The  pieces  of  cocoa-nut  are 
finely  polished  and  carved  with  a variety  of  devices. 

Sham  club-fights  and  wrestling-matches  are  common,  and  fre- 
quently end  in  broken  heads,  limbs,  and  teeth  knocked  out. 


An  odd  amusement  of  the  natives  was  seen  in  the  forest,  in  one  of 
the  clearings  near  one  of  the  heathen  villages,  and  at  a short  distance 
from  Apia,  (the  vignette  gives  a good  idea  of  it)  A fine  large  tree 
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had  been  lopt  of  its  brandies  (except  at  the  very  top),  for  a mast ; 
around  this  a framework  of  timber,  after  the  motiel  of  a vessel,  was 
construcUsl ; all  the  timlwrs  were  carefully  fastened  together  with 
sinnet,  and  with  the  requisite  curvature ; from  the  Imw  a large  and 
long  piece  of  timber  projected,  and  at  the  stern  a rudder  was  con- 
trived, with  its  tiller ; but  imstead  of  its  onlinary  movements  as  with 
us,  it  was  intended  to  act  vertically,  in  the  way  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  in  managing  or  steering  their  large  canoes  with  an  oar ; 
vines  and  creejiers  were  used  for  the  rigging;  ballast  bail  likewise 
been  placed  in  the  hold. 

This  afforded  them  great  amusement,  and  showed  an  ingenuity  in 
the  cou-struction  of  this  Pa[>alangi  ship,  os  they  called  it,  which  had 
cost  them  much  time  and  labour. 

There  is  no  ceremony  at  births,  or  indeed  any  inconvenience.  The 
mother  generally  proceeds  immediately  to  the  spring,  liathes  and 
wa.shes  her  infant,  and  at  the  same  time  her  usual  occu|)ations  are 
resumed.  The  naming  of  the  child  freiiuently  takes  place  some  time 
before  its  birth,  for  sex  makes  no  difference  in  the  names,  which  are 
given  indiscriminately  to  males  and  females. 

The  mothers  often  suckle  their  children  until  they  are  six  years 
old ; and  I was  told  of  an  instance  where  a woman  gave  nourishment 
to  three  chililren  of  different  ages  at  once,  the  elde.st  removing  the 
youngest  soinetitnes  by  force  from  the  mother’s  breast. 

It  is  their  practice  to  wash  the  children  fre<iuently  in  the  fresh- 
water streams. 

When  a native  wishes  to  get  a wife,  the  consent  of  the  chief  is  first 
obtained.  Then  he  takes  a basket  of  bread-fruit,  and  offers  it  to  the 
girl  of  his  choice.  His  suit  is  considered  as  accepted  if  she  partakes 
of  it.  He  must  then  pay  her  parents  a certain  price  for  her,  which 
varies  with  die  station  and  ability  of  the  parties.  A chief’s  daughter 
is  valued  high,  viz.,  at  half  a dozen  hatchets  and  as  many  fathoms  of 
cloth. 

Another  mode  of  courtship  is  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  object  of 
attachment  or  desire,  and  lie  entertained.  If  the  family  show  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  young  man  and  eat  with  him,  his 
addresses  are  favourably  received.  'Fhe  formal  offer  is  made  by  a 
large  present  to  the  family  of  the  female,  which  being  accepted,  the 
match  is  made,  and  if  refused,  the  courtship  is  at  an  end.  The 
parents  expect  their  children  to  abide  by  their  decision.  The 
“ Male”  party  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  wives  from  their 
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con(|ueret1  Piiemius  when  they  thoui>ht  proi)er.  At  a marriage  cere- 
mony a great  feast  is  made,  particularly  if  it  l>e  a chief's. 

A man  is  at  liberty  to  repudiate  his  wife  and  marry  again  on 
certain  esmditions,  but  the  woman  cannot  leave  her  husband  without 
his  consent. 

Adultery  was  formerly  punished  with  death,  and  is  very  seldom 
committed,  .\mong  single  women,  intercourse  with  a Samoau 
Ireforo  marriage,  is  a reproach,  but  not  with  transient  foreigners. 

It  is  a common  practice  for  parents  to  make  a pre.scnt  of  their 
children  to  chiefs  or  others,  who  adopt  the  child  as  their  own,  and 
treat  it  ever  after  as  such.  After  it  Is  grown  up,  one-half  of  its  earn- 
ings goes  to  its  adopted  parent.  This  custom  gives  the  chiefs  many 
adopted  children  of  both  se.xes,  who  continue  to  live  with  them,  and 
are  in  all  respects  treated  as  their  own ; and  spreads  their  connexions 
far  and  wide. 

In  their  burials  at  U[silu,  they  have  but  little  ceremony.  The 
laxly  is  enveloped  in  many  folds  of  tapa,  and  de|Xisited,  as  hits 
alrtauly  been  de.scribed  at  Tutuila,  with  the  Ti  planted  around.  No 
utensils,  arms,  &c.,  arc  deposited  with  the  bodies;  for,  according  to 
their  belief,  they  have  these  things  provided  for  them  in  their 
Elysium.  A feast  is  marie  for  the  attendants,  consisting  of  pigs,  taro, 
bread-fruit,  &c. ; presents  are  made  by  all  the  relatives  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  and  if  the  family  can  atford  it,  a small  canoe  is 
procured  for  a coffin.  After  the  body  has  lain  in  the  grave  some 
time,  they  take  up  the  skull  and  place  it  in  a box  in  their  hou-ses. 
The  rea.son  as.signed  for  this  is  to  prevent  their  enemies  from  posse.ss- 
ing  themselves  of  it,  for  it  was  a custom  in  their  wars  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  the  grave.  We  heard  that  a few  of  the  bodies  of  chiefs 
hud  been  preserved  b)'  oil  and  heat ; and  the  mis.sionarie-s  informed 
mo  that  they  had  seen  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  thirty  or  forty 
years  Irefore,  preserved  in  this  manner. 

Their  mode  of  showing  their  grief  is  to  burn  themselves  to 
blasters,  (forming  indelible  marks,)  with  little  rolls  of  twisted  tapa, 
which,  on  Ixjing  lighUxl,  soon  prixluced  a coal.  They  also  scratch 
their  bodies.  The  females  are  said  (in  token  of  affliction  fur  deceased 
friends)  to  have  pricked  holes  in  the  corpse,  and  sucked  out  the 
fluids.  All  those  practices  may  bo  now  said  to  be  po.ssing  away,  and 
are  almost  obliterated. 

There  is  already  a very  great  diflerence  not  only  in  dress,  but  in 
appearance,  btAween  those  who  have  adopted  Christianity,  and  those 
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who  adhere  to  heathenism,  The  latter  have  a wild  look,  to  which 
their  long  hair,  tied  in  a bunch  behind,  adds  not  a little,  and  when 
going  to  war  they  let  it  hang  down  in  wild  confusion,  which  increases 
their  savage  appearance. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  crop  their  hair  short,  a fashion 
which  was  introduced  by  the  mis.sionaries. 

The  hair  of  the  children  is  croppe<l  close,  except  a lock  on  each 
side  of  the  head.  The  manners  of  the  people  in  the  Christian  and 
heathen  villages  are  as  dilferent  as  their  appearance.  In  the  latter 
no  schools  are  seen,  nor  any  of  the  incipient  marks  of  civilization. 
Their  reception  of  stningers  in  the  Christian  villages  is  always  kind 
and  hospitable,  although,  as  has  been  stated,  a return  is  looked  for. 
Among  the  heathen,  the  manner  of  reception  cannot  be  counted  upon 
with  certainty,  for  they  at  one  time  welcome  their  visiters  with  cor- 
diality, and  at  another  are  rude,  insolent,  and  anxious  to  obtain  all  the 
strangers  pos.se.ss.  When  in  good  humour,  they  entertain  their  guests 
with  the  lascivious  dances  we  have  described,  performed  by  native 
girls.  Their  whole  manner  and  conduct  arc  so  ditferent  from  those  of 
villages  within  a .short  distance  of  them,  that  the  effect  produced  on 
the  latter  by  the  uistruction  of  the  missionaries,  appears  almost 
miraculous. 

In  the  heathen  villages  the  dress  of  the  Samoans  is  to  be  seen  in 
its  primitive  siraplieity.  It  is  no  more  than  the  titi,  which  is  a short 
apron  and  girdle  of  the  leaves  of  the  ti  (Drac®na),  tied  around  the 
loins  and  falling  down  to  the  thighs.  The  women  besmear  them- 
selves with  cocoa-mit  oil  mixed  with  turmeric,  which  gives  tliem  a 
shining  yellow  tint,  that  is  coiLsidered  sts  a l>eauty.  On  each  breast  a 
spot  of  reddish  brown,  of  a singular  shape,  and  of  various  sizes,  from 
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that  of  a dollar  to  that  of  a dessert-plate.  They  do  not  show  the  least 
sign  of  feminine  baahfulness,  while  those  of  the  Christian  villages 
cover  their  bosoms,  and  exhibit  as  much  modesty  as  those  of  any 
country. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  dress  of  the  natives  has  undergone 
much  change  ; the  titi  has  been  increased  in  length,  and  extends  all 
round  the  body ; it  has  a neat  and  pretty  effect  when  first  put  on,  but 
rerjuires  renewing  often,  as  the  leaves  wilt  in  a few  days;  this 
garment  is  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  iNiing  cool,  and  the  necessity 
of  frequent  change  insures  cleanline.ss. 

The  Wesleyan  missionaries  from  the  Friendly  Islands  have  intro- 
duced the  siapo  of  Tonga,  which  has  now  come  into  common  use.  It 
is  soft,  pliable,  and  not  glazed,  and  is  principally  uscil  as  a wrapiicr, 
after  the  manner  of  the  pareu  of  the  Tahiti  Islanders.  A piece  of 
cotton  cloth  is  usually  worn  by  the  chiefs  as  a siapo. 


■AKOtM  OiKt. 


The  maro  is  worn  when  engaged  in  active  exercise,  or  in  war,  as 
being  less  cumbrous.  The  women  often  wear  a Iieautifully  while 
shaggy  mat  (ie  sina),  hanging  from  the  neck  to  the  feet.  It  is  woven 
by  hand  from  the  fine  threads  of  the  Ilibiscna ; they  also  sometimes 
wear  wrappers  of  the  siapo  form,  and  the  tiputa,  a kind  of  poncho,  of 
the  same  material,  after  tho  old  fa.shion  of  the  Tahitians,  which  is 
more  Irecoming  than  the  hmse  gown  introduced  into  that  island  by 
the  mis-sionaries. 

There  is  another  kind  of  mat,  of  very  fine  texture,  worn  on  great 
occasions,  and  used  in  their  dances  ns  a kind  of  cloak.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  a border  of  red  feathers.  This  is  the  mo.st  valuable 
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property  they  possess,  for  they  cost  much  pains  to  the  manufacturers, 
and  are  often  a year  or  eigliteen  months  in  their  hands. 

In  the  way  of  ornaments  they  use  liut  few.  The  men  usually 
wear  a shell  (the  oviila)  suspended  around  the  neck  by  a string. 

Their  hair  formerly  claimed  much  of  their  attention,  as  it  does  still 
that  of  the  heathen,  who,  ns  has  been  seen,  wear  it  long  and  have  it 
nicely  combed  and  twisted  up  in  a knot  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
females  frequently  uscii  to  wear  a wreath  of  (lowers,  which  gave 
them  a picture.sque  and  pleasant  appearance ; but  the  use  of  flowers 
as  ornaments  has  l)cen  interdicted  by  the  missionary  teachers. 

Tattooing,  if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in  appearance,  may  be  said  to 
form  a part  of  dress.  It  is  performcil  by  persons  who  make  it  a 
regular  business.  The  age  at  which  it  takes  place 
is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  initiation  to  manhood.  The  usual 
colouring  matter  is  obtaincrl  from  (he  kernel  of 
the  candle-nut.  Tattooing  is  here  called  ta-ta-tan, 
and  is  tastefully  drawn.  The  natives  are  very 
fond  of  it.  It  is  expensive  to  the  family,  for  the 
operator  always  receives  a high  price  for  his  la- 
bour, consisting  of  the  finest  mats,  siapo,  and  other 
property,  as  agreed  upon  lieforc  the  operation  is 
begun.  The  instrument  used  is  made  of  bone, 
sharp  like  the  teeth  of  a comb,  and  requires  but 
a slight  blow  to  enter  the  skin.  The  part  tattooed 
on  the  males  is  from  the  loins  to  the  thighs,  but  the  women  have 
only  a few  lines  on  their  hands  and  bodies. 

The  articles  of  which  their  dress  is  composed  are  manufactured  by 
the  females,  who  are  exceedingly  industrious.  The  common  cloth  or 
tapa  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  pajier-mulberry,  which  is  culti- 
vated for  the  purpose  in  nurseries.  It  is  cut  when  the  stem  is  about 
one  and  a half  inches  in  diameter ; the  inner  bark  is  separated  and 
washed  in  water,  which  deprives  it  of  some  of  its  gum ; it  is  then 
beaten  until  the  adhesion  of  the  fibres  forms  many  of  the  strips  into 
a single  mass.  The  mallet  used  for  this  purpose  is  about  two  inches 
square,  and  about  fourteen  inches  long,  with  a handle  at  one  end ; two 
of  its  faces  are  grooved  and  the  other  two  smooth ; the  bark  is  laid 
on  a board,  and  struck  with  the  mallet  in  a direction  at  right  angles 
with  its  fibres ; the  grooved  sides  are  used  to  spread  out  the  fibres, 
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and  the  smooth  ones  to  knit  them  together.  The  grooves  also  give 
a thread3'  appearance  to  the  surface. 

This  method  dilTcrs  from  that  practised  at  Tahiti,  where  the  bark 
is  beaten  with  a smaller  mallet,  upon  a spring-board ; and  the  tapa 
made  here  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  tapa  is  often  printed  with 
colours  in  patterns.  This  is  performed  in  a mode  similar  to  that 
practised  in  Eurojie  before  the  introduction  of  copper  rollers.  In- 
.stcad  of  engraved  blocks,  they  form  tablets,  about  as  thick  as  binders’ 
boards,  of  pieces  of  large  cocoa-nut  leave.s,  by  sewing  them  together. 
One  side  of  the  tablet  is  kept  smooth  and  even,  and  upon  this  cocoa- 
nut  fibres  are  sewed  so  as  to  form  the  required  pattern,  which  is  of 
course  raised  upon  the  surface  of  the  tablet.  These  tablets  are  wet 
with  a piece  of  cloth  well  soakwl  in  the  dye,  after  which  the  tapa, 
which  for  this  purjKise  is  well  bleached  and  beautifully  white,  is  laid 
upon  them  and  pressed  into  close  contact.  The  dye  is  made  from 
herbs  and  roots,  and  is  of  various  colours. 

The  women  also  manufacture  the  mats.  Some  of  these  have  been 
mentioned  in  describing  the  dress  of  the  natives;  the  finest  kinds  are 
maile  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper-inulberrj’ ; those  of  coarser 
texture  of  the  leaves  of  the  Pandanus,  which  are  nicely  scraped 
and  bleached.  The  mats  are  all  made  by  hand,  and  by  interlacing 
the  fibres ; one  of  the  finest  description  will  rer[uire  the  industrious 
latiour  of  a year. 

.\mong  the  mats  arc  some  of  as  fine  a texture  and  as  soft  as  if 
made  of  cotton.  These  are  rarely  or  never  manufacturer!  at  present, 
and  are  solely  possessed  by  the  chiefs,  in  whose  family  they  are 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  as  heir-looms.  They  are  considered 
as  their  choicest  treasures,  and  are  so  much  coveted,  that  wars  have 
been  made  to  obtain  jiossession  of  them.  For  tlio  latter  reason  they 
are  called  Fala-taua. 

There  are  several  distinct  trades  among  the  men  besides  that  of 
tattooing.  Among  the  most  esteemed  is  that  of  canoe-building,  in 
which  there  is  no  little  skill  displav'cd. 

The  u.sual  fishing-canoe  is  made  of  a single  tree  with  a small  outr 
rigger  to  balance  it.  They  have  no  large  double  canoes,  such  as  are 
seen  in  Tonga  and  Feejee. 

The  largest  canoes  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  long,  and  capable 
of  carrying  from  ten  to  twelve  persons.  They  are  formed  of  several 
pieces  of  plank,  fastened  together  with  sinnet.  These  pieces  are  of  no 
regular  size  or  shape.  On  the  etige  of  each  plank  is  a ledge  or  pro- 
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jection,  which  serves  to  attach  the  sinnet,  and  to  connect  and  bind  it 
closely  to  the  arljoining  one.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the 
labour  bestowed  on  uniting  so  many  small  pieces,  where 
large  and  good  planks  might  be  obtained.  Before  the  pieces 
are  joined,  the  gum  from  the  bark  of  the  bread-fruit  tree 
is  used  to  cement  them  close  and  prevent  leakage.  These 
canoes  retain  their  form  much  more  truly  than  one  would 
have  supposed,  and  I saw  few  whoso  original  mwlel  had 
been  impaired  by  service.  On  the  outside,  the  pieces  are 
so  closely  fitted  a.s  frequently  to  require  close  examination 
liefore  the  seams  can  be  detected.  This  [lerfection  of  work- 
manship is  astonishing  to  tho.se  who  see  the  tools  with  which 
it  is  executed.  They  are  now  made  of  no  more  than  a piece  of  iron 
tied  to  a stick,  and  used  as  an  adze.  This,  with  a gimlet,  is  all  they 
have,  and  before  they  obtained  these  iron  tools,  they  used  adzes  made 
of  hard  stone  or  fish-bones.  These  canoes  are  built  with  a deck 
forwani  and  aft.  They  are  long  and  narrow,  and  their  shape  is 
elegant.  They  arc  paddled  by  natives  who  sit  two  abreast,  and  are 
guiderl  by  a steersman.  The  seat  of  honour  is  on  the  forward  deck,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a row  of  pegs,  to  which  the  large  white  ovula 


•AWlUX  CANML 


shell  is  attached  by  way  of  ornament.  The  natives  find  no  dilBculty 
in  occupying  this  place,  as  they  manage  to  sit  in  almost  any  position 
with  ea.se  to  themselves ; but  a stranger  who  attempts  it,  and  is  for 
any  time  confined  to  one  of  these  places  of  honour,  will  repent  of  the 
distinction  he  enjoys  before  many  minutes  are  over.  One  of  our 
gentlemen  was  treated  with  this  distinction,  and  will  long  recollect 
the  words  of  the  song  they  sing. 

^ Lt’k'i  tuflilavQ  le  Imi  mun, 

Lnango  (uxilnva  In  tau  muri.*' 
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**  Good  above  all  U (he  part  before, 

Bail  above  all  m the  piirt  behind.” 

The  uneasiness,  from  his  account,  docs  not  only  proceed  from  the 
smalt  place  left  to  sit  upon,  but  also  from  the  constant  apprehension 
of  tjcing  precipitated  into  the  sea.  This  Faa  Samoa,  or  Samoan 
fashion,  is  any  thing  but  agreeable. 

Having  Ixith  a prow  and  stem,  these  canoes  cannot  be  manocuvrerl 
without  tacking;  consequently  the  out-rigger,  that  constitutes  their 
safety,  is,  in  using  their  sail,  alternately  to  leeward  and  windward,  and 
does  not,  when  to  leeward,  arid  much  to  the  stability  of  the  canoe. 
They  carry  less  sail  than  the  canoes  of  the  other  natives  of  Polynesia, 
and  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  upsetting,  the  natives  rig  a sprit 
or  lioom  (suati),  projecting  from  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the 
out-rigger  is  fitted.  This  boom  is  secured  with  guys  to  the  top  of  the 
ma-st.  When  the  wind  blows  fresh,  some  of  the  men  go  out  ui>on  it, 
and  thus  balance  or  counteract  the  force  of  the  wind.  Those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  canoe  arc  kept  rctuly  to  go  out  on  the  out-rigger  when 
that  Incomes  neccs.sary.  The  sail  is  made  of  a mat,  of  a triangular 
sha|)e,  with  its  ai>ex  lielow : some  of  these  are  ten  feet  high. 

None  of  the  canoes  we  .saw  at  the  iSamoan  Group  are  calculated 
for  long  voyages.  Those  used  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Tonga 
Islands,  are  the  large  double  Feejee  canoe,  of  which  I shall  speak 
when  I treat  of  those  i.<landcrs. 

In  their  trips  from  town  to  town,  they  are  generally  in  parties  of 
pleasure,  ternuHl  makmga,  and  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  singing 
their  boat-songs. 

These  songs  have  but  little  variety,  are  destitute  of  melody,  and 
have  small  pretensions  to  harmony.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  two  short  strains,  repeated  alternately,  the  first  by  a single  indi- 
vidual, at  the  second  by  several.  Their  voices  are  loud,  and  have 
generally  a tenor  character ; the  strains  arc  mostly  in  the  minor  scale, 
and  sung  in  the  key  of  two  or  three  flats. 

The  following  lioat-sougs  will  give  an  idea  of  them  : 
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Another ; 


fVti  Vmc*. 


Ttt  • le  u • mu  • i I0  fou  atM 


An  ta  • na  • lo 


A«  ta  • na  • lo  fia  oc. 


* Cook**  tells  you  pull  away, 

1 will  do  so,  and  so  mu«t  you.^ 


The  work  in  «hich  the  Samoans  show  their  greatest  ingenuity,  is 
in  the  construction  of  their  native  houses,  and  particularly  of  their 
fale-teles  or  council-houses,  some  of  which  are  of  large  dimensions. 
They  are  built  of  the  wood  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  there  ar(?  two 
modes  in  use,  their  owm,  and  that  borrowed  from  the  Friendly  Islands. 
The  true  Samoan  house  is  slightly  oval,  those  of  the  Friendly  Islands 
are  oblong.  They  may  be  said  to  con.sist  of  three  parts,  the  centre 
and  two  ends;  the  former  is  erected  first.  For  this  purjiose  the  three 
centre  posts,  which  arc  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high,  are  usually 
first  raised ; on  these  rests  the  ridge-pole.  A staging  or  scaffolding  is 
now  erected  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  roof,  which  serves  for  ladders 
and  to  support  the  roof  temporarily.  The  roof  is  commenced  at  the 
ridge-pole  and  is  worketl  downwards.  The  cross-beams  are  lashed  in 
at  different  heights,  connecting  the  centre  portions  of  the  roof  tc^ether, 
and  are  fastened  to  the  upright  centre  jxists.  The  rafters  are  made 
of  short  pieces,  placed  at  equal  distances  a[)art,  and  form  the  curve 
that  is  requital  to  con.struct  the  roof  Between  the  largest  rafters  arc 
smaller  ones,  al»ut  one  foot  apart.  Across  the  rafters  are  placed  and 
fastenal  many  small  rods,  alsiut  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  whole  is 
neatly  thatched  with  the  sugar-cane  or  Pandanus  leaves,  and  the 

■ All  ihc  unlives  have  .some  knowledge  of  Capteiii  Cook,  derived  from  liieir  commu. 
nicntitin  with  the  Kncmlly  Ittlonds. 
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rafters  are  terminated  t)y  a wall-piece,  made  of  short  pieces  of  wood, 
fastened  together  and  to  the  rafters,  so  as  to  form  the  ellipse  required 
for  the  roof.  The  end  portions,  of  similar  small  pieces,  arc  made  to 
corrcs|)ond  to  the  required  curvature  of  the  roof  and  the  ellipse  of  the 
wall-plate.  Posts  arc  now  placed  in  the  ground,  about  three  feet 
apart,  to  receive  the  wall-piece,  which  is  fastened  to  their  U>])S.  There 
is  no  Ihstening  used  hut  sinnet,  made  of  cwoa-nut  fibres.  The  rafters 
arc  generally  made  of  the  Hibiscus,  which  is  light  and  strong.  The 
eaves  extend  about  a foot  beyond  the  jkisIs.  The  smaller  housr's 
generally  have  i)crmaucnt  sides,  the  larger  ones  are  o|)cn  all  around, 
but  mats  are  hung  up  as  cvirUiins  by  the  occupants,  and  any  piirt 
may  be  used  as  a door. 


Alter  the  whole  is  fmislicd,  the  interior  has  the  appeamnee  of  an 
cxttMisivc  framework,  from  the  number  of  cross-beams,  which  an? 
tisi’d  as  rlepositories  for  their  property,  tapas,  mats,  &c. ; and  in  some 
C51SCS  the  favourite  canf>c  of  the  cliiefs  is  placed  on  them.  After  a 
full  inspection  of  one  of  these  fabrics,  one  cannot  but  view  these 
native's  not  only  as  induslritm.s,  but  as  possessing  great  skill  and 
ingenuity.  The  thatching  lasts  four  or  five  years.  There  is  no  floor 
to  tlie  house,  but  the  ground  is  covered  with  stones  about  the  size  of  a 
small  egg.  I'here  is  usually  a paved  platform  on  the  outside,  about 
three  f(?et  wide.  In  some  cases  this  is  raised  a foot,  and  serves  to 
keep  the  house  <lry,  as  the  stones  allow  a free  passage  to  water.  On 
the  pavement  arc  laid  coarse  mats,  and  the  finer  one^  are  spread 
alxjve,  covering  about  half  the  area. 

These  fine  mats  are  rolled  up  until  re<|uired.  Many  baskets  hang 
here  and  there,  with  some  cocoa-nut  shells  to  contain  water,  and  the 
ava  bowl.  Mats  are  sii$)x::nded  about  as  screens.  At  night,  each 
sleeper  is  usually  supplied  with  a musquito-curtain,  called  tai-namu, 
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which,  forming  a kind  of  lent,  by  being  i>a.ssed  over  a ridge-])ole  or 
rope,  and  falling  on  the  ground,  answers  all  the  purposes  required.* 

On  one,  and  sometime.s  on  lx>th  sides  of  the  centro-post  of  the 
houses,  is  a small  circular  hearth,  enclosetl  by  stones  of  larger  size ; 
this  is  the  place  for  burning  the  dried  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which 
serve  them  for  light  at  night.  Although  these  do  not  give  out  much 
smoke,  yet  as  they  burn  for  a long  time,  the  house  gradually  becomes 
fillcHl  with  soot,  for  there  is  no  otillet  alx)vc  for  its  oscaiie.t 

As  they  always  use  the  lluiidieau  to  light  them  on  their  return 
from  their  feasts,  it  produces  a singular  and  pretty  elfcet  to  see  an 
assembly  breaking  up,  and  the  different  parties  winding  through  the 
groves  with  torches,  throwing  the  whole  into  bold  relief.  A rude 
lamp  is  also  used,  made  of  a cocoa-nut  shell,  with  a little  oil  in  it,  and 
a piece  of  vine-stalk  for  a wick,  and  likewise  the  nut  of  the  Aleurites 
triloba,  or  candle-nut,  several  of  which  are  strung  on  a thin  slick. 

Many  whitc-waslusl  houses  are.  now  to  Iks  seen,  for  the  natives 
have  been  taught  the  use  of  lime  by  the  missionarie.s,  anil  are 
beginning  to  use  it  in  their  dwellings.  All  the  missionaries'  house.s 
have  plastered  walls,  and  board  floors,  and  are  very  comfortable. 
There  is  a great  quantity  of  fine  timber  on  these  islands,  for  building 
purposes.  The  limber  of  the  hreail-fruit  tree  and  Hibiscus,  are  alone 
made  use  of  by  the  natives.  The  mis.sionaries  have  their  planks  or 
boards  sawed  by'  hand,  and  generally  by  foreign  carpenters. 

The  food  of  the  Samoains  is  prepared  in  the  way'  practiseil  at 
Tahiti,  and  generally'  consists  of  breail-fruit,  bananas,  taro,  sweet- 
potatoes,  and  yams.  Kish  is  supplied  in  quantities  from  the  reef,  and 
they  also  eat  the  large  chestnut,  vi-apple,  and  arrow-root,  the  fecula 
of  which  they  begin  to  manufacture  in  some  quantities.  Although  it 
would  si-areely  be  supjKised  necessary,  where  every  thing  is  so 
bountifully  supplied  by  nature,  y'ct  they  make  provision  for  times  of 
scarcity  and  for  their  voyages,  of  the  bread-fruit,  made  when  green 
into  a kind  of  paste,  and  rollcil  in  banana-leaves.  This  undergoes  a 
(Kirtial  fermentation,  and  Is  called  Main.  It  is  not  unlike  half-baked 
dough,  and  has  a sour  unu'holcsomc  taste.  They  cat  birds,  &c.,  but 
a large  wood-maggot  which  is  found  on  the  trees,  is  looked  upon  as 
the  most  delicious  food  they  have. 

' Mu^qiiittR'S  are  eurccHlingly  annoying  to  strangers,  but  I did  not  remark  that  lite 
mitis'os  were  troubled  with  them,  Tlicir  bodies  being  well  oiled  is  a great  presorration 
ugninttt  the  bile«  of  tlie«?  insects. 

t The  prevalence  o(  sore  eyes  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  sm^e  of  flic  lampt*. 
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They  have  much  variety  in  their  coolting,  and  some  of  their  dislies 
are  exceedingly  rich  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  They  practise 
several  modes  of  cooking  the  taro  tops ; one,  by  tying  them  up  with 
cocoa-nut  ptilp  and  baking  them,  in  which  state  they  resemble 
spinach  cooked  with  cream,  but  are  sweeter.  Another  dish  is  called 
faiai,  made  of  the  scraped  and  straineil  cocoa-nut  pulp  boiled  down 
to  the  consistency  of  custard.  It  is  eaten  both  hot  and  cold. 

Tlie  habits  of  the  Samoans  are  regular.  They  rise  with  the  sun, 
and  immediately  take  a meal.  They  then  Iwthe  and  oil  themselves, 
and  go  to  their  occupations  for  the  day.  These  consist  in  part  of  the 
cultivation  of  taro  and  yaiint ; building  hou.ses  and  canoes.  Many 
fish ; others  catch  birds,  for  which  purjx)se  they  use  nets  afiixe*!  to 
long  poles.  They  generally  find  enough  to  employ  the  mornings,  in 
getting  their  daily  supply.  After  this  is  done,  they  lounge  about,  or 
play  at  their  various  games,  cat  about  one  o’clock,  and  again  at  night, 
retiring  to  rest  about  nine  o'clock.  The  men  do  all  the  hard  work, 
even  to  cookery. 

The  women  are  held  in  much  consideration  among  this  j«»ple,  are 
treated  with  great  attention,  and  are  not  suffered  to  do  any  thing  but 
what  rightfully  belongs  to  them.  They  take  care  of  the  house,  and 
of  their  children,  prepare  the  food  for  cooking,  do  all  the  in-door  work, 
and  manufacture  the  mats  and  tapa. 

They  are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  Irathe  daily ; after  which  they 
anoint  themselves  with  oil  and  turmeric.  This  custom,  I have  no 
doubt  tends  to  presene  the  health,  by  preventing  the  excessive  per- 
spiration which  the  heat  of  the  climate  naturally  brings  on.  It  is, 
however,  at  times  offensive,  for  the  oil  is  apt  to  trecome  rancid. 

The  Samoans  arc  of  a social  dis|K>sition,  more  so,  indued,  than 
the  other  natives  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  and  they  are  fund  of 
travelhng.  The  retusous  they  have  for  taking  these  journeys  are 
various : thus,  when  there  is  a scarcity  of  food  in  one  part,  or  a 
failure  of  the  crops,  they  arc  in  the  habit  of  making  a “ faatamilo,” 
or  circuit,  around  a [sirtion  of  these  islands,  so  that  by  the  time  they 
return,  (which  is  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,)  their  own  taro 
has  grown  and  the  bread-fruit  sea-son  come  around.  They  arc  now 
in  their  turn  prepared  to  afford  the  same  hospitality  and  accommo- 
dation to  others.  The  old  people  are  iLsually  left  at  the  village  to 
take  care  of  it,  whilst  the  younger  jiortions  arc  gone  on  one  of  these 
malangas,  or  journeys.  During  these  ex|<editions,  a sort  of  trade  is 
frequently  carried  on.  The  different  portions  of  the  inhabitants  are 
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each  cclehnited  for  a particular  staple.  Some  excel  in  making  mats ; 
others  in  building  canoes ; the  districts  in  which  the  seaports  are, 
obtain  a variety  of  articles  from  ships,  which  are  sulwe<iuently  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  group. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  there  are  many  circumstances 
which  make  this  mode  of  c.ommunication  inconvenient,  particularly 
when  the  travelling  party  is  a large  one,  in  wdiich  case  it  absolutely 
breeds  a famine  in  its  progress. 

I have  before  stated  that  every  village  has  its  “ fale-tele,”  which  is 
the  proj)crty  of  the  chief.  In  this  their  **  fonos”  or  councils  are  held, 
and  it  is  also  the  place  where  strangers  are  received.  The  mode  of 
receiving  visiters  is  attended  with  much  ceremony.  .\  party  enters 
the  village  without  inquiring  where  or  how  they  are  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  “ fale-tele.”  In  a short  time 
the  chief  and  principal  personages  collect  and  visit  the  strangers, 
telling  them  in  a set  speech  the  pleasure  they  enjoy  at  their  arrival, 
and  their  delight  to  entertain  them.  This  is  mostly  said  in  what 
they  term  “tala-gota,"  the  speech  of  the  lips,  and  much  compli- 
mentary language  ensues.  The  Samoan  language  abounds  in 
j)hniscs  adapted  to  this  use,  and  worthy  of  a rcfmi'd  people. 

After  this  interchange  of  compliments,  the  young  women  assemble 
to  treat  the  strangers  to  “ava.”  This  is  preparerl  after  the  usual 
morlc,  by  chewing  the  Piper  mythisticum.  During  this  time  the 
young  men  are  employed  collecting  and  cooking  food.  This  is  all 
done  with  great  despatch.  The  pigs  are  killed ; the  taro  collectetl ; 
the  oven  heate<l ; and  ba.skets  made  to  hold  the  viands.  In  the  feast 
they  are  well  assured  of  sharing,  and  therefore  have  a strong  stimulus 
to  e.xertion. 

The  strangers,  on  receiving  the  food,  alwiiys  return  [lart  of  it  to 
the  entertainers.  Thus  all  the  village  is  occupied  with  the  entertain- 
ment, and  a scene  of  frolicking  ensues  until  the  strangers  see  fit  to 
take  their  dejiarture. 

Among  tlie  Heathen,  dancing  during  the  evening  always  follows 
this  feast ; but  the  Christian  villages  have  abolished  all  dancing. 

These  visits  are  not  always  paid  or  received  in  a spirit  of  hospi- 
tality. The  chief  of  a [Kiwerful  district  takes  this  nioile  to  c.xact 
tribute  from  his  less  jiowerful  neighbours,  and  they  are  on  such 
occasions  extremely  overbearing  and  in.solent  to  their  entertainers. 

For  crimes,  they  have  many  forms  of  punishment,  among  which 
are : expulsion  from  the  village  in  which  the  offender  resides  ; expo- 
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sure  of  the  nake<l  IkkIv  to  the  suii ; flo^png ; cutting  off  the  ears 
ami  nasc;  confiscation  of  pro])erty;  and  the  compulsory  eating  of 
noxious  herlw. 

When  a murder  lias  lieen  committed,  the  friends  of  the  person 
slain  unite  to  avenge  his  death ; and  the  punishment  does  not  fall 
11  [ion  the  guilty  party  alone,  but  on  his  friends  and  relatives,  who  with 
their  property  are  made  the  subjects  of  retaliation.  If  any  delay  in 
seeking  redress  in  this  manner  occurs,  it  is  received  as  an  intimation 
that  the  injured  party,  whether  the  family,  the  friends,  the  village,  or 
whole  district  to  which  the  murdered  person  belonged,  arc  willing  to 
accept  an  equivalent  for  the  wrong  they  have  sustained.  The 
friends  of  the  murderer  then  collect  what  they  hope  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  avert  retribution,  and  a negotiation  is  entered  into  to  fix  the 
amount  of  comi>cnsation.  When  this  is  agreed  iqmn,  it  is  offered  to 
the  nearest  relative  of  the  decoasml,  and  the  parties  who  present  it 
(lerform  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  submission,  by  prostrating  them- 
selves Iwforc  him.  This  closes  the  affair. 

For  some  crimes  nothing  but  the  death  of  the  offender  could  atone. 
Among  these  was  adultery;  and  when  the  wives  of  chiefs  eloped 
w ith  men  of  another  district,  it  generally  produced  a war.  This 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  wars  waged  by  Malietna. 

There  exi.sle<i,  however,  means  by  which  the  code  was  rendered 
less  bhxxly,  in  places  of  refuge  for  offenders,  such  as  the  tombs  of 
chiefs,  which  were  held  sacre<l  and  inviolate. 

Wars  were  fretpient  among  the  Samoans  before  the  intnxluction  of 
the  gosjiel,  and  scarcely  a month  passeil  without  quarrels  being 
avenged,  and  with  blows.  The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  blooily 
war  that  has  ever  occurred  on  these  islands,  was  alxnit  the  time  of 
the  first  visit  of  .Mr.  Williams,  the  missionary,  in  1830,  when  the  in- 
habitants of  one  of  the  finest  districts,  that  of  Aana,  in  the  western 
jiart  of  Upolii,  were  almost  exterminated.  This  war  continued  for 
eight  months,  and  only  those  were  saved  who  escai>eil  to  the  olos,  or 
inaccessible  places  of  refuge,  or  were  protected  by  the  “ Male,”  the 
ruling  or  conquering  party. 

When  the  mi.ssionarics  arrived  in  1836,  and  for  upwards  of  a 
year  afterwanls,  Aana  was  without  a single  inhabitant ; but  through 
their  influence  upon  the  Malo  party,  it  was  agreed  at  a large 
“fono”  to  restore  the  exiles  to  their  lands.  Aana  is  again  (in  1839) 
the  finest  part  of  the  island,  and  will  be  in  a few'  years  quite  a 
garden. 
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These  wars,  like  those  of  all  savage  people,  were  atteadod  with 
great  cruelty,  and  neither  old  nor  young  of  cither  sex  were  spared. 
It  is  related  that  after  the  last  battle  in  Aana,  a fire  was  kept  burning 
for  several  days,  into  which  hundreds  of  women  and  children  were 
cast. 

Their  wars  were  seldom  carried  on  in  open  fight,  but  stratagem 
was  resorted  to,  and  all  enemies  that  could  be  attacked  were  killed, 
whether  in  their  houses,  or  when  accidentally  met  with  at  their  work 
in  the  taro  patches. 

Their  arms  consisted  of  clubs  and  spears,  made  of  the  iron-wood 
(Casuarina),  bows  and  arrows,  and  of  late  years  the  musket.  The 
man  who  could  ward  off  a blow  and  at  the  same  time  inflict  a wound 
on  his  adversary,  was  considered  the  best  warrior.  Each  village  had 
its  separate  commander,  and  there  was  no  general,  their  operations 
being  from  time  to  time  decided  in  council.  Their  spears  were 
pointed  with  the  sting  of  the  ray-fish,  which,  on  breaking  off  in  the 
laxly,  caused  certain  death. 

The  olos,  above  mentioned,  were  usually  on  the  top  of  some  high 
rock,  or  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  where  a small  force  could 
protect  itself  from  a larger  one.  One  of  the.se  olos,  or  strongholds,  of 
the  jxmple  of  Aana,  during  the  late  war,  was  on  a high  perpendicular 
ridge,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Falclctai, 
and  it  was  the  scene  of  many  a bloody  contest.  The  Manono  i>eople, 
coming  by  night,  would  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  attempt  its 
ascent,  while  those  on  the  lop  would  roll  and  hurl  down  stones, 
generally  overcoming  them  with  ease,  and  driving  tlie  invaders  back 
with  great  slaughter.  The  latter,  however,  took  a fearful  and  truly 
savage  revenge  for  their  various  defeats.  Laying  in  wait  until  the 
women  came  down  to  fish  on  the  reefs,  they  set  upon  them,  and 
massacred  them  all.  The  burning  of  houses,  the  destruction  of  the 
bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut  trees,  taro  patches,  and  yam  grounds,  &c.,  were 
the  otrlinary  features  of  these  conflicts. 

Prisoners  were  sometimes  spared,  but  they  were  usually  held  as 
subjects  of  retaliation,  in  case  of  any  of  the  adverse  party  being 
killed. 

t.'|X)n  the  occurrence  of  a cause  of  war,  the  parties  sent  to  their 
res|>ective  friends  in  the  different  towns  to  solicit  their  aid.  Such 
solicitations  usually  resultctl  in  the  whole  district,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  island,  lieing  engaged  in  a civil  war. 

On  going  to  war,  they  were  accustomed  to  cast  their  hair  loose,  or 
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to  tie  it  up  in  various  forms,  and  to  add  to  the  fierceness  of  their 
ap[iearance  they  wore  large  hunches  of  false  hair,  which  also 
increased  their  apparent  height. 

In  making  peace,  the  conquered  party  was  required  to  make 
submission,  by  bringing  loads  of  stones,  fire-wood,  green  boughs, 
and  to  bow  down  very  abjectly  in  the  presence  of  the  chief.  They 
were  also  retpiired  to  pay  a large  amount  of  tapa,  mats,  and  other 
property. 

The  goverumeui  of  the  Saiuoan.s  is  more  refined  in  principle  than 
could  well  be  exj)ccted.  The  rule  of  hereditary  chiefs  is  ackiiow- 
le<lged,  and  the  distuiction  of  the  several  classes  well  defined.  Great 
resfiect  is  paid  to  the  chiefs,  and  particularly  to  the  “'rupu,”  or 
highest  class.  To  this  l)ciong  Malictoa,  Pea  of  Manono,  &c.  The 
second  cla.ss  consists  of  the  near  relatives  of  the  first,  and  of  others 
who  have  large  pos.sesaions ; the  tliird,  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  villages ; 
next  comes  the  tulafales,  who  are  a well-defined  class  betwwn  the 
chiefs  (alii)  and  common  people.  These  tulafales  are  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  and  householders ; they  jjossess  considerable  influence,  and 
act  as  arlvisers  of  the  chiefs,  and  tlie  executors  of  their  orders.  Like 
the  chiefs,  they  derive  their  rank  from  descent.  There  is  no  distinct 
name  for  the  common  people  lus  a class,  but  the  chiefs  in  speaking  of 
them  always  apply  some  opprobrious  epithet.  The  son  of  a low-born 
woman  by  a chief  ranks  as  a chief,  although  he  1ms  no  authority,  and 
the  sun  of  a noble  woman  by  a man  of  mean  birth,  may  be  cither  a 
chief  or  a commoner. 

The  lands  are  allotted  and  distinguished  by  known  boundaries. 
The  natural  heir  of  the  former  owner  succeeds,  atid  is  the  feudal 
chief  or  leader  in  war,  but  all  his  deiwndants  are  free  to  cultivate  it. 
Lands  may  be  sold,  which  is  done  at  pubUc  moeliugs,  and  the  bar- 
gain is  made  binding  by  sticking  their  staves  into  the  ground,  or 
digging  a ]Kirtion  of  it  up. 

The  whole  power  lies  in  the  high  chiefs  of  the  “ Malo”  or  con- 
quering party.  They  a.ssemble  in  fono,  atid  determine  the  general 
laws  and  rules  of  action.  At  the  head  of  this  is  .Malictoa,  who  is  now 
considered  the  head  chief  of  Atua,  and  it  is  supposed  will  shortly 
acquire  that  of  Tui  of  ..Vana.  Each  of  these  districts  formerly  hiid  a 
separate  chief,  bearing  the  same  title  of  Tui,  but  in  their  wars  with 
.Manono,  nearly  all  the  desc'cndants  of  these  princes  were  killed  olf. 
To  obtain  this  title  reipiires  the  consent  of  the  chiefs  of  Munoiio,  and 
part  of  Savaii,  which  belongs  to  the  ruling  party. 
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The  Ibno  may  levy  what  contributions  it  pleases,  particularly  on 
those  they  have  conquered ; the  present  “ Malo”  or  government  is 
designated  “ Malo-to-toa” — the  gentle  government. 

Although  there  is  no  supreme  authority  acknowledged  in  any  one 
individual,  yet  there  are  instances  of  chiefs  of  districts  assuming  and 
maintaining  it.  The  late  Tamafago,  of  whom  some  account  has 
already  been  given,  was  one  of  these,  lie  assumesl  the  attril>utes, 
not  only  of  a king,  but  of  a god,  and  after  conquering  a rival  district 
on  Savaii,  ho  assumed,  as  has  been  stated,  the  name,  “ O Ic  Tiipu  o 
Savaii" — the  king  of  Savaii.  After  he  was  killed,  Malietoa  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same  title;  but  it  now  confers  no  power,  and  is 
considered  merely  as  complimentary. 

Each  district  and  town  has  its  own  government.  An  elderly  chief 
generally  presides,  or  is  considered  us  the  head  of  the  village,  town, 
or  district.  In  those  primary  fonos  or  meetings,  the  affairs  are  gene- 
rally discussed  by  the  alii  (chiefs)  and  tulafales  (landholders),  and  what 
they  determine  on  is  usually  followed.  The  great  fono,  or  general 
assembly,  is  seldom  called,  except  on  matters  affecting  the  whole  of 
the  island  or  district.  The  subject  is  calmly  deltated,  and  most 
thoroughly  discusser! ; the  final  decision,  however,  is  not  by  vote,  but 
is  ado])ted  after  consultation,  and  is  governed  by  the  opinions  of  the 
most  influential  chiefs.  It  thus  appears  that  these  as.semblies  have 
little  influence  upon  the  course  the  chiefs  may  have  determined  to 
pursue,  and  serve  chiefly  to  insure  the  united  action  of  the  district 
in  carrying  the  designs  of  the  chiefs  into  effect.  The  tulu-fano,  or 
decree,  promulgated  by  the  council,  is  to  be  obeyed,  and  those  who 
fail  are  punished  by  the  Malo,  being  plundered  by  them  of  their 
lands,  &c. 

In  the  descent  of  the  office  of  chief,  the  rule  of  primogeniture  is  not 
strictly  followed,  but  the  authority  and  title  always  remain  in  the 
same  family. 

It  is  the  custom  at  the  fonos  to  compliment  the  hearl  chiefs,  and 
invoke  blessings  on  them  in  prayers,  that  their  lives  may  be  pro- 
longed and  pros[>erous.  I was  informed  that  these  assemblies  w’ere 
conducted  with  much  ceremony,  but  I was  much  disappointed  in  the 
one  1 witneiwed.  The  forms  of  proceeding  may,  however,  be  different 
when  strangers  are  not  present.  The  fonos  generally  begin  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  last  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  One 
of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  ceremonies  is  that  in  which  the  chiefs  are 
sup])lied  with  food  during  the  time  the  meeting  is  in  session.  After 
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the  food  is  prepared  and  dished  in  frc.sh  banana-lcavM,  the  wives  and 
dauglitcrs  of  the  chiefs  attire  themselves  in  their  best  dres.ses.  They 
then  enter  the  fale-tele,  and  approach  their  fathers,  husbands,  and 
brothers,  &c.,  before  whom  they  stop,  awaiting  their  instructions  as 
to  whom  they  shall  hand  the  viands.  When  they  have  obeyed  their 
directions,  they  retire.  The  whole  duty  is  conducted  with  the  utmost 
decorum,  and  while  it  is  Roing  on,  no  conversation  is  permitted  except 
in  a low  voice.  I learned  from  the  missionaries  who  had  attend^ 
some  of  their  meetings,  that  their  manner  of  sjieaking  was  good,  and 
the  self-pos-sessiou  of  the  orators  remarkable.  The  speakers  generally 
have  persons  near  them  who  act  a.s  a sort  of  prompters,  and  remind 
them  of  the  subjects  it  is  desirable  they  should  speak  of.  The  whole 
proceedings  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  quiet,  and  no  disturbance 
is  allowed. 
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CHATTER  VI. 

NEW  SOUTH  W ALES. 

18  39. 

O.v  the  10th  of  November  we  weighed  anchor  from  Apia,  and 
math*  all  Kiil  to  the  westward;  and  on  the  11th  had  lost  sight  of 
Savaii.  Officers  were  stationed  for  the  three  following  nights  to  look 
out  for  the  periodic  showers  of  meteors,  but  the  nights  were  cloudy, 
and  none  were  seen. 

On  the  l’2th  we  made  Uea  or  Wallis  Island,  and  at  3 p,  m.  were 
off  its  southern  end,  which  is  situated  in  latitude  13°  24'  S.,  longitude 
176°  09'  22"  E.  Instead  of  a single  island,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  name,  there  are  nine  separate  islands,  varying  in  circuit  from  one 
to  ten  miles,  and  enclosed  within  one  extensive  reef.  The  land  is,  in 
general,  high.  We  made  a running  survey  of  this  group. 

While  off  Wallis  Island,  we  were  boarded  by  a canoe,  in  which 
was  a native  who  spoke  a little  English.  I had  thus  the  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  shore,  and  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it  by 
landing  the  prisoner  'I'uvai.  I conceived  that  this  would  aecomphsh 
all  the  ends  I had  in  view  in  removing  him  from  his  native  island, 
particularly  as  the  course  of  the  wind  is  such,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  as  to  prevent  canoes  proceeding  from  Wallis  Island  to  the 
Samoan  Group,  and  there  is  in  consequence  no  communication 
between  them.  His  fate  would  of  course  remain  a mystery  to  his 
countrymen,  and  the  impression  I had  hoped  to  produce  on  their 
minds  would  be  effectually  made.  My  original  intention  had  been 
to  land  him  at  Hoorn  Island,  which  is  two  days’  sail  further  to  the 
south,  but  a similar  opportunity  might  not  perhaps  have  presented 
itself  there. 

Having  decided  on  this  course,  I committed  him  to  the  charge 
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of  the  person  who  had  hoarded  us,  and  gave  particular  directions 
that  he,  with  his  rolls  of  tapa,  should  be  immediately  taken  and 
prc-seiited  to  the  chief,  The  customs  of  the  Islanders  promised  that 
this  would  insure  him  good  treatment,  by  giving  him  at  once  a 
protector ; or  at  lea.st  that  he  would  be  otdy  robbed  by  a single  jier- 
son,  and  not  exjMtsed  to  the  pillage  of  the  whole  population,  who 
would  in  all  probability  have  stripperl  him  of  his  projterly  the  iiLstant 
he  landed,  if  not  restrained  by  the  authority  of  a chief. 

Tuvai  seemetl  delighted  at  being  rcleaseil  from  his  confinement  on 
shipboard,  and  took  his  lejivc  by  shaking  hands  with  the  sentry. 
Thus  while  the  culprit  has  not  Iwen  ex|Kis<!d  to  any  unneces.sary 
severity  of  punishment,  I feel  satisfied  that  1 fully  accomplished  my 
object  of  convincing  his  countrymen  that  they  could  nut  hope  to 
commit  murders  upon  their  white  visiters  with  impunity. 

These  islands  appear  to  be  well  wooded,  and  we  saw  many  large 
native  houses  upon  them.  As  we  drew  near,  we  perceived  U|>on  a 
rocky  flat  a few  natives  waving  a white  flag.  The  native  who  came 
on  Isiaril  informed  me  that  the  iidiabitants  were  numerou.s,  and  that 
among  them  there  were  ten  white  men. 

It  is  said  that  the  Catholic  missionaries  who  were  expelled  from 
Tahiti  were  landed  on  this  island,  when  the  moment  they  reached 
the  shore  they  were  stripped  of  all  they  jKissessed.  They,  notwith- 
standing, commenced  their  good  work,  and  are  reported  to  have 
performed  it  elTectually.* 

The  entrance  to  the  lagixin  is  on  the  soutli  side  of  the  group,  and 
the  pilot,  if  so  he  may  he  called,  informed  me  that  there  was  ample 
room  for  the  ship  to  pa-ss  wdlhiii  the  reef.  Wood,  water,  and  refresh- 
ments may  be  obtained  here. 

Towards  evening  we  stood  on  our  course  wdth  a strong  bree/j;, 
regretting  that  time  did  not  permit  of  landing  and  obtaining  a more 
full  account  of  this  little-known  land.  But  the  season  for  operating 
in  high  southern  latitudes  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  1 was  aware 
that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extent  of  sea  that  was  to  be  traversed,  I 
must  .sjiend  a considerable,  time  at  Sydney  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  a long  and  arduous  cruise. 

Hoorn  Island  was  made  the  following  day.  It  was  discovered  in 


* While  ill  ibe  Group,  I learned  that  a Carholic  miHsion  had  alrmdy  b««n  <^a- 

Ifiished  thnro ; that  it  was  prxispering,  and  Umt  it  iiud  already  been  the  means  of  saving 
an  EugiUh  vctwrl  from  capture,  by  a timely  notice  to  the  crew. 
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1616  by  Schoutcn  and  I<e  Mairc.  Its  hiifhest  point  is  two  thousand 
five  hundred  foet  above  the  sea ; on  its  northern  side  many  rock.s  are 
visible,  and  the  whole  surface  appears  bold  and  precipitous,  affording, 
as  far  as  we  could  perceive,  little  soil  for  cultivation.  Cocoa-palms 
in  consitlerable  numbers,  were,  however,  observed  upon  a low  point 
projecting  from  its  southern  side. 

This  island  is  inhabited,  ami  I have  been  informed  that  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  establish  a mission  upon  it  was  made  by  the 
Catholics  in  1S40. 

Taking  our  departure  from  Hoorn  Island,  we  mmle  all  sail  to  the 
southwartl,  passing  alanit  si.vty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Feejee 
Group,  which  was  to  be  afterwanls  a subject  of  close  examination. 
On  crossing  the  meridian  of  180°  we  dropjred  the  14th  of  November, 
ill  order  to  make  our  time  correspond  to  that  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, to  which  our  operations  were  for  some  months  to  be  confined. 

On  the  18th  we  saw  Matthews’  Rock,  whose  height  we  ascertained 
to  be  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet.  It  is  of  a 
conical  shajie,  aliout  a mile  in  circumference,  and  principally  com- 
jHieed  of  conglomerate.  A dike  of  basalt  was  observed  occupying 
aixmt  a third  of  the  width  of  the  island.  In  order  to  obtain  speci- 
mens, a boat  was  de.spatched  to  endeavour  to  effect  a landing : the 
undertaking  proved  difficult,  but  was  accomplished  by  Ur.  Fox  and 
Midshipman  Henry,  who  swam  through  the  surf.  They  brought  off 
some  sj)ecimcns  of  porpliyritic  rock,  and  a few  small  crystals  of 
selenite.  Patches  were  seen  on  the  northern  .side  of  the  island  ap- 
pearing as  if  covered  with  sulphur.  As  has  been  so  often  mention^ 
in  sjieaking  of  other  uninhabited  islands,  great  numbers  of  birds  were 
seen  upon  and  around  it  This  island  is  in  latitude  22°  27'  S.,  longi- 
tude 172°  10'  33  " E. 

For  several  days  precerling  the  18th,  a current  had  been  perceived 
•setting  southwest ; it  was  tried  here,  and  found  to  set  in  that  direction 
at  the  rate  of  three  fathoms  per  hour.  The  wind  began  here  to  haul 
to  the  northwanl  and  eastward. 

We  had  the  misfortune  on  this  day  to  lose  one  of  our  Six’s  ther- 
mometers, after  having  made  a cast  of  two  hundred  fathoms  with  it. 
The  difference  betw'coii  the  temperature  at  the  surface  and  at  that 
depth,  was  14°,  the  former  being  76°.  The  following  day  (19tli),  a 
cast  of  six  hundred  fathoms  was  made  by  the  Peacock.  The  tem- 
perature below  was  50°,  while  that  at  the  surface  was  73°. 

On  the  24th  we  had  a remarkably  severe  storm  of  thunder  and 
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lichtninf! ; the  ship  appeared  filled  with  the  electric  fluids ; the  points 
of  the  conductors,  the  mastheads,  and  yardarms  were  illuminated 
with  Corpo  Santos;  and  several  of  the  officers  declared  that  they 
had  felt  electric  shocks.  The  gale  blew  violently,  beginnin"  from 
the  northwest,  and  then  shifting  to  the  southwest.  During  its  con- 
tinuance the  thermometer  fell  seventeen  degrees. 

For  the  two  following  days  we  hail  head  winds,  and  a heavy 
cross  sea. 

On  the  26th  Novemlier  we  maile  Ball’s  Pyramid,  which  appears 
to  be  a larren  rock  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea. 

On  the  2-lth,  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  we  e.vperienceel  a current  setting 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  miles  a day  to  the  northeast.  On  the  28th 
it  set  east-northeast  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  per  day.  F nim 
the  latter  date  the  current  began  to  set  strongly  to  the  southwest, 
showing  that  we  had  entered  the  stream  which  sets  in  that  direction 
along  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales. 

At  sunset  on  the  29th  November,  we  made  the  light-house  on  the 
headland  of  Port  Jackson.  We  had  a fair  wind  for  entering  the 
harlxnir,  and  although  the  night  was  dark,  and  we  had  no  pilot,  yet 
as  it  was  imjHirtant  to  avoid  any  loss  of  time,  I determined  to  run  in. 
I adopted  this  resolution,  because,  although  we  were  all  unacijuaiuted 
with  the  channel,  1 wa.s  assureil  that  the  charts  in  our  possession 
might  be  depended  upon,  and  I stood  on  under  a jiress  of  sail, 
accompanied  by  the  Peacock.  At  8 r.  »i.  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
entnince  of  the  harltour.  Here  a light  erected  on  a shoal  called 
the  Sow  and  Pigs,  since  the  publication  of  the  charts,  causerl  a 
momentary  hesitation,  but  it  was  not  lung  before  it  was  determined 
where  it  was  placed,  and  with  this  new  aid,  1 decidetl  to  run  up  and 
anchor  off  the  Cove.  In  this  I succeeded,  and  the  Peacock,  directed 
by  signal,  followed  the  Vincennes.  At  half-pasit  10  p.  m.  wc  quietly 
drop|)cd  anchor  off  the  Cove,  in  the  midst  of  the  shipping,  w'ithout 
any  one  having  the  least  idea  of  our  arrival. 

When  the  good  people  of  Sydney  looked  abroad  in  the  morning, 
they  were  much  astonished  to  see  two  inen-of-war  lying  among  their 
shii>ping,  which  had  entered  their  harbour  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  channel,  without  being  re|x>rted.  and  unknown  to  the  pilots. 
Their  streets  were  speedily  alive  with  our  officers  and  men,  who  were 
delighted  at  finding  themselves  once  more  in  a civilized  country,  and 
one  w here  their  own  language  was  spoken. 

The  Porpoise  and  Flying-Fish  arrived  the  next  day. 
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The  morning  of  the  30th  was  beautiful,  and  the  scene  that  broke 
upon  us  was  totally  uulike  any  we  had  hitherto  witnessed  during  oor 
voyage.  In  particular,  the  strong  resemblance  of  all  that  we  saw  to 
our  own  homes,  and  the  identity  of  language,  gave  us  inde.scribable 
feelings  of  plea-sure. 

Our  consul,  J.  W.  Williams,  Es<p,  came  early  on  Iward  to  wel- 
come us.  He  communicated  the  information  that  the  Relief  hail 
arrived  safely,  and  landed  all  our  stores,  which  were  ready  for  us  and 
close  at  hand ; after  which,  and  about  ten  days  before  our  arrival,  she 
had  soiled  for  the  United  States. 

Our  arrival  was  duly  announced  by  an  officer,  and  through  him  I 
was  informed  that  the  governor.  Sir  George  Gipps,  would  be  happy 
to  receive  me  at  eleven  o'clock.  In  compliance  with  this  intimation, 
1 had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  his  excellency  at  that  hour,  in 
com|Miny  wiUi  Captain  Hudson,  and  our  consul.  I mailc  my  apolo- 
gies for  having  entered  the  liarboiir  in  so  unceremonious  a manner, 
and  staled  the  rciusons  why  I could  not  tender  the  customary  salute.*. 

The  reception  I met  with  was  truly  kind ; every  assistance  which 
lay  in  his  power  was  cordially  offered ; and  I was  assured  that  I had 
only  to  make  my  wants  known  to  have  them  supplied.  The  use  of 
Fort  Macquarie  was  immediately  granted  me  for  an  olwcrvatory,  a 
position  which,  being  within  hail  of  my  ship,  gave  me  great  facilities 
for  conducting  my  experiment*,  and  at  the  .same  time  superintending 
my  other  iluties. 

Fort  Macquarie  is  situated  on  Beimilong's  Point,  which  forms  the 
eastern  side  of  Sydney  Cove ; it  covers  about  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  is  twenty  feet  above  high-water  mark ; it  has  a few  guns  mounted, 
but  they  are  in  no  condition  for  service.* 

A few  days  before  onr  arrival,  it  bad  been  debatetl  in  council, 
whether  more  effectual  means  of  fortification  were  not  necessary  for 
the  harliour.  The  idea  of  this  lieing  wanted  was  ridiculed  by  the 
majority;  but  the  entrance  of  our  ships  by  night  seems  to  have 
changed  this  opinion.  Had  war  existed,  we  might,  after  tiring  the 
shipping,  and  rwlucing  a great  part  of  the  town  to  ashes,  have 
effected  a retreat  before  daybreak,  in  perfect  safety.! 

I may  in  this  jilace  acknowledge  the  open-hearted  welcome  we  met 
with  from  all  the  goverumeul  officers,  military  and  civil,  as  well  as 


* I uiHlurKtond  llml  sinre  inir  vNU  to  Syditcy,  Fort  MacquAric  has  U.<cn  Ueinuli»lK.-d. 
I Since  our  visit»  however,  w-vcnit  iKtw  roriiiicaiioas  hn»f  Ut*n  erecUnl. 
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from  the  citizeas.  Our  reception  was  gratifying  in  the  extreme,  and 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  Australian  Club*  was  thrown 
oi>cn  to  us  by  its  committee,  an<l  parties,  balls,  &c.,  were  given  in 
our  honour ; in  sliort,  all  our  leisure  time  was  fully  occupied  in  the 
receipt  of  these  hospitable  attentions. 

The  day  after  we  anchored  at  Sydney,  the  brig  Camden  also 
arrived.  By  her  we  learnt  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  from  whom  we  had  parted  so  short  a time 
IsTore  at  the  Samoiin  Group.  He  was  then,  as  will  l>e  recollected, 
almut  setting  forth  to  propagate  the  gospel  among  the  savages  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  and  was  in  full  health  and  high  spirits,  in  the  ardent 
hope  of  success  in  his  mission.  My  information  in  respect  to  this 
sad  event,  was  derived  from  his  as«>ciate,  Mr.  Cunningham.  They 
had  placed  native  missionaries  at  Rotuma  and  Totoona.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams then  landed  at  Tamm,  which  they  found  in  a high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  natives. 
These  were  Papuans,  and  spoke  a language  much  like  that  of  the 
Hervey  Islanders.  At  Tanna,  Samoan  missionaries  were  also  left, 
and  they  thence  proceeded  to  Krrumango.  Here  they  found  a barren 
country  and  a different  race  of  men,  black,  with  woolly  hair,  who  did 
nut  comprehend  a word  of  any  of  the  languages  known  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  natives,  although  apparently  suspicious,  exhibited  no  symi)- 
toms  of  actual  hostility.  Mr.  Williams,  with  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel,  landed,  and  were  strolling 
alnut,  amusing  themselves  with  picking  up  shells.  While  thus 
engaged,  they  had  separatetl  from  each  other,  and  Messrs.  Harris  and 
M illiams  were  in  arlvance  of  the  others.  On  a sudden  the  war-shout 
was  heard,  and  Mr.  Harris  was  seen  running,  pursued  by  a crowd  of 
natives.  He  was  soon  overtaken  by  them,  and  killed.  Mr.  Williams 
then  turned  and  endeavoured  to  reach  the  Ixrnt,  but  he  had  delayed 
t<s)  long,  and  although  he  reached  the  water,  he  was  followed  into  it 
and  slain  also. 

Mr.  Cunningham  and  the  captain  escaped,  although  with  difficulty, 
and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  the  body,  left  the  island. 
Mr.  Cunningham  was  of  opinion  that  the  attack  had  not  been  pre- 
meditated, but  arose  from  a sudden  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  the 

* At  the  Aufttnilipaa  Club^  I had  liio  pluiuurc  of  wKitiig  C-ounI  Strozleaki,  well  kiK>wn 
in  (he  United  Slates,  w|»i>  wa.s  travelling  in  New  South  VValea. 
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clothes  of  the  persons  who  were  on  shore  ; he  wns  also  satisfied  that 
a single  loaded  musket  in  the  hands  of  those  left  in  the  boat,  would 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  these  two  valuable  lives. 

I had,  in  a conversation  with  Mr.  Williams  at  Upolu,  expressed  my 
belief  that  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hebrides  would  not  lie 
safely  visited  without  the  means  of  defence.  Ho  had  in  reply 
declared  himself  averse  to  the  nse  of  fire-arms  or  any  other  weapon 
in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel ; being  of  opinion  that  it  would  bo 
more  easily  and  effectually  disseminated  without  them. 

The  missionary  cause  ha.s  sustained  a great  los-s  in  Mr.  Williams’s 
death ; for  in  him  were  united  a true  spirit  of  enterprise  and  fervent 
zeal,  with  great  perseverance  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  native 
character.  I still  think  with  melancholy  plea-surc  of  the  acquaintance 
I had  the  good  fortune  to  form  with  him. 

The  town  of  Sydney  may,  for  convenience  of  description,  be  con- 
sidered as  divideil  into  two  parts;  the  line  that  separates  them 
coincides  nearly  with  that  of  George  Street,  the  Broadway  of 
Sydney.  The  old  town  lies  on  the  east  side  of  this  line,  and 
occupies  the  eastern  promontory  of  the  Cove ; it  is  the  least  reputable 
part,  and  is  almost  filled  with  grog-shops  and  brothels,  except  at  its 
extreme  eastern  quarter,  where  there  are  a few  genteel  buildings,  in 
agreeable  .situations.  The  streets  to  the  south  and  west  of  George 
Street  are  well  laid  out,  and  are  rapidly  filling  up  with  good  houses. 

George  Street  extends  in  a direction  nearly  north  and  south  for 
two  or  three  miles,  as  far  as  Brickfield  Hill,  which  is  also  nearly 
covered  with  buildings.  On  George  Street  are  many  of  the  public 
buildings,  among  which  arc  the  barracks,  the  markets,  the  jxist-office, 
and  the  banks.  The  remaining  buildings  which  front  upon  it  arc 
chiefly  occupied  as  shops,  in  which  almost  every  description  of 
European  manufactures  may  be  procured,  and  some  of  them  at 
moderate  prices.  Several  streets  run  parallel,  and  others  at  right 
angles  to  George  Street. 

'I'he  bouses  of  Sydney  arc  for  the  most  part  well  built  and  com- 
modious. On  the  western  side  of  the  town  are  many  handsome 
buildings  and  extensive  public  grounds ; towards  the  ea.stern  side  is  a 
large  square,  called  Hyde  Park,  upon  which  are  situated  the  offices 
of  the  colonial  government,  the  church  of  St.  James,  and  the  CJatholic 
cathedral. 

Sydney  contains  about  twenty-four  thousand  inhabitants,  which  is 
about  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole  i>opulatioii  (120,000)  of  the  colony ; 
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and  about  one-fourth  of  this  number  are  convicts.  In  tnitli,  the  fact 
that  it  is  a convict  settlement  may  be  at  once  inferred  from  the 
numlx>r  of  police-officers  and  soldiers  that  are  every  where  seen,  and 
is  rendered  certain  by  the  appearance  of  the  “chain-gangs.”  The 
latter  reminded  us,  except  in  the  colour  of  those  who  com)ioscd  them, 
of  the  coffee-carrying  slaves  at  Ilio;  but  the  want  of  the  cheerful 
song,  and  the  apparent  merriment,  which  the  Brazilian  slaves  exhibit 
in  the  execution  of  their  tasks,  w as  apparent. 

When  viewed  from  the  water,  Sydney  appears  to  great  advant^e. 
It  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  and  covers  two  narrow 
promontories,  sejsirated  and  bounded  by  coves.  The  ground  rises 
gradually,  and  thus  exhibits  its  buildings  to  great  advantage,  giving 
it  the  air  of  a largo  commercial  citj'.  It  is  chiefly  built  of  a drab- 
coloured  sandstone,  resembling  that  employed  in  the  new  public 
buildings  at  Washington,  but  of  a lighter  hue.  Red  brick  is  also 
used  in  building,  and  the  suburlw  contain  many  neat  cottages  and 
country-seals.  The  sandstone  is  a beautiful  material,  but  is  not  very 
durable.  The  view  of  the  town  is  diversified  with  the  peculiar 
foliage  of  Australian  tree.s,  among  which  the  pines  of  Norfolk  Island 
and  Moreton  Bay  are  most  conspicuous.  At  the  time  of  our  arrival, 
the  trees  were  infc.stc<i  with  locusts  (Cicada),  which  made  a noise 
absolutely  deafening.  The  sound  this  insect  produces  is  the  same  as 
that  made  by  the  analogous  species  in  the  United  States,  but  is 
continued  here  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  ten  time.s  more 
deafening. 

Handsome  equipages  abound ; and  the  stage-coaches  are  numerous. 
These,  with  the  costume  and  demeanour  of  the  more  respectable  part 
of  the  population,  struck  us  as  being  more  like  what  is  seen  in  our 
towns  than  in  those  of  Europe.  Every  thing  hits  a new  look  about 
it,  and  the  people  manifrat  more  of  the  bustle  and  activity  of  our 
money-making  and  enterprising  population  than  are  to  Ire  seen  in  old 
countries.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  seems  to  be  the  only  object  of 
all  exertion  here,  and  speculation  was  as  rife  as  we  had  left  it  in  the 
United  States.  Cutting  down  hills,  filling  up  valleys,  laying  out  and 
selling  lots,  were  actively  going  on.  There  arc  in  truth  many  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  people  of  Sydney  rc.scmblc  those  of  America. 
This  is  olrscrvable,  among  other  things,  in  the  influence  of  the  public 
press.  In  Australia,  however,  it  is  more  licentious  than  any  except 
the  lowest  of  our  newspaj)ers ; taking  unwarrantable  lilrerties  with 
private  character,  and  is  fur  from  lieing  remarkable  for  discrimination. 
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All  the  religious  .sects  of  the  Briti.sh  Islands  have  their  representa- 
tives here.  Each  has  its  ardent  advocates,  who  apissar  to  be  in  con- 
tinual war  with  those  of  the  others.  The  contest  between  them  had 
risen  to  a great  height  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  which  is  proljably  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  agitation  of  a question  in  relation  to  the  distribution 
of  the  school-fund. 

In  one  particular,  a most  striking  difference  is  to  be  observed  be- 
tween the  scenes  to  be  witncs.sod  at  Sydney,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States.  This  consists  in  the  open  practice  of  the  vice  of 
drunkenness,  which  here  stalks  abroad  at  noonday.  It  is  not  rare  at 
any  time,  but  on  holidays  its  prevalence  surpasses  any  thing  I have 
ever  witnessed.  Even  persons  of  the  fair  sex,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  were  there  to  be  seen  staggering  along  the  most  public  streets, 
brawling  in  the  houses,  or  borne  off  in  cliarge  of  the  police.  However 
highly  coloured  this  picture  may  be  thought,  it  is  fully  corroborated 
by  the  police  reports  of  the  Sydney  pajiers  oii  Monday  mornings. 
The  police  officers  themselves  are  among  the  venders  of  the  intoxi- 
cating li()uid. 

The  facilities  for  indulgence  in  this  vice  are  to  be  seen  every 
where  in  the  form  of  low  taverns  and  grog-shops,  which  attract 
attention  by  their  gaudy  signs,  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  different 
orders  of  customers,  as  the  " King’s  Arms,”  the  “ Punchbowl,”  the 
“ Shamrock,”  the  “ Thistle,"  the  " Ship,”  the  “ Jolly  Sailors.”  Of 
these,  two  hundred  and  fifty  are  licensed  by  the  government,  or  more 
than  one  to  each  hundred  souls.  Among  them  a small  shop  was 
pointed  out,  which,  from  the  extent  of  its  custom,  yielded  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  i,‘200  for  rent  to  its  owner  annually,  a sum  far  beyond 
the  apparent  value  of  the  whole  property.  The  quantity  of  rum  which 
is  consumed  in  the  colony  may  be  estimated  from  the  facts,  that  the 
revenue  derived  from  its  importation  was,  in  1839,  £189,450,  and  that 
the  supply  amounts  nearly  to  eight  gallons  annually  for  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  colony. 

This  state  of  things  arose,  of  course,  originally  from  the  habits  of 
the  abandoned  persons  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  population. 
It  might,  therefore,  have  appeared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  successive 
governors  to  restrain  the  vice,  or  even  to  render  its  commission  impos- 
sible, by  prohibiting  importation.  So  far  as  penalty  goe.s,  this  has 
been  attempted,  and  a fine  of  five  shillings  is  levied  on  all  who  are 
convicted  of  drunkenness  before  a magistrate ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
rum  was  actually  at  one  time  the  only  circulating  medium,  and  in  it 
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the  prices  of  land,  labour,  and  foo<l.  were  estimated,  and  for  it  they 
were  frtcly  exchanged.  Even  for  the  charitable  pur[)Ose  of  erecting 
a public  hospital,  Grovemor  Macquarie  granted  to  four  individuals, 
who  defrayed  the  whole  expense,  the  monopoly  of  the  right  of  i>ur- 
cha.sing  all  the  spirits  imjjortcd  into  the  colony,  and  of  landing  them 
free  of  duty,  for  several  years,  with  the  additional  consideration  of  a 
quantity  of  rum  from  the  king’s  stores.* 

The  old  Government-House,  where  I had  the  honour  of  seeing  Sir 
George  Gipps,  is  a low,  cotlage-slia|>ed  building,  which  has  no  pre- 
teusioiis  to  beauty,  and  appears  to  have  been  built  at  dilfercnt  times, 
having  been  enlarged  as  often  as  additional  accommodation  was 
needed.  During  the  summer  months,  the  Governor  resides  at  the 
Governmont-Houso  at  Paramatta. 

A new  palace  or  government-house  Ls  at  pre.si?nt  building,  in  the 
public  groujids  wliich  lie  to  the  eastward  of  the  old  one,  from  which  a 
road  extends  through  them  towards  the  South  Head  of  Port  Jackson. 
This  road  is  the  u.sual  promenade  and  drive  of  the  citizens  of  Sydney. 
After  leaving  the  government  domain,  it  enters  Wooloomoloo,  a region 
covered  with  the  country-seats  and  cottages  of  the  higher  cla-sscs, 
which,  although  originally  little  more  than  a barren  rock,  has  Iteen 
brought  into  a high  state  of  cultivation  by  its  occiqiant-s.  The  drive 
in  this  direction  may  challenge  comparison  for  beauty  with  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  presents  innumerable  and  picturesipie  views  of  the 
noble  bay,  and  of  the  promontories  that  jut  into  it,  occupied  by  man- 
sions and  ornamental  grounds.  On  reaching  the  South  Heiul,  a view 
of  great  beauty  is  also  seen.  The  point  thus  named,  is  a bold  head- 
land, about  two  hundred  and  fifty-linir  feet  in  height,  on  which  stands 
the  light-house,  a tine  tower,  with  a brilliant  revolving  light. 

The  public  grounds  are  in  part  occupied  by  a Botanical  Garden, 
which  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  botanist  of  the  colony, 
to  whose  memory  a monument  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  garden, 
which  is  itself  a memorial  of  his  fine  taste,  and  his  successful 
cultivation  of  the  .science  he  professed.  Mr.  Cunningham  perished 
by  a melancholy  death,  which  is  stilt  sjioken  of  with  regret.  He 
bail,  in  his  capacity  of  liotanist,  accompanied  Major  Mitchell,  the 
Surveyor-General  of  the  colony,  on  a tour  of  exploration  in  1«35. 

* It  U irluas],  that  a hijiMy  reapactablc  mdividual  tnuisniitasl  cotii|ilainla  against 
Governor  .Mnoquarie  to  tbc  home  govorumeut;  and  that,  by  way  of  answering  the^c 
< xfioetulations,  the  reply  of  tbe  Governor  was : Tberu  are  but  two  clashes  of  (lersoos  in 

New  tSouth  VN'ales, — those  who  have  been  oonvictodf  and  th(»se  who  ought  to  be.'* 
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In  the  pursuit  of  his  researches,  he  «-andore<l  from  the  party,  and 
did  not  return.  As  soon  as  he  was  missed,  the  native  guides  were 
sent  ill  search  of  him,  but  returned  without  having  succeeded  in  find- 
ing his  traces.  Major  Mitchell  then  instituted  a fresh  search,  in 
which  the  tracks  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  horse  were  found,  and  followed 
lor  ninety  miles.  Within  this  space  throe  places  were  seen  where  he 
had  stopped  and  enrnmped.  From  the  last  of  these,  the  tracks  of  the 
horse  were  again  followed,  until  the  cjircass  of  the  animal  was  found 
dead  through  fatigue  and  starvation,  with  the  whip  tictl  to  the  bridle, 
and  all  his  accoutrements  about  him.  Retracing  their  steps  to  his 
last  encampment,  they  ascertained,  on  close  examination,  that  he  had 
there  killed  his  dog  for  food,  and  his  footsteps  were  seen  as  if  making 
rapid  strides  for  the  lied  of  a river,  which  he  had  followed  to  a pool, 
into  which  ho  had  plunged.  Farther  ilown  the  river,  some  shells 
were  found  near  the  remains  of  a fire,  which  had  evidently  lieen 
kindled  by  a white  man.  Here  all  further  traces  of  him  were  lost, 
and  the  search  abandoned  in  despair. 

Some  months  afterwards,  a second  search  was  made,  by  Lieutenant 
Vouch.  In  the  course  of  this,  some  natives  were  taken  near  the 
Brogan  river,  in  whose  pos.scssion  a part  of  Mr.  Cunningham’s 
clothing  was  found.  They  stated  that  a white  man  hail  come  to 
them  in  a state  of  great  exhaustion ; that  ho  was  hungry  and  they  fed 
him,  but  that  during  the  night  they  had  become  afraid,  and  killeil 
him.  The  body  was  never  found. 

Lieutenant  Vouch  inferred  that  Mr.  Cunningham  had  become 
deranged  by  the  severity  of  his  sufferings,  and  that  this  had  caused 
him  to  wander  about  at  night,  which,  with  other  suspicious  move- 
ments, had  alarmed  the  natives,  who,  under  the  influence  of  their 
terrors,  had  murdered  him. 

Thus  ended  the  useful  life  of  one  who  had  raised  himself  to  eminence 
by  his  own  exertions,  and  had,  by  his  virtues  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments, gained  the  esteem  of  all  the  pure  and  good  of  tlie  colony,  by 
whom  he  w'ill  be  long  affectionately  and  honourably  remembered. 

These  grounds  have  many  pleasant  shady  walks,  and  affonl  an 
agreeable  promenade  for  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney;  and  one  of  them 
encircles  the  whole,  with  occasionally  a rural  seat  and  arbour.* 

The  aspect  of  the  country  around  Sydney  is  sufficient  to  prove 

* Al  the  end  of  the  walk  aro«ind  tho  government  domain,  the  (tdlowing  imicri|>tion 
cakuiatod  to  excite  a smile : He  it  recorded,  tint  this  road  round  tho  insido  of  the 

p>vc>ramcnt  donwin,  called  Mr*.  Macquarie's  Road,  so  called  by  the  Governor  on 
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that  New  South  Wales  is  very  different,  in  its  general  features,  from 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  two  causes;  the 
aridity  of  its  climate,  and  the  prevalence  of  sandstone  rock.  This 
rock  may  he  readily  examined  at  the  heails  of  Port  Jackson,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  many  coves  that  surround  this  beautiful  harbour. 
Its  colour  is  pale  yellow  or  drab,  and  it  lies  in  beds,  nearly  horizontal 
and  of  various  thickness,  whose  upper  surface,  except  where  broken 
by  ravines  and  water-courses,  forms  a table-land:  the  average  eleva- 
tion in  the  ueighlxiurhood  of  Sydney  is  from  three  hundred  and  fifty 
to  four  hundred  feet  At  this  level  it  extends  in  gentle  undulations 
to  a great  distance  inland. 

This  arid  soil  yields  but  a scanty  growth  of  vegetable  products, 
which,  consisting  of  burnt  pasture,  and  thinly  scattered  trees  and 
shrubbery,  give  to  the  whole  region  a look  of  desolation.  The  grass 
does  not  every  where  conceal  the  bare  rock,  and  the  thin  soil  sup[iorts 
only  a few  gum  trees  (Eucalypti),  and  bushes.  Throughout  the 
wide  plain  there  is  little  to  relieve  tlie  eye,  except  here  and  there  a 
small  cultivated  spot. 

As  I did  not  consider  it  necessary  that  any  of  the  nat\iralists 
should  accompany  the  sciuadron  on  its  southern  cruise,  they  were  left 
at  Sydney,  with  orders  to  visit  such  parts  of  the  country  as  might 
ap[)ear  to  offer  the  lje.st  oi>portunities  for  making  collections  in  their 
resiieclive  departments.*  This  enabled  me  to  obtain  much  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  interior  of  this  interesting  country,  its  produo- 
tion.s,  and  its  original  inhabitants.  The  narratives  of  several  of  these 
journeys  will  be  given  hereafter,  but  so  much  of  what  they  learned  as 
is  general,  together  with  such  additional  information  as  w.as  gained 
from  other  sources,  will  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the 
account  of  their  tours. 

The  interior  of  the  country,  for  a distance  of  sixty  or  eighty  miles  to 
the  north  and  south  of  Sydney,  presents  the  same  characters  which 
have  just  been  de.scribed,  except  that  deep  gorges  are  from  time  to  time 
met  with,  and  that  some  parts  of  it  arc  of  a more  undulating  character. 

account  of  her  having  origiaally  planned  it,  three  miles  unil  thieo  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  yards  in  length,  was  hnally  completed  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1S16.** 

Governor  Macquarie  has  literally  put  his  mark  on  the  town  of  .Sydney,  where  hardly 
a single  street,  square,  or  public  building  can  be  passed,  without  seeing  his  name  cut  in 
stone. 

• For  orders,  propositions  of  ofliccra,  and  letters  respecting  their  employment,  see 
Appendix  XI. 
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On  proceeding  inwards  from  the  coast,  the  country  at  a distance 
seems  to  be  traversed  by  ridges,  but  on  approaching  their  apparent 
position,  they  melt  away  into  rounded  elevations,  of  very  gradual 
inclination.  Still  farther  to  the  westward,  the  undulating  region  is 
bounded  by  iuaca;es.sible  declivities  and  lofty  mural  precipices. 
These  arc  the  edges  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  are  seen  from 
Sydney,  skirling  the  horizon  like  low  hills,  which  have  so  little 
np{>earaucB  of  elevation  that  it  at  first  seems  to  be  dilTicult  to  conjec- 
ture how  they  came  to  be  called  mountains,  when  seen  only  from  the 
coast.  This  ridge  runs  north  and  south,  and  rises  at  some  points  to 
the  height  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  this  ridge  was  considered  as  inacces- 
sible, and  the  deep  gorges  which  intersect  its  sandstone  rocks  as 
impassable ; its  {teaks  rise  in  many  {daces  abruptly,  and  present  such 
difficulties,  as  to  have  deterred  travellers  from  attem{>ting  to  scale 
their  summits,  or  from  seeking  a passage  through  the  ravines,  which 
in  the.  season  of  rains  are  swept  by  impetuous  torrents. 

The  same  description  will  apply  to  the  mountains  which  bound 
the  Illawarra  district  to  the  west,  where  sandstone  also  occurs, 
broken  into  preci{>itous  heights,  and  deep  gorges.  At  the  Kangaroo 
Pass,  the  Illawarra  Mountain  is  nearly  two  thousand  feet  high ; its 
rapid  acclivity  is  covered  with  a dense  vegetation,  until  within  three 
hundred  feet  of  the  summit;  whence  upwards  a per{iendicular  face 
of  rock  is  ex{K)sed.  The  {jath  through  this  {lass  winds  among  the 
narrow  breaks  of  the  rock,  and  is  toilsome  to  both  beast  and  rider. 

In  one  of  the  gorges  which  0{>en  u{xm  this  pass  is  a beautiful 
waterfall.  The  deep  narrow  glen  0{mmis  abruptly  u{)on  the  pa.ssengcr, 
and  exhibits  its  bare  rocks,  and  the  tiny  stream  is  seen  leaping  from 
one  projection  of  the  rocky  shelves  to  another,  which  break  its  head- 
long course,  until,  lost  in  spray,  it  resiches  the  bottom,  where  its  waters 
collect,  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below'  its  up{)er 
edge,  in  a limpid  {tool.  This  gorge  0{iens  to  the  westward,  and  looks 
out  U{K>n  a mountain  range. 

Seven  miles  further,  a descent  by  a similar  {tath  leads  into  the 
Kangaroo  Valley.  This  valley  is  nearly  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
has  an  average  breadth  of  almut  three  miles;  it  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  vertical  precipices,  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

In  consequence  of  the  aridity  which  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
character  of  the  soil  about  Sydney,  and  which  is  also  a prevailing 
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character  thron<rho\it  the  rest  of  the  country,  there  are  many  con- 
tinuous miles  of  waste  lands,  which  by  the  inhabitants  are  called 
“forests.”  These  are  very  diflereiit  from  what  we  understand  by 
the  term,  and  consist  of  gum  trees  (Eucalypti),  so  widely  scattered 
that  a carri^e  may  be  driven  rapidly  through  them  without  meeting 
any  obstruction,  while  the  foliage  of  these  trees  is  so  thin  and  appa- 
rently so  dried  up  as  scarcely  to  cast  a shade.  Thus  mihts  may  he 
traversed  in  the.se  forests  without  impediment.  A few  marshy 
spots  are  occasionally  seen,  covered  with  thickets  of  brush;  and 
in  other  places  there  are  tracts  so  dry  that  even  the  gum  tree  will 
not  grow  upon  them,  and  which  receive  the  direct  and  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun. 

The  exceptions  to  this  general  character  are  found  in  the  occa- 
sional rising  of  Irasalt  in  conical  peaks.  The  productions  of  the  soil 
where  this  rock  prevails,  are  in  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  arid 
lands  of  the  saml.stone  formations,  and  the  geological  character  of  a 
basaltic  ridge  can  be  detected  at  a distance  by  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion with  which  it  is  clothed.  These  ridges  become  more  and  more 
frequent  as  the  distance  from  the  coast  increases,  and  are  occasionally 
interspersed  with  granite. 

The  latter  rock  is  first  seen  in  the  Clywd  Valley,  near  Mount 
Victoria,  and  about  eighty  miUis  from  Sydney.  This  valley  lies  in 
the  we.storn  mountain  range,  which  si'jmrates  the  waters  that  flow 
towards  the  east  and  west.  The  land  falls  gradually  to  the  westward, 
until,  in  the  Darling  Valley,  at  a distance  of  four  hundred  miles,  it  is 
only  about  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea 

For  some  distance  beyond  Mount  Victoria,  granite  characterizes 
some  extensive  ridges,  and  basaltic  mountains  are  occasionally  com- 
bined with  those  of  granite. 

Beyonil  Bathurst,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  we.st 
of  Sydney,  a compact  limestone,  in  which  there  are  many  caverns, 
occurs  between  ridges  of  granite  and  basalt ; but,  according  to  Major 
Mitchell,  the  sand.stonc  reappears  on  proct>eding  further  west,  towanls 
the  Darling  Valley,  ami  is  accom|>anie<l  by  the  same  sterility  !is  u{s>n 
the  coast. 

Before  reaching  the  western  Irarn^ns  there  arc  many  line  and 
fertile  valleys,  among  which,  besides  Bathurst,  is  that  of  Wellington, 
distant  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Sydney.  Both  of  these  are 
already  settled. 

As  to  the  more  remote  ptirts  of  the  interior  of  Xew  Holland,  no 
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positive  knowledge  has  yet  been  obtained.  The  prevailing  opinion 
apjwars  to  be,  that  an  extensive  desert  extends  throughout  it;  and 
this  opinion  is  supported  by  citing  tbe  dry  and  scorching  charactiT 
of  the  winds  which  blow  from  the  west.  The  greatest  distance  to 
the  westward  which  has  been  explored,  is  only  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  which  is  not  a fourth  part  of  the  distance  to  the  western 
coast.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a vsist  field  of  discovery  is  still  open, 
which  will  no  doubt  l)e  ere  long  explore*!,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  government. 

To  the  southwest  of  Sydney  the  same  compact  limestone  seen  at 
Bathurst  makes  its  appearance  at  Argyle,  also  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  former  place.  This  stone  yields 
lime  of  good  quality,  and  is  also  a valuable  material  for  building. 

According  to  the  best  accounts,  the  range  of  granite  appears  to 
begin  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  after  being  interrupte«i  by  Bass’s 
Straits,  runs  through  New  South  Wales  in  a broad  belt.  Near  Bass’s 
Straits  it  rises  into  a lofty  group  of  mountains,  called  the  Australian 
Alps,  the  only  snowy  ridge  known  in  Australia,  and  continuing 
thence  northward,  it  forms  the  dividing  range  of  the  waters. 

The  basaltic  ridges  of  this  southern  region  are  said  occasionally  to 
reach  a height  of  four  thousand  feet,  and  a limestone  similar  to  that 
of  Argyle  and  Bathurst,  wdiich  contains  many  fossils,  extends  to  the 
“ Limestone  Plains,”  where  it  is  succeeded  by  the  usu.al  sandstone. 
How  far  this  limestone  extends  to  the  southward  has  not  been 
ascertaine<l.  The  finest  districts  in  this  southern  section  are  those  of 
Port  Philip,  Argyle,  Bass,  and  Bong-Bong. 

To  the  northward,  beyond  the  Hunter  river,  the  country  is  inter- 
sected by  basaltic  ridges,  which  increase,  in  number  until  they  merge 
in  the  Liverpiwl  Mountains,  of  which  many  of  them  are  spurs. 
Between  these  ridges,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Goulbum  branch, 
sandstone  again  prevails,  and  forms  a great  extent  of  barren  country  ; 
but  the  smaller  valleys  Ijcing  generally  bordered  by  ridges  of  ba.salt. 
are  for  the  most  part  fertile. 

The  Liverpool  range  of  mountains,  although  it  has  been  traced  for 
many  milea  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  is  said  by  Major  Mitchell 
to  lie  a prolongation  of  the  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast. 
According  to  him,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  inlanil, 
the  range  trends  to  the  northwanl,  and  thence  pursues  a course  to  the 
northeast. 

To  the  northw'ard  of  the  Liverpool  range,  plains  of  considerable 
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extent  spread  over  the  country,  and  form  the  district  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  atfords  fine  |>asturage.  Thesu  plains  lie  at  an  attitude  of 
between  two  thousand  and  three  thousand  feet,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance enjoy  a much  cooler  climate  than  Sydney,  although  five 
degrees  nearer  the  equator. 

The  most  remarkable  piirt  of  \ew  South  Wales  is  the  district  of 
lllawarra,  situated  on  the  coa.st,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  south  of  Port 
Jack.son.  This  is  a narrow  strip,  that  seems  to  be  formed  by  the 
retreat  of  the  sandsione  cliffs  from  the  sea,  to  a distance  which  varies 
from  one  to  ten  miles.  The  cliffs  or  mountoins  vary  in  height  from 
one  thou-sand  to  two  thousand  feet.  This  region  is  extremely  fruitful ; 
its  forcsU  are  rich  with  a great  variety  of  foliage,  and  of  creeping 
plants  which  twine  around  the  trees.  The  great  size  and  number  of 
the  trees  served  to  remind  the  gentlemen  who  visited  it,  of  the  vege- 
tation of  the  tropical  islands,  luxuriant  with  tree-ferns,  bananas, 
banyans,  &c.  This  luxuriance  is  iii  [mrt  owing  to  a rich  and  light 
soil,  composed  of  decom|K)sed  basalt  and  argillaceous  satulstone, 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  but  more  to  the  [XM'uliarity  of  its  cli- 
mate. The  high  cliffs  which  bound  it  to  the  west,  keep  off  the 
scorching  winds  which  reach  other  parts  of  the  coast  from  that 
quarter,  and  the  moisture  of  the  sea-breeze  intercepted  by  them,  is 
condensed,  falling  in  gentle  showers.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  sul>- 
ject  to  the  long  and  fre<iuent  droughts  that  occur  in  other  parts  of 
New  South  Wales. 

These  droughts  are  sometimes  of  such  long  continuance,  that  we  at 
one  time  read  of  the  whole  country  having  lasm  burnt  up  for  want 
of  rain,  a famine  threatened,  and  the  sheep  and  cattle  |>erishing  in 
immense  numbers. 

These  have  Ix’en  succeeded  by  long-continued  rains,  which  have 
raiwsl  the  rivers  thirty  or  forty  feet,  flocKietl  the  whole  country, 
deluged  the  towns  and  villages,  and  completely  destroyc<l  the  crops. 
Such  llotxis  carry  with  them  houses,  liarns,  stacks  of  grain,  &c., 
drown  the  cattle,  and  even  the  inhabitants  are  in  some  cases  saved 
only  by  being  taken  from  the  tops  of  their  houses  in  boats. 

The  year  of  our  visit,  1S39,  ad<lcd  another  instance  to  the  list  of 
disa.su-rs  of  the  latter  kind ; and  the  published  accounts  state  that 
twenty  thousand  shetip  were  lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Hawkesbury  by 
the  floods.  Such  evils  indeed  appear  to  lie  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  the  settler  in  New  South  Wales  has  to  contend  with  the  elements 
in  an  un\isual  degree. 
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Such  disasters  are  ecjually  injurious  to  the  Imsliaudnian  and  the 
wool-grower;  for  the  same  cause  that  destroys  the  cro|»i,  also  carries  off 
the  stock  ; so  that  it  is  only  the  large  capitalist  who  can  successfully 
struggle  against  or  overcome  such  lulverse  circumstances.  It  i.s  some 
recompense  for  this  statt  of  things,  that  one  or  two  favourable  years 
will  completely  repay  all  former  los.st^^s ; and  it  is  duo  to  the  |>erse- 
vcrance  and  industry  of  t':c  inhabit  ;nts  of  New  South  Wales  to 
say,  that  they  have  already,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  they  have 
ha<l  to  encounter,  made  it  one  of  the  most  nourishing  colonies  on  the 
globe. 

What  these  difficulties  are,  may  be  better  understood  by  (pioting 
some  remarks  of  Major  Mitchell,  the  Surveyor-General,  who  has  had 
greater  opportunities  than  any  other  person  of  examining  the  country, 
every  accessible  [lortion  of  which  he  has  visited. 

“ Sandstone  prevails  so  much  more  than  trap,  limestone,  or  granite, 
as  to  cover  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  surface  eomprisesl  within  the 
boundaries  of  nineteen  countic.s,  from  Yass  Plains  in  the  south,  to  the 
Liverjiool  range  in  the  north.  W herever  this  hap[X!ns  to  be  the 
surface,  little  Ix^sidt^s  barren  sand  is  foutid  in  the  place  of  soil. 
Deciduous  vegetation  scarcely  exists  there ; no  turf  is  found ; for  the 
trees  and  shrulis  being  very  influminable,  conflagrations  take  place  so 
freciueutiy  and  extensively  in  the  woods  during  summer,  us  to  leave 
very  litt’e  vegetable  matter  to  turn  to  earth. 

“ In  the  regions  of  sandstone,  the  territory  is  in  short  good  for 
nothing,  and  is,  iM-side-s,  generally  inacces.siblc,  thus  presenting  a 
formidable  olistructioii  to  any  communication  between  spots  of  a 
better  description.” 

The  inlbrmation  obtained  from  other  sources  does  not,  however, 
sustain  so  very  unfavourable  a picture ; it  may,  indeed,  be  true,  when 
applied  to  the  labours  of  husbandry  alone;  but  there  is  rea.son  to 
believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  excellence  of  the  great  staple  of 
the  country,  its  wixil,  is  in  a great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
short  and  sweet  imsturage  which  these  very  sandstone  districts 
afford.  These  lauds  produce,  except  during  the  prevalence  of 
excessive  droughts,  a nutritious  herbage,  and  form  a dry  healthy 
soil,  on  which  sheep  thrive  particularly  well,  although  it  is  said  that 
one  hundred  acres  of  this  description,  of  average  quality,  will  not 
support  more  than  five  or  six  head  of  cattle. 

In  seasons  of  drought,  the  flocks  and  herds  are  driven  into  the 
interior.  The  year  of  our  visit  (IS39)  was  accounted  a wet  one,  and 
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some  parts  of  the  sandstone  district  which  proiliiced  good  crops  of 
grain,*  in  drier  .seasons  would  have  been  dry  to  liarrenness. 

In  such  a climate  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  hardly  any 
streams  that  merit  the  name  of  rivers.  It  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  being  niisUsl  by  the  inspection  of  maps  of  the  country, 
and  forming  from  them  the  idea  that  it  is  well  watered.  Such  an 
impre.ssion  would  be  erroneous,  and  yet  the  maps  are  not  inaccurate ; 
streams  do  at  times  exist  in  the  places  where  they  arc  laid  down  on 
the  majvs,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  every  year  no  more  is  to  be  seen 
than  the  beds  or  courses,  in  which,  during  the  season  of  floods,  or 
after  long-continued  rains,  absolute  torrents  of  waUT  flow,  but  which 
will  within  the  short  space  of  a month  again  la-come  a string  of  deep 
pools.  Were  it  not  for  this  |wculiar  provision  of  nature,  the  country 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  would  be  without  water,  and,  conse- 
quently, uninhabitable. 

The  principal  rivers  which  are  found  to  the  cast  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain.s  are,  the  Hunter,  George,  Shoalham,  and  Hawkc.sbury.  None 
of  these  streams  are  navigable  further  than  the  tide  flows  in  the 
estuaries,  which  sometimes  extend  twenty  or  thirty  miles  inland,  for 
beyond  them  they  are  usually  no  more  than  twenty  inches  in  depth. 
Each  of  these  streams  has  numerous  tributaries,  which  drain  a 
large  area  of  country,  and  during  heavy  rains  the  main  branches  are 
suddenly  swelled,  and  cause  the  dixsls  which  have  been  simken  of. 
To  the  west  of  the  mountains,  the  water-courses  are  of  a very 
different  character.  The  Darling,  for  instance,  through  a course  of 
seven  hundred  miles,  does  not  receive  a single  tributary,  although  it 
18  said  to  drain  an  extent  of  sixty  thousand  square  miles.  It  iioasesscs 
the  other  character  which  has  been  mentioned,  of  being  frequently 
reduced  to  a mere  string  of  pools.  The  Darling,  Murnimbidgeo, 
and  Lachlan,  unite  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  and 
their  joint  stream  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  .Murray,  which  after 
passing  through  Lake  Alexandria,  enters  the  sea  at  Encounter  Bay. 
The  surface  drained  by  these  streams  is  aliout  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  square  miles. 

Another  remarkable  occurrence  observed  in  these  western  waters, 
IS  the  disappearance  of  a river  in  swampy  lands,  where,  as  is  sup- 


* in  (he  diluvial  flats  along  tbo  rivera^  the  wheat  emp  is  usually  about  lwcnty*5ve 
bushels  lo  the  acre.  Forty  to  R»rty*five  bushels  have  bf.ien  olrtaiucd,  but  such  en^  are 
very  unusual. 
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posed,  it  is  swallowed  tip  by  the  caverns  in  the  limestone  rooks. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Macquarie,  which  has  its  source  near 
Bathurst. 

According  to  all  accounts,  salt  i.s  very  generally  diffused  throughout 
New  South  Wales,  and  even  all  Australia.  It  has  been  reported  as 
being  found  in  masses  in  the  sandstone,  but  no  specimens  of  it  were 
obtained  by  the  E,vpcdition.  Scarcely  a well  is  dug  in  the  interior 
which  is  not  brackish ; and,  accortling  to  Major  Mitchell,  Captain 
Sturt,  Oxley,  and  others,  many  of  the  rivers  are  quite  saline  in  parte 
of  their  course.  The  northern  tributaries  of  the  Hunter  and  Darling 
are  instances  of  this. 

The  lakes  are  also  said  to  be  saline,  and  in  some  instances  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  afford  a large  and  profitable  yield  of  salt ; but  being 
very  far  in  the  interior,  and  without  the  means  of  tran.s|iortation,  they 
are  of  little  value.  Along  the  south  coast  of  Australia,  such  lakes 
are  described  as  existing  near  the  sea,  and  may  possibly  prove  of 
some  value  to  that  jiortiou  of  New  Holland. 

Lead  and  iron  have  been  found  in  small  quantities ; the  deposits 
of  the  former  are  all  trifling.  Those  of  the  latter  afford  too  impure 
an  ore,  and  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  bo  worked. 

The  minerals  stated  to  be  found  in  Australia,  sitecimena  of  which 
were  procured  for  the  E.xpcdition,  arc,  chalcedony,  agates,  jasper, 
quartz,  augite,  and  stilbite,  feldspar,  arragonite,  gypsum,  chlorite, 
mica  in  granite ; sulphur  and  alum,  galena  and  plumbago,  magnetic 
iron,  iron  pyrites,  and  bicsalt. 

Fossils  appear  to  be  confined  to  particular  localities,  but  are  by  no 
means  rare. 

Columns  of  basalt  of  great  regularity  are  found  on  the  coast  of 
lUawarra,  but  the  articulations  are  all  plane. 

The  water  is  much  impregnated  with  alum  and  iron,  and  its  use  is 
avoided  by  the  inhabitants. 

Deserts  covered  with  saline  plants  are  said  to  be  fretiuently  met  wfith. 

Mitchell,  in  his  travels  in  New  South  Wales,  speaks  of  the 
different  heights  of  the  ranges  of  mountains  in  this  country,  some  of 
them  in  the  southern  and  some  in  the  eastern  portion,  as  being 
covered  with  snow,  and  rising  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  To  the  Blue  Mountain  range  he  ascribes  a height  of  three 
thousand  four  hundrtxl  feet,  composed  entirely  of  sand ; beyond  this 
the  granite  or  dividing  range  occurs,  which  is  only  two  thousand  two 
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huudrwl  feet  in  licifjht.  The  Canolxjhis  Mountainn,  further  to  the 
westwsuxi,  are  four  thouj<an<3  four  hundred  ami  sixty-onc  feet  high, 
and  of  primitive  roc*k ; In^yond  these  tlie  extensive  plains  of  the 
interior,  llie  valley  of  Millewa  or  Murray  River,  seem  again  to  be 
entirely  composed  of  sedimentary  ixx'ks,  sin.ilar  to  the  sjmdstone  of 
the  coast. 

The  climate  of  Australia  may  tn^  considered  generally  as  very  dry  ; 
the  irregularity  of  the  nuns,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  all  prove  that 
it  is  so;  yet  the  arhlily  is  not  marked,  u.s  in  other  countries,  by  a 
geuend  tendency  in  the  plants  to  produce  tiiorns,  although  tlie 
j)cculiarity  of  the  vegetation  makes  the  dryness  ap{mrent  in  other 
wavs.  From  all  accounts,  New  South  Wales  is  subject  to  as  great 
atmospheric  vicissitudes,  us  the  middle  United  States.  For  a series 
of  years,  droughts  will  occur,  which  in  turn  give  place  to  years  of 
successive  floods,  and  these  prevail  to  an  extent  that  can  hardly  be 
crediU*d,  were  it  not  that  the  account  has  l>een  received  from  good 
authority.  As  a striking  in.stance  of  it,  Oxley,  in  his  exploring 
journeys  into  the  interior,  in  IS17,  found  the  country  every  where 
overflowed,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  proceeding;  while  Mitchell, 
in  1S35,  in  the  same  districts,  wu.h  continually  iu  danger  of  {>erish’ 
ing  from  thirst.  'I'ho  latter  states  lhal  he  found  uiiios  (or  fresli- 
w'ater  mussels)  sticking  in  the  banks  of  rivers  uiul  ])onds  alx>ve 
the  level  of  the  water;  and  also  dead  trees  and  saplings  iu  similar 
situations. 

This  alternate  change  must  exert  a great  influence  on  the  jiroduc- 
tions  of  the  .soil;  the  nvers  causing  to  tlow,  and  their  Uxls  becoming 
as  it  were  dry,  with  the  exception  of  tlu;  p(X)ls  liereUifore  spoken  of, 
must  likewisii  have  an  influence.  The  prevailing  westerly  winds 
sweep  with  force  over  the  wiiole  country,  blighting  all  they  touch. 
Tlic  eflect  of  thest*  hot  winds  is  remarkable,  for  they  wdll  in  a few 
hours  entirely  destroy  the  crops.  l>y  extracting  all  tlic  moisture  from 
the  grain,  cum  after  it  is  formed,  and  almost  reiuly  for  harvest;  and 
the  only  jwrlion  tliat  is  left  is  that  wliicli  lias  been  sheltered  by  trees, 
hedges,  or  fences.  'Fliey  thus  destroy  the  prospect  of  the  husband- 
man when  his  crops  are  ready  fur  the  sickle.  It  is  thought,  and  1 
should  imagine  with  rea.son,  that  were  the  lllue  Mountains  a more 
lofty  range,  this  w’ould  not  he  the  case,  as  they  would  have  a tendency 
to  continue  the  supplies  to  the  slreains  throughout  the  year,  by  the 
coiideiisatiun  of  the  vapour  from  the  mru. 
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Tliesc  hot  winds  come  from  the  direction  of  the  Bhte  Mountains, 
and,  w'hat  seems  remarkable,  arc  not  felt  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mounUiins,  or  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Yet  the  e.Ytent  between 
the  coast  and  the  mountains  is  not  sulFicient  to  produce  these  winds, 
being  only  forty-five  inihss;  and  if  they  proceed  from  the  interior, 
they  must  pass  over  those  mountains,  an  elevation  in  some  places  of 
three  thousand  four  hundred  feet.  Their  great  destructivene.ss  is 
undoubtedly  caused  by  their  capacity  for  moisture,  although  few' 
observations  have  as  yet  (as  far  as  I was  able  to  obtain  information) 
been  made  upon  them,  except  in  relation  to  the  blight  they  occasion. 
It  has  been  found  that  fields  which  have  a line  of  woods  on  the  side 
whence  they  blow,  escape  injury.  The  harvest  immediately  on  the 
line  of  the  coast  docs  not  sufl'or  so  much,  being  exempted  in  part 
from  their  withering  influence  by  the  moisture  that  is  imbibed  from 
the  sea. 

There  is  a portion  of  this  country  that  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  aridity,  namely,  the  district  of  lllawarra.  Tliis  forms 
a belt  of  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  has  the  range  of  the 
Kangaroo  Hills  just  behind  it,  of  one  thousand  feet;  these  are  sufli- 
cicntly  high  at  this  distance  from  the  coast  to  condense  the  moisture, 
and  also  to  protect  the  di-strict  from  the  blighting  cflccts  of  the 
blasts  from  the  interior. 

One  is  entirely  unprejMired  for  the  alleged  facts  in  relation  to  this 
country;  for  instance,  Mitchell  in  his  journey  to  the  south  and  west, 
during  the  four  winter  montlis,  witnessed  no  precipitation  of  moisture 
except  frosts  in  the  mornings,  and  the  thermometer  was  often  below 
the  freezing  point.  Violent  winds  occur,  which  have  obtained  the 
name  of  brick-fielders.  They  are  nothing  mote  than  a kind  of  gust 
jiecnliar  to  the  environs  of  Sydney,  after  a sultry  day.  During  one  of 
these  gusts  Uttle  or  no  rain  falls,  though  the  wind  frequently  aj>- 
proaclies  a hurricane  in  force.  These  winds  get  their  name  from 
bringing  the  dust  from  the  brick-fields,  formerly  in  the  suburbs  of 
Sydney,  but  which  are  now  almost  entirely  built  over.  The  tempera- 
ture during  the  blow  generally  falls  twenty  or  twenty-five  degrees, 
in  the  space  of  as  many  minutes ; the  dust  is  very  great,  and  the 
wind  so  strong,  tis  to  cause  apprehension  le.st  the  houses  .should  lie 
unroofed,  or  the  chimneys  thrown  down.  Our  standard  barometer 
was  carefully  watched  during  the  coming  on  of  two  of  these 
gusts,  and  found  to  fall  0-200  in. : the  first  time,  and  the  second  only 
0 020  in. ; but  the  temjierature  fell  each  time  about  ten  degrees.  They 
voi..  II.  47 
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were  not,  however,  true  brick-fielders,  or  such  as  a resident  would 
so  denominate. 

Snow  ha.s  been  known  to  fall  in  Sydney,  but  so  rarely,  that  we 
were  told  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  doubtful  as  to  its  nature.  On 
the  mountains  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  in  the  winter  season  is  always 
seen  on  those  in  the  New  England  district,  which,  although  three 
or  four  <legree.s  to  the  northward  of  Sydney,  enjoy  a much  cooler 
climate. 

Major  Mitchell  often  found  that  the  tcm]icrature  exceeded  100°  of 
I'ahrenheit.  The  heat  was,  of  course,  very  opprcs-sive,  and  more  so 
on  account  of  the  little  shade  the  native  trees  afford.  The  difference 
of  tem|)erature  between  the  day  and  night  is  great,  but  upon  this 
ix)int  I was  able  to  get  but  little  information ; the  meteorological 
registers  tliat  have  been  kept  at  Sydney,  have  omitted  the  night  hours 
altogether. 

1 have  been  favoured  since  my  return  with  the  abstract  returns  of 
the  meteorological  registers  during  parts  of  the  years  1840  and  ’41, 
kept  at  the  South  Head  of  Port  Jackson,  two  huudral  and  fifty-four 
feet  alsjve  the  level  of  the  sea.  Being  kept  immediately  at  the  sea- 
coast,  this  record  does  not  furnish  so  satisfactory  an  account  of 
the  climate,  as  if  the  place  of  observation  bad  been  farther  in  the 
interior.  I have  ahso  those  kept  at  Port  Macquarie  to  the  north, 
and  at  Port  Philip  to  the  south ; the  following  are  some  of  the  results 
from  them. 

During  the  winter  months,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  they  have  the  winds  from  the  south  to  the  west 
quarter,  blowing  strong  and  cold,  not  unlike  our  northeast  winds, 
accompanied  by  rain.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  winter 
of  1840  was  35-25  inches;  in  1841,  45  00  inches.  The  temperature 
during  this  season  is  from  40°  to  78°,  mean  temperature,  66°.  During 
the  summer  months,  October,  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  ea.sterly  winds  prevail,  and  the  teiU}H?rature  varies  from 
56°  to  90° ; the  mean  temperature  being  about  78°.  On  the  south 
coast,  as  apjtears  from  the  tables  kept  at  Port  Philip,  the  winds  pursue 
a reversed  order;  for  during  the  summer  months  they  arc  found 
to  prevail  from  the  southward  and  westward,  whilst  in  winter  they 
come  from  the  eastward.  The  mean  standing  of  the  barometer  seems 
to  be  higher  at  Pott  Philip  than  at  Port  JacEson  and  Port  Mac- 
quarie ; its  range  is  within  0-5  inches,  and  at  the  two  latter  places  it 
seldom  reached  30  000  inches.  During  our  slay  at  Sydney,  the  range 
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of  the  barometer  was  generally  higher  than  this.  The  temperature  of 
the  winter  months  varies  from  35°  to  65° ; the  mean  is  about  47° ; and 
that  of  the  summer  months  from  60°  to  98°,  the  mean  being  68°. 

The  above  olwervations  relative  to  the  winds  on  the  south  and 
eastern  coast,  will  serve  to  explain  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
resulted  from  vessels  taking  the  southern  route  round  New  Holland, 
to  proceed  west.  These,  during  some  seasons  of  the  year,  have  met 
constant  head  winds  and  storms.  It  would  seem  that  the  most 
feasible  time  to  make  the  southern  passage  to  the  westward,  is  during 
the  winter  months.  The  probable  cause  of  this  difference  is  the 
immense  vacuum  which  is  formed  on  the  va.st  plains  in  the  interior 
of  New  Holland  during  the  summer,  that  is  supplied  by  these 
southerly  winds.  But  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  these  w’inds 
prevail  at  any  distance  from  the  land.  They  were  described  to  me 
rather  as  regular  breezes,  prevailing  during  the  day,  moderating 
towards  night,  and  succeeded  by  light  land-winds  until  the  following 
morning.  The  intermediate  months  between  the  summer  and 
winter,  or  those  about  the  equinoxes,  are  attended  with  variable 
winds  and  uncertain  weather,  but  from  information  I received,  they 
do  not  appear  to  suffer  here  from  very  violent  gales  during  these 
seasons.  Severe  gales  are,  however,  experienced  at  these  seasons  at 
New  Zealand,  in  the  same  latitude,  of  which  I shall  speak  hereafter. 

Our  own  results  for  the  time  we  stayed  in  Australia  will  be  found 
under  their  appropriate  head.  At  Sydney  I found  a great  variety  of 
opinions  existing  about  the  climate.  During  our  stay  the  weather 
was  unfavourable  for  ,all  astronomical  observations,  and  almost  the 
whole  time  cloudy  or  rainy.  It  was  amusing  to  find  many  of  those 
to  whom  I had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction,  apologizing  for  the 
Ijadness  of  the  weather.  It  brought  forcibly  to  my  recollection,  the 
fault  that  Captain  Basil  Hall  finds  with  the  jieople  of  the  United 
Slates,  but  was  far  from  being  annoying  to  me.  I have  but  little 
doubt,  that  the  climate  is,  generally  speaking,  a healthy  one,  and  not 
unlike  that  of  some  [tarts  of  our  own  country.  The  colony  is 
subject  to  occasional  epidemics,  and  from  the  best  information  I 
could  procure,  it  is  thought  that  the  mortality  is  about  one  in  forty- 
three  ; this  may  be  calleid  a very  small  pro[K>r1ion,  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  great  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  that  is  con- 
sumed. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  vegetation  of  New  South  Wales 
presents  many  peculiarities.  The  character  of  its  productions  is 
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totally  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  jxrrtions  of  the  globe.  The 
gum  trees,  Norfolk  pines,  and  those  of  Moreton  Bay,  attract  atten- 
tion from  their  scattered  appearance,  and  peculiar  foliage.  All 
these,  have  a dark  and  sombre  hue.  A remark  made  by  one  of  our 
gentlemen  is  characteristic  of  the  former,  “ that  they  were  ghosts  of 
trees.”  The  leaves  Uniig  set  etlgewise  cau.scs  this  appearance,  and 
in  consetpience  give  little  or  no  sinule.  This  peculiar  |s>sition  of  the 
leaf  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  KuciUypli  than  in  other  genera,  for 
in  them  the  leaves  are  all  [wndant,  while  the  leaves  in  the  other 
genera  are  usually  upright,  rigid,  and  somewhat  a.s  may  bo  seen  in 
the  .Acacias  and  other  tribes.  It  was  observed  that  larth  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  were  much  alike,  having  as  it  were,  two  upjier  surfaces. 
VVhethei  any  physiological  purpose  has  been  a.ssigned  for  such  an 
arrangement  I have  not  been  informed. 

According  to  olrservatious  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, the  great  mass  of  the  vegetation  of  Australia  belongs  to  the 
natural  orders  of  Myrtacca-,  Leguminosse,  Proteaccie,  Kpacrideas  and 
Com  posit*. 

The  most  common  genera  are  Eucalyptus  and  Acacia.  Many 
tree's  of  one  of  the  species  of  the  former  genus  were  seen  one  hundreil 
and  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  with  a girth,  alxnit  .six  feet  from  the 
ground,  of  eighteen  feet.  This  species  is  called  by  the  settlers  black 
gum,  and  is  much  used  for  domestic  purposes,  particularly  its  bark, 
with  which  they  cover  their  huts  and  houses.  The  dilaterl  foliaceous 
acacias  are  very  numerous,  and  are  objects  of  attraction  from  their 
gay  and  fragrant  blossoms.  The  trees  which  present  the  greatest 
variety  of  species,  arc  those  known  as  gum  trees,  viz. : blue  gum, 
gray  gum,  flooded  gum,  iron  bark,  and  stringy  bark.  The  leaves 
of  these  gum  trees  have  a (mwerful  aromatic  flavour,  and  a la.^te 
approaching  to  camphor.  They  are  used  in  the  colony  for  a variety 
of  purposes,  according  to  their  ipiality.  Thus,  the  blue  gum,  (Euca- 
lyptus piperita,)  is  employed  for  ship-building;  the  iron  gum, 
(Eucalyptus  resinifeni,)  for  fencing;  and  the  gray  gum,  black-butted 
gum,  for  Ixanls  and  plank. 

The  Norfolk  Island  pine,  (.kraucaria  excelsa,)  is  used  for  cabinet- 
work ; the  swamp  oak,  (Casuarina  torulosa.)  for  shingles  and  cabinet- 
work, as  is  the  cc<lar  (Ccdrela  australis,)  which  grows  to  a very 
large  size ; the  turpentine  woixi,  (Tristania  arbicans,)  for  l»oat-build- 
ing;  the  pear  tree,  (Xylomclum  pyriforme,)  the  apple,  (Angophora 
lauceolata,)  the  inouutaiu-ash,  sallow,  sa.s.safras,  and  several  kinds  of 
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wood  which  they  calletl  ‘‘  Curaijong,”  were  also  observed  in  use,  but 
the  trees  were  not  seen. 

The  grass  tree  (Xaiilhorrlnea  ha.stilis)  did  not  equal  our  expecta- 
tions, which  were  protmbly  too  highly  rai-sed  by  the  <lescriptions  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  us;  yet  when  in  flower  it  must  Ixj  a con- 
spicuous oliject,  and  in  all  stages  of  growth  suits  well  for  the  fore- 
ground of  a picture. 

Among  the  most  singular  of  the.  pro<luctions  of  Australia  arc  the 
wooden  jmars,  as  they  are  calletl.  These  have  a close  external 
resemblance  to  the  fruit  whose  name  they  bear,  but  are  ligneous 
within.  Another  of  the  fruits  is  a cherry  whose  stone  is  external, 
and  would  be  similar  to  our  fruit  of  that  name  were  the  kernel  in  its 
proper  place.  The  pit  adheres  firmly  to  the  pulp,  which  is  of  the 
size  of  a pi.stoI-bullet,  but  the  fruit  shrinks  when  riiic  to  that  of  a buck- 
shot. The  ]>ear  grows  on  a low  shrub,  the  cherry  on  a large  bush. 

I have  before  remarked  how  difleront  the  "forest,”  so  called  in 
New  South  Wales,  is  from  what  is  understixxl  by  the  term  elsewhere. 
Tho  want  of  close  growth  is  not  the  otdy  remarkable  appr-arance,  but 
the  absence  of  all  decayed  foliage  is  also  extraordinary.  The  ground 
is  clear  of  any  fallen  leaves,  and  every  thing  betoken.s  that  perennial 
verdure  is  here  the  order  of  things.  These  two  features  combiiusl, 
give  the  forests  of  Australia  the  air  of  a neatly-kept  [>ark.  Annual 
plants,  (if  so  they  can  be  called,)  abound  in  the  forest,  re([uiring,  it 
is  said,  more  than  a single  year  to  bring  their  seeds  to  maturity. 
There  were  instances  we  were  told  of  cro|>s  of  grain  remaining  three 
years  in  the  ground.  A few  plants  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
are,  it  is  well  known,  only  brought  into  existence,  after  a lapse  of 
years,  and  others  give  repeated  crops  during  the  same  year.  That 
these  types,  so  rare  in  other  countries,  shoidd  be  abundant  in  Au.s- 
tralia,-  is  not  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  they  are  but 
instances  of  an  almost  complete  diversity  between  the  natural  history 
of  this  country  and  that  of  other  regions. 

The  timber  of  the  Australian  trees  is  generally  of  greater  specific 
gravity  than  water. 

The  remark,  that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  arc  wood,  and  their  wood 
iron,  is  not  inappropriate  to  most  of  the  plants  of  this  country.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  inferred  that  all  the  plants  are  different  from  those 
of  other  countries;  so  far  from  this  being  the  cascf  a considerahlo 
admixture  of  ordinary  forms  was  met  with,  Among  these  were  a 
great  variety  of  grasses,  some  of  which  were  before  considered  to  be 
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peculiar  to  North  America;  many  oilier  forms  decide«ny  North 
American  were  also  met  with,  a circumstance  which,  from  the 
difference  of  geot'raphical  position,  distance,  and  climate,  was  not 
to  be  expected ; but  for  these  details  1 must  refer  to  the  Botanical 
Report. 

All  seem  to  have  been  struck  w ith  the  apparent  monotony  of  the 
scenery,  foliage,  and  flora,  although  in  reality  the  latter  presents 
great  variety.  The  general  sentiment  was,  that  they  were  fatigued 
by  it,  which  is  not  a little  surprising,  as  the  Australian  Flora  rivals  in 
number  of  sfiecies  that  of  Brazil.  This  feeling  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  overpowering  impression  that  is  made  by  the  gum  trees,  whose 
foliage  is  of  » dark  sombre  green.  There  is  also  something  in  the 
general  alisence  of  underbrush ; and  the  trees  are  so  distant  from  one 
another  that  there  is  no  need  of  roads,  so  that  a carriage  may  drive 
any  where. 

The  trees  are  in  general  tall  in  pro|iortiun  to  their  diameter,  with 
an  umbrella  top,  and  have  the  ap|>earancc  of  being  thinly  clail  in 
foliage.  No  woody  vines  are  to  Iks  seen,  nor  any  parasitic  plants. 
In  many  places  a stunted  growth  of  detached  shrulw,  called  in  the 
colony  “ scrub,”  exists,  which  might  bo  termed  one  of  their  “ forests" 
in  a dwarf  shape. 

In  the  Illawarra  district  a totally  distinct  state  of  things  exists. 
Here  is  to  be  found  all  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropics — lofty  palms, 
among  them  the  Corypha  australis,  with  tree-ferns  of  two  or  more 
varieties,  dilfcreut  sfiecies  of  Ficus,  a scandent  Piper,  and  very  many 
vines.  The  forest  of  this  district  is  thick,  and  alive  with  animal 
Ufe. 

This  district  is  alwut  fifty  miles  long,  and  forms  a semicircular 
area  about  thirty  miles  in  its  greatest  width.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
situation  of  this  district  would  tend  to  show  what  would  have  lx«)n 
tlie  probable  state  of  New  llollund,  or  nither  its  eastern  side,  if  the 
mountains  were  sufficiently  high  to  intercept  the  moisture  of  the 
ocean,  and  prevent  the  access  to  it  of  the  dry  hot  winds  from  the 
interior.  Illawarra  may  be  termcil  the  granary  of  New  South  Wales; 
here  the  crops  seldom  if  ever  fail,  and  are  very  abundant. 

The  flower-gardens  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  would 
do  crerlit  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  are 
the  Botanic  Garden  and  that  of  Mr.  .M'Leay.  The  latter  particularly 
interested  us.  It  is  situated  on  Klizabeth  Bay,  beyond  or  within 
Wooloomoloo.  The  house,  which  displays  much  taste,  is  built  of 
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nandstone,  and  ia  situated  beneath  a hill,  and  on  a knoll  about  fil\y 
feet  above  the  water.  In  front  of  it  is  a lawn  bounded  by  a parapet 
wall,  and  between  this  and  the  water  are  several  acres  of  land  very 
tastefully  laid  out  as  an  arboretum  and  flower-garden.  Copses  of 
native  trees  have  lieen  judiciously  left  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  grounds,  and  not  only  protect  them  from  the  injurious  winds, 
but  add  greatly  to  their  beauty.  The  garden  is  intersected  by  many 
walks,  leading  to  the  best  points  of  view.  It  contains  many  rare  and 
fine  specimens  of  plants  from  England,  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  East  Indies,  and  America.  A splendid  specimen  of  the 
Acrostichum  grande,  or  Stag-horn,  from  Moreton  Bay,  was  seen 
suspended  from  a tree. 


The  Norfolk  Island  pine,  and  that  from  Moreton  Bay,  (the  Arau- 
caria Cunninghamii,)  thought  by  some  to  be  as  handsome  a tree 
as  the  one  from  Norfolk  Islmid,  were  also  among  the  plantations. 
From  the  flower-garden  a walk  leads  through  a lattice-work  bower. 
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covered  with  native  Biernonia.s  and  Pa-ision-flowera,  into  the  kitchen 
and  fruit-garden.  These  we  found  well  stocked  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables of  almost  all  Kiiropean  kinds,  which  seem  to  thrive  particularly 
well  here.  The  kindneas,  attention,  and  hospitalitj',  with  which  we 
were  rt'ccivcd  and  treated,  will  long  l)e  gratefully  remembered.  To 
Mr.  M’Leay,  the  Ex[x-dition  is  indebted  for  much  aid,  and  through 
him  our  collections  were  increiLsed.  The  English  oak  thrives  well, 
and  many  line  specimens  of  it  were  seen.  Prom  the  information  I 
have  receive<i,  very  many  of  the  .\u.stralian  plants  succeed  admirably 
in  England. 

The  soil  of  Sydney  consists  of  black  mould,  mixed  with  a clean 
white  sand.  The  (|uantity  of  sand  is  such,  as  in  the  dry  seasons  to 
affect  the  vegetation.  This  sand  I understood  is  now  exported  to 
England  at  a great  profit,  l«ing  found  a valuable  article  in  the 
manufacture  of  plate  glass.  This  soil,  however,  is  made  to  yield  a 
plentifid  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  the  display  exhibited  at 
the  horticultural  exhibition  wa.s  highly  criditable,  not  only  for  the 
perfection  to  which  the  productions  had  Iwen  brought,  but  for  their 
great  variety.  The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  largo  niarket-hou.se  in 
George  Street,  which  was  tastefully'  decorateil  for  the  occasion  with 
branches  and  festoons  of  flowers.  In  front  of  the  disir  was  an  arch 
formed  of  taauitifiil  flowers,  with  the  motto  “.\dvance.  Australia,” 
surmounUsl  by  a crown,  and  the  letters  V.  11.  in  yellow  flowers. 
Behind  this  the  b,and  was  stationed,  which,  on  onr  entrance,  struck 
up  Yankee  Disslle.  Tickets  were  sent  to  the  consul  for  those  be- 
longing to  the  s<|uadron.  There  were  a great  many  fSouth  Americsin 
plants  in  pots.  A premium  was  received  for  Tro|iaK)lum  (leiita- 
pliyllum,  .Maurandya  Barclayaua,  and  for  two  K|x;cies  of  Calceolaria. 
There  were  likewise  Amaryllis  belladonna  and  umliellata,  Bouvardia 
triphylla,  ('oba’a  scanden.s,  and  several  Pa-ssifloras,  and  a variety  of 
Hyacinths,  Dahlias,  Tuberoses.  Ate.,  all  line. 

The  grapes  exhibited  were  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  in  very 
large  clusters.  Nectarines,  peaches,  apples,  ]>curs,  small  oranges, 
shaddocks,  pine-apples,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts,  were  also  in  abun- 
dance. 

After  viewing  the  fruit  we  examined  the  vegetables,  which  con- 
sisted of  jKitatoc.s,  carrots,  turnips,  very  large  pumjikins,  cucumbers, 
cabbages  of  different  kinds  and  very  line,  particularly  the  curled 
Savoy  and  early  York,  tomatoes,  celery,  squashes,  vegetable  marrow, 
beets,  capsicums,  and  beaus. 
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After  the  vegetables  came  specimen.s  of  native  wines,  and  a silver 
cup  was  given  as  a premium  for  the  beat.  The  white  wine  resembled 
hock  in  taste ; the  red,  claret.  The  climate  is  thought  to  be  favourable 
to  the  production  of  the  grape.  The  first  wine  made  in  the  colony 
w'as  by  Mr.  Blaxland,  on  his  e.state  at  New'ington. 

The  premiums  were  silver  medals.  A very  handsome  gold  one 
was  also  exhibited,  w'hich  was  to  be  given  the  next  year  for  the  best 
crop  of  wheat. 

There  was  a targe  concourse  of  visiters,  all  seemingly  much  inte- 
rested in  the  exhibition,  which  was  open  from  one  o’clock  until  six. 
The  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  of  the  following  day  were  for  the 
l)cncfit  of  the  poor. 

There  are  a variety  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  near 
Sydney,  which,  being  out  of  season,  were  not  exhibited ; but  to  show 
the  great  variety  this  climate  produces,  it  is  as  well  to  mention  them, 
viz. : English  cherries,  plums,  raspberries,  figs,  water  and  musk- 
melons,  filberts,  citrons,  lemons,  strawberries,  greuadillas,  olives,  and 
a species  of  cherimoyer ; and  for  vegetables,  asparagus,  cauliflower, 
lettuce,  radishes,  spinach,  broccoli,  artichokes,  egg-plant,  mustard, 
and  capers. 

They  have  many  imjmrted  varieties  of  grapes.  Sir  John  Jamison 
is  now  making  experiments  on  bis  estate  to  eflect  their  successful 
growth,  and  manufacture  wine.  He  has  obtained  cultivators  both 
from  Madeira  and  the  Rhine,  to  superintend  his  vineyard  and  vin- 
tage. The  reports  made  yearly  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  hold  out 
well-founded  hopes  of  success. 

Several  good  nurseries  of  fruit  trees  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Para- 
matta, and  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Sydney  also  furnishes  trees  to  the 
cultivators. 

The  grains  grown  in  the  colony  are,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  Indian 
corn,  and  oats.  The  wheat  yields  from  six  to  twenty-five  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  on  some  low  ground  as  high  as  thirty-five  bushels.  Its 
weight  per  bushel  is  sixty'-two  pounds.  The  crops  of  this  grain  are 
subject  to  great  fluctuations,  and  the  most  promising  appearance  may 
in  a single  day  be  entirely  destroyerl. 

Tobacco  has  been  cultivated,  and  it  is  thought  will  succeed;  but 
the  freguent  frosts  render  it  a very  uncertain  crop. 

Cotton  has  been  attempted,  but  with  little  success.  The  value  of 
pasturage,  and  its  profitable  yield  in  sheep-walks,  will  long  be  a bar 
to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  any  plants  that  require  much  labour  in 
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tlioir  production.  Our  horticulturist  remarks,  that  cherries  do  not 
succeed  well,  beinir  affected  by  the  dry  cuttinij  winds  which  occur  in 
the  blossoming  season. 

The  orange,  citron,  and  lemon  trees  present  a scraggy  and  yellow 
appearance,  and  produce  small  and  insipid  fruit,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  tropics.  Peaches  thrive,  and  grow  in  large  i)Uantities, 
and  of  high  flavour.  Every  farmer  has  hts  peach  orchard ; and  the 
fruit  is  so  plenty  that  they  fatten  their  pigs  on  them. 

The  natives  of  Australia  arc  fast  disappearing.  The  entire  abo- 
riginal population  ot  Australia  has  iH’en  esliinated  as  high  as  two 
hundred  thousand ; this  estimate  is  fouiuh'd  on  the  supi>osition  that 
the  unexplored  regions  of  the  country  do  not  differ  materially  from 
that  part  of  it  which  Ls  known,  which  cannot  well  Ix'  the  case.  Other 
estimates,  and  probably  much  nearer  the  truth,  are  given  at  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  thousand. 

The  ravages  of  intoxication  and  disease,  combined  with  their  occa- 
sional warfare,  will  readily  account  for  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  native  population ; and  but  a few  more  years  will  suffice  for  the 
now  scanty  |K)pulation  to  become  extinct.  In  1S35,  the  Surveyor- 
General,  Mitchell,  estimated  that  in  alsiut  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
colony,  which  he  had  examimsl,  the  natives  did  not  exceed  six 
thousand  in  number;  they  are  in  many  |>arts  most  wretctiLsI-looking 
beings,  and  incorrigible  beggars;  the  moment  they  see  a stranger, 
he  is  fairly  tormented  to  give  something ; a shilling  or  a six-ponce 
contents  many,  and  when  laid  out  for  rum,  or  bread,  is  shared  by 
all  ))resent. 

The  introduction  of  Euroiiean  arts  has  caused  but  little  improvt^ 
ment,  while  the  vices  which  accompany  them  have  been  the  banc  of 
the  native  |M>puIation,  which  has  thus  acipiired  a fondnc.ss  for  ardent 
spirits  and  tobacco.  The  natives  usually  lead  a wandering,  vagaltond 
life,  hanging  about  the  houses  of  the  settlers,  where  they  are  well 
treated,  and  doing  little  jobs  for  a slight  recomjtense  in  the  above 
articles.  Their  habitations  are  mere  teni])orary  shelters,  formed  ol 
boughs  and  bark  piltnl  up  agaiu.st  the  stump  of  a fallen  tree,  rather 
to  shield  them  from  the  wind  than  for  a regular  habitation ; the 
reason  for  this  may  be,  that  owing  to  superstitious  scruples  they 
never  encamp  in  one  s|s)t  three  nights  in  suecc-ssion.  At  Illawarra. 
their  huts  were  made  by  setting  two  forked  .sticks  upright,  on 
which  another  was  laid  borixontally ; on  the  latter,  one  end  of 
pieces  of  bark,  taken  from  the  nearest  gum  tree,  is  laid,  while  the 
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Other  ead  rests  ujion  the  ground.  A fire  is  built  on  the  open  side, 
which  not  only  warm.s  them,  but  keeps  off  the  myriads  of  musquitoes 
and  other  insects.  As  many  as  can  enter  such  a hut,  take  shelter  in 
it,  lying  upon  the  soft  bark  of  the  ti  tree. 


?f*T|VR  HLT,  NEW  *OC’lW 

The  natives  of  Australia  differ  from  any  oilier  race  of  men,  in 
features,  complexion,  habits,  and  lan^'ua^e.  Their  colour  and  fea> 
lures  assimilate  them  to  the  African  type;  their  long,  black,  silky 
hair  has  a resemblance  to  the  Malays;  in  their  language  they 
approximate  more  nearly  to  our  American  Indians;  while  there  is 
much  in  their  ph)>ical  traits,  manners,  and  customs,  to  which  no 
analogy  can  be  traced  in  any  other  people. 

The  natives  are  of  middle  height,  |>erhaps  a little  above  it;  they  are 
slender  in  make,  with  long  arms  and  legs.  From  their  wandering  life, 
irregular  habits,  and  bad  food,  they  arc  extremely  meagre;  and  as 
their  thinness  is  accompanied  by  a considerable  protuberance  of  the 
alxlomen,  it  gives  to  their  figure  a distorted  and  singular  appearance 
The  cast  of  the  face  is  Is’tween  the  African  and  Malay;  the  forehead 
usually  narrow  and  high ; the  eyes  small,  black,  and  deep-set ; the 
nose  much  depres.sed  at  the  up[>er  part  between  the  eyes,  and 
widened  at  the  base,  which  is  done  in  infancy  by  the  mother,  the 
natural  sha|)c  being  of  an  aquiline  form ; the  cheek-bones  are  high, 
the  mouth  large,  and  furnished  with  strong,  well-set  teeth;  the  chin 
frequently  retreats;  the  neck  is  thin  and  short.  Their  colour  usually 
ap])roaches  chocolate,  a deep  umber,  or  reddish  black,  varying  much 
111  shade;  and  individuals  of  pure  blood  arc  sometimes  as  light- 
colourc<l  as  mulattoos.  Their  most  striking  distinction  is  their  hair, 
which  is  like  that  of  dark-hainHl  Eimqieans,  allhmigh  more  silky 
It  is  fine,  disposed  to  curl,  and  gives  them  a totally  different  appear- 
ance from  the  African,  and  also  from  the  Malay,  and  American 
Indian.  Most  of  them  liave  thick  !>cards  and  whiskers,  and  tliey  are 
more  hairy  tlian  tlie  whites,  'fhe  proportions  of  two  of  them  will 
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be  found  in  the  table  of  comparative  proportions  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  volume. 


ur  AtsraAUA. 


They  are  diffictilt  to  manace,  taking  offence  easily  when  thev  are 
ill  treated  ; and  if  any  one  attempts  to  control,  thwart,  or  restrain  their 
wandering  habits,  they  at  once  resort  to  the  woods,  and  resume  their 
primitive  mode  of  life,  subsisting  upon  fish,  grubs,  berries,  and  occa- 
sionally enjoying  a feast  of  kangaroo  or  opossum-flesh.  They  eat  the 
larv<c  of  all  kinds  of  inse<-Ls  with  great  gusto.  Those  who  reside 
upon  the  coast,  fish  with  gigs,  or  s[)ears,  which  are  usually  three- 
prongeil;  they  have  no  fish-hooks  of  their  own  manufacture. 

When  they  feel  that  they  have  been  injured  by  a white  stUtler, 
they  gratify  their  revenge  by  spearing  his  cattle;  and  it  is  said  upon 
good  autltority,  that  not  a few  of  the.  whites,  even  of  the  Ivetter  class, 
will,  when  they  can  <lo  so  with  impunity,  retaliate  in  the  blood  of 
these  wr(!tched  natives ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not 
very  scrupulous  in  distinguishing  the  guilty  from  the  innocent. 

The  natives  of  New  South  Wales  arc  a proud,  high-tempered  race  : 
each  man  is  independent  of  his  neighbour,  owning  no  suiicrior,  ami 
exacting  no  deference;  they  have  not  in  their  language  any  word 
signifying  a chief  or  superior,  nor  to  command  or  serve.  Each 
individual  is  the  source  of  his  own  comforts,  and  the  artificer  of  his 
own  household  implements  and  weapons ; and  but  for  the  love  of 
companionship,  he  might  live  with  his  family  apart  and  i.solatcd  from 
the  rest,  without  sacrificing  any  advantages  whatever.  They  have 
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an  air  of  haughtiness  and  insolence  arising  from  this  independence, 
and  nothing  will  induce  them  to  acknowledge  any  hurnaii  being  as 
their  su|>crior,  or  to  show  any  marks  of  rc.spcet.  In  illustration  of  this, 
Mr.  Watson  the  mis.sionary  is  the  only  white  man  to  whose  name 
they  prefix  “ Mr.,”  and  this  he  thinks  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  habit 
acquired  when  children  under  hi.s  authority.  All  others,  of  whatever 
rank,  they  arldre.ss  by  their  ClirLstian  or  surname.  This  does  not 
proceed  from  ignorance  on  their  part,  as  they  arc  known  to  under- 
stand the  distinctions  of  rank  among  the  whites,  and  arc  continually 
witnessing  the  subservience  and  respect  exacted  among  them.  They 
appear  to  have  a consciousness  of  independence,  which  caii.ses  them, 
on  all  occasions,  to  treat  even  the  highest  with  eipiality.  On  licing 
a.sked  to  work,  they  usually  reply,  “ White  fellow  work,  not  black 
fellow and  on  entering  a room,  they  never  remain  standing,  but 
immediately  seat  themselves. 

They  arc  not  great  talkers,  but  are  usually  silent  and  reserveil. 
They  are  generally  well-disposed,  but  dislike  to  be  much  sjioken  to, 
particularly  in  a tone  of  raillery.  An  anecdote  was  mentioned  of  a 
gentleman  amusing  himself  with  a native,  by  teasing  him,  in  perfect 
good-humour,  when  the  man  suddenly  s<‘i/xid  a billet  of  wootl,  threw 
it  at  him,  and  then  in  a great  rage  rushed  for  his  spear.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  could  be  pacified,  and  made  to  know  that  no 
insult  was  intended  ; he  then  Ivegged  that  they  would  nut  talk  to  him 
in  that  manner,  a.s  he  might  become  wild  and  ungovernable.  They 
look  upon  the  whites  with  a mixture  of  distrust  and  contempt,  and  to 
govern  them  by  threats  and  violence  is  found  impossible.  They  are 
susceptible  of  being  led  by  kind  treatment,  but  on  an  injury  or  insult 
they  immediately  take  to  the  Bush,  and  resume  their  wandering 
liabiLs.  Thev  do  not  carry  on  any  .systematic  attacks,  and  their  fears 
of  the  whites  are  so  great,  that  large  companies  of  them  have  been 
dispersetl  by  small  exploring  parties  and  a few  resolute  Stockmen. 

Though  they  are  constantly  wandering  alxnit,  yet  they  usually 
confine  themselves  to  a radius  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  the  place 
they  consider  their  residence.  If  they  venture  beyond  this,  which 
they  sometimes  do  with  a party  of  whites,  they  always  Iwlray  the 
greatest  fear  of  falling  in  with  some  Myall  or  stranger  blacks,  who 
they  say  would  put  them  to  death  immediately. 

Their  great  timidity  ha-s  caused  a false  estimate  to  be  put  ujioii 
their  character,  by  ascribing  to  it  great  ferocity  ; and,  as  an  in.stance 
of  it,  it  is  mentioned,  that  if  a piirty  of  natives  be  suddenly  approached 
in  the  interior,  who  are  unacquainted  with  white  men,  and  taken  by 
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surprise,  sup|H>8ini;  that  they  are  siirrnuiuled  and  doomed  to  death, 
luako  the  uioat  luriuus  uuaet,  and  «uli  tUuix  livu*  aa  as 

possible  : this  arises  from  the  (lanic  with  wliich  they  are  si^cd, 
doprivin;'  tiiem  temporarily  of  reason. 

They  hare  not,  properly  speaking,  any  distribution  into  tribes.  In 
their  ctsdlicts,  those  speaking  the  same  language,  and  w'ho  have 
fought  side  by  side,  are  frequently  drawn  up  in  battle-array  against 
each  other,  and  a short  lime  after  may  l>e  again  seen  acting  togetlier. 
Their  oouflicts,  for  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  wars,  are  con- 
ducted after  the  following  manucr.  The  quarrel  or  misunderstanding 
generally  arises  from  some  trivial  affair;  when  the  aggrieved  parly 
assembles  his  neighbours  to  consult  them  relative  to  the  course  to  be 
pursiuHl.  The  general  opinion  having  laicn  declared,  a messenger  is 
sent  to  aunounce  their  intention  to  commence  liostfKlies  to  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  to  fix  a day  fur  the  comhat.  The  latter  immediately 
assemble  their  friends,  and  make  preparations  for  the  approaching 
contest.  The  two  parties  on  the  day  assigned  meet,  accompanied 
by  tlic  women  and  children.  The  first  on.set  is  made  by  the  oldest 
women  (hags  they  might  be  terinc<l)  vituperating  the  opposite  aide. 
Tlien  a warrior  advances,  and  several  throws  of  spears  take  plave. 
These  are  parried  with  much  dexterity,  for  all  the  uatives  possess 
great  art  ami  skill  in  avoiding  missiles  with  their  shields.  This 
exchange  of  missiles  continues  for  some  time,  and  not  unfroquently 
emls  without  any  fatal  result.  When  one  of'eitbar'fiarty  is  killed,  a 
separation  takes  place,  succeeded  by  another  cours^of  Tecrimination, 
after  which  explanations  are  made,  the  affair  terminates,  and  hostility 
is  at  an  end  ; the  two  jiarties  meet  amicably,  buiy  the  dead,  and  join 
in  the  corrotxiry  dance. 

These  dances  are  not  only  the  usual  close  of  their  combats,  but 
are  frequent  in  time  of  peace.  They  appear  almost  necessary  to  stir 
up  their  blood ; and  under  the  excitement  they  produce,  tlie  whole 
nature  of  the  people  seems  to  be  changed.  To  a spectator,  the  effect 
of  one  of  these  exhibitions  almost  equals  that  of  a tragic  uielodrame. 

A suitable  place  for  the  performance  is  selected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  huts.  Here  a fire  is  built  by  the  women  and  boys, 
while  such  of  the  men  as  arc  to  take  a share  in  the  exhibition, 
usually  about  twenty  in  number,.  di.s.appear  to  arrange  their  per- 
sons. When  these  preparations  arc  eomjileted,  and  tlic  fire  litrns 
|[  brightly,  the  performers  are  seen  advaneitig  in  tlie_^JliitLpf^  asj^ny 
skeletons.  This  effect  is  produced  by  means  of  pipe-clay,  with 
whieh  they  |miiit  broad  white  lines  on  their  arms  and  legs,  and  on 
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the  head,  while  others  of  less  breadth  arc  drawn  aerosa  the  body, 
to  correspond  to  the  ribs.  The  music  consists  in  beating  Uine  on 
their  shields,  and  singing,  and  to  it  the  movemeuLs  of  the  dancers 
conform.  It  must  not  be  sup|)OKed  that  this  exhibition  is  a dance 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  nor  is  it  like  any  thing  that  we  saw  in  the 
South  Sea  I-slauds.  It  consists  of  tnolont  and  o<hl  movements  of  the 
arms,  legs,  and  body,  contortions  and  violent  muscular  actions,  amount- 
ing almost  to  frenzy.  The  i>erformers  appear  more  like  a child’s 
pasteboard  supple-jack  than  any  thing  human  in  their  movements. 

This  action  continues  for  a time,  and  then  the  skeletons,  fur  so  I 
may  term  them,  for  they  truly  resemble  them,  suddenly  seem  to 
vanish  and  reappear.  The  disappt‘arance  is  effected  by  merely  turn- 
ing round,  fur  the  figures  arc  painted  only  in  front,  and  their  dusky 
forms  are  lost  by  mingling  with  the  dark  background.  The  trees 
illuminated  by  the  fire,  arc  brought  out  with  some  of  the  figures  in 
Imid  relief,  while  others  were  indistinct  and  ghost-like.  All  concurred 
to  give  an  air  of  wildnesss  to  the  strange  scene.  As  the  dance  jiro- 
cceds,  the  excitement  increases,  and  those  who  a short  lime  before 
apfwared  only  half  alive,  become  full  of  animation,  and  finally  were 
obliged  to  stop  from  e.xbaustion. 

These  eorroborys  arc  the  occasion  of  much  intercourse  among  the 
tribes,  as  they  frequcnlly  make  visits  to  each  other  for  the  solo  pur- 
pose of  carrying  a new  song  for  the  dance.  They  have  several  kinds 
of  these  dances,  which  appear  to  bo  their  only  amusement.  In  their 
mu.sic  they  do  not  sound  any  of  the  common  chords,  and  the  only 
accompaniment  was  a kind  of  bass,  as  written  below,  which  was  in 
fact  only  a very  deejt-toned  grunt,  sounded,  as  ho,  ho,  ho,  very  deep  in 
the  throat.  At  the  end  of  each  dance  they  finished  with  a loud  whoo, 
or  screech,  an  octavo  above  the  key-note. 
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The  almve  is  thouaht  by  Mr.  Drayton,  not  to  l)o  entirely  native 
music,  but  the  following  lie  has  no  doubt  of ; the  words  were  given 
as  he  heard  them. 


Mrr  > ry  dunb«r  • • ro«  Merry  d«nb«x  ■ • rua 


O man  gar  mi'fry  own  dnnhnr  run  mun  gar. 


The  alKive,  as  well  as  those  which  follow,  were  obtained  from  a 
native,  who  was  on  his  way  with  the  new  song  to  hi.s  trilie. 


gunib*  • ry  jah  jim  gnii  i>  kh  gumW  - ry  jah  jim  gun  rclaii 


bang  abaag  alaang  aWng  abang  abang  *bang  abang  a. 


We  have  s«s‘n  that  the  coralrats,  of  which  mention  lias  lieen  made, 
arc  Bttendtxl  with  little  loss  of  life;  nor  arc  their  set  liattics  bloody. 
In  all  their  contests  they  seem  to  act  U|Hm  certain  principles,  well 
established  in  tlieir  co<le  of  honour,  and  firmly  adhered  to.  Ac- 
cording to  eye-witnesses  of  their  battle.s  these  are  conducted  with 
system  and  regularity.  Oil  one  occa.sioii,  the  parties  advanced 
towards  each  other  drawn  up  in  three  line.s,  with  the  women  fol- 
lowing ill  llic  rear,  and  when  they  hml  arrivetl  within  a few  roils 
of  each  other,  they  threw  their  boomcrengs  or  curved  sticks.  These, 
as  they  fell  among  their  apjxmeiiLs,  were  picked  up  by  the  women, 
and  given  to  the  warriors,  who  hurled  them  hack  to  their  original 
owners,  by  whom  they  were  again  used.  When  these  weapons 
wore  lost  or  broken,  they  then  had  recourse  to  their  spears,  which 
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lliey  throw,  parried,  and  returned  in  like  maimer,  They  then 
closed,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  their  clubs,  for  a considerable 
time.  Their  extraordinary  quickness  of  eye,  alertness,  and  agility  of 
movement,  protect  them  from  much  harm ; and  their  thickness  of 
skull  may  also  be  taken  into  account,  for  nothing  wor.'ie  than  a few 
bruises  and  broken  liinlis  resulted.  The  fight  gradually  dwindled 
down  to  a single  combat  between  two  of  the  most  determined  war- 
riors, and  when  one  of  these  was  knocked  down  by  a stunning  blow, 
another  took  his  place  and  continued  the  fight  until  one  was  severely 
injured.  The  battle  then  terminated. 

Some  of  their  personal  or  private  quarrels  are  settled  by  a sort  of 
duel,  or  rather  a trial  of  whose  head  is  hardest.  The  accused  or 
challenged  party  extends  his  head,  with  the  crown  uppermost,  towards 
his  adversary,  who  strikes  a blow  with  his  utmost  force  with  a waddy, 
which  is  the  weapon  they  usually  carry  about  them,  and  with  which 
they  punish  their  wives,  who  exhibit  generally  many  marks  from  the 
use  of  it.  The  challenger  thou  presents  his  head  in  return,  and 
blows  are  thus  continued  alteniatcly,  until  one  or  the  other  is  disa- 
bled, or  both  declare  themselves  satisfied.  Those  who  have  witue,ssed 
these  encounters  are  quite  astonished  that  every  blow  docs  not  stun 
or  kill,  for  each  of  them  would  be  fatal  to  a white  man ; but  the  great 
thickness  of  their  skulls  enables  them  to  sustain  this  violence  with 
but  little  injury. 
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Their  weapons  arc  the  spear,  club,  or  nulla  nnlla,  boomereiiir, 
ilundumcl,  and  the  bundi,  of  which  drawings  are  given  in  the  tail- 
piece at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  Their  spears  are  about  ten  feet 
long,  and  very  slender,  made  of  cane  or  woml  tapering  to  a point, 
which  is  barlxid.  They  are  light,  and  one  would  scarcely  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  could  be  flung  with  any  force ; nor  could  they 
without  the  aid  of  the,  waminera,  a straight  flat  stick,  three  feet  in 
length,  terminating  in  a socket  of  hone  or  hide,  into  which  the  end  of 
the  s|>ear  is  fi.xod.  The  waminera  is  grasjied  in  the  right  hand  by 
three  fingers,  the  spear  lying  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb. 
Previous  to  throwing  it,  a tremulous  or  vibratory  motion  is  given  to 
it,  which  is  supposrxl  to  add  to  the  accuracy  of  the  aim ; in  projecting 
the  spear,  the  wanimera  is  retained  in  the  hand,  and  the  use  of  this 
simple  contrivance  adds  greatly  to  the  projectile  force  given  to  the 
spear.  They  are  well  practised  in  the  use  of  these  weapons. 

The  nulla  nulla,  or  uta,  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  in  length, 
the  handle  being  of  a size  to  be  conveniently  grasped. 

The  dundumel  is  a weapon  u.sed  by  the  natives  of  the  interior ; it 
has  n curved  flat  handle  thirty  inches  in  length,  and  terminates  in  a 
|irojeclion  not  unlike  a hatchet ; it  is  thrown  from  the  hand  before 
coming  to  close  quarters,  and  usually  at  a very  short  distance. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  weaism  is  the  boomereng.  This  is  a 
flat  stick,  three  feet  long  and  two  inches  wide  by  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  curved  or  crooked  in  the  centre,  forming  an  obtuse  angle. 
At  first  sight  one  would  conclude  it  was  a wooden  sword,  very  rudely 
and  clumsily  made;  indeed  one  of  the  early  navigators  took  it  for 
such.  It  is  an  implement  used  both  for  war  and  in  the  cha.se.  In 
the  hands  of  a native  it  is  a missile  efficient  for  lioth,  and  is  made  to 
describe  some  most  cxtraorrlinary  curves  and  movements.  It  is 
grasped  at  one  end  in  the  right  hand,  and  is  thrown  sickle-wise, 
either  upwards  into  the  air,  or  downwards  so  us  to  strike  the  ground 
at  some  distance  from  the  thrower.  In  the  first  case  it  flies  with 
a rotary  motion,  as  its  shape  would  indicate;  after  ascending  to  a 
great  height  in  the  air,  it  suddenly  returns  in  an  elliptical  orbit  to  a 
spot  near  its  starting-[ioint.  The  nutivra  in  its  use  are  enabled  to 
strike  objects  which  lie  behind  others  with  great  precision,  and  to 
reach  those  near  as  if  hy  a back-stroke,  by  throwing  it  at  a particular 
angle.  The  diagram  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  exhibits  the  curves  at 
the  angles  of  22®,  45°,  and  6.5°,  respectively,  which  I have  obtained  in 
making  experiments  with  it.  Some  facts  which  were  spoken  of  in  its 
use,  are  remarkable.  On  throwing  it  downwards  on  the  ground,  it 
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rebounds  in  it  straiglit  line,  pursuing  a ricochet  motion  until  it  strikes 
the  object  at  which  it  is  thrown.  Uirds  and  small  animals  are  killed 
with  it,  and  it  is  also  used  in  killing  ducks.  The  most  singular 
curve  described  by  it,  is  when  thrown  into  the  air,  above  the  angle 
of  45° ; its  flight  is  always  then  backwards,  and  the  native  who  throws 
it  stands  with  his  back,  instead  of  his  face,  to  the  object  he  is  desirous 
of  hitting.  The  diagram  also  exhibits  its  fall  in  case  it  loses  its  rotary 
motion.  It  is  a favourite  weapon  with  the  natives,  and  is  frequently 
seen  ingeniously  carved. 

As  a defence  they  use  a shield  made  of  the  thick  bark  of  the  gum 
tree ; this  they  call  hiclemara.  It  is  peculiar  in  shape,  and  on  the 
coast  is  three  feet  long  by  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  with  a handle  in 
the  centre ; it  is  made  rounding.  Those  in  the  interior  arc  only  a 
three-cornered  piece  of  wood,  with  a hole  on  each  side,  through 
which  the  hand  is  thrust.  'Fhc  size  of  the.  latter  is  smaller,  being 
only  two  feet  long  and  three  or  four  inches  broad.  It  would  seem 
almost  impossible  that  so  small  a shield  should  be  sufficient  to  guard 
the  Ixxly  of  a man  ; and  nothing  but  their  (luickness  of  eye  and  hand 
could  make  it  of  any  value,  as  a protection  against  the  spem  or  club. 

The  mode  in  which  the  natives  climb  trees  was  oonsiderc»l  ex- 
traonlinary  by  those  who  witnessed  it,  although  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  feats  of  the  Polynesians  in  the  ascent  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  The  Australians  mount  a tree  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter, 
l»th  with  rapidity  and  safety.  As  they  climb  they  cut  notches 
alx)ve  them,  with  a stone  or  metal  hatchet,  large  enough  to  admit  two 
of  their  toes,  which  are  inserted  in  them,  and  support  their  weight 
until  other  holes  are  cut. 

The  natives  who  reside  upon  the  coast  us»-  canoes  wliich  are  con- 
structed as  follow’s, 

A gum  tree  that  has  a thick  and  tough  bark  is  selected ; tliis  is 
girdled,  and  the  bark  slit  so  that  by  care  a piece  of  it  may  be  stripped 
from  the  tree  large  enough  to  make  the  canoe,  which  is  usually  about 
fourteen  feet  long  and  seven  wide.  This  piece  of  bark  is  charred  on 
the  inside,  after  which  it  is  folded  in  each  end,  so  as  to  bring  the 
edges  of  the  two  halves  of  the  entire  circuit  of  the  bark  together;  in 
this  position  these  edges  arc  fastened  by  conls  and  wooden  rivets. 
The  simple  canoe  is  now  complete,  and  being  usually  about  three 
feet  wide  in  the  middle,  will  convey  half  a dozen  persoms. 

They  use  paddles  of  different  sizes,  say  from  two  to  five  feet  in 
length.  In  using  the  shorter  kind,  a paddle  is  held  in  each  hand. 
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A fire  is  commonly  carriwl  upon  a layer  of  cravel  in  the  middle  of 
the  busit : a custom  which  ap|>ears  to  arise  either  from  a natural  or 
superstitious  reluctance  to  bo  without  a fire  at  any  time.  In  this 
custom,  ns  will  be  recollected,  they  resemble  the  Fuegians,  who, 
however,  far  excel  them  in  the  art  of  constructing  canoes. 

The  social  system  and  intercourse  of  the  Australians  is  regulated 
by  custom  all  lie.  As  no  system  of  government  exists,  or  any 
acknowleilgment  of  jwwer  to  enact  laws,  they  arc  solely  guided  by 
old  usage,  and  can  give  no  account  whatever  of  its  origin.  The 
universal  reprobation  of  their  associates  which  follows  a breach  of 
ancient  customs,  has  a strong  tendency  to  preserve  a strict  observance 
of  them.  Many  of  these  customs  struck  us  as  remarkable;  those 
that  have  not  been  actually  seen  by  the  officers  of  the  Expedition, 
have  hecn  described  by  pe’rsons  entitled  to  the  fulle.st  credit. 

The  cii-stom,  (to  use  the  language  of  the  settlers,)  “of  making 
young  men,”  is  singular.  The  object  of  the  institution  seems  to  be  to 
imprint  forcibly  ujsm  the  youth  the  rules  and  observances  by  which 
his  after  life  is  to  be  governed ; and  so  strikingly  are  they  adapteil  to 
insure  good  conduct,  that  it  can  hardly  lie  believed  that  they  could 
have  originated  among  savagi’s,  such  as  the  natives  of  Australia 
now  are. 

When  the  boys  reach  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  that  of  puberty,  the 
ciders  of  the  trilie  prepare  to  initiate  them  into  the  privileges  of 
manhood.  A night  or  two  previous,  a dismal  cry  is  beard  in  tho 
woods,  which  tho  Iwys  are  told  is  the  Iliilu  calling  for  them. 
Thereu]M)u  all  tho  men  of  the  tribe  set  off  for  some  secluded  spot, 
previously  fixed  upon,  taking  with  them  the  boys  or  youths  to  l» 
initiated.  No  white  man  is  allowed  to  be  present,  and  the  precise 
nature  of  tho  ceremony  is  therefore  imkuown ; but  it  is  certain  that 
the  ceremonies  are  designed  to  try  their  courage,  fortitude,  and  the 
expertness  of  the  boys  in  reference  to  their  future  employments  in 
the  chase  and  in  war.  There  is  probably  some  difference  in  these 
ceremonies  among  the  different  tribes.  The  Wellington  station,  or 
those  of  the  interior,  for  instance,  never  knock  out  a front  tooth, 
which  is  always  done  on  the  coast. 

From  the  time  the  youths  are  initiated,  they  arc  requircil  to  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  their  elders.  This  is  the  only  control  that 
seems  to  prevail,  and  is  very  requisite  to  preserve  order  and  harmony 
in  their  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  place  of  distinc- 
tions of  rank  among  them. 
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The  youths  are  likewise  restricted  to  articles  of  diet,  not  being 
allowed  to  eat  eggs,  fish,  or  any  of  the  finer  kinds  of  opossum  or 
kangaroo.  Their  fare  is  consequently  of  a very  poor  description,  but 
as  they  grow  older  these  restrictions  are  removed,  although  at  what 
age  we  have  not  learnt;  but  after  having  paa-sed  the  middle  age,  they 
are  entirely  at  liberty  to  partake  of  all.  The  purpose  of  this  is 
tliought  to  be  not  only  to  accustom  them  to  a simple  and  hardy  way 
of  living,  but  also  that  they  should  provide  for  the  aged,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  appropriate  all  to  themselves.  Selfishness  is  therefore  no 
part  of  their  cliaracter,  and  all  oliservers  are  stnick  with  their  custom 
of  dividing  3113'  thing  tliey  may  receive  among  each  other,  a disin- 
terestedness that  is  seldom  seen  among  civilized  nations. 

To  protect  the  morals  of  the  3’outl>s,  they  are  forbidden  from  the 
time  of  their  initiation  until  their  marriage  to  speak  or  even  to  approach 
a female.  They  must  encamp  at  a distance  from  them,  and  if,  per- 
chance, one  is  seen  in  the  pathway,  they  are  obliged  to  make  a detour 
in  order  to  avoid  her.  Mr.  Watson  stated  he  had  been  often  put  to 
great  inconvenience  in  travelling  through  tlie  woods  with  a young 
native  for  his  guide,  as  he  could  never  be  induced  to  approach  an 
encampment  where  there  were  any  women. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  peculiar.  In  most  cases  the  parties 
are  betrothed  at  an  early  age,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  proper 
age,  the  young  man  claims  his  gin  or  wife. 

The  women  are  considered  as  an  article  of  property,  and  are  sold 
or  given  away  by  the  jmrents  or  relatives  wdtliout  the  least  regard  to 
their  own  wishes.  As  far  as  our  observation  w'ent,  the  women  appear 
to  take  little  care  of  their  children.  Polygamy  exists,  and  they 
will  frequently  give  one  of  their  wives  to  a friend  who  mav’  be  in 
want  of  one ; but  notwithstanding  this  laxity  they  are  extremel)’ 
jealous,  and  are  very  prompt  to  resent  any  freedom  taken  with  their 
wives.  Their  quarrels  for  the  most  part  are  occa.sioned  by  the  fair 
sex,  and  being  the  cause,  they  usuall}'  are  tlje  greatest  sufferers ; for 
the  waddy  is  applied  to  their  hcails  in  a most  munerciful  stylo,  and 
few  old  women  are  to  be  seen  who  do  not  bear  unquestionable  marks 
of  the  hard  usage  they  have  received.  The  husband  who  suspects 
another  of  seducing  his  wife,  either  kills  one  or  both  The  affair  is 
taken  up  by  the  tribe,  if  the  party  belongs  to  another,  who  inflict 
punishment  on  him  in  the  following  manner. 

The  guilty  party  is  furnished  with  a shield,  and  made  to  stand  at  a 
suitable  distance,  and  the  whole  tribe  cast  their  spears  at  him ; his 
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expertness  aud  activity  often  enable  him  to  escape  any  serious  injury, 
but  instances  do  oceur  in  which  tlie  party  is  killed.  Such  punish- 
ments arc  inflicted  with  great  formality,  upon  an  appoinbMl  day,  and 
the  whole  tribe  assemble  to  witness  it.  Tlie  jierson  most  injured 
has  the  first  throw,  aud  it  depends  ujion  the  feelings  of  the  tribe 
resiiccting  the  offence  committed,  whether  they  endeavour  to  do 
injury  to  the  culprit  or  not ; and  thus  it  may  be  supposed  that  there 
is  some  judgment  evinced  in  this  mode  of  punishment. 

The  following  account  of  the  burial  of  their  dead,  was  received 
from  the  missionary,  who  was  an  eye-witne.ss  to  it.  He  was  called 
out  one  evening  to  see  a native,  who  they  said  was  dying.  On 
repairing  to  the  camp,  he  was  too  late,  for  the  man  was  already 
deail,  aud  notwithstanding  the  short  space  of  time  that  had  elapsed, 
the  corpse  was  already  wrapped  up  for  burial.  The  legs  had  been 
bent  at  the  knees  and  hips,  and  tied  to  the  liody,  and  the  head  bent 
do«uiwards  towards  the  legs.  In  this  position  the  corpse  was  enve- 
lopeil  in  a blanket,  and  bound  round  with  many  ligatures,  so  as  to 
form  a shapeless  lump.  There  were  about  fifty  natives  pre.scnt, 
sealisl  within  a small  space  in  front.  The  women  were  raising 
dismal  lamentations  and  cutting  themselves  with  sharji  sticks ; white 
the  men  were  engaged  in  an  earnest  consultation  as  to  the  place 
which  should  be  fixed  upon  for  the  burial.  At  length  it  was  deter- 
mined to  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Macquarie,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  mission  station.  On  the  following  day  the  missionary  proceeded 
to  the  place,  and  found  that  the  natives  had  already  cleared  the  grass 
from  a space  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter ; in  the  centre  of  this  the 
grave  was  marked  out,  of  an  oval  shaiie,  six  feet  long  by  three  feet 
wide.  After  digging  to  the  depth  of  about  a foot,  they  left  a ledge 
all  around  the  grave  of  a few  inches  in  width : the  excavation  thus 
diminished  in  size,  was  continued  to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  the  sidra 
not  being  exactly  jxjrpendicular,  but  sloping  slightly  inwards.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  grave  was  laid  a bed  of  leaves  covered  with  an 
opossum-skin  cloak,  and  having  a stuffed  bag  of  kangaroo-skin  fur  a 
pillow ; on  this  couch  the  body  was  laid,  and  the  implements  of 
hunting  and  war  which  the  deceased  had  used  during  his  lifetime 
were  laid  beside  him.  Leaves  and  branches  of  bushes  were  strewed 
over  him,  until  the  grave  was  filled  up  to  the  ledge  or  shelf  atove 
mentioned.  Across  the  grave  were  laid  strong  stakes,  with  the  ends 
resting  on  this  shelf,  and  on  these  a layer  of  stones,  which  filled  the 
hole  to  the  level  of  the  soil.  The  excavated  earth  was  then  put  over 
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the  whole,  forming  a conical  heap  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  The  trees 
on  each  side  were  marked  with  irregular  incisions,  but  whether 
intended  as  symbols,  or  merely  to  identify  the  place  of  sepulture,  was 
not  understood.  All  the  time  this  was  going  on,  fires  were  kept 
burning  around  the  place,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  the  women 
and  children  ut  ered  loud  lamentations,  inflicting  at  the  same  time 
wounds  upon  themselves.  When  the  grave  was  completed,  all  the 
women  and  children  were  ordererl  away,  and  the  missionary,  perceiv- 
ing that  it  was  expected  that  he  would  do  the  same,  retired  also.  1 lis 
presumption  was  that  they  intended  to  give  utterance  to  their  grief, 
and  that  they  wore  ashamed  to  do  it  in  his  presence,  or  before  the 
women  and  children. 

The  day  after  the  burial  the  natives  visited  every  spot  in  which 
they  recollected  to  have  seen  the  deceased,  and  fumigated  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  away  the  evil  spirits.  They  even  went  into  the 
missionaries’  houses,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  ladies. 

Their  style  of  mourning  consists  in  bedaubing  themselves  with 
pipe-clay ; and  a more  hideous  object  than  an  old  woman  thus  tricked 
out  can  hanlly  bo  conceived.  The  body  and  limbs  are  streaked  with 
it,  and  the  face  completely  covered  as  w'ith  a mask,  in  which  holes 
are  left  for  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  month.  The  mask  is  gradually 
removed,  until  the  last  that  is  seen  of  it  is  a small  patch  on  the  top 
of  the  head. 

They  have  some  idea  of  a future  state,  although  some  assert  that 
the  whole  man  dies,  and  that  nothing  is  left  of  him  ; while  others  are 
of  opinion  that  his  spirit  yet  lives,  either  as  a wandering  ghost  or  in 
a state  of  metamorphosis,  animating  a bird  or  other  creature  of  a 
lower  order  than  man. 

Their  opinions  on  religious  subjects  generally  partake  of  the  .same 
unsettled  character,  which  makes  it  very  diflicult  to  obtain  any'  clear 
idea  of  them.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  natives 
to  talk  ujwn  the  subject,  either  from  superstition  or  shame ; and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  mtssionaries  that  no  full  account  of  their  religious 
notions  will  be  obtained,  until  one  of  the  well-informed  adults  is 
converted  to  Christianity,  an  event  which  is  not  soon  to  l)o  expected. 
The  mi.ssionarics  have  had  little  or  no  success ; none  of  the  adults 
have  liitherto  shown  any  desire  to  embrace  Christianity;  and  it  is 
remarked,  that  there  appears  to  be  a want  of  susceptibility  in  their 
character  to  religious  impre.ssions.  Some  of  their  ceremonies  which 
partook  of  that  character  have  been  discontinued  of  late  years,  and  no 
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other-s  have  been  adopted  in  their  place.  They  have,  however,  some 
indistinct  notions  of  a Deity.  The  nii-ssionaries  at  Wellington  have 
heard  from  them  of  a being  whom  they  call  Bai-a^mai,  and  whom, 
with  his  son  Burambin,  they  deem  the  creator  of  all  things.  To  this 
Bai-a-mai  they  pay  a kind  of  annual  worship  by  dancing  and  singing 
a sung  in  his  honour.  This  song,  they  say,  was  brought  from  a 
distant  country  by  strangers  who  went  about  teaching  it.  This 
annual  worship  took  place  in  the  month  of  February,  and  all  who 
did  not  join  in  it  were  supposed  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  god. 

Bai-a-mai  was  supposed  to  live  on  an  island  beyond  the  great  sea 
of  the  coa.st,  and  to  eat  fish,  which,  when  he  rc([uired  food,  came  up 
at  his  call  from  the  water.  Burambin,  others  s.ay,  was  brought  into 
existence  by  Bai-a-mai,  when  the  missionaries  first  came  to  Wel- 
lington. 

Dararwirgal  is  a brother  of  Bai-a-mai,  and  lives  in  the  far  west. 
To  him  they  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  small-pox,  which  has  made 
such  ravages  among  them.  They  say  that  he  was  vexed  for  want 
of  a tomahawk,  and  therefore  sent  that  disiMtse  among  them ; but 
they  now  s<ip(H>se  that  he  has  obtained  one,  and  that  the  disease  will 
come  no  more. 

Balumbals  are  angels,  said  to  be  white,  who  live  on  a mountain  to 
the  southwest,  at  a great  distance.  Their  food  is  honey,  and  their 
emploj'ment  like  that  of  the  missionaries. 

Wandong  is  their  evil  spirit,  whom  they  have  learnt  from  the 
whites  to  call  the  “ Devil.”  They  describe  him  as  a gigantic  black 
man,  always  prowling  about  at  night,  ready  to  seize  and  devour  any 
unfortunate  wanderer.  So  great  is  their  horror  of  this  imaginary 
being,  that  they  never  venture  front  their  fires  at  night,  except  under 
the  pressure  of  great  necessity,  when  they  always  carry  a firebrand 
to  intimidate  the  monster. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

H I S T O R V,  O O V E R .V  M E N T,  AND  SOCIAL  STATE 
OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

1839. 

New  South  Wales  is  known  in  the  United  States  almost  by  its 
name  alone. 

It  happened  from  the  circumstances  of  our  visit,  that  we  were 
enabled  to  obtain  much  information  in  relation  to  this  rising  colony. 

Australia,  or  New  Holland,  of  which  New  South  Wales  is  as  yet 
the  most  important  part,  requires  no  de.scription  of  its  dimensions 
and  geographical  position.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  a sea-coast  of  the  vast  extent  of  eight  thousand  miles.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  while  engaged  in  exploring  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  who  saw  the  portion  of  it  to  the  south  of 
Endeavour  Straits,  and  gave  it  a name  from  that  of  their  own 
country,  in  1600.  A few  months  after  this  discovery,  Louis  de 
Torres  made  the  northeastern  jmint  of  .Australia 

In  IGIG,  Theodoric  Ilartog  fell  in  with  that  part  of  the  western 
coast  which  lies  between  the  Tropic  and  latitude  28“  S.  This  he 
called  Endracht's  Land,  after  the  name  of  his  vessel. 

In  1618,  the  coast  between  latitude  11“  and  15“  S.,  reaching  from 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  Cape  Talbot,  wa.s  seen  by  Zeachem. 

In  1628,  Dc  Witt  and  Carpenter  discovered  that  part  of  the 
western  coast  known  as  Dc  Witt's  Land,  and  surveyevl  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria. 

In  1667,  Van  Nuyt  sailed  along  the  southern  coast,  from  Cape 
Leeuwin  to  Spencer's  Gulf ; and  to  this  part  of  Australia  his  name 
has  of  lute  been  restored  upon  the  maps. 

Tasman,  in  1642,  discovered  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  which  was  long 
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after  consi(lere<l  to  be  connected  with  the  main  land  of  Australia. 
Finally,  between  17G6  and  1770,  after  an  interval  of  a century, 
during  which  no  researches  had  been  made,  and  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries already  mentioned  hail  been  forgotten,  Cook  explored  the 
eastern  coast,  from  Cape  Home  to  Cape  York,  and  called  its  whole 
e.xtent  New  South  Wales. 

Researches  were  again  suapeiuhxl  until  after  the  establishment  of 
the  convict  colony,  and  in  179S  Flinders  and  Bass  discovered  the 
straits  which  Itear  the  name  of  the  latter,  which  separate  Van 
Diemen's  from  the  main  land,  and  sailed  around  that  bland.  To  the 
country  adjacent  to  these  straits,  the  name  of  Bass’s  Laud  was  given ; 
and  in  1S03,  Grant  explored  the  coast  to  the  west  of  it  Flinders, 
who  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  making  surveys  on  the  eastern 
coast,  also  connected  the  land  discovered  by  Grant,  with  that  of  Van 
Nuyt  and  re-examined  the  latter.  It  is  to  Flinders  that  w-e  owe  our 
most  precise  knowledge  of  the  general  geographical  features  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  coast  of  Australia ; and  since  the  close  of  his 
labours.  Captain  P,  P.  King,  of  H.  B.  M.  Navy,  has  been  engaged, 
and  other  officers  are  now  assiduously  employed,  in  surveying  the 
northern  coa-st.  The  interior,  as  has  been  already  stated,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  numerous  exploring  tours  by  the  surveyors  of 
the  colony,  and  other  persons  employed  by  the  British  government. 

The  territory  included  under  the  name  of  New  South  Wales  is  the 
eastern  jxtrtion  of  Australia,  and  extends  from  the  twenty-third  to  the 
thirty-eighth  degree  of  south  latitude.  The  pow'er  of  its  governor, 
however,  extends  further,  and  within  his  jurisdiction  are  included  the 
whole  ciistern  coast,  from  Caj>e  York  to  Wilson's  Promontory,  or 
between  latitude  10°  37'  S.,  and  39°  2'  S. ; with  the  country  inland 
as  far  as  the  meridian  of  129°  E.  Moreton  Bay  on  the  northern,  and 
Port  Philip  on  the  southern  coast,  with  Norfolk  Island,  and  all 
others  between  it  and  the  coast,  arc  also  placod'under  his  authority. 

Tile  epoch  whence  the  history  of  the  colony  dates,  is  the  year  1787, 
when  the  eastern  coa.st  was  chosen  by  the  British  government  as  the 
site  of  a penal  colony ; the  convicts  hold  so  prominent  a part  in 
the  events  which  have  occurred  since  that  period,  that  their  history 
may  be  almost  considcrtxl  as  that  of  New  South  Wales. 

Botany  Bay,  in  consequence  of  extravagant  ideas  formed  of  its 
excellence  as  a harbour,  and  the  fertility  of  the  country'  around  it, 
was  the  portion  chosen  for  the  settlement.  The  first  gang  of  convicts 
sent  out  w'as  composed  of  six  hundred  male  and  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  female  criminals,  who  were  guarded  by  a body  of  troops  con- 
sisting of  two  hundred  officers  and  soldiers.  About  forty  of  the 
soldiers  were  married,  and  had  their  wives  and  children  with  them 
The  whole  were  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Philips,  who  held  the 
appointment  of  governor. 

The  expedition,  in  conformity  to  the  instructions,  proceeded  in  the 
first  instiince  to  Botany  Bay.  This,  to  their  disappointment,  was 
found  an  unsafe  harbour ; and  the  country  far  from  suitable  for  the 
intended  purpose.  On  exploring  the  coast,  they  unexpectedly  found, 
about  seven  miles  to  the  northward,  a capacious  and  beautiful 
harbour,  which  Cook  had  reported  as  fit  only  for  boats ; this,  which 
they  called  Port  Jackson,  proved  to  be  adapted  to  the  intended 
purpose,  and  to  it  they  removed.  The  people  of  the  colony  were 
landed  on  the  2Cth  of  January,  1788.  The  Governor  delivered  an 
address  to  his  settlers  on  the  7th  of  February,  strongly  recommend- 
ing marriage  to  the  convicts ; and  in  consequence  of  this  admonition, 
fourteen  marriages  took  place  the  succeeding  week. 

In  1790,  one  of  tho  severe  droughts  to  which  the  country  is  liable 
occurred,  and  the  colony  was  reduced  to  great  distress  for  provision-s. 
All  the  live  stock,  which  had  been  imjiorted  for  breeding,  was  killed 
off  for  food,  and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  an  ear  of  corn  per  day. 
From  the  exhaustion  which  prevailed,  all  labour  was  suspended. 

In  February,  1792,  the  first  lieutenant-governor  arrived.  He  was 
also  commandant  of  the  New  South  Wales  corps.  This  corps  was 
specially  raised  for  service  in  the  colony,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  under  which  it  suffered  for  many  years. 

In  Decemlwr,  1792,  Governor  Philips  returned  to  England. 

In  September,  1796,  Governor  Hunter  arrived,  and  assumed  the 
direction  of  affairs.  His  administration  lasted  until  1802. 

During  the  interregnum  between  Governors  Philips  and  Hunter, 
Captain  Paterson  acted  as  governor. 

In  1794,  the  first  free  settlers  arrived  in  the  colony. 

The  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  corps  soon  became  mer- 
chants, and  dealt  in  all  that  was  issued  from  the  public  stores.  Rum 
was  tho  great  article  of  traffic ; and  an  act  was  passed,  that  on  the 
arrival  of  any  vessel  with  stores,  an  is.sue  of  spirits  from  her  cargo 
should  be  made  to  each  officer  in  proportion  to  his  rank. 

The  officers  also  obtained  the  manifest  of  every  vessel  that  arrived, 
selected  what  they  thought  proper  from  her  cargo,  and  afterwards 
disposed  of  it  to  the  soldiers,  settlers,  and  convicts,  at  a large  profit. 
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They  claimed  the  privilege  of  importing  spirits,  which  was  refused 
to  others,  and  of  selling  it  to  the  non-commissioned  officers,  many  of 
whom  held  licenses  to  sell  spirits  by  retail.  In  this  way,  many  of 
the  officers  of  the  Now  South  Wales  corps  realized  large  sums  by 
trade,  and  counteracted  all  the  endeavours  of  the  governor  to  effect  a 
reform  in  the  colony. 

In  September,  I'sOO,  Captain  King  assume<l  his  duties  as  governor, 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  administration,  which  laste<l  till  1806, 
provisions  continued  to  be  imported  into  the  colony  at  the  e.\pcnse  of 
the  home  government,  principally  from  the  Cafie  of  Good  Hope  and 
Batavia. 

The  military  were  gradually  actpiiring  more  power,  and  their 
officers  generally  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  assuming  the  right  of 
landing  spirits  from  every  vessel  that  arrived.  Governor  King 
endeiivoured  to  put  a stop  to  this  practice;  hut  the  military,  who  had 
become  powerful  and  influeutial,  overawed  him.  In  an  evil  hour, 
hoping  to  check  their  power  and  influence,  he  gave  licenses  nut  only 
to  the  constables,  but  to  the  jailer,  to  sell  rum ; and  the  latter,  it  is 
said,  was  allowed  to  keep  a public  tap-room  opjsjsite  the  jail  door. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  Governor’s  power  was 
very  much  weakened,  if  not  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  whole  settle- 
ment was  thrown  into  confusion.  The  convicts  were  under  no 
efficient  control,  and  bands  of  them,  under  the  name  of  Bush 
Kiingers,*  traver«!d  the  country,  and  entered  the  hous(\s  of  the 
.settlers  even  in  the  open  day,  committing  the  most  fearful  atrocities. 
Anarchy  and  confusion  reigned  every  where. 

The  Castle  Hill  convicts  now  mutinied,  but  were  overcome,  and 
some  of  them  executed. 

Captain  Bligh,  R.  N.  (who  had  commanded  the  Bounty),  suc- 
cetsled  Captain  King.  During  his  administration,  rum  was  the 
medium  of  exchange,  and  the  settlers  had  no  other  purchasers  for 
their  pro<luce  but  the  privileged  dealers  in  that  article,  who  took 
every  advantage  of  them. 

In  1807,  two  stills  for  manufacturing  spirits  were  imported  by  Mr. 

* Tlkc  Bush  Knngers  are  very  trouUviMjnie  at  timea.  Id  addition  to  the  runaway 
omvictM,  of  which  their  bondii  are  principally  cornpO!»od,  they  «lao  include  aoMiera  who 
have  deserted.  They  oceaMionally  commit  great  barbarities,  and  are  eon!ie<]uentIv  much 
dnvuled.  Tew  indeed  of  the  lonely  xettlenwiits  are  wife  from  their  df'predaliona.  In 
order  to  »<o(ipreas  them  is  a body  of  mniintcd  {lolice  { but  its  numlmrs  am  loo  small 
to  put  an  cflectiml  stop  to  the  evil. 
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M'Arthur  and  Captain  Abbot,  of  the  102d  regiment.  The  governor 
seized  them,  and  prohibited  distillation  in  the  colony.  Much  dis- 
content grew  out  of  this  prohibition ; and  other  difficulties  occurred, 
which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  Governor  Dligh,  by  the  military,  and 
other  turbulent  persons  in  the  colony,  in  1S08.  The  home  govern- 
ment now  saw  the  necessity  of  putting  down  this  lawless  spirit,  and 
reinstated  Governor  Bligh ; but  although  he  was  also  promoUsl  to  the 
rank  of  admiral,  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  a broken  heart. 

Governor  Macquarie  was  his  successor.  He  seems  to  have 
endeavoured  to  build  up  Sydney  and  Paramatta  at  the  expense  of  the 
morals  of  the  community,  and  apjxiars  to  have  discouragetl  fret; 
emigration.  The  emancipated  convicts  were  admitted  by  him  to  the 
same  privileges  and  immunities  as  the  free  settlers ; and  he  treated 
the  whole  colony  as  if  it  were  the  gift  of  the  mother  country  to  those 
of  her  subjects  who  had  outraged  her  law's.  This  policy  soon  had  its 
effect  at  home,  where  it  is  said  that  crimes  were  committed  in  the 
hope  of  being  sentenced  to  transportation;  and  it  is  as.serted  that  the 
emanci[jated  convicts,  known  as  tickot-of-leave  men,  were  much  more 
desirably  situated  than  honest  jtersons  of  their  own  rank  of  life  in 
the  mother  country.  Many  of  these  in  conse(|uence  wrote  to  their 
friends  to  come  out  to  them,  and  iminted  out  the  means  of  doing  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  crowm.  This  state  of  things  was  offensive  to  the 
free  settlers,  who  opposed  the  endeavours  of  the  colonial  government 
to  break  down  the  distinctions  that  naturally  exist  between  the 
l>olhited  and  unpolluted.  Their  repugnance  was  incrca-sed  by  the 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  emancipated  convicts,  to  make  property 
the  only  qualification  for  acquiring  civil  and  political  rights.  So 
strongly  was  the  line  of  distinction  drawn  by  the  free  settlers  at  that 
time,  that  it  remains  unbroken  to  the  present  day,  and  affects  even 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  From  the  countenance  shown  to 
the  convicts  by  Governor  Macquarie,  their  minds  have  become 
impressed  w-ith  the  idea  that  the  colony  is  intended  for  their  benefit ; 
and  they  consider  that  they  have  the  best  right  to  administer  the 
government,  while  the  free  emigrants  in  their  opinion  arc  interfering 
with  their  rights,  by  occupying  all  placajs  of  emolument  and  trust. 
Sufficient  interest  was  cxcitcrl  by  the  coinplainLs  of  the  free  emigrants 
to  cause  a commission  of  inquiry  to  be  appointed.  Much  good 
resulted  from  its  action,  and  a settled  policy  was  at  length  adopted  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  convicts. 

Governor  Macquarie  was  succeeded,  in  1821,  by  Sir  Thomas  Bris- 
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banc,  durini;  whose  administration  all  restrictions  on  the  press  were 
removed. 

In  1824,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  a Supreme  Court  was  established, 
having  eciuity,  common  law,  admiralty,  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
Trial  by  jury  was  authorized  under  certain  limitations,  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council  instituted.  This  was  a great  improvement  upon  the 
former  system,  and  reduced  the  jmwer  of  the  Governor,  which  had 
liefore  been  alisolute,  while  it  at  the  same  time  gave  him  the  best 
advi.sers. 

The  Legislative  Council  consisleil  of  the  Governor,  with  three  civil 
officers,  and  three  gentlemen  not  holding  office.  The  establishment 
of  this  Issly  w!is  a step  towards  a constitutional  form  of  government. 
It  continued  in  the  original  form,  until,  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in 
1828,  it  was  increased  to  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  fifteen  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  crown.  At  the  same  time 
an  Executive  Council  was  created,  and  in  these  two  bodies  the 
government  of  the  colony  is  still  vested. 

During  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  and  Sir  Ralph 
Darling,  many  improvements  in  policy  took  place.  Among  them 
were  inducements  to  free  settlers,  and  many  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  with  other  respectable  persons,  received  grants  of  land.  The 
aoiuisition  of  a population  of  a better  character  furnished  the  means 
of  enforcing  the  laws,  and  removed  the  necessity  of  employing  those, 
who  had  l)ccn  guilty  of  crime,  to  effect  its  suppres.sion.  A better 
state  of  things  succeeded.  Agriculture,  and  particularly  the  raising 
of  herds  and  flocks,  were  promoted  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
government  under  the  assignment  system;  and  the  resources  of  the 
colony  were  develo|>ed,  particularly  in  the  growth  of  wool,  which 
has  now  become  its  great  staple.  The  success  of  these  agricultural 
efforts,  excited  in  England,  particularly  among  its  manufacturers,  a 
more  direct  interest  in  the  colony,  and  attracted  much  attention  to  it ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  in 
which  many  influential  persons  in  England  became  interested,  was 
incor[)orated  under  a royal  charter.  The  avowed  objects  of  this  as- 
sociation were  to  further  the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  land 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  and  fine- 
wooled  sheep.  The  capital  of  the  Company  was  a million  of  pounds 
sterling,  and  government  agreed  to  grant  in  addition  a million  of 
acres  of  land,  in  any  part  of  the  territory  that  might  lie  selected. 

The  agent  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Dawson,  commenced  oisirations  in 
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1826,  at  Port  Stephens,  to  the  north  of  Hunter's  River,  on  a tract 
selected  b)'  him  and  the  surveyor-oeneral ; he  continued  to  manage 
their  affairs  until  1829,  when,  in  cotiscqtience  of  a misunderstanding 
between  Mr.  Daw.son  and  the  Company,  growing  out  of  the  unavoida- 
ble difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  ai.d  the  many  misrcpre.senta- 
tions  made  by  his  enemies,  he  was  removed,  and  Sir  Edward  Parry, 
the  celebrated  polar  navigator,  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Sir  Edward  Parry  continued  in  the  management  until  1936,  when 
he  retired,  and  was  succecrled  by  Captain  P.  P.  King,  the  able  sur- 
veyor, and  who  still  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  Compiny.  I regretted 
much  not  having  been  able  to  accept  of  the  pre.ssiug  invitation  to 
visit  Captain  King.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  correctness  of  his  charts  and  sailing  directions,  which  I have  on 
several  occasions  been  cjilled  upon  to  verify  and  trust  to  in  navigating 
the  s(|uadron. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  Mr.  Dawson,  were  chiefly  owing 
to  the  excessive  droughts  that  occurred  in  the  years  1827,  1828,  and 
1829,  In  these  years  there  was  in  some  districts  an  entire,  and  in 
others  a |>urtial  failure  of  the  crops,  wliile  the  pasture-grounds  were 
all  dried  up. 

At  other  times,  continued  rains  would  cause  great  floods ; whole 
districts  of  country  were  overflowed ; and  along  the  rivers,  not  only 
stacks  of  grain,  but  the  buildings,  were  swept  away.  From  this  it 
may  be  easily  understood  what  difficulties  the  settlers  of  this  country 
have  to  contend  with.  To  these  also  are  to  be  added  the  contests 
between  the  two  parties,  as  to  whether  this  shall  remain  a penal 
colony  or  become  a free  one. 

It  is  only  to  be  wondered  that  it  should  have  continued  to  flourish, 
notwithstanding  all  the  impediments  it  has  met  with  from  misrule 
and  anarchy,  growing  out  of  a neglect  to  establLsb  any  w'ell-combined 
system  of  jwlicy  in  its  early  sUiges.  The  governors,  for  want  of  any 
positive  enactments,  were  left  free  to  adopt  such  mea.sures  as  circum- 
stances might  dictate,  and  having  their  attention  engrossed  by  the 
difficulties  with  w hich  they  were  continually  surrounded,  were  com- 
pelled to  neglect  the  improvement  of  society,  and  took  no  pains  to 
frame  prospective  regulations  for  the  well-being  of  the  colony. 

In  1831,  Governor  Darling  was  superseded  by  Sir  Richard  Bourke. 
The  country  had,  during  the  administration  of  bis  two  predecessors, 
improved  rapidly  by  the  aid  of  convict  labour.  When  the  latter  gen- 
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tleman  came  into  office,  the  policy  of  selling  lands,  instead  of  making 
free  grants,  was  adopted;  this  was  considered  an  im]>ortant  change  for 
the  colony. 

The  money  arising  from  the  sales  of  land  was  set  apart  by  the  home 
government,  to  he  applied  to  the  immigration  of  free  settlers;  but  great 
complaints  have  been  made  that  this  fund  has  been  diverted  from  the 
original  object,  or  that  a surplus  remained  in  the  government  coffers 
unexiicndcsl.  Laiwur  is,  in  conserpumce,  in  the  greatest  demand  in 
all  parts  of  the  colony,  and  the  inconveniences  of  convict  labour  begin 
to  show  theiuselves.  From  what  1 could  understand,  the  assignment 
system  is  getting  into  disrepute,  and  all  the  respectable  settlers  are 
now  turning  their  attention  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  colony. 
Strong  representations  have  been  made  to  the  home  government,  and 
an  act  has  been  pa.s.sed,  by  which  New  South  Wales  is  no  longer  to 
be  a penal  settlement,  and  transpurUition  thither  is  to  cease.  The 
only  i>oints  that  are  now  used  for  this  purpose  are  .Moreton  Bay  and 
Norfolk  Island. 

The  principles  upon  which  free  grants  are  made,  have  been  subject 
to  great  fluctuation.  In  Governor  .\lac<piaric’s  time,  no  grants  to  a 
single  individual  could  exceed  one  hundreil  and  fifty  acres.  Many 
of  the  difficulties  and  evils  that  resulted  from  these  free  grants,  are 
said  to  have  grown  out  of  hts  disposition  (miscalled  humane),  which 
led  him  to  view  the  convicts  as  men  in  misfortune,  rather  than  as  the 
(Tutc.a.sts  of  society. 

His  regulations  in  entering  on  his  duties  were  explicit,  “that  a 
convict  should  receive  a grant  of  land  only,  when  from  good  conduct 
and  a disposition  to  industry  he  should  lie  found  deserving  of  favour, 
and  of  receiving  emancipation.”  In  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  this 
regulation,  he  made  grunts  of  land  to  any  emancipated  convicts,  and 
even  np[x)inted  them  to  office  as  constables,  &.C.  These  cmancijia- 
tions  were  easily  obtained,  and  transportation  Iwcame,  as  has  alreaily 
been  stated,  rather  a reward  than  a punishment  for  crime.  Instead 
of  bestowing  his  indulgences  only  on  tho  deserving,  a rule  of  action 
which,  if  strictly  carried  into  execution,  would  have  been  productive 
of  good,  both  to  the  rising  community  and  the  convicts  themselves, 
he  dispensed  his  favours  indiscriminately.  He  committed  a double 
error,  when  in  addition  he  ap[iointisl  them  to  ollice,  thus  placing 
them  over  their  com[Kinions  in  crime.  Gcxxl  could  not  lie  expected 
to  result  from  such  a course,  and  the  profusion  with  which  land  was 
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distributed  among  the  whole  clas-s  of  emancipated  convicts,  whether 
tliey  liad  been  set  free  before  tlie  expiration  of  their  term  for  good 
behaviour,  or  hail  served  their  time  out,  produced  jmsitive  injury. 

During  our  stay  at  Sydney,  a convict-ship  arrivwl ; and  being 
dcsirou.s  of  obtaining  a view  of  her  accommodations,  and  tlie  mode  of 
treating  the  convicts,  I visited  lier.  This  ves.sel  was  prepareil  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpos*!.  Between  decks,  a strong  grated  barricade, 
well  spiked  with  iron,  is  built  across  the  ship  at  the  steerage  bulk- 
head. This  affords  the  officers  a free  view  of  tdl  that  is  going  on 
among  the  prisoners. 

Bunks  for  sleeping  are  placed  on  each  side  all  the  way  to  the  lx>w, 
resembling  those  in  a guard-room.  Eiich  of  these  will  accommoilate 
five  persons.  There  is  no  outlet  but  through  a door  in  the  steerage 
bulkhead,  and  this  is  always  guanled  by  a sentry'.  Light  and  air  are 
admitted  through  the  hatches,  which  are  well  and  strongly'  grated. 
The  guard  is  under  the  command  of  a sergeant,  and  is  aecomiinxlated 
in  the  steerage,  the  whole  being  under  the  orders  of  a surgeon,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  superintend  and  regulate  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
prisoners,  inspect  the  ship  ilaily,  and  administer  puni.shmeut,  even 
unto  death  if  nece.s.sary.  The  surgeon  also  has  control  over  the  master 
of  the  ves.sel,  and  his  regulations.  The  master  and  mutes,  on  receiv- 
ing a certificate  from  the  surgeon,  are  allowed  a small  sum  fur  every 
convict  landed,  in  addition  to  their  pay. 

The  criminals  have  prison  fare,  and  are  supplied  w'ith  wexxion-ware 
for  their  eating  utensils,  which  are  kept  in  very  nice  order.  The 
i)uarter-deck  is  barricadoed  near  the  main-mast,  abaft  of  which  all  the 
arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  guard  and  vessel  are  kept.  The 
master  and  officers  are  usually  lodger!  in  the  poop-cabin.  The 
prisoners  arc  habituated  to  the  discipline  of  the  ship,  on  board  the 
hulks,  before  leaving  England.  The  usual,  and  most  effectual,  punish- 
ment for  misbehaviour,  is  to  place  the  culprit  in  a narrow  box  on 
deck,  in  which  he  is  compelletl  to  stand  erect.  This  punishment  is 
said  to  be  effectual  in  reducing  the  most  refractory'  male  convicts  to 
order,  but  it  was  not  found  so  efficacious  in  the  female  convict-ship ; 
for,  when  put  in  the  box,  they  would  bawl  so  loudly,  and  use  their 
tongues  so  freely,  that  it  was  founrl  nectMsary  to  increase  the  punish- 
ment by  placing  a cistern  of  water  on  the  top  of  the  box.  This  was 
turned  over  uiion  those  who  [lersisted  in  using  their  tongues,  and 
acted  on  the  occupant  as  a shower-bath,  the  cooling  effect  of  which 
was  always  and  quickly  efficacious  in  quieting  them.  1 was  informed 
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tViat  more  (han  two  such  showers  were  never  required  to  subdue  the 
most  turbulent, 

I was  struck  with  the  ruddy,  healthy,  and  athletic  looks  of  the 
young  convicts  that  were  arriving,  and  from  their  deportment  and 
conntenanc(\s  I should  hanlly  have  been  inclined  to  Itelieve  that  they 
hail  been  the  perpetrators  of  heinous  crimes. 

I am  not  at  all  surprised  that  many  of  the  settlers  of  the  colony 
should  l)C  opposed  to  the  change  in  the  assignment  system ; for  when 
such  a fine  liody  of  men  is  seen,  the  reason  is  easily  understood,  as 
the  possession  of  such  strong  and  hale  pt^rsons  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  slaves,  and  at  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  atone, 
must  be  very  lucrative  to  those  requiring  labourers.  I am,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  a loss  to  conceive  how  the  assignment  system  can  be  looked 
upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  a great  evil,  which  must  be  abolished 
if  it  be  designed  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  a 
moral  community,  and  to  reform  the  convicts.  It  acts  must  uneipially 
on  the  parties,  and  is  a barrier  to  the  reformation  that  the  punishment 
of  transjwrtation  is  intended  to  effect. 

The  convicts  on  arriving  arc  sent  to  the  barracks  at  Sydney.  The 
government  selects  from  them  such  mechanics  as  arc  required  for  the 
public  service,  and  then  the  numerous  applicants  for  lalxmrcrs  are 
supplied.  Those  assigneil  to  private  employers,  are  sent  to  the 
interior  under  the  charge  of  a constable  or  overseer. 

They  build  their  own  huts,  and  the  climate  being  very  fine,  require 
but  little  shelter.  The  hours  of  laliour  are  from  six  to  six,  and  the 
quantity  of  labour  exacted  from  them  is  about  two-thirds  of  what 
would  be  required  in  England.  They  are  treated  in  alt  respects  as  if 
they  were  free,  and  no  restraint  is  imposed,  except  that  they  cannot 
leave  their  masters,  who,  when  they  have  no  further  use  for  them, 
return  them  to  the  government  to  be  reassigned. 

When  on  ticket  of  leave,  they  may  reside  in  any  place  they  choose 
to  select 

The  convict’s  time  of  probation  dejM!nds  upon  the  original  term  of 
his  sentence ; but  on  a commission  of  crime  within  the  colony,  it 
begins  from  his  last  conviction.  For  refractory  conduct,  they  may 
be  taken  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  w'ho  orders  punishment  on  the 
oath  of  the  master.  The  magistrate  has  also  power  to  send  them  to 
tlie  nearest  chain-gang  employed  on  public  works.  Here  they  arc 
worked  in  irons,  and  kept  on  scanty  food  for  a limited  period,  after 
which  they  may  be  returned  to  tlieir  masters.  If  badly  treated. 
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thf!  convict  may  have  the  affair  investigated,  but  redreas  comes 
slowly. 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  system  is,  that  many  of  the  convicts 
on  arriving  are  assigned  to  |>ersons  in  Sydney  and  other  towns,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  they  are  exposed  to  the  contaminations 
and  temptations  that  are  likely  to  beset  them  in  those  thickly-peopled 
places,  and  this  too  only  a few  months  after  their  conviction  in  the 
mother  country.  This  influence  removes  all  hopes  of  reform,  and  they 
are  usually  soon  found  among  the  criminals  of  New  South  Wales. 

All  persons  who  are  landholders  may  receive  convicts  as  assignctl 
servants,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  but  no  one  proprietor  can  have  in  his  employ  more  than 
■seventy-five  convicts. 

Written  application  for  labourers  is  made  to  the  Board,  and  the 
applicants  must  bind  themselves  to  keep  the  assigned  convict  for  at 
least  one  month,  and  to  furnish  him  with  food  and  clothing  agreeably 
to  the  government  regulations,  vt'hich  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

The  weekly  rations  consist  of  twelve  pounds  of  wheat,  or  nine 
pounds  of  seconds  flour;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
master,  three  pounds  of  maize  meal,  and  nine  pounds  of  wheat,  or 
seven  pounds  of  seconds  flour ; with  seven  pounds  of  beef  or  mutton, 
and  four  pounds  of  coruetl  pork,  two  ounces  of  salt,  and  two  ounces 
of  soap. 

The  clothing  for  a year  is  as  follows,  viz. : two  frocks  or  jackets, 
three  shirts,  of  strong  linen  or  cotton,  two  pair  of  trousers,  three  pair 
of  shoes,  of  stout  durable  leather,  one  hat  or  cap,  and  the  use  of  a good 
blanket  and  mattra-ss  belonging  to  the  master. 

Custom,  however,  has  extended  the  above  allowances,  and  the 
quantity  of  luxuries  added  in  tobacco,  sugar,  tea,  and  grog,  makes 
the  amount  nearly  double.  These  additions  have  become  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  procure  work  from  the  convicts,  and  the  free 
supply  of  them  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  made  to  work 
in  the  harvest  season.  I was  informed  that  a settler  considered  it  all- 
im|x>rtant  to  have  a large  stock  of  these  luxuries  on  hand  at  the 
season  of  pressure ; for  although  the  assigned  servants  do  not  actually 
refuse  to  work,  they  do  so  little,  that,  in  order  to  save  his  crop,  the 
master  must  yield  them  the  extra  indulgences. 

Another  evil  attendant  on  the  assignment  system  is  the  difference 
in  the  treatment  they  receive  from  those  to  whom  they  are  assigned. 
On  the  arrival  of  a convict-ship,  a large  number  of  persons  who  have 
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made  applications  to  the  Board,  are  in  waiting ; they  of  course  know 
nothing  of  the  character  of  the  convicts,  and,  sis  I learned  from  a good 
source,  no  record  is  kept,  or  sent  with  the  convicts  themselves.  The 
Boartl  is  entirely  ignorant  of  their  character  or  crimes,  and  thus  can 
exercise  no  discrimination  in  assigning  the  convict  to  the  hands  of  a 
g(xsl  or  of  a hard  master.  The  greatest  villains  may,  therefore,  fall 
into  kind  hands,  while  one  who  is  comparatively  innocent  may  suffer 
much  more  than  he  deserves. 

The  punishment  of  transportation  must  continue  very  unequal  until 
a cliis-sitication  be  resorted  to.  Many  convicts,  by  bad  treatment  are 
confirmed  in  their  vices. 

For  any  misbehaviour,  they  are,  ns  has  been  seen,  subject  to  severe 
castigation  upon  their  master’s  making  oath  before  a magistrate.  This 
not  unfrequently  drives  the  culprit  or  convict  to  further  crime,  and  in 
revenge  for  these  wrongs,  he  either  neglects  his  master's  interest,  or 
has  been  known  to  set  fire  to  his  harvest  when  gathered. 

The  pre.sent  system  apiiears  fitted  to  entail  evil  and  misery  on  the 
colony,  and  there  are  few  disinterested  men  who  do  not  view  it  as 
calculated  to  prevent  any  moral  improvement.  Murders,  robberies, 
and  frauds  arc  brought  about  by  it,  for  which  extreme  punishments 
are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  it  is  a matter  of  astonishment 
that  a stranger  should  remark  that  an  execution  had  taken  place. 
The  day  before  our  arrival  five  criminals  had  been  hung,  and  more 
were  to  suffer  in  a few  days. 

These  executions  take  place  without  causing  any  unusual  excite- 
ment. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  convict  population  contains 
among  its  members  many  of  the  most  aljandoned  wretches,  and  I am 
also  aw’are  that  the  Governor  and  Council  are  making  every  exertion 
to  put  a stop  to  the  immorality  and  vice  which  so  generally  prevail; 
yet  1 am  satisfied  that  the  convicts  who  are  assigned  are,  in  some 
cases,  goaded  on  to  crime  by  the  treatment  they  receive  from  their 
masters,  who  hold  them  as  slaves,  and  degrade  them  to  the  level  of 
the  beast  with  whom  they  are  forcerl  to  labour. 

Although  Great  Britain  has  a right  to  assume  a proud  pre-emi- 
nence in  her  exertions  to  emancipate  the  blacks,  yet  it  behooves  her 
to  look  to  her  penal  settlements,  and  examine  into  the  tyranny  and 
degradation  that  a large  number  of  her  subjects  are  suffering  there, 
many  of  them  for  slight  crimes. 

Few  except  those  who  have  visited  this  colony  can  be  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  la.sh  is  administered,  and  oftentimes  on  the  mere 
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pretence  of  unruly  and  had  behaviour  to  their  masters,  or  for  the  most 
trivial  offences.  So  many  facts  of  this  sort  were  stated  to  me  by 
persons  in  office,  and  of  the  highest  respectability,  that  there  cannot 
be  a doubt  of  their  correctne.ss.  The  following  extract  from  a report 
of  the  Committee  of  Transportation  in  1836  wilt  show  it  in  its  true 
light. 

“In  1835,  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  was  above  twenty-eight  thousand,  and  the  summary  convic- 
tions in  that  year  were  estimated  at  twenty-two  thousand.  In  one 
month  in  1833,  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  convicts  were  flogged, 
and  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  lashes  inflicted, 
which  would  make  for  the  whole  year  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-four  floggings,  and  about  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
lashes.  This  amount  does  not  embrace  one-third  of  the  convicts 
convicted  summarily,  but  only  those  sentenced  to  be  flogged,  and 
there  yet  remains  those  to  be  added  who  were  sentenced  to  other 
degrees  of  punishment ; male  convicts  to  the  iron-gangs,  and  trearl- 
mill,  and  females  to  the  solitary  cells  of  the  factory,” 

The  inquiries  that  I made  in  relation  to  the  native-born  inhabitants, 
were  universally  answered  by  all  in  favour  both  of  their  morals  and 
habits.  Judge  Burton  bears  testimony  that  the  free  emigrants  and 
native  colonists  are  as  exempt  from  the  commission  of  crime  as  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  country. 

The  defect  in  the  female  assignments  is  equally  obvious.  They 
are  assigned  only  to  married  settlers  who  are  considered  respectable. 
They  are  accompanied  by  their  children  from  the  mother  country,  but 
immediately  upon  arriving  the  assignment  takes  place,  and  as  the 
party  to  whom  the  convict  is  assigned  docs  not  wish  to  bo  encumbered 
with  her  offspring,  they  are  at  once  separated.  The  child  is  not  unfre- 
quently  removed  from  the  mother  when  at  the  breast,  and  taken  to  the 
factory  at  Paramatta,  where  convicts’  children  arc  nursed  and  brought 
up.  The  mother  is  thus  severed  from  her  progeny  for  months,  and. 
perhaps,  for  ever.  The  scenes  that  occur  at  these  separations  are  often 
heart-rending,  and  ought  to  condemn  the  whole  system.  The  feelings 
of  the  poor  creatures  may  be  more  readily  conceived  than  described. 

Connected  with  the  convict  system,  arc  the  convict  prisons,  where 
the  road  and  iron-gangs  are  lodged  for  sjife  keeping.  There  is  one 
on  the  hill  at  Sydney,  which,  like  most  of  the  buildings  at  Sydney, 
bears  the  name  of  Governor  Macijuarie,  1817.  In  it  are  shown  the 
guard-room,  the  working  and  eating-rooms,  and  dormitories,  all  of 
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which  are  well  ventilated.  The  prisoners  sleep  in  hammocks,  swung 
from  parallel  bars  a few  feet  above  the  floor.  A whipping-ijost  was 
shown  in  an  adjoining  yard.  The  older  prisoners  arc  kept  at  work 
making  brooms. 

The  female  convicts  who  do  not  conduct  themselves  well,  are  sent 
back  to  the  factory  at  Paramatta,  where  they  are  engaged  in  prison 
labour.  The  practice  of  keeping  them  in  great  numbers  there,  after 
they  have  been  sent  back,  is  liable  to  many  objections,  and  is  not 
calculated  to  produce  reformation.  It  is  very  questionable  whether 
their  employment  in  small  parties  would  not  have  a greater  tendency 
to  produce  the  desired  reform. 

The  factory  at  Paramatta  is  situated  on  the  river,  about  half  a mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  town,  near  the  place  w'here  the  steamboats 
stop.  It  is  a large  stone  building,  enclosed  with  high  walls,  and 
usually  contains  one  thousand  inmates.  A part  of  these  are  those 
female  convicts  who  have  not  yet  been  assigned ; and  the  rest,  those 
who  have  been  remanded  for  their  refractory  conduct.  .Many  of  the 
settlers  have,  from  necessity,  taken  these  females  into  their  service, 
and  have  been  quite  glad  to  get  rid  of  them;  for  their  corrupting 
influence  had  often  resulted  in  the  total  ruin  of  the  male  servants  who 
had  been  a-ssigned  in  the  same  family. 

It  is  only  lately  that  good  order  has  been  introduced  into  this 
establishment,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  supervision  and  care  of  Sir 
George  Gipps.  The  accounts  of  the  disorder  in  it  in  former  times 
are  truly  disgusting. 

These  females  are  now  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
ability  and  behaviour,  of  which  the  latter  is  more  esjiecially  attended 
to.  The  first  class  is  employed  in  making  linen  clothing,  such  as 
shirts,  children's  clothes,  &c,,  and  do  much  work  for  the  shoii-kcojiers 
in  Sydney.  The  second,  in  making  up  coarse  articles  of  apparel  for 
government,  and  shop-keepers;  the  third,  in  picking  oakum,  washing 
for  the  efitablishment,  and  plaiting  straw. 

It  would  be  dillicult  to  imagine  a more  hideous  community ; and 
those  who  visited  tliis  establishment  could  scarcely  realize  the  possi- 
bihty  that  Great  Britain  could  have  produced  such  an  assemblage  of 
ugly  creatures.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  the  feminine  character 
could  ever  have  existed  under  faces,  in  which  all  traces  of  gentle 
expression  have  long  since  been  annihilated,  and  wdiere  the  counte- 
nance now  indicates  only  the  prevalence  of  the  baser  [Missions. 

Some  of  the  rooms  were  crowded,  the  inmates  sitting  on  two  rows 
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of  benches.  Upon  our  entrance  they  discontinued  their  occupations, 
and  saluted  us  with  disfrustiug  leering  fuia^s,  staring  at  us  with  a 
malignity  and  hatred  that  were  not  s«x)n  forgotten. 

The  rooms  appeared  well  ventilated,  and  scrnpulously  clean.  I 
wish  I could  say  as  much  for  the  prisoners  themselves,  but  they  were 
dirty  and  slovenly  in  their  appearance,  and  were  clothed  in  a coarse 
drugget  gown,  a cap  and  neckerchief  of  cotton. 

The  discipline  is  very  strict,  and  maintainc<l  by  a person  who  at 
one  time  was  the  most  unmanageable  convict  they  ever  had  confined 
there.  She  now  holds  the  place  of  matron,  and  has  the  management 
of  the  females,  under  the  supiervision  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  whole  establishment. 

Until  she  was  appointed,  no  sort  of  order  was  maintained.  W’e 
understood  that  her  conduct  has  been  excellent  since  she  filled  the 
place.  She  is  a tall  masculine  woman,  of  some  intelligence,  and  has 
a watchfulness  of  maimer  that  shows  she  is  an  adept  at  her  busi- 
ness. She  told  us  that  the  punishment  for  misconduct  was  solitary 
confinement,  on  bread  and  water,  and  for  smaller  misdemeanours, 
working  at  the  crank  of  the  pumps  which  supply  the  establishment 
with  water. 

The  children  are  in  a room  by  themselves,  and  there  are  about  one 
hundred  of  them,  from  the  infant  to  the  child  of  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age.  They  all  looked  healthy,  were  very  playful,  and  appeared  to 
be  well  taken  care  of  There  are  twenty  nurses  who  attend  to 
them.  It  gave  us  much  pleasure,  when  the  matron  entered  w'ith  us, 
to  see  them  all  come  running  up  to  her,  demonstrating  her  kind 
treatment  of  them,  and  the  affection  they  bear  her. 

To  Mr.  Bell,  the  superintendent,  we  were  much  indebted  for  his 
civility.  He  ap[>eared  well  qualified  for  the  management  of  so  ei- 
temsive  and  difficult  a concern.  He  explained  every  thing  to  us, 
answering  the  numerous  questions  put  to  him  with  great  pleasure 
and  politeness.  This  visit  was  particularly  gratifying,  as  affording  a 
view  of  one  of  the  most  im[HirUint  features  of  this  great  penal  esta- 
blishment. 

Around  Paramatta  and  Sydney,  another  such  feature  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  iron-gangs.  These  consist  of  the  men  who  have  not  been 
assignerl,  and  likewise  of  all  those  who  arc  returned  by  their  masters. 
They  are  met  with  ujiou  the  roads,  working  in  pairs,  chained  together. 
Their  dress  is  [leculiar,  and  they,  in  consequence,  cannot  readily 
escape  detection  in  case  of  absconding.  On  the  back  of  the  jacket  is 
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marked,  in  conspicuous  letters,  “ chain-gang.”  They  wear  a canvass 
jacket  and  trousers,  and  a jockey-cap.  They  were  a rough-looking 
set,  with  bad  countenances,  and,  like  all  other  prisoners,  stared  us 
broadly  in  the  face.  Sentinels  or  guards  constantly  acccompanied 
lliem. 

The  English  are  very  partial  to  this  mode  of  treating  criminals, 
and  cannot  be  persuaded  that  any  better  course  can  be  devised ; yet  it 
is  attended  with  obvious  evils. 

For  a trifling  and  first  oflfence,  a per|K!tual  brand  of  infamy  is  set 
upon  a fellow-mortal,  his  family,  and  connexions.  The  natural 
consequence  has  been,  to  foster  and  keep  alive,  a public  opinion 
which  tends  to  the  disorganization  of  society,  and  to  obliterate  all  that 
remains  of  principle  in  the  criminal. 

The  convict  who  has  just  arrivcil,  is  rcgardcrl  by  the  others  as  a 
simpleton  and  a mere  novice;  and  they  undertake  to  complete  his 
education. 

The  exploits  and  crimes  performed  and  committed  by  these  hard- 
ened offenders  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  of  Poly- 
nesia, exhibit  a dark  picture;  and  the  annoyance  thus  inflicted  upon 
their  inhabitants  would  not  bo  borne,  had  they  the  strength  to  resist 
it.  Power  is  the  only  right  that  can  be  urged  by  Great  Britain  as  a 
justification  of  this  infliction,  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  question. 

The  majority  of  convicts  are  cither  assigned  servants,  or  ticket-of- 
leave  men,  and  their  condition  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  slaves  in  our 
Southern  Slates.  They  form  a distinct  class,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  original  groundwork  of  the  colony.  At  present  they  constitute 
about  a third  of  the  population,  but  when  trans]>ortation  ceases,  their 
relative  numbers  will  rapidly  decrea.se. 

This  colony,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  in  spite  of  Ih&se  drawWks  a noble 
one,  and  is  a new  proof  of  the  sui>eriority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  of  its  enterprise  and  perseverance  in  overcoming  difficulties. 

1 nndcrstooil  that  Sir  George  Gipps  had  determined  to  adopt 
Captain  Maconochie’s  system  in  the  management  of  the  road-gangs, 
and  shall  therefore  proceed  to  examine  it. 

Captain  Maconochie's  argument  for  the  necessity  of  a change  is 
founded  on  the  admitted  fact,  that  the  example  of  severe  suffering 
on  the  conviction  of  crime,  has  not  hitherto  been  found  effective  in 
preventing  its  recurrence,  lie  maintains  that  the  sole  and  direct 
object  of  secondary  punishments  should  be  the  reformation  of  the 
individual  culprit,  or  at  alt  events  his  subjugation,  and  his  training  to 
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self-command,  by  the  latter  of  which  he  may  give  satisfact  ry  proof 
that  he  deserves  a restoration  to  his  privileges  in  society.  He  docs  not 
proscrilie  pnniahment,  but  on  the  contrary  believes  it  indisjamsable 
to  induce  [wnitence  and  submission ; he  regards  it  us  necessary  as  a 
deterring  example,  and  not  fur  a vimlietive  end. 

An  etitirc  reform,  or  a self-control  tantamount  to  it,  can,  in  his 
opinion,  tx;  obtained  only  by  specific  punishments  for  the  past,  and 
by  a training  for  the  future.  To  ertcct  this  latter  he  proposes  to 
group  prisoners  together  in  associations,  made  to  resemble  those  of 
common  life  as  closely  as  possible,  sulslividing  them  into  small 
piirties  or  families,  as  may  Iw  agreed  on  among  themselves,  with 
common  interest ; that  they  shall  receive  wages  in  the  form  of  marks 
of  commendation,  which  they  may  exchange  at  will  for  immediate 
gratifications,  but  of  which  a fixed  accumulation  should  l>e  rci|uired 
before  receiving  freedom.  He  thus  hopes  to  prepare  them  for  society 
in  society,  giving  them  a field  for  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of 
social  virtues,  as  well  as  for  the  volunUiry  restraint  of  vices. 

Captain  Maconochie  deimis  the  union  of  punishment  fur  the  past, 
with  training  for  the  future,  as  totidly  incom[iatiblo  with  each  other, 
and,  therefore,  thinks  that  the  former  must  in  all  cases  precede  the 
latter,  and  be  effectual  of  itself.  He  argues,  that  success  in  mcrlical 
treatment  by  beginning  to  iulminister  re.storatives  Irefore  the  diseiise 
is  cradicateii,  might  as  well  l>e  expecteil  as  reform  while  punishment 
is  undergone ; and  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  prepare  for  society  in 
society,  as  to  train  man  by  a preliminary  education  to  the  useful 
employments  of  life;  that  it  seems  idle  to  expect  that  mere  theoretical 
instruction,  however  strongly  enforced  by  short  but  severe  suffering, 
should  1)6  sufficient  to  enable  persons  sidvanced  in  life  to  guide  their 
future  conduct,  as  it  would  bo  to  hope  to  teach  a trade,  or  any  other 
practical  employment,  by  abstract  rules;  and  that  moral  lessons,  to  be 
taught  profitably,  require  a field  of  progressive  experimental  applicar 
tion  jtiist  as  much  as  engineering. 

On  these  elementary  principles  Captain  Maconochie  founds  his 
plan  of  convict  management,  to  which  he  applies  the  name  of 
“ Social  System,”  and  trusts  for  its  success  to  the  application  of 
moral  force  in  the  place  of  physical  coercion.  He  considers  that 
hitherto  the  reform  of  culprits  has  not  been  thought  the  principal 
object  in  regulating  their  treatment. 

The  object  of  deterring  from  tlie  commission  of  crime  has  been  the 
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duty  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  society,  and  the  association  of 
prisoners  has  been  deemed  morally  hurtful  to  them. 

The  Social  System  proi>oses  to  change  this  course,  to  one,  in  fact, 
directly  op{josite  to  it.  In  criminal  administration,  according  to  his 
views,  society  is  at  present  placed  in  one  scale,  and  the  culprit  in  the 
other,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  weight  of  the  former  should 
predominate. 

He  proposes,  that  the  nature  of  the  punishment  should  be  severe 
and  short ; that  it  should  melt  into  probation,  and  this  again  into 
entire  freedom,  by  changes  :is  gradual  as  possible ; thus  taking  nature 
as  the  guide,  and  copying  what  occurs  on  any  severe  misfortune 
befalling  us,  at  first  overwhelming  grief,  then  a retrospective  one, 
which  afterwards  slowly  gives  place  to  hope  and  encouragement. 

To  carry  this  out,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  solitary  impri- 
sonment, with  moral  and  religious  eshortalious  inculcated  during 
8ec|Uestratiun  from  external  iufiuences,  with  permission  to  work,  and 
mstructious  in  its  performance,  but  without  the  power  of  exchanging 
the  proceeds  for  indulgences;  next,  separate  imprisonment,  with  the 
power  of  exchanging  marks  of  good  conduct  for  gratifications,  to  be 
prolonged  until  the  accumulation  of  a certain  number  of  marks  over 
and  above  alt  those  exchanged  for  indulgences,  should  exhibit  the 
acquisition  of  habits  of  self-control. 

To  this  second  stage  should  succeed  social  labour  through  the  day, 
with  separate  coufiiiemeut  at  night,  and  at  length  a complete  admis- 
sion to  a society,  in  whicli  the  couviuts  should  choose  their  associates, 
and  be  mutually  res(x>usible  fur  the  good  behaviour  of  each  other. 

In  (lussiiig  through  such  a course  of  discipliue,  both  of  the  ends 
which  have  been  spoken  of  wdl  be  attained.  The  guilty  will  be  first 
puuished,  and  afterwards  rendered  fit  for  society  by  reformation  and 
training,  and  will  be  thus  restored  to  that  stale  in  wdiich  he  was 
before  he  committeil  the  crime,  after  he  has  been  well  tried  and 
found  worthy  of  being  re-establislnxi  in  it. 

As  far  as  I could  utiderslaiid.  Captain  Maconochio  was  not  pre- 
pared to  prescribe  ihe  exact  maimer  in  which  his  views  were  to  be 
carried  out,  and  did  not  appear  to  set  much  value  upon  the  mode, 
provided  his  principles  were  kept  in  view.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  principal  error  in  modern  |ieual  science  is  the  iiii|>ortancc  attached 
to  physical  arrangement  in  the  construction  of  prisons. 

According  to  him,  the  less  stress  tliat  is  set  upon  them  the  better. 
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for  it  is  not  the  body  alone  that  is  to  be  kept  captive,  but  the  will 
also ; and  the  more  care  that  is  taken  to  guard  the  former,  the  less 
can  the  latter  be  attended  to. 

The  peculiar  trait  in  the  “ Social  System”  is,  that  after  punishment 
every  culprit’s  lot  would  be  in  his  own  hands.  His  companions 
would  be  of  his  own  choice,  and  the  length  of  his  detention  and 
comfort  would  depend  ujton  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  associates. 

In  seeking  the  reformation  of  the  culprit,  the  mutual  action  of 
companions  on  each  other  would  be  resorted  to,  and  this  would  lie 
productive  of  great  advantages.  No  system  could  \x  more  just ; and 
its  language  to  the  criminal  would  be, — “Having  made  you  pay  the 
penalty  for  your  crime,  I now  retain  you  until  you  are  qualified  to 
meet  the  requisitions  of  society  on  your  return  to  it,  that  you  may 
not  fait  as  you  have  before  done.” 

The  results  of  this  system  could  not  but  be  far  different  from  the 
plans  in  present  use,  which  have  reference  only  to  crime  and 
retribution,  and  may  be  considered  useless  in  promoting  reformation. 
I understood  that  Sir  George  Gipps  had  already  jtarlially  and  suc- 
cessfully adopted  the  Social  System  with  the  convicts  in  government 
employ,  by  associating  them  in  bands  of  ten  to  twenty,  and  letting 
them  work  on  the  public  roads.  Some  of  them  were  pointed  out  to 
me,  and  in  point  of  appearance  were  as  orderly  and  cheerful  as  any 
free  laliourers.  I was  informed  that  tliey  do  more  work  than  when 
watched  by  overseers  or  soldiers. 

I saw,  however,  many  iron-gangs,  but  was  informed  that  they  were 
composed  of  individuals  who  had  committed  olTences  in  the  colony. 
-Viler  the  commission  of  several  crirac.s  in  the  colony,  they  arc  again 
traiu<|>ortcd  to  Norfolk  l.sland,  where  Csiptain  Maconochic  is  stationed ; 
and  it  may  well  excite  surprise  if  he.  .should  succeed  in  reforming 
these  double-refined  villains. 

Many  circumstances  have  been  told  me,  by  those  who  are  well 
ac<iuainted  with  the  fa<!ts,  that  sucli  is  their  detestation  of  Norfolk 
Island,  and  their  horror  of  remaining  there,  that  convicts  have  drawn 
lots  to  commit  crimes,  and  even  murder,  in  order  to  lie  .sent  back  to 
Sydney  for  trial.* 

Captain  Maconochie’s  system  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  Utopian, 


* ll  U the  intention  of  ihe  gnvttrnmcnt  to  erect  on  Norfolk  Island  a pcoitentiaryt  on 
the  plan  of  llmt  at  tiing  Sing,  in  the  i^lalc  of  New  York.  Tlic  cstinuilcU  cu«t 
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and  il  has  excited  no  little  astonishment  that  any  one  should  conceive 
the  idea  of  affording  to  criminals  the  refined  amusements  of  society, 
or  that  books,  music,  &c.,  should  be  furnished  them. 

I have  given  this  short  sketch  of  the  Social  System  in  order  to  show 
its  general  plan.  For  a more  full  account  of  it,  I would  refer  to 
Captain  Maconochie's  paiiers,  published  at  different  times.  I spent 
several  agreeable  hours  with  him  ; and  am  satisfied  that  with  the  well- 
educated  description  of  criminals,  and  with  those  who  may  have 
friends  to  return  to,  it  will  probably  answ  er ; but  I am  disjxiBed  to 
think  that  the  great  objection  lies  in  the  feelings  of  society,  aud 
its  reluctance  to  readmit  its  outcasts  on  any  terms,  much  less  place 
them  on  a footing  of  equality. 

There  are  two  forms  of  social  management  proposed,  one  by 
Captain  Maconochie,  the  other  by  Lord  Ilowick;  the  former  has 
been  sufficiently  explained.  The  latter  includes  both  punishment 
and  training  in  the  insular  penitentiaries,  from  which  release  may  Iw 
complete ; or  merely  through  the  medium  of  a tioket-of-loave  in  the 
colonies. 

The  latter  form  I lielieve  is  that  which  has  lioen  adopted,  and  from 
what  1 learn,  it  seems  to  be  succeeding,  although  I have  not  been 
informed  that  any  public  account  has  yet  been  given  of  it.  The 
system  is  about  Ijeing  adopted  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  which  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  goveniment  has  become  somew'hat  satisfied 
with  its  efficacy ; and  it  is  noticed  in  one  of  the  late  Gazettes,  that 
Captain  Maconochie  had  treated  his  prisoners  on  the  Queen’s  birth- 
day (with  the  approbation  of  the  government)  to  a play,  and  punch, 
which  is  a proof  that  some  had  already  reached  the  probationary  state. 

The  ration  of  the  soldiers  in  New  South  Wales  cousists  of  one 
pound  of  meat,  one  pound  of  bread,  two-thirds  of  a pint  of  rum,  and 
an  allowance  of  five-pence  for  small  stores,  consisting  of  salt,  sugar, 
tea,  &c.  They  receive  as  pay  eight-pence  iwr  day,  and  are  obliged 
to  serve  twenty  years  before  they  can  claim  their  discharge. 

The  convict  gets  one  pound  of  bread,  one  i»und  and  a quarter  of 
meat,  and  one  pint  of  meal.  Indec<l,  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  condition  of  a soldier  and  a convict,  aud  were  it  not  for  the  name, 
one  would  be  almast  induced  to  prefer  the  situation  of  the  latter. 

There  is  a descrijition  of  convicts,  as  has  been  mentioned,  known 
under  the  title  of  tickct-of-loave  men.  'I'liose,  from  good  IxOiaviour 
before  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  sentence,  are  |ieriuitttsl  to  hire 
themselves  out,  upon  the  employer  entering  into  a stipulation  to 
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maintain  a strict  watch  over  them.  This  custom  has  no  doubt  been 
forced  upon  the  community  by  the  want  of  servants,  and  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  them.  Tlie  action  of  this  part  of  the  system 
will  be  shown  more  clearly  by  the  following  anecdote. 

One  day,  passing  along  George  Street  with  a friend,  my  attention 
wa-s  called  to  a fashionable  equipage,  with  a well-dresserl  man  driving 
it.  On  my  asking  to  whom  it  belonged,  I was  informed  that  the 
|>ersun  driving  it  was  the  owner,  and  that  although  a tickct-of-leave 
man,  he  wjis  married  to  a free  woman  of  handsome  fortune,  living  in 
one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Sydney ; that  their  house  was  built  on  the 
very  sj»ot  where  he  stood  under  the  gallows  some  years  since, 
although  through  a reprieve,  or  some  accident,  he  hud  not  been  hung ; 
and  that  it  w as  at  any  time  within  the  power  of  the  wife  to  send  him 
off  to  the  whipping-post,  and  have  him  severely  flogged.  There  arc 
many  convicts  who  are  now  the  most  wealthy  people  of  New  South 
Wales.  I do  not  intend  to  bo  understood  that  they  mix  at  all  in  the 
society  of  the  better  class.  On  the  contrary,  the  convicts  and  their 
descendants,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  are  excluded 
from  it 

Society  here  is  composed  of  many  distiiict  circles.  All  those  of 
the  first  class  are  entitled  to  be  received  at  the  Government  House,  or 
are  invited  there.  This  privilege  seems  at  present  to  be  the  touchstone 
of  gentility ; and  if  an  inquiry  is  now  made  of  the  standing  of  any 
one,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  say  he  visits  at  the  Government  House. 

Any  connexion  with  convicts  would  at  once  preclude  admission  to 
this  circle  ; and  so  distinctly  has  this  line  been  drawn,  and  so  closely 
is  it  adhered  to,  that  should  an  officer,  or  other  person,  contract 
marriage  ties  with  any  one  of  the  lower  classes,  he  would  forthwith 
Im  shut  out.  This  state  of  things  naturally  leads  to  many  heart- 
burnings among  the  rising  generation,  who  liave  every  thing  to 
recommend  them  but  a pure  descent ; whoso  liehaviour  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  be  irreproachable,  and  who  among  the  community 
stand  deservedly  very  high,  some  of  them  occupying  jxMts  of  high 
trust  and  res()on.sibility  among  men  of  business,  and  not  a few  of 
them  being  at  the  head  of  large  moneyed  institutions, 

'I'liese  differences  frecjuently  break  out  when  subscription  balls  are 
given,  and  result  in  challenges  being  sent  to  the  managers.  One  oc- 
curred on  the  giving  of  the  St.  Patrick's  ball.  A Mr.  D.  was  admitted 
as  a 8ul)sc.riber  by  the  committee ; he  afterwaals  asked  for  a ticket  for 
a friend  of  his,  which  was  refused.  Objections  were  then  taken  to 
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Iiimscif,  and  he  m'Rs  re<|UeBted  to  withdraw  his  name,  and  receive 
back  his  money.  This  brought  forth  a challenge,  which  was  dis- 
poser! of  in  a summary  manner  by  the  committee  handing  him  over 
to  the  police,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  apologize  to  the  committee, 
and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  I cannot  but  believe  that  thi.s  state 
of  society  is  destined  in  a very  short  time  to  undergo  a great  change  : 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  par- 
ticularly if  they  obtain  a colonial  legislature.  Tliis  it  seems  almost 
iii<lis|ieiisable  they  should  have,  for  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the 
rising  community  are  too  little  known  and  heeded,  at  the  distance  of 
sixteen  thousand  miles,  to  insure  good  government ; and  the  acts  and 
varying  policy  of  the  mother  country  are  so  ill  adapted  to  the  state  of 
things  here,  as  to  strike  the  most  common  observer,  and  only  tend  to 
hxisen  the  tics  of  afleclion  that  bind  the  colonists  to  it. 

The  introduction  of  free  emigration,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
use  of  the  colony  as  a penal  settlement,  must  soon  produce  the 
necessity  of  legislative  bodies,  and  the  elections  will  give  the  wealthy 
part  of  the  citizens,  emancipists  and  their  descendants,  a powerful 
voice  in  those  Irodies  when  constituted,  which  will  finally  lead  to 
their  amalgamation  with  the  higher  clas.ses.  I was  surprised  to  find 
among  the  emancipists  themselves  the  same  distinctions  kept  up. 

The  labouring  class  of  free  emigrants  form  another  class.  They 
have  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  on  their  landing.  As  few  of 
them  will  consent  to  serve  as  domestics  in  association  with  ticketrof- 
leave  men  or  convicts,  they  find  themselves  placed  in  many  difficult 
situations.  They  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  public  inns  kept  by 
these  people,  who  endeavour  to  take  every  advanUige  of  them,  and 
cause  them  to  part  with  what  little  amount  they  may  have  brought 
with  them  from  the  mother  country.  They  soon  become  destitute, 
and  from  disapjmintment  betake  themselves  to  all  the  vices  of  the  con- 
vict class.  Some  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  for  the  emigrants 
on  their  first  arrival,  under  the  government  system  ; but  they  have 
not  yet  lieen  carried  into  effect,  and  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  them. 

There  is  yet  another  class,  and  one,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
now  unknown  elsewhere,  which  sets  at  defiance  Ixilh  law-  and  regula- 
tions. I moan  a class  known  here  by  the  name  of  “ Crimps,”  who 
arc  a pest  to  the  trade  of  the  port,  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  sailors 
who  visit  it.  Their  trade  or  employment  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  It  is  to  entice  or  kidnap  sailors  from  their  ships,  and 
keep  them  drunk  and  concealed  in  some  out-of-the-way  place.  Whole 
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crews  of  merchantmen  are.  fretiuenlly  carried  off  by  these  fellows, 
and  they  are  in  consequence  at  times  detained  until  the  master  or 
assi(^ce  resorts  to  the  agents  of  these  crimps,  who  are  ready  to  give 
them  a crew  at  four  or  five  guineas  for  each  sailor.  I was  told,  a 
few  days  after  my  arrival,  that  the  critnp.s  hail  determined  to  get 
some  of  the  men  of  the  squadron ; and  they  succeeded  in  enticing 
away  the  crew  of  the  tender  Flying-Fish  and  three,  or  four  other 
men  belonging  to  the  ships.  The  vigilance  and  system  of  these 
crimps  hid  defiance  to  the  laws  and  police,  who  although  quite 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  evil,  find  it  out  of  their  power  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Since  my  departure,  the  shipping  interests  have  memo- 
rialized the  Government  and  Council,  and  there  is  a prospect  that  this 
nui-sauce  will  be  abated. 

As  respects  the  higher  cla.ss  of  society,  it  is  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  is  met  with  in  England  and  America,  among  well-educated  per- 
sons. Perhaps  as  to  fashion  it  is  a little  more  coloniad,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  distance  from  whence  fashions  originate  would  account 
for.  The  cordial  welcome  and  hospitidity  wo  met  with  could  not  be 
surpassed  any  where. 

The  Governor  is  apjxiintod  by  letters  patent,  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom;  but  he  acts  under  the  direction  of  the 
legislature. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  a number  not  exceetling  fifteen, 
and  not  less  than  ten ; the  members  are  appointed  by  the  King,  and 
arc  all  residents  within  the  colony. 

The  Governor  is  president  of  this  council,  and  is  entitled  to  vote  as 
a member  upon  all  questions;  when  it  is  equally  divided,  he  has 
an  additional  or  casting  vote.  To  the  Governor  and  Council  is  dele- 
gated the  power  to  make  laws,  for  the  isjace,  welfare,  and  good 
government  of  the  colony,  not  repugnant  to  any  act,  charter,  &c., 
which  may  have  been  issued,  or  to  the  laws  of  England ; and  no  law 
or  ordinance  can  be  passed,  unless  first  laid  before  the  Council  by  the 
Governor. 

The  Governor  is,  by  statute,  invested  with  the  right  of  property  in 
the  services  of  offenders  or  convicts  who  have  been  transported,  and  he 
may  assign  this  right  to  others.  He  is  captain-general  and  governor- 
in-chief,  and  has  full  control  over  all  the  military  and  civil  authori- 
ties. He  is  empowered,  and  required,  to  administer  oaths  to  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  mendrers  of  die  Executive  Council ; to  keep  the  public 
seal ; and  is  invested  with  authority  to  suspend  members  of  the  Execu- 
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live  Council,  and  to  supply  their  place,  as  well  as  to  appoint  tempo- 
rary raemlicrs  to  fill  vacancies. 

He  appoints  all  justices  of  the  peace,  coroners,  constables,  and  other 
necessary  officers. 

He  has  the  jaiwer  to  grant  [lardons,  reprieves,  &c.,  and  to  remit 
punishments  for  offences : treason,  or  wilful  murder,  only  excepted  ; 
for  which,  u]xm  extraordinary  occasions,  he  can  reprieve  until  the 
pleiLsnrc  of  the  crown  be  known.  His  |>ower  to  shorten  the  time 
of  transportation  is  limited,  by  the  condition  that  all  instruments  in 
writing  for  that  pur^Mse  are  to  be  approved  by  the  crown. 

With  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  he  is  empowered  to 
divide  the  territory,  and  its  dependencies,  into  districts,  counties, 
towns,  &.C.,  to  fortify  and  erect  forts,  and  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  country. 

All  public  moneys  are  issued  for  the  support  of  the  government 
by  warrant  from  the  Governor,  but  only  for  purposes  piirticularly 
pointed  out. 

He  may  give  titles  to  crown  lands.  He  has  also  power  to  appoint 
fairs,  marts,  markets,  ports,  harbours,  bays,  and  havens. 

The  fierson  who  succeeds,  in  ciise  of  the  death  or  absence  of  the 
Governor,  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  next  to  him,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces. 

The  Executive  Council  consists  of  four  persons  holding  office  in 
the  colony. 

1st.  The  senior  officer  of  the  Forces.  2d.  The  Bishop  of  Aus- 
tralia. 3d.  The  Colonial  Secretary  of  New  South  Wales ; and  4th, 
the  Colonial  Treasurer;  the  two  latter  for  the  time  being.  These  are 
appointed  by  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal.  It  is  a council  of 
advice  and  restraint,  and  the  matters  on  which  they  are  to  be  con- 
sulted are  especially  mentioned  in  their  commission. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  fifteen  persons,  including  the 
Governor,  seven  of  whom  hold  offices  under  the  government,  and 
during  royal  pleasure,  viz. : 

1st.  Chief  J ustice.  2d.  Bishop  of  Australia.  3d.  The  Commander 
of  the  Forces.  4tb.  The  Colonial  Secretary.  6th.  The  Attorney- 
General.  Gth.  The  Collector  of  the  Customs  7th.  The  Auditor- 
General;  with  seven  others  who  do  not  hold  offices,  but  are  nominated 
by  the  crown. 

As  is  truly  said  in  the  colony,  they  are  governed  by  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, exercised  in  the  person  of  tlie  Governor. 
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The  rules  for  his  ^idancc,  ami  that  of  all  colonial  officers,  are 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  are  to  be  found  in  a pamphlet 
form,  under  the  title  of  “Colonial  Rules  and  Rej^ulatious.”  Great 
complaints  are  made  in  the  colony,  that  these  are  altot'cther  one- 
sided. In  them  it  is  notified  that  the  appointment  or  term  of  the 
Governor’s  office  is  limiusl  to  a period  of  six  years,  from  the  time  of 
his  assumption  of  his  duties;  the  crown  reserving  the  power  of  pro- 
longing that  period. 

The  great  complaint  in  the  colony  is,  that  the  j)olicy  of  the 
government  at  home  is  always  fluctuating  with  the  change  of  the 
incumbent  who  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Tliis  happens 
with  every  change  in  political  parties  in  the  mother  country,  and  the 
office  is  often  held  by  persons  who  have  very  little  knowledge  or 
ex|jorience  in  colonial  atfairs,  and  consequently  regulations  are  from 
time  to  time  issued,  and  particular  orders  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Governor  are  fret;uently  sent  him,  which  leaves  him  little  or  no  inde- 
pendence in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

At  the  distance  at  which  New  South  Wales  is  situated,  it  may 
readily  be  conceived  what  inconvenience  is  felt  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  in  carrying  out  what  they  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the 
colony.  They  have  no  power  or  control  over  the  revenue,  which  in 
reality  is  under  the  sujwrvision  and  direction  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  her  Majesty’s  treasury. 

The  Governor  is  not  allowed  to  expend  any  sum  over  £200  for  any 
one  service,  (unless  under  very  urgent  circumstances,)  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  home  government ; and  although  at  lilasrty  to 
draw  that  amount,  it  is  on  his  own  responsibility ; he  must  account  for 
it,  and  show  the  absolute  necessity  for  its  use. 

The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  are  made  in  June,  and  for- 
warded for  approval.  The  oxjxjnditure  must  be  limited  by  this 
estimate,  and  no  further  disbursements  applierl  for  on  account  of  that 
year,  unless  under  circumstances  entirely  unforeseen. 

The  estimate,  after  undergoing  the  supervision  of  the  colonial 
legislative  body,  must  also  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  officers,  before  any  instructions  are  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  estimates  for  taxation  follow  the  same  course,  and  the  Council 
has  no  control  over  the  funds  arising  from  tlie  property  or  droits  of 
the  crown. 

The  Governor,  in  transmitting  his  accounts  for  audit,  sends  them 
accompanied  by  certified  copies  of  all  estimates  of  expenditures  to 
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wliich  the  accounts  relate,  and  of  all  ordinances  for  the  imposition 
of  taxes,  with  copies  of  the  despatches  sent  him  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  conveying  the  sentiments  of  his  majesty’s  government  ujmn 
them ; and  it  is  required  that  full  detailed  statements  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditures  of  the  colony  be  published  in  the  Colonial  Gazette 
immediately  after  the  accounts  arc  transmitted. 

These  are  some  of  the  regulations,  which  will  tend  to  show  how 
great  is  the  authority  still  retained  by  the  crown,  or  in  reality  by  the 
ministers,  and  how  little  discretionary  power  the  Governor  has.  He 
is  required  personally  to  superintend  or  authorize  things  of  such 
small  concern  that  it  almost  approaches  the  ridiculous ; for  instance, 
a whetdbarrow  cannot  be  mended  without  an  order  in  writing  attested 
by  his  signature.  Such  an  order  may  be  necessary,  but  one  would 
think  that  other  persons  might  be  authorized  and  trusted  to  perform 
such  acts.  The  colony  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a den  of  rogues, 
and  required  the  coushint  supervision  of  the  ministry  at  home.  I 
was  told  that  no  one  could  conceive  the  mass  of  despatches  containing 
instructions  that  a single  year  produced,  and  these  are  often  found 
conflicting  with  those  that  had  gone  before,  and  thus  require  a 
reference  back  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  practical  inconvenience 
is  apparent,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  excite  the  ridicule 
as  well  as  disgust  of  all  thinking  men  in  the  colony,  to  see  the  attempt 
to  govern  the  affairs  of  this  rising  slate  by  the  royal  prerogative, 
exercised  by  one  of  her  Majesty’s  principal  secretaries  of  .state,  in 
despatches  to  a governor,  whose  recomracnd.ations  are  usually  adopted, 
thus  making  him,  at  least  in  part,  his  own  instructor.  VV’hen  the  time 
necessary  to  pa.ss  these  communications,  which  is  at  least  eight 
months,  is  considered,  there  appears  great  reason  for  reform,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  thinking  jiart  of  the  population  are  very 
urgent  for  it. 

'I'he  high  and  confidential  officer  of  the  crown,  which  the  Go- 
vernor really  is,  is  looked  upon  as  the  mere  agent  of  the  ministry  at 
home. 

The  community  do  not  feel  themselves  at  all  protected  by  the 
Legislative  Council,  although  they  have,  apparently,  a voice  in  its 
proceedings;  as  its  members  are  composed,  to  the  extent  of  one  half, 
of  persons  who  do  not  hold  office.  In  practice,  it  is  not  found  that 
this  amounts  to  a check ; for  on  all  government  questions  the  members 
who  hold  office  will  be  present,  and  therefore  vote  in  their  full 
strength  ; while  the  members  of  the  people,  appointed  from  the  most 
respectable  landholders  by  the  crown,  do  not  take  sufficient  interest 
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itt  the  proceetliiigs  to  give  tliat  piiiictual  attendance  that  might  be 
required  for  the  interest  of  those  whom  they  are  intend(Kl  to  represent. 
Hut  even  if  all  were  present,  the  Governor,  with  his  two  voUiS,  would 
always  decide  the  matter  in  favour  of  the  government;  and  as  liefore 
stated,  no  new  law  can  be  considered  in  council,  unless  prepared  by 
the  Governor,  which  must  effectually  prevent  any  innovations  being 
brought  forward  by  those  who  represent  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony.  The  only  power  they  have  is  a negative  one;  that 
of  entering  their  protest,  and  having  it  sent  home  for  consideration 
by  her  Majesty's  ministers;  but  in  such  case  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  its  meeting  with  favour.  The  official  racnibers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  considered  as  bound  to  support  the  Governor  or  to  lose  their  seats 
and  ofEces,  notwithstanding  their  oaths  faithfully  to  advise,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  and  judgment,  the  government  of  the  colony. 

The  principal  check  on  the  Governor  and  his  Council  is  the  public 
press,  whose  conductors  arc  strenuous  advocates  for  reform  and 
colonial  rights,  and  exhibit  much  ability. 

The  statute  of  New  South  Wales  expired  in  1539,  when  it  wa.s 
renewed  for  a year,  and  has  subsequently  been  renewed  from  year 
to  year  until  the  present  time  (1840).  So  evident,  however,  were  the 
defects  in  the  administration,  that  a clau.se  was  added  to  the  act  of 
renewal,  declaring  that  the  statute  was  deemed  in  many  respects 
inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  and  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants. 

It  was  made  lawful  for  the  colonial  legislature  to  enact  any  laws  or 
ordinances,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  for  the  better 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  define  the  constitution  of  the  courts 
of  law,  equity,  and  juries.  This  conclusively  proves  that  great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  governing  these  rising  colonics,  and  in 
giving  that  attention  to  their  wants  that  they  demand;  yet  Great 
Britain  still  manifests  a strong  dc.sire  to  retain  her  control  over 
these  subjects,  and  docs  not  .sec  the  necessity  of  letting  them  stand 
alone,  and  being  allowed  to  feel  that  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.* 

Petitions  have  lieen  sent  home  to  Parliament  and  to  the  Queen 
praying  for  the  formation  of  a new  constitution,  such  a-s  they  could 
place  confidence  in,  and  in  which  the  people  of  the  colony  might  be 

* The  lipgiflialive  C'ounril  hnn  to  take  upon  tl»c  cdoDy  the  charge  of  de> 

fraying  tlie  i'-xpcn-4cs  of  tlie  |iol»cc  ami  jail  out  of  the  revenue.  Thin  has  also  caused 
much  dissatisfaction. 
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represented.  The  model  of  the  constitution  that  they  desire  is  that 
of  the  Canadas,  and  the  expectation  is  that  by  the  ^eat  influx  of 
free  emigrants,  the  day  will  soon  arrive  when  it  will  be  vouchsafed  to 
them. 

F rom  the  reixirts  of  a committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  this 
colony,  it  is  shown  that  by  offering  Iwunties,  immigration  may  be 
more  economically  conductetl  than  by  the  government  system.  The 
report  states  that  during  the  year  1838  there  arrived  in  the  colony 
.seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  individuals,  (exclusive  of 
convicts,)  of  whom  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  made  a 
claim  for  bounty.  In  the  latter  six  months  of  the  year  1839,  six 
thousand  arrived.  The  total  arrivals  from  January,  1837,  to  the  end 
of  September,  1839,  were  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  ; by  govern- 
ment ships,  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five;  by  the 
aid  of  bounty,  four  thous:ind  two  hundred  and  sixty-six ; unas.sisted, 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-nine.  The  amount  of  bounty 
to  the  four  thou.sand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  who  were  introduced 
by  private  enterprise,  was  sixty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  [wunds  six  shillings  each ; 
while  the  cost  of  introducing  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twonty-one  persons  by  the  government  system,  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty -eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  showing 
an  increase  of  cost  of  thirty-seven  thou.sand  six  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  to  the  colony  by  the  government  system.*  This  subject 
engros.ses  the  attention  of  all,  now  that  the  transportation,  and 
consequently  the  assignment  system,  is  to  cease.  They  are  desirous 
of  securing  workmen  and  servants,  and  every  exertion  is  to  be  made 
to  that  end. 

There  is  now  a great  influx  of  all  kinds  of  people  into  this  colony, 
from  the  capitalist  to  the  labouring  man.  The  colony  offers  advan- 
tages to  all  of  these,  but  in  a very  different  proportion.  There  is  no 
country  wdiere  provisions  and  the  actual  necessaries  of  life  arc  as 
high  as  here,  and  this  particularly  affects  the  poor  man,  for  although 
he  receives  high  wages  his  expenses  are  proportionately  great.  He 

* Many  curioua  dnvelopemPDts  have  taken  place  relative  to  the  colony  of  South 
Australia^  which  wa«  cstablisbcii  upon  the  principk*«  of  si‘ir>8up]K>rt  having  been  carrinl 
out;  rvn  colony  umter  the  Hritish  Hominiuna  has  coat  the  mother  countr)'  more,  nor  has 
any  ono  be«.-n  conducted  so  badly,  having  cost  tlie  government  about  one  miliion  |MHinrl.4 
fijr  bounty.  Some  extraordinary  circunkMamios  were  related  to  me  oC  the  manner  in 
which  the  govemmeni  were  defrauded,  in  spite  of  their  stipulations  directly  to  the  contrary. 
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will  therefore  be  disappointed,  if  he  calculates  upon  making  great 
savings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capitalist  may  at  once  enter  the 
market  and  invest  his  money  profitably,  anil  from  all  that  I could 
learn,  securely.  Money,  however,  accxirding  to  several  intelligent 
and  well-informed  persons,  commanded  more  than  its  value ; or,  in 
other  words,  the  rate  of  interest  is  too  high  to  be  sustained.  This 
wa.s  in  part  attributed  to  the  improvements  going  on,  partly  for  specu- 
lating purposes,  but  generally  as  permanent  investments,  the  result 
of  profits  in  business.  Money  is  in  fact  the  bc.st  merchandise  to  carry 
to  New  South  Wales. 

The  poor  labouring  man,  if  he  be  solier  and  industrious,  will  soon 
ac(|uire  the  means  of  support  for  himself  and  family,  but  he  must 
carefully  avoid  the  contamination  to  which  he  will  be  subject,  and 
avoid  improper  associates.  There  is  no  place  where  he  wdll  be  so 
much  led  into  temptation  as  here.  For  the  middle  class — those  who 
have  a small  income  and  do  not  work — there  is  every  thing  to  strive 
against.  Latmur  is  high,  and  so  are  the  necessaries  of  life.  New 
South  Wales  is  not  a place  to  economize  in.  A moderate  fortune, 
unless  employed  in  some  lucrative  and  growing  business,  will  finally 
involve  its  owner  in  difficulties ; and  if  he  engage  in  farming,  a few 
bad  seasons  (very  likely  to  happen)  will  completely  ruin  him.  From 
all  the  information  I could  obtain,  emigration  to  New  South  Wales  is 
attended  with  risk,  unless  a person  be  very  prudent  and  can  keep 
himself  within  his  means.  The  moment  he  begins  to  borrow  money, 
he  is  sure  to  get  behindhand ; for  few  can  stand  the  payment  of  an 
interest  of  fifteen  per  cent  The  great  difficulty  with  all  emigrants 
seems  to  be,  that  as  land  is  very  cheap  in  comparison  to  what  they 
have  been  accustomed  to,  they  immediately  de.sire  to  possess  large 
tracts.  This  it  is  necessary  to  look  for,  and  much  time  and  money 
is  spent  in  wandering  about  the  country  in  search  of  what  is  not 
very  easy  of  attainment  Another  difficulty  of  the  newly-arrived 
settler  consists  in  getting  information  concerning  the  unoccupied  terri- 
tory. No  land-office  or  laud-agent  is  found  here  for  the  emigrant  to 
apply  to,  and  he  not  unfrequently  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
defraud  him,  or  is  led  astray  by  the  reports  of  the  ignorant  or  preju- 
diced, and  at  last  is  induced  to  purchase  much  more  than  he  requires, 
and  in  consequence  fails  of  success.  The  government  lands  are  dis- 
posed of  in  a different  way  from  what  ours  are.  A certain  parish 
having  been  surveyed  and  mapped,  is  advertised  as  being  open  for 
sale ; persons  select  and  make  ap[ilicatioii,  and  if  a less  quantity  tlian 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  is  desired,  he  is  obliged  to  state  the  rea.sons 
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of  his  wish  to  obtain  it,  and  the  use  to  which  he  puri)Oses  to  put  it;  the 
land  is  then  advertised  to  be  sold  on  a certain  day  (of  the  month),  at 
public  auction.  If  the  land  olferetl  for  sale  happen  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  wealthy  proprietor,  he  cannot  fait  to  l>ecome  informetl 
of  it;  the  section  is  bid  up,  and  the  person  may  be  disapirointed  in 
obtaining  the  allotment  selected  and  advertised  by  his  own  desire. 

The  minimum  price  must  be  paid,  at  any  rate  : this  originally  was 
five  shillings  an  acre ; it  is  now  twelve.  Ten  per  cent,  must  bo  paid 
down,  and  the  remainder  in  one  month,  or  the  deposit  U forfeited. 
On  payment  of  the  money  the  title-deed  is  given,  subject  to  the 
nominal  quit-rent  of  a pepjrercorn.  Before  delivery  of  the  deeds,  the 
law  provides  that  forty  sliilliugs  shall  be  jtaid  to  the  colonial  secre- 
tary, and  five  shillings  to  the  register.  The  crown  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  of  making  roads  and  bridges,  as  well  as  of  taking  timber, 
stone,  and  other  materials  for  making  and  keeping  them  in  repair ; as 
w'cll  as  all  mines  of  coal  and  precious  metals.  No  land  within  one 
hundred  feel  of  high-water  mark  on  the  sea-coast,  harbours,  or  bays, 
is  to  be  considered  open  to  purchase,  unless  for  purposes  of  commerce 
and  navigation. 

As  respects  the  discontents  arising  from  what  the  colonists  call  the 
misapplication  of  the  land-fund,  her  Majesty's  ministers  have  deter- 
mined that  she  has  a right  to  alienate  the  waste  lands,  aud  divert  the 
appropriation  of  the  proceeds,  and  that  the  doubts  raised  would,  if 
sustained,  be  laid  aside  by  a declaratory  act  of  Parliament. 

All  free  [(ersons  arc  admitted  as  purchasers  of  land,  without  any 
limitation  whatever  as  to  quantity. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  statement  of  the  extent  of  crime  in  the 
colony,  however  exlraortlinaiy  it  may  ap[K’ar,  is  not  exaggerated,  1 
will  give  extracts  from  the  charge  of  Judge  Burton  to  the  jury,  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  November,  18U5,  and 
afterwards  a report  by  him  to  the  colonial  secretary,  in  1836.  Both  of 
these  may  be  classed  as  official  documents  of  the  highest  authority.* 

Judge  Burton  remarked,  that  “It  was  now  his  duty  to  discharge 
them  (the  jury)  from  any  further  attendance  this  session,  but  before 
he  did  so,  he  must  make  a few  observations,  which  they  ought  to 
carry  to  their  homes,  and  there  give  them  a calm  and  serious  con- 
sideration ; his  own  mind  was  sufficiently  impre.ssed  with  their 
importance. 

"It  had  been  his  lot  to  preside  alternately  with  his  brother  judges  in 

• See  Ap]ielH))X  for  Inbular  rtalemcnta  of  crime  in  Xew  South  Wnica. 
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that  court,  he  might  say,  for  three  years.  It  wa.s  a period  at  which 
he  might  himself  well  pause  and  inquire  what  he  had  boon  doing, 
what  had  I)Con  the  effect  of  his  labours,  and  especially,  considering 
the  numbers  of  capital  convictions  which  had  taken  place  before 
him,  and  the  number  of  sentencc.s  pa.s.scd,  it  wa.s  fitting  that  he 
should  ask  himself  the  question,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  those 
sentences  in  the  way  of  example? 

“Me  felt  they  were  equally  intere-sted  in  the  same  questions:  he 
would  therefore  lay  before  them  the  views  and  conclusions  at  wdiich 
his  own  mind  harl  arrived.  Ho  had  requested  a return  to  lie  marie 
out  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  court  of  all  the  capital  convictions  that 
had  taken  place  during  the  last  three  years,  and  he  thought  when  he 
stated  the  number  of  them,  they  would  feel  he  was  fully  justified  in 
the  course  of  observations  he  was  about  to  make. 

“In  1933,  there  had  been  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  capital 
convictions,  on  which  sixty-five  sentences  of  death  had  been  paased ; 
forty-five  of  these  capital  convictions,  and  fifteen  of  these  sentences, 
of  death,  had  taken  place  upon  his  judicial  responsibility. 

“ In  1834,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  capital  con- 
victions, on  eighty-three  of  which  sentence  of  death  hari  lx:en  passed ; 
forty-eight  of  which  convictions,  and  thirty-six  of  which  sentences, 
had  iMJcn  before  himself 

“ In  1835,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  capital  convictions,  and  seventy- 
one  sentences  of  death ; fifty-six  of  which  had  taken  place  before  him, 
and  twenty-eight  of  which  sentences  he  had  passed.  In  addition  to 
which,  there  are  thirty-three  prisoners  who  have  been  capibilly  con- 
victed, waiting  sentence,  whether  death  might  b(!  recorded,  or  pa.ssed 
upon  them ; the  number  of  capital  convictions  was  a feature  sufficient- 
ly striking  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  colony;  for  it  was  to 
be  remarked,  that  capital  punishment  had  Ijeen  taken  away  from 
several  offences,  ever  since  the  1st  of  August,  1833, — such  as  forgery, 
cattle-stealing,  stealing  in  a dwelling-house  under  the  value  of  five 
pounds,  (tlic.se  were  fruitful  sources  of  capital  conviction  in  former 
times) ; so  tliat  those  which  had  taken  place  since  that  time,  were 
all  of  crimes  of  violence:  murder,  rape,  roblwry,  burglary,  mali- 
ciously stabbing,  shooting,  and  wounding;  and  offences  of  similar 
character. 

“ The  calendar  for  the  present  se.ssions  presents  tho  following  facts, 
anil  had  been  furnished  him  by  the  crown  solicitor : 

“ ‘There  had  been  convicted  of  murder,  two;  stabbing  with  intent, 
vol-  II.  *U 
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&c.,  shootiu)'  at,  with  intent  to  kill,  cutting  and  maiming,  assault, 
with  intent  to  do  bodily  harm,  six;  manslaughter,  two;  arson,  one; 
piracy  and  burglary,  eight;  hou-se-breaking,  ten;  highway  robbery, 
seven;  receiving,  one;  forgery,  two ; larceny  on  the  high  sea-sone; 
larceny,  four;  cattle-stealing,  one;  piracy  only,  one;  robbery,  eight; 
— total,  fifty-four.’ 

“The  prisoners  in  jail  on  the  18th  of  November,  1835,  untried, 
were  seventy-four,  from  various  causes  of  delay ; they  were,  however, 
neither  unknown  nor  unheeded.  With  respect  to  the  cau.sc.s  of  this 
state  of  crime,  he  had  formed  his  own  conclusions,  and  begged  them 
to  weigh  and  examine  them,  and  judge  for  themselves ; he  thought 
the  number  of  capital  convictions  alone,  enough  to  point  bis  own  and 
their  attention  to  it,  as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  country  as 
to  crime. 

“He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  the  number  of  con- 
victions before  the  Supreme  Court,  during  the  same  ]ieriod,  for 
offences  not  capital.  He  would,  however,  briefly  refer  to  them,  and 
to  all  offences  which  were  tried  before  the  several  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  throughout  the  colony,  in  the  exercise  of  their  summary 
jurisdiction,  and  by  juries ; the  ma-ss  of  offences  which  were 
summarily  disposed  of  by  the  magi.strates ; and,  added  to  all  those, 
the  numerous  undiscovered  crimes,  which  every  man  who  had  heard 
him,  and  to  whom  the  re]iort  of  his  words  should  come,  would  at 
once  admit  to  have  occurRxl  within  his  own  circle  of  knowledge. 
There  the  picture  presented  to  their  minds  would  be  one  of  the  most 
painful  reflection.  It  would  appear  to  one  that  could  h»k  dow'n 
upon  the  community,  that  tlie  main  business  of  us  all  was  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  or  the  punishment  of  it;  as  if  the  whole  colony 
was  in  motion  towards  the  several  courts  of  justice ; and  the  most 
painful  reflection  of  all  must  be  that  so  many  capital  sentences,  and 
the  execution  of  them,  had  not  had  the  effect  of  preventing  crime,  by 
way  of  example. 

“ In  his  opinion,  one  grand  cause  of  such  a state  of  things  was  the 
overwhelming  defect  in  the  religious  principles  of  the  community ; a 
principle,  which  he  considered  as  the  [lolar  star,  to  guide  a man  in  all 
his  conduct,  and  without  which  none  other  would  prevent  him  from 
crime. 

“ But  that  he  might  not  be  said  to  make  so  grave  a charge  ujmn 
light  foundation,  he  would  instance  the  criuios  of  violence,  the  mur- 
ders, manslaughters,  in  drunken  revels,  the  perjuries,  the  false 
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witnessing,  from  motives  of  reward  or  revenge,  which  in  the  pro- 
ceedings before  him  had  Ixien  brought  to  light.  Tliere  were,  .some 
indeed  of  so  atrocious  a character  which  had  occurred  before  him, 
that  he  would  briefly  instance  some  of  them,  which  the  time  that  had 
elapse*!  might  have  cau.sed  to  pas-s  away  from  their  memory. 

“ The  case  of  Mullany  and  his  wife,  who  were  convicteil  of  stealing 
from  the  person  of  Patrick  Sherry,  by  administering  to  him  some 
deleterious  drug,  which  for  a time  deprived  him  of  sense,  and  perhaps 
only  the  quantity  prevented  his  losing  his  life.  The  case  of  Arm- 
strong, the  overseer,  who  was  acquitted  upon  a false  charge,  brought 
against  him  by  a convict  under  his  superintendence,  of  shooting  him 
with  intent  to  murder. 

“The  case  of  Cow’an  and  his  wife,  who  were  accpiitted  of  the 
murder  of  a man  named  Kerr,  embodies  in  itself  a picture  of  those 
evils  with  v*hich  the  colony  is  visite*!.  A person  of  the  name  of 
Campbell,  and  the  deceased  Kerr,  lived  near  Liver[)ool,  and  kept  an 
unlicensed  still,  and  a bouse  to  which  the  gangs  of  prisoners  in  this 
neighbourhood  resorted  for  drink,  and  they  were  cattle-stealers.  On 
a Sunday  evening  this  house  was  visited  by  a constable  from  Liver- 
pool, who  arrived  about  eight  o’clock,  and  found  the  parties,  as  he 
expressed  it,  ‘beastly  drunk,’  and  the  two  prisoners  of  the  crown  in 
the  same  state  j tliis  was  the  last  time  Kerr  was  seen  alive  by  any 
resjiectable  person. 

“ Information  was  given  the  next  day,  by  two  of  Cowan’s  servants, 
to  the  magistrates  of  Liverpool,  against  him,  fur  cattle-stealing,  and  it 
was  proved  that  their  having  done  so  was  known  to  Peter  Montgo- 
mery, a convict,  employed  as  overseer  at  the  Liverpool  Hospital,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  that  he  had  visited  Cowan  after- 
wards, and  underslotxl  from  expressions  made  by  Cowan,  during  his 
intoxication,  that  he  expected  Kerr  would  give  evidence  against  him. 
Kerr  was  murdered  by  some  one  on  that  night,  and  his  body  was 
afterwards  found  at  fifty  ro*ls’  distance,  but  the  blood  was  traced  to 
within  seventeen  yards  of  Cowan’s  door. 

“ Campltell  had  given  a statement  before  the  magistrates,  which,  if 
he  had  adhered  to  on  the  trial,  would  have  brought  home  the  guilt  of 
that  murder  to  both  the  prisoners;  but  he  recanted  tlie  whole  of  his 
previous  statement,  and  they  were  ac<[uitted. 

“ It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Campbell  had  been  forwarded  from 
Liverpool  to  Sydney,  hand-cuffed  with  Cowan,  and  was  confined  in 
the  same  jail-yard  with  him.  It  further  appeared,  (and  it  dc.serves 
mention  as  an  instance  of  retributive  justice,  as  well  as  showing  the 
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character  of  the  case,)  that  another  dead  man  was  found  in  the  same 
place  three  months  before,  and  upon  that  occasion  a coroner’s  jury 
harl  acquitted  the  prisoner  Cowan,  upon  the  evddence  of  the  man 
Kerr ; and  this  deposition  of  Kerr's,  after  his  death,  was  given  in  the 
court,  on  evidence  in  favour  of  the  same  prisoner,  when  Cowan  was 
sulMcquently  tried  ; and  was  the  main  ground  of  his  acquittal. 

“ In  another  case,  an  old  man  was  acquitted  of  maliciously  shooting 
at  a servant  in  his  employment,  and  the  means  taken  to  procure  that 
acquittal,  was  a charge  of  felony  set  up  against  the  principal  witness. 

“ These,  and  many  other  instances  still  more  disgusting,  liad  brought 
him  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  an  overwhelming  defect  of  reli- 
gious principle  in  this  colony.  There  was  a great  deficiency  of 
religious  instruction  and  instructors. 

“ He  had  visited  the  penal  srdtlement,  where  he  saw  them  herding 
together  without  any  chance  of  improvement.  A man  who  had  been 
brought  liefore  him  for  sentence,  oliserved,  in  a manner  which  drew 
tears  from  his  eyes,  and  wrung  his  heart,  ‘That  let  a man  be  what  he 
will,  when  he  comes  here,  he  is  soon  as  bad  as  the  rest ; a man’s  heart 
is  taken  from  him,  and  there  is  given  to  him  the  heart  of  a beast.’ 

“ He  felt  hound  to  say,  that  ma.stcrs  of  convicts  were  not  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  morals  of  their  men.  It  had  been  proved  before  him, 
that  highly  respectable  persons  near  a church  in  the  same  town,  not 
only  neglected  to  oblige  them  to  attend  the  worship,  but  actually 
suffered  them  to  spend  the  Lord’s  day  amidst  scenes  of  drunkenness 
and  debauchery.  It  had  been  further  prove*!,  that  the  Lord's  day 
by  some  msisters,  was  made  a day  of  labour,  some  other  day  being 
allowed  to  them  as  an  eqtiivalent  Ho  was  sorry  to  add,  that  many  of 
the  worst  crimes  which  had  been  brought  under  his  notice,  were 
committed  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and  he  was  led  to  apprehend  that  there 
was  a very  general  disregard  and  desecration  of  it. 

“ He  had  been  induced,  by  wlmt  had  been  proved  liefore  him  in 
that  court,  gravely  to  consider  the  question  of  convicts  working  out 
of  irons,  and  felt  convinced  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  crime  to  lie  found  in  the  colony.  He  ha*i  before  him  a return,  from 
which  it  appeartxl  that  the  number  of  convicts  at  this  time  employed 
upon  the  roads,  is  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty;  of  whom  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  four  are  out  of  irons.  And  when  they  (the 
jury)  considered  who  these  men  were,  and  what  they  had  been;  that 
they  left  their  huts  in  any  number,  armed  or  unarmed,  as  they 
pleased ; from  the  evidence  he  jicssessed  respecting  the  conduct  of 
.these  road-parties  of  the  colony,  it  would  appear  that  those  establish- 
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menu  were  like  bee-hives,  the  inhabitants  busily  pouring  in  and  out ; 
but  with  this  difference;  the  one  works  by  day,  and  the  other  by 
night ; the  one  goes  forth  to  industry,  the  other  to  plunder. 

“ To  the  careless  or  worse  than  careless  conduct  of  the  overseers, 
he  did  attribute  a vast  proportion  of  the  burglaries  and  robberies  that 
were  committed  in  the  country  districts.  It  had  been  proved  in  a 
recent  case  that  a ]>arty  of  the.se  men  h.ad  committed  a robbery,  under 
such  circumstances  of  aggravation,  that  sentence  of  death  had  been 
passed  upon  four  of  them. 

“ The  settlers  themselves  were  to  blame,  for  many  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  convicts  belonging  to  road-parties.  It  appears  they 
have  frequently  employed  these  men,  in  their  leisure  hours,  or  on  a 
Sunday,  paying  them  for  their  laltours  in  money  which  was  spent  in 
drink,  and  so  prepared  them  for  crime;  and  it  also  appeared  that 
after  using  their  services  in  harvest,  they  remunerated  them  for  their 
services,  by  granting  passe.s  for  several  days  more  than  was  neces-sary 
for  them  to  return  to  their  gang.s,  during  which  time  the  whole 
country  they  jrassed  through  is  laid  under  contribution  by  their 
de|iredations. 

“ Another  source  of  crime  was  the  occupation  of  the  waste  lands  of 
the  colony  by  unauthorized  and  improper  i>ersons,  both  bond  and  free, 
who,  commencing  with  nothing,  or  a very  small  capital,  soon  after 
acquire  a degree  of  w'calth,  which  must  lead  every  reasonable  man  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  get  it  honestly. 

“The  congregation  of  large  numlwrs  of  convict  servants  in  the  town 
of  Sydney,  to  which  were  to  be  attributed  the  vast  proportion  of  the 
burglaries  and  robberies  committed  there,  the  master  allowing  the 
convict  servants  to  wander  about  when  and  where  they  please  after 
his  work  is  done. 

“ The  allowing  impro(>er  persons  to  have  licensed  public  houses. 
It  had  been  proved  that  a great  many  robberies  had  been  committed 
at  such  places,  many  of  the  proprietors  of  these  low  houses,  being 
not  far  removed  from  the  class  of  life  in  which  the  prisoners  were 
themselves  placed. 

" Another  cau.se,  which  comes  home  to  all,  is  the  almost  total  want 
of  the  superintendence  of  masters  over  their  assigned  servants.  It 
had  been  proved  to  him  that  many  of  tlie  robberies  which  had  been 
committed  are  attributed  to  this  alone;  also,  that  convicts,  six  or 
seven  in  number,  armed  with  muskets,  and  masked,  had  committed 
various  robberies  on  their  adjoining  neighbours.  One  of  them 
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attempted  a robbery  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  on  a Sunday,  on  the 
high-roail  from  Sydney  to  Paramatta,  armed  with  a musket,  another 
person  being  in  his  company ; and  very  many  robberies  were  com- 
mitted through  convict  servanta  being  left  too  much  at  liberty  to 
roam  where  tliey  pleased,  during  the  hours  of  night” 

In  Judge  Burton’s  report  to  the  colonial  secretary,  as  to  whether 
juries  in  the  colony  have  answered  the  ends  of  justice,  he  gives  a full 
account  of  the  jury  system,  its  formation,  &c.,  .some  piissages  of 
which  I shall  also  ijuote,  as  it  will  lend  to  show  tlie  manner  in  which 
the  law  is  administered  in  the  colony,  and  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  the,  proper  punishment  of  crime. 

“ In  civil  cases,  such  as  form  the  ordinary  busine.ss  of  the  court, 
the  matters  in  dispute  are  so  simple  as  to  afford  but  little  field  for  any 
undue  bias  on  either  side. 

“ It  is  only  in  cases  occurring  between  the  government  and  an 
individual,  or  involving  some  point  of  politicid  or  party  feeling,  that 
any  trial  can  be  had  of  the  principles  of  the  jurymen,  and  happily 
there  have  been  no  instances  of  any  such  during  the  time  (the  last 
three  years)  that  jury  trial  has  been  established. 

“ In  criminal  ca-ses,  there  is  a greater  and  more  constant  ground  for 
apprehension  of  improper  influences,  and  undue  bias  upon  the  minds 
of  the  jurymen.  The  prisoners  for  trial  before  the  court,  arc  chiefly 
of  a class  transported  hither  for  crimes  committetl  out  of  the  colony, 
and  jiersons  of  the  same  condition,  and  others  very  low  in  respecta- 
bility and  character,  and  frequently  allied  to  them,  are  qualified, 
according  to  colonial  law,  to  serve  as  jurymen. 

“The  qualifications  are,  a clear  income,  arising  out  of  lands,  houses, 
or  other  real  estate,  of  at  least  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  or  a clear 
personal  estate  of  three  hundred  pounds. 

“ The  dis(|ualification8  as  they  now  stand  are : ‘ Every  man  not  a 
natural-born  subject  of  the  king,  and  every  man  who  hath  been  or 
shall  be  attainted  of  any  treason  or  felony,  or  convicted  of  any  crime, 
(unle.ss  he  shall  have  received  for  such  crime  a free  pardon,  or  shall 
be  within  the  benefit  and  protection  of  some  act  of  Parliament,  having 
force  and  effect  of  a pardon  under  the  great  seal,)  or,  secondly,  if  any 
person  who,  either  while  serving  under  an}’  sentence  pa.sscd  upon 
him  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  or  after  the  e.\piration  or 
remission  of  such  sentence,  shall  have  been  convicted  of  any  treason, 
felony,  or  other  infamous  offence.’  ” 

Respecting  the  qualifications  arising  from  projicrty.  Judge  Burton 
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says,  “ The  possession  of  such  an  amount  as  is  specified  in  the  act 
affords  no  criterion  in  the  colony,  where  property  is  notoriously 
accumuluterl  by  every  variety  of  dishonest  means.  It  may  he  a test 
of  respectability  and  trustworthiness  in  a community  differently 
constituted,  but  wholly  fails  in  a community  like  this,  lacking 
honesty,  but  abounding  in  property.  In  conse<|ncnce  of  this  quali- 
fication being  requisite,  many  honest  and  respectable  persons  in  the 
community,  very  proper  to  serve  on  juries,  are  excluded. 

“ Within  this  range  are  included  a class  of  persons  in  the  colony 
who  have  been  transported  hither  for  offences  committed  out  of  the 
colony.  They  are  qualifusl  to  act  as  jurymen  under  the  Local  Act, 
without  any  proof  being  required  that  they  hail  regained  that  good 
repute  which  they  once  lost,  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  their 
having  served  the  period  of  their  several  sentcnce.s,  docs  not  establish 
that  fact. 

“There  are  others  who,  posses-sing  the  qualifications  in  property, 
have  arrived  in  the  colony  as  free  emigrants,  the  near  relatives  of 
transporlisl  persons,  under  such  circumstances  as  justly  to  lead  to  the 
suspicion  of  an  undue  bias  existing  in  any  case  affecting  them,  and 
who  have  connexions  in  England,  not  unlikely  to  follow  them  to  the 
colonies,  possessing  ready  raisms  of  importing  into  this  country  pro- 
perty dishonestly  acquired,  and  who  speedily  accumulate  wealth  by 
that  and  other  dishonest  means.  There  is  no  provision  for  guarding 
the  administration  of  justice  against  the  predominance  of  such  persons 
upon  the  jury  list.  The  effect  of  the  colonial  law  in  practice  has  teen 
that  juries  actually  empanelled  under  it,  have  been  frequently  formed 
of  very  improper  jiersons.” 

From  the  data  submitted  with  Judge  Burton’s  report,  he  says,  “It 
apfiears  that  a party  accused,  inclined  to  exercise  his  right  of  peremp- 
tory challenge,  might  insure  a large  predominance  of  convicteil  per- 
sons on  the  jury',  inasmuch  as  the  law'  allows  in  cases  of  felony  the 
peremptory  challenge  of  twenty  in  number,  and  if  a prisoner  has 
professional  assistance  in  his  defence,  this  right  of  challenge  is  fully 
exercised.  In  one  instance  I knew  gentlemen  of  high  character  and 
respectability  thus  peremptorily  rejected  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 
I took  the  liberty  of  asking  some  of  them  afterwards  if  the  prisoner 
was  known  to  them,  and  was  answered  that  he  was  not.  The 
conclusion  in  my  own  mind  was,  that  they  were  challenged  on 
account  of  their  respectability.  In  another  case  before  me,  every 
person  of  apparent  rc.spectahility  who  was  called,  was  jieremptorily 
challenged  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  which  the  crown  officer 
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observing,  challenged  all  the  others,  and  the  case  remained  over 
ill  default  of  jurors.  lu  both  cases  the  accused  had  professional 
assistance. 

“ Again,  the  jurors  are  placed  alphabetically  on  the  list,  and  are 
summoneil  in  that  order;  the  relatives  of  convicted  persons,  qualified, 
and  bearing  the  same  name,  are  sure  to  be  on  the  same  panel  with 
thorn.  A party  may  be  well  informed  beforehand,  who  will  be 
summoned  on  his  jury.  An  opportunity  thus  offers  for  the  exertion 
of  improper  influcnc,e. 

" A large  proportion  of  those  who  have  appeared  and  served  are 
publicans,  as  many  in  some  ca.ses  as  eight  out  of  twenty-nine,  three 
having  been  convicted  persons;  in  other  cases,  ten  out  of  thirty-one, 
five  having  been  also  convicted  persons;  and  again,  eleven  out  of 
thirty-five,  four  of  them  convicted  persons. 

" Respecting  the  large  proportion  of  this  cla-ss  of  persons  on  the 
jury  panels,  and  the  state  of  crime,  and  the  causes  of  it,  I addressed  a 
letter  to  his  excellency  the  Governor,  and  I now  repeat,  that  the  evils 
arising  from  the  very  great  number  of  licenseil  houses  for  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits,  are  not  restricted  to  the  stimulus  which  they  give  to 
the  commission  of  crime,  and  concealment  of  it  which  they  afl'ord, 
but  I have  found  a very  great  proportion  out  of  the  panel  of  jurymen 
before  the  Supreme  Court  (who  actually  attend),  to  be  holders  of 
licensed  public  houses,  frequently  very  low  in  respectability,  to 
whose  houses,  prosecutors,  and  parties  accused,  on  bail,  and  their 
witnesses,  bond  aud  free,  resort  for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  during 
the  period  of  time  they  are  in  attendance  on  court ; and  a reasonable 
fear  is  thus  excited  for  the  purity  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  I have  had  occasion  as  a judge  to  soe  realized. 

“Upon  reference  to  the  jury  list  of  1835,  I have  found  that  the 
number  to  be  summoned  from  criminal  issues  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  nine  hundred  aud  fifty-three,  of  whom  two  hundred  and 
three  are  publicans  and  innkeepers.  The  proportion  of  those  who 
actually  serve,  far  exceeds  that  number ; and  in  June,  1835,  no  less  a 
number  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  licenses  were  granted 
for  public  houses  in  the  town  of  Sydney  alone.  Few  of  them 
do  not  [Xissess  the  necessary  qualifications,  aud  many  are  highly 
respectable  persons  ; but  the  proportion  w'hich  they  bear  to  the  whole 
is  small. 

“The  keepers  of  the  low  public  houses  in  Sydney,  are  chiefly 
[jcrsons  who  have  been  transported  to  this  colony,  or  are  married  to 
convicts,  and  many  of  them  are  notorious  drunkards,  obscure  persons. 
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fighters,  gamblers,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  harbourers  of  thieves, 
and  the  most  depraved  of  both  sexes ; they  exist  upon  the  vices  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  inasmuch  as  there  arc  no  licensed  jjawnbrokers 
in  Sydney,  they  act  as  snch,  but  not  as  occurs  in  other  countries, 
upon  occasion  of  some  temporary  pressure  on  the  poor,  for  some 
necessary^  of  life,  but  for  intoxicating  li<iuor. 

There  is  a great  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  resjiectable  persons 
to  appear  and  serve  on  juries,  arising  from  a natural  repugnance 
to  association  and  confinement  in  the  jury-room  with  disreputable 
persons.  Judge  Burton  goes  on  to  give  many  instances  of  the 
tehaviour  of  the  jury  in  their  room,  and  their  determination  to  acquit ; 
stating,  that  he  had  been  informed  by  a resficctable  inhabitant  of 
Sydney,  on  whose  voracity  ho  could  fully  rely,  that  upon  one  occasion 
when  a prisoner  w-as  on  trial  for  cattle-stealing,  he  was  defended 
by  ono  of  the  practitioners  of  the  court,  when,  during  the  progress  of 
the  trial,  a juryman  leaned  over  him  towanls  the  practitioner,  calling 
him  by  name,  and  said,  “ It’s  all  right,  we'll  acquit  him.”  When  the 
prisoner  was  called  on  for  his  defence,  the  practitioner  advised  him 
to  say  nothing,  and  cidl  no  witnesses,  which  course  was  adopted ; 
and  ho  was  acquitted. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  other  judges  think  that  the  jury  trials 
have  met  with  the  success  rea.soiiabIy  to  be  expected,  and  that 
matters  will  grow  daily  better  as  the  free  emigrants  arrive  and  are 
qualified.  From  what  I understood  from  gentlemen  of  the  legal 
profession,  there  has  some  improvement  taken  place  since  the 
year  1836. 

The  courts  Still  adhere  to  the  use  of  wigs  and  gowns,  and  the 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  such  appendages  cannot  be  disiiensed  with 
without  injuring  their  respectability  and  solemnity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people. 

Under  the  additional  clause,  amendments  have  been  made  by  the 
Legislative  Council  in  the  laws  regvilating  trials,  and  they  have  also 
abolished  military  juries. 

Education  in  the  colony  of  late  years  has  claimed  some  portion  of 
the  attention  of  the  government,  w'hich  has  made  allowances  to  the 
different  sects  of  Christians  for  the  maintenance  of  schools.  I was 
obligingly  provided  with  the  school  return  for  the  year  1639,  by 
William  Lithgow,  Esquire.  This  will  Iw  found  in  Appendix  XII. 

It  appears  that  die  whole  number  educated  is  only  six  thousand 
and  tliirty-seveu,  and  that  the  expense  incurred  by  government  is 
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twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds,  or  upwards  of 
two  pounds  per  hearl.  The  number  of  children  attending  schools  is 
to  the  aggregate  of  population  as  about  one  to  twenty,  which  is  the 
same  as  in  1*136.  In  the  return  above  mentioned,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  seventy-six  schools,  of  different  denominations ; three 
colleges,  and  sixty-seven  private  schools : showing  an  increase  more 
than  fourfold  during  the  last  five  years.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  the  Irish  national  school  system,  or  a general 
system  of  education,  but  thus  far,  without  success.  The  chief 
opposition  to  thus  ha.s  been  from  the  Church  of  England. 

Among  the  colleges,  two  are  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church  of 
England,  viz. ; King's  College  or  School,  at  Paramatta,  and  Sydney 
College.  The  thiol,  called  the  Australian  College,  was  established 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Lang.  Of  this  institution  that  gentleman  is  the 
princijMjl.  The  college  edifices  consist  of  four  large  buildings,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  professors  and  their  families,  with  recitation- 
rooms  in  each,  besides  apartments  for  the  students.  The  expenses, 
including  board,  are  about  forty  pounds  jicr  annum.  The  charge  at 
Sydney  College  is  about  ten  jiouiuls  more.  Of  the  latter  college.  Sir 
John  Jamison  is  the  president.  It  is  in  a great  measure  under  the 
control  of  the  Bishop  and  Episcopal  laity  of  Sydney.  An  examina- 
tion was  witne.sscd  at  the  latter  institution,  and  was  thought  very 
creditable  to  the  students.  Medals  were  awarded  and  appropriate 
remarks  made  by  the  Bishop. 

The  system  of  giving  to  the  clergy  an  allowance  from  the  govern- 
ment, for  their  support,  is  the  fertile  cause  of  dissension  in  this 
community.  Many  hard  thoughts,  and  harsh  expressions,  are  occa- 
sionally felt  and  uttererl,  by  one  sect  against  the  others,  in  the 
contest  for  the  stipend  distributed  among  the  several  denominations. 
An  act  was  passctl  in  1H36,  which  appears  as  liberal  a.s  could  be  ex- 
pecteil.  The  amount  appropriated  annuallj',  is  about  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  alxmt  three-fourths  go  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  other  sects,  Roman  Catholics 
included.  Regrets  were  occasionally  heani,  (perhaps  to  flatter  us,) 
that  the  voluntary  system  of  supporting  the  clergy  luul  not  been  intro- 
duced. It  will  be  well  to  remark,  Ijcfore  quilting  the  subject,  that 
in  all  otlier  matters  appertaining  to  the  general  good  and  benefit  of  the 
community,  there  appeared  a co-operation  highly  commendable. 

The  Australian  colony  was  erected  into  an  Episcopal  See  in  1836, 
and  Archdeacon  Broughton  was  consecrated  as  the  first  Bishop.  To 
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his  lonlsliip  we  arc  indebted  for  many  kind  attentions,  and  the,  lively 
interest  he  took  in  our  procewiinirs. 

The  exertions  that  the  colonial  government  and  private  individuals 
appear  to  bo  making,  to  afford  religious  instruction,  cannot  but  bring 
about,  in  a few  years,  a very  desirable  and  necessary  reform  among 
the  lower  classes  of  this  colony,  of  which  the  facts  previously  exhi- 
bited in  the  account  of  the  country  fully  establish  the  necessity. 
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My  own  time  wa.s  so  completely  occupied  during  the  stay  of  the 
squadron  at  Sydney,  as  to  prevent  my  making  any  excursions  in  the 
colony,  with  the  exc.eption  of  a brief  visit  to  Paramatta,  by  invitation 
of  his  excellency  the  Governor. 

The  distance  of  Paramatta  from  Sydney  is  fifteen  miles.  There 
are  two  methods  of  going  to  it  from  Sydney  : by  a carriage  on  a good 
macadamized  road,  or  by  a steamer  up  the  Paramatta  river.  The 
latter  is  the  most  agreeable  mode,  and  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  is  fine.  The  whole  distance  abounds  in  positions  which 
would  furnish  beautiful  sites  for  villas,  upon  the  bays,  inlets,  and 
headlands.  Should  the  progress  of  the  colony  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation continue,  these  sites  will  doubtless  be  occupied  ere  long  with 
handsome  residences. 

The  passage  by  steamer  to  ParamatUa  occupies  about  two  hours ; 
here  the  river  becomes  narrow,  and  a mile  higher  up  the  stream  the 
tide  ceases  to  flow,  and  farther  navigation  ceases. 

The  town  of  Paramatta  is  situated  about  a mile  from  the  steamboat 
landing.  Although  regularly  laid  out,  it  has  a straggling  air,  each 
house  having  a large  space  enclosed  as  a garden,  and  the  attempt  at 
regularity  rather  injures  its  appearance  by  giving  it  a look  of  stiifness. 
It  has,  and  1 sup|X)se  deserves,  the  reputation  of  being  a dull  place. 
It  is  built  principally  on  a single  street,  about  a mile  long,  at  the  head 
of  which,  on  an  eminence,  is  situated  the  GovernmenuHouse,  where 
his  excellency  the  Governor  resides  during  the  summer  season. 

The  Paramatta  Observatory,  establishetl  by  Sir  Tbomas  Brisbane, 
is  a small  building,  with  several  good  instruments  by  Jones,  Ilamsden, 
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and  Troughton,  but  I regretted  to  see  the  dilapidated  state  it  was  in. 
Mr.  Dunlap,  the  present  incumbent,  obligingly  showed  me  the  iiLstru- 
meiiLs,  and  I passed  an  agreeable  morning  with  him.  He  is  allowed 
a small  salary,  but  I understood  that  no  allowance  was  made  for 
repairs  of  the  building,  &x. 

Paramatta  contains  some  public  buildings  and  works,  among  which 
are  the  female  penitentiary  or  factory,  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, a stone  court-house,  barracks,  and  a fine  stone  bridge  over 
the  Paramatta  river.  I feel  greatly  indebted  to  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Gipps,  with  whom  I passrsl  two  daj's,  for  the  kindness  and  attention 
they  showed  me. 

Previous  to  Sir  George  Gipps’s  going  to  New  South  Wales,  he  had 
been  in  Canada,  and  on  his  return  had  paid  a short  visit  to  the  United 
States.  It  afforded  me  pleasure  to  find  the  liberal  views  and  feelings 
he  evinced  towards  our  country.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  at  the 
Government-House  my  time  passed  agreeably,  and  that  I sensibly  felt 
tlie  exchange  of  such  agreeable  society  for  the  routine  of  my  duties 
on  shipboard  Here,  also,  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  several 
agreeable  [leople. 

'I'he  houses  of  Paramatta  are  generally  no  more  than  two  stories 
high,  and  are  built  of  sandstone.  The  town  contains  several  churches. 
The  Government-House  is  a commodious,  unpretending  two-story 
building.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  but  not  remarkable  for  beauty. 
A farm  is  attached  to  the  domain,  where  many  government  cattle  are 
kept,  and  there  are  numerous  outbuildings  and  dairies.  The  ground 
had  a familiar  look  to  me,  for  the  grass  was  burnt  up,  and  reminded 
me  of  my  home  at  Washington  during  the  heat  of  summer.  It  was, 
therefore,  an  unfavourable  time  to  see  its  beauties.  1 understood  that 
this  place  was  laid  out  ns  an  experimental  farm ; but  this  plan,  I 
should  supjxaie,  is  now  laid  aside,  for  the  people  of  the  colony  are 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

A telegraph  is  placed  in  a conspicuous  position  within  a short 
walk  of  the  house,  which  communicates  with  Sydney,  and  was 
formerly  iu  constant  use.  It  is  now  in  contemplation  to  remove  it, 
as  it  is  no  more  needed,  which  is  a farther  proof  of  the  advancement 
of  this  colony  towards  a well-regtdatctl  government. 

'riiere  are  also  schools  at  Paramatta  under  the  direction  of  the 
resident  chaplain. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  left  at  Sydney,  visited  the 
Illawarra  district,  wliich  has  already  been  more  than  once  spoken 
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of.  They  made  the  passage  from  Sydney  to  Woolongong  in  a 
steamer.  Owing  to  the  steamer  not  being  well  adapted  for  n aea- 
voyage,  much  inconvenience,  delay,  and  disappointment  occur  on 
this  route,  although  ujam  the  whole  it  facilitates  the  intercximmuni- 
cation  between  this  district  and  the  city.  Woolongong,  the  port  at 
which  the  steamer  stops,  is  a small  thriving  town,  and  will  be  the 
principal  one  of  this  district.  It  has  no  natural  harbour,  but  one  is 
now  under  constniction,  at  the  expense  of  goveniment,  by  excavating 
the  solid  rock  (limestone),  for  the  accommodation  of  steamers  and 
small  vessels ; a large  number  of  convicts  wore  at  work  upon  it.  The 
port  wdll  never  be  fully  protected  until  the  proposed  pier  or  break- 
water is  built,  for  during  half  the  year,  the  sea  makes  it  dangerous 
to  lie  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  notwithstanding  the  strong  moorings 
which  have  been  laid  down.  It  will  also  be  very  difficult  to  enter 
the  basin  in  bad  weather,  until  such  a breakwater  is  in  existence  to 
protect  it.  The  Itasin,  when  completed,  will  contain  alxmt  half  a 
doztui  vessels.  The  construction  of  the  brejikwater  is  carried  on  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  basin,  and  the  stone  excavated  from  the 
one  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  other.  Both  were  to  have  been 
finished  in  1842. 

The  district  of  Illawarra  is  held  by  a few  persons,  who  have  large 
grants  of  land.  The  roads  arc  constructed  and  kept  in  order  at  the 
expense  of  the  government.  When  one  of  the  residents  was  asked 
whether  the  road  was  a public  one,  he  answered,  it  was  a “ govern- 
ment road.” 

The  convict  population,  including  ticket-of-leave  holders,  in  this 
district,  bears  a proportion  to  the  free  as  one  to  three.  Of  the 
remaining  two-thirds,  more  than  one-half  are  emancipists  and  ex- 
piri'es.  The  proportion  of  women  to  men  is  also  about  one  to 
three. 

For  the  hospitable  reception  given  them  by  Mr.  Plunket,  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  colony,  our  gentlemen  arc  under  great 
obligation.  He  happeneti  to  be  spending  some  time  at  his  farm,  near 
Woolongong.  This  contains  aliout  two  hundred  acres,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly pretty.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Plunket  is  a neat  cottage, 
built  after  the  manner  of  the  settlers,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
country.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  nearly  all 
of  which  has  a tropical  character,  and  includes  palms,  cabljage-trccs, 
and  several  varieties  of  tree-ferns,  all  growing  to  a great  height 

A drive  through  the  woods,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  the 
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family,  afforded  many  op[)ortuaities  of  making  collections,  and  getting 
information. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  advancement  of  this  district,  and 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  property,  from  the  fact  that  .Mr,  Flunket  sold 
hi.s  farm  for  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  which,  but  two  years  before, 
he  had  bought  for  seven  hundred. 

Dr.  Osborne,  R.  N.,  has  a farm  likewise,  near  Lake  Illawarra, 
which  is  now  divided  by  a narrow  sand-l>each  from  the  sea.  This 
lake  is  shallow,  and  is  about  six  mile.s  long,  by  four  miles  wide.  It 
contains  a great  quantity  of  foh,  principally  mullet*  Large  quanti- 
ties of  shells  are  to  l«)  setm  on  its  banks.  These  arc  burnt  into  lime, 
which  is  used  both  for  building  and  a manure.  On  the  borders  of 
the  lake  reside  several  fishermen,  and  it  is  a general  resort  for  the 
natives.  Mullet,  caught  in  large  quantities,  are  salted  and  dried. 

Daisy  Bank,  the  seat  of  Dr.  Osborne,  is  about  ten  miles  from 
Woolongong.  Here  also  our  gentlemen  met  with  that  kind  hospi- 
tality, which  reigns  tliroughout  this  country.  This  part  of  the 
district  is  nearly  all  brought  into  cultivation.  The  mountain  scenery 
is  fine,  and  a few  very  large  trees  are  conspicuous  objects  in  it.  The 
side  of  the  mountain  .affords  a good  field  for  making  botanical 
collections,  as  it  is  not  easily  acce.ssible  to  cattle.  A large  accession 
was  made  to  our  collection  of  seeds.  The  woods  were  alive  with 
birds,  among  which  were  the  white  cockatoo,  which  collects  in  flocks, 
and  docs  infinite  mischief  to  the  wheat-fields.  They  are  ditHcult  to 
approach  in  consequence  of  the  good  look-out  kept  by  the  old  birds. 
The  small  species  of  the  kangaroo,  called  the  wallaby,  is  found  here, 
ns  are  large  black  and  diamond  snakes,  lizards,  black  and  white 
cockatoos,  and  sand-leeches.  The  latter  is  much  dreaded,  as  its  bite  is 
venomous,  and  produces  ulcers.  It  is  very  troublesome,  crawling  up 
and  attaching  itself  to  the  flesh,  where  it  gloats  upon  the  blood,  and 
not  unfrequently  bursts  from  repletion. 

This  district  is  level,  and  was  thought  to  resemble  some  parts  of 
our  own  country  after  the  harvest  was  gathered  in.  Silicifiod  wood 
18  very  common  in  Illawarra,  and  many  stumps  of  it  are  seen  in 
passing  along  the  road.  In  some  of  them,  the  texture  of  the  wood  is 
well  preserved ; and  so  natural  is  their  as|)eet,  that  at  first  sight  they 
apjiear  as  if  they  were  now  standing  where  they  bail  originally 

* One  of  our  gcttllcmcn  was  assured  by  the  fuihunncii  that  there  were  thirteeu  kinds 
of  fish  in  Iltttwarra  I^ke. 
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grown.  The  diameter  of  some  of  them  is  about  two  and  a half  feet, 
and  the  whole  mass  is  completely  j>etrified.  They  are  quite  black, 
except  where  bleachcrl  by  oxjxjsure. 

The  Illawarra  district  extends  from  Wooloiigong  to  Shoalhaven, 
and  is  the  most  interesting  [>ortion  of  Australia  to  visit.  In  this 
small  compa.ss  is  found  some  of  the  mast  remarkable  of  the  sandstone 
scenery,  and  there  is  also  an  opisirtunity  of  viewing  a basaltic  forma- 
tion, which  is  no  where  else  to  l)e  found  in  the  colony. 

Kiania  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  deep  and  wild  caverns, 
through  which  the  sea  forces  a jMessage  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
yards  or  more,  sweeping  along  at  a furious  rate  ; and  when  the  noise 
of  its  progress  hsis  nearly  died  away,  loud  thunderings  are  heard 
rushing  through  its  vaults.  The  Blow-Hole  of  Kiama  Point,  is 
already  a place  of  sonte  celebrity,  and  it  merits  to  bo  so.  A subterra- 
nean (Ktssago  of  about  twenty  feet  broad  by  eighteen  high,  receives 
the  advancing  wave,  which  passes  quietly  along  for  two  hundred  feet. 
It  then  meets  a liasidtic  wall,  against  which  it  dashes  with  a sullen 
roar,  and  pas.ses  upwards  tlirough  a narrow  ojiening  above,  rising  at 
times  to  a height  of  one  hundred  feet,  throwing  off  innumerable  jets 
in  all  directions,  and  which  fall  around  in  ever-changing  forms. 

Some  of  the  basaltic  scenery  alx>ut  Kiama,  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  far-famed  Giant’s  Causeway,  and  the  rocks  of  Statt'a,  if  it 
does  not  sur[)as.s  them,  united  as  it  is  with  the  luxuriant  and  splendid 
forests  of  [lalms,  tree-ferns  and  the  wixsly  creepers  of  the  tropics. 

About  Shoalhaven,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  fiuest  fanning  and 
grazing  districts  in  the  colony.  Its  scenery  is  extremely  picturesejue, 
particularly  when  viewed  from  the  summit  of  Coolomgata.  'The 
broad  Shoalhaven  river  is  seen  to  the  southward,  flowing  through 
rich  meadows  and  farms,  enclosing  a delta;  while  the  deep  and 
sinuous  bays  with  which  the  coast  is  indented,  and  which  enclose 
innumerable  islets,  appear  like  a crowded  cluster  of  lakes. 

To  the  north,  a wide  verdant  plain  extends  to  a mountain  bluff, 
called  Broughton’s  Head.  Through  this  the  Broughton  river  winds, 
and  beyond  it  is  seen  the  Illawarra  mountain  range. 

On  a wide  platform  around  Woolongong  Point,  arc  to  be  seen  at 
high-water  mark,  globular  concretions,  that  resemble  cannon-balls  in 
apjicnrancc.  They  vary  in  size,  from  one  inch  to  four  in  diameter, 
and  arc  very  compact  and  tough.  They  generally  contain  some 
foreign  body,  and  in  aljoiit  a third  of  them,  Mr.  Dana  found  a single 
fossil  shell,  in  a beautiful  state  of  preservation.  For  a full  detail  of 
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tlio  geological  stracture  of  this  district,  which  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, I must  refer  to  the  Geological  Report. 

Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Agate  marie  a jaunt  to  the  Hunter  river,  and 
thence  to  Lake  .Maeguarie,  to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Threlkeld, 
the.  missionary  employed  among  the  aborigines. 

The  passage  to  Hunter  river,  a distance  of  eighty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Sydney,  is  made  in  a steamer.  The  boat  was  small  and  ill- 
adapterl  for  the  sea. 

Leaving  Sydney  just  before  dark,  they  reached  Newcastle,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hunter  river,  about  noon  the  next  day.  They,  how- 
ever, had  a head  wind,  and  much  sea,  to  contend  against. 

Among  other  accidents,  the  shipping  of  a sea  caused  much  fright 
among  the  women  on  board,  and  threw  one  poor  girl  into  hysterics. 
They  were  all  glad  to  pass  within  the  i.sland  of  Nobboy,  off  die 
mouth  of  Hunter  river,  and  to  get  on  shore  at  Newcastle. 

The  towm  of  Newcastle  is  a small  village  of  seventy  or  eighty 
houses,  built  on  the  side  of  a hill ; it  contains  two  taverns  and  several 
grog-shops,  a jail,  convict  stockade,  hospital,  court-house,  and  a vene- 
rable old-looking  church.  On  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills  is  a 
tlag-slaff,  and  on  another  a windmill.  The  business  of  a coal-mine, 
and  that  of  the  building  of  a breakwater,  for  the  protection  of  the 
harbour,  give  the  place  an  air  of  life  and  animation. 

Our  travellers  put  up  at  Rowell’s  “Commercial  Hotel;”  and  on 
proceeding  to  make  inquiries  relative  to  the  mode  of  reaching  Mr. 
Threlkeld's,  they  were  referred  to  Dr.  Brook,  the  surgeon  of  the 
hospital,  and  a friend  of  Mr.  Threlkeld.  He  offered  them  every 
attention,  and  ailviseil  them  to  wait  for  Mr.  Threlkeld's  conveyance. 
This  delay  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the 
place,  and  the  natives,  as  well  as  to  make  drawings.  The  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  from  the  windmill  was  extensive,  over- 
looking the  town;  the  Hunter  river  was  seen  winding  through  a 
w'cll-wootied  country,  rising  occasionally  into  low  hills.  At  a bend 
of  the  river  the  steamer  was  seen  aground,  on  her  way  to  Maitland, 
alxmt  twenty-five  miles  farther  up  the  river.  The  coa.st  trended  to 
tlic  north,  and  was  visible  as  far  as  Port  Stephens,  about  fifty  miles 
distant. 

There  are  two  coal-pits,  one  on  the  hill,  the  other  in  the  valley. 
The  former  is  the  older,  and  has  been  worked  about  eight  years. 
Both  are  the  property  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  and 
are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Steel.  The  coal  is  first  seen 
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along  the  cliffs,  forming  black  horizontal  strata,  separated  by  sand- 
stone and  clay  shale,  from  twenty  feet  to  forty  feet  in  thickness. 
They  formerly  quarried  it  from  the  cliff,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
coal  is  now  obtained  by  mining. 

F rom  the  older  coal-pit  they  have  excavated  an  area  of  twenty-four 
acres.  The  shafts  are  carried  down  about  one  hundred  feet,  to  the 
fifth  or  lowermost  coal-seam,  which  is  about  sixty  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  coal  is  at  first  taken  out  in  smaU  narrow  areas,  the 
passages  in  which  are  but  four  feet  high,  leaving  about  as  much 
standing  as  is  removed,  the  roof  above  being  of  fragile  shale,  and 
requiring  propping  every  three  or  four  feet.  The  work  is  all  per- 
formed by  convicts,  who,  after  digging  the  coal  out,  take  it  in  small 
carriages  on  railways,  which  jiass  to  the  shaft,  where  it  is  raisetl  by 
steain-|>ower.  The  lower  bed  only  is  considered  sufficiently  extensive 
and  pure  to  pay  for  its  exploration,  and  is  about  three  feet  thick. 
The  coal  is  pure,  except  a layer  of  one  and  a half  inches  of  bluish 
sandstone.  It  is  bituminous,  and  bums  readily  with  abundance  of 
flame,  somewhat  like  kennel  coal.  It  is  compact,  though  less  so  than 
the  best  Pittsburg  and  Liverpool,  and  is  of  fair  quality,  although 
sometimes  impregnatetl  with  clay,  which  causes  it  to  leave  a large 
quantity  of  ashes. 

Pyrites  is  occasionally  disseminated  in  masses  through  it.  Coal 
abounds  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Hunter,  appearing  at  the 
surface  in  many  places. 

The  average  quantity  of  coal  produced  is  sixty  tons  a day,  which 
is  piled  up  near  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  thence  sent  to  the  pier  on 
a railway,  where  it  is  shipped  to  Sydney,  Van  Biemen’s  Land,  and 
even  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  new  shaft  in  the  valley  is  only  sixty  feet  deep,  the  difference 
of  the  two  being  in  the  height  of  the  hill. 

Br.  Brook  was  formerly  superintendent  of  this  station,  and  gave  a 
droll  account  of  the  summary  manner  in  which  marriages  were  con- 
cluded with  the  female  convicts.  If  he  saw  a man  who  had  just 
come  in  from  the  country  with  a clean  shirt  on,  he  was  sure  ho  had 
come  for  a wife,  and  the  event  always  justified  his  surmise.  The 
man  usually  intimated  his  wish  with  a modest  sheepish  grin.  The 
fair  frail  candidates  for  matrimony  were  paraded  for  his  inspection, 
and  if  he  found  one  whose  looks  pleased  him,  he  put  the  plain  ques- 
tion at  once,  “ Will  you  have  me  ?”  He  was  seldom  answered  in  the 
negative,  for  marriage  liberates  the  lady  from  the  restraint  she  was 
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under.  The  hanns  were  then  announced  by  the  parson  for  three 
Sundays,  when  the  lucky  swain  returned  to  claim  his  bride. 

From  the  known  licentious  and  unruly  character  of  the  female 
convicts,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the.se  marriages  can  lie  very 
fruitful  of  happiness ; hut  as  Imth  parties  had  been  felons,  they  are 
probably  as  well  matched  as  could  be  e.vpected. 

The  greate-st  difficulty  the  superintendent  of  a station  has  to  con- 
tend with,  is  the  management  of  the  female  convicts. 

Captain  Furlong,  commandant  of  the  garrison,  was  kind  enough  to 
show  the  convict  stockade;  it  encloses  a prison  for  the  convicts,  and 
a guard-house  for  the  soldiers.  The  convicts  all  lielong  to  the  iron- 
gang,  composed  here,  as  at  Sydney,  of  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
some  crime  in  the  colony.  They  were  kept  constantly  in  irons,  and 
are  employed  on  the  public  works.  They  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same 
a)>artments,  and  their  btd  is  a blanket  on  the  floor;  to  guard  two 
humireii  convicts,  there  are  seventy  soldiers  stationed  here. 

At  Dr.  Brook's  they  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  .Mr.  Dawson, 
the  first  agent  of  the  AustraUan  Laud  Company,  and  the  founder  of 
Fort  Stephens,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this  colony,  and  has  pub- 
lished a popular  work  in  relation  to  it.  He  of  course  pos«\ssed  much 
information,  and  among  other  opinions  seemed  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  no  free  colony  can  succeed,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  first  settlers 
of  a new  country  ought  to  have  the  use  of  slave  labour,  in  order  to 
be  successful.  He  argued  that  these  only  had  realized  fortunes ; 
where  they  had  been  left  to  their  own  resources  they  had  generally 
failed,  and  left  it  to  their  successors  to  reap  the  advantages  of  their 
labour.  As  evidence  of  this  opinion  he  contrasted  the  settlements  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Swan  Kiver.  At  the  latter  establishment  it 
is  well  known  that  the  first  sidtlers  have  lost  almost  every  thing,  and 
have  struggled  with  every  difficulty,  and  that  they  now  desire  to 
have  the  advantages  of  convict  labour.  This  remark,  however,  is 
not  true  as  resfiecls  South  Australia ; and  its  general  accuracy  w'ould 
undoubtedly  much  depend  upon  the  location. 

In  their  walks  they  came  across  a group  of  several  blacks  (natives) 
seated  around  a little  fire ; they  were  pointed  out  as  the  remnant  of 
the  tribes  which  about  forty  years  ago  wandered  in  freedom  over  the 
plains  of  the  Hunter  and  around  the  borders  of  I.ake  Macquarie. 
Their  appearance  was  wretched  in  the  extreme ; emaciated  limbs, 
Kha[ieless  bodies,  immeuse  heads,  dciqi-set  glaring  eyes,  thickly- 
matted  hair,  and  the  whole  begrimed  with  dirt  and  red  paint,  gave 
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them  an  aspect  hardly  human.  The  dress  (if  such  it  could  be  called) 
of  the  women,  was  a loose  raggctl  gown,  and  of  the  men,  a strip  of 
blanket  wrapped  round  the  middle,  or  a pair  of  tattered  pantaloons 
which  but  half  performed  their  office. 

Mr.  Threlkcld's  conveyance  did  not  arrive,  and  not  being  able  to 
get  another,  they  detennined  to  walk  to  Lake  Macquarie,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  resorted  to  the  natives  as  guides,  and  by  a great 
deal  of  coaxing  and  promises  of  bull  (grog),  their  natural  repugnance 
to  make  an  exertion  was  overcome.  An  evidence  of  the  pride  which 
characterizes  these  natives  was  shown  in  this  interview.  One  of 
them,  whose  sobriquet  was  Big-headed  Blackboy,  was  stretched  out 
before  the  fire,  and  no  answer  could  be  obtained  from  him,  but  a 
drawling  repetition,  in  grunts  of  displeasure,  of  “ Bel  (not)  me  want 
to  go.”  After  promises  and  ex|)08tulations  enough  to  overcome  all 
]>atienoe,  Mr.  Hale,  tired  of  his  olistinacy  and  stupidity,  touched 
him  slightly  with  his  foot,  telling  him  to  get  up  and  listen.  He 
immediately  arose,  and  seizing  his  spear,  which  was  lying  near  him, 
turned  his  side  towards  Mr.  Hale,  and  stooil  looking  at  him  askance, 
with  an  expression  of  demoniac  malice,  as  though  he  would  have  run 
him  through  with  pleasure ; but  he  did  not  speak  a word  in  reply  to 
all  that  was  said  to  him. 

Friday,  13lh  December,  the  morning  being  chilly,  the  blacks,  who 
are  very  susceptible  to  cold,  did  not  make  their  appearance  till  some 
hours  after  sunrise.  At  half-past  eight  our  travellers  set  out  in 
company  with  a troop  of  natives,  headed  by  the  two  whom  they  had 
hired.  The  first  of  these  was  named  Jemmy,  the  best-natured  and 
moat  intelligent  of  all;  the  other  was  Big-hea<led  Blackboy,  who 
had  got  over  his  sulks.  Jemmy  refused  to  start  until  he  had  received 
a couple  of  shillings,  which  he  forthwith  converted  into  a loaf  of 
bread  and  a bottle  of  grog.  When  about  a mile  from  the  town  ho 
asked  permission  to  take  a drink ; and  a cup  of  bark  was  produced 
from  a thicket  where  it  had  been  hidden,  whereupon  the  contents  of 
the  bottle  as  well  as  the  loaf  were  shared  out  among  the  troop.  The 
two  guides  took  no  more  than  an  equal  portion;  for,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  natives,  all  share  alike.  The  cup  was  made  of  a 
piece  of  the  bark  of  the  ti-tree,  which  resembles  that  of  the  birch, 
about  a foot  S(|uare.  The  ends  were  folded  in  and  tied  together,  to 
form  a cavity  of  trough-like  shajic.  Such  cups  are  called  by  them 
Taudi'.  The  path  or  cart-road  they  followed,  passed  through  a hilly 
country  covered  with  forests.  The  gum  trees  were  the  most  preva- 
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lent,  and  many  of  them  were  of  great  size,  growing  close  together 
without  any  underwood. 

The  gum  tree,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  is  peculiar  to  New 
Holland.  It  has  an  inner  hark  of  about  an  inch  thick,  enclosed  by 
an  outer  one  which  is  quite  thin.  The  latter  is  shed  every  year, 
which  gives  their  trunks  and  branches  a peculiar  appearance  of  many 
colours,  from  pure  white,  through  all  the  shades  of  yellow,  olive,  and 
red,  to  a deep  brown.  These  colours  showing  through  the  green 
foliage,  protluce  a very  striking  effect  on  a stranger,  and  the  contrast 
is  heightened  by  an  occasional  sight  of  a black  and  withered  trunk, 
from  which  the  bark  had  been  stripped  by  the  natives  to  make  canoes, 
or  by  settlers  to  roof  their  houses. 

Ten  miles  brought  them  to  Lake  Macquarie,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  to  Mr.  Threlkcld’s  house,  and  they  found  themselves  disap- 
pointed in  finding  a canoe,  which  they  were  assured  would  lie  met 
with  at  a settler’s  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  They  were  thus  obliged 
to  walk  ten  miles  further.  The  guides  were  here  i^in  taken  with 
sullcnness,  and  refused  to  proceed.  They  w'ere  proof  against  all 
promises  and  abuse,  and  kept  replying,  “ Me  marry  (very)  tired,  bel 
(not)  me  want  to  go.”  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Warren,  the 
settler  referred  to,  this  obstacle  was  overcome,  by  his  offering  to  send 
his  son  ns  guide,  with  a horse  to  carry  the  portmanteau.  This  offer 
was  thankfully  accepted. 

After  proceeding  a few  miles  they  came  upon  a little  encampment 
of  natives,  crouching  around  fires  in  front  of  their  huts,  which  w'cre 
as  rude  as  possible,  made  of  a few  pieces  of  bark  laid  against  a stump 
and  covered  with  bushes ; they  barely  sufficed  as  a screen  to  keep  off 
the  wind.  One  of  the  womeu  was  quite  good-looking,  with  targe 
black  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  small  features.  She  was  better  dressed, 
too,  than  any  of  the  others,  and  the  pretty  half-caste  child  that  was 
clinging  to  her  skirts,  made  it  sufficiently  evident  in  what  manner 
her  finery  had  been  obtained.  As  a part  of  the  lake  was  said  to  be 
fordable,  it  was  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  order  to  shorten 
the  route.  One  mounted  the  horse  to  pass  over.  Whilst  they  were 
proceeding  quietly  along,  the  horse  suddenly  reared  and  plunged, 
relieving  himself  of  his  rider  and  load,  which  were  thrown  into  water 
two  feet  deep,  without  any  further  injury  than  a gocal  ducking,  and 
the  disparagement  of  the  wardrobe.  It  was  found  that  the  horse 
had  trodden  upon  a stingray,  which  fully  accounted  for  his  sudden 
gambols.  It  was  sunset  when  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Threlkeld’s 
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station,  which  at  first  sii;ht  appeared  like  a comfortable  farm-house, 
such  as  Is  often  seen  in  our  western  country,  Mr.  Threlkcld  wa.s 
found  busy  attending  to  his  cattle,  and  gave  them  a warm  and 
friendly  reception,  which  made  them  at  once  feel  at  home. 

As  Mr.  Threlkcld  has  occupied  a conspicuous  place  in  this  colony, 
it  may  he  well  to  give  a short  sketch  of  his  labours  in  the  missionary 
field,  in  order  to  show  the  progress  he  has  made,  and  the  diiricultios 
he  has  had  to  contend  with.  I do  this  more  readily  from  the  feeling 
that  great  injustice  has  been  done  him,  and  that  he  has  suffered  much 
contumely  and  persecution  from  those  who  were  too  prone  to  listen  to 
the  scandalous  reports  of  interested  individuals, 

Mr.  Threlkcld  left  England  in  1814,  as  a missionary  to  the  Society 
Islands;  he  resided  with  Mr.  Williams,  at  Haiatea,  until  1824,  when 
the  death  of  his  wife  determined  him  U>  pay  a visit  to  England. 
About  this  time  the  insi)Cctors  of  mi.ssionaritw,  .Messrs  Tyerman  and 
Bcnnet,  arriveil  at  the  islands,  and  ho.  took  pa.ssage  with  them  to 
Sydney.  On  their  arrival  at  Sydney,  these  gentlemen,  supposing 
that  a favourable  opportunity  oflered  to  establish  a mission  among  the 
Australian  aborigines,  requested  him  to  take  charge  of  it,  which  he 
consented  to  do.  Moreton  Hay  was  at  first  projioscd  as  the.  loi-atinn, 
but  it  was  aflcrwanls  changed  to  Lake  Macquarie,  the  latter  place 
being  a favourite  resort  of  the  natives.  Ten  thousand  acres  were 
granted  by  government  to  the  Missionary  Society,  in  trust  for  the 
natives.  The  establishment  was  accordingly  begun  on  this  lake,  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Threlkcld,  who  at 
once  planned  his  station  on  the  only  footing  by  which  ho  thought 
a reasonable  chance  of  success  would  be  insured,  th.at  of  a farming 
establishment,  extensive  enough  to  give  employment  to  the  natives, 
and  induce  them  to  settle.  Their  number,  as  is  usually  the  case,  had 
been  greatly  overrated ; he  soon,  however,  collected  about  fifty  around 
him,  and  began  to  employ  them  in  felling  trees,  turning  up  the 
ground,  and  building ; at  the  same  time  labouring  with  them  himself, 
in  ORlcr  to  obtain  such  a knowledge  of  their  character,  language, 
habits,  &.C.,  a.s  might  enable  him  to  become  useful  on  the  great 
subjects  of  his  mis.sion. 

The  expense  of  forming  such  an  establishment  was  far  greater  than 
had  been  anticipatoi,  but  was  indispensable  in  a country  like  New 
South  Wales,  where  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  the  commencement 
of  a settlement,  have  to  be  purchased.  Added  to  this  are  the  droughts 
to  which  they  are  subject,  and  the  expenses  of  transportation. 
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111  conscqueiicfl  of  the  tlemands  made  upon  them,  the  directors  of 
the  Society  became  alarmed,  and  after  reproving  him  severely  for  his 
extravagance,  tinally  dishonoured  one  of  his  drafts,  and  refused  to 
I>ay  it  until  compelled  by  a lawsuit.  This,  of  course,  broke  his 
connexion  with  the  Society,  as  Mr.  Threlkeld  was  naturally  indig- 
nant at  the  uiideservul  disgrace  to  which  they  had  subjected  him. 

The  directors  offered  to  ]iay  his  passage  to  England,  but  this  he 
refused,  having  determined  to  carry  on  the  work  by  his  own  un- 
assisted efforts. 

That  he  might  be  inde|)cndeiit  of  any  funds  of  the  Society,  and  to 
prevent  its  being  said  that  he  had  derived  any  profit  from  them,  he 
removed  in  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  a [xisition  far  less 
advantageous. 

After  struggling  for  two  years  to  conduct  the  mission  and  maintain 
his  large  family,  he  received  a stipend  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  from  the  government,  with  the  assignment  of  four  convicts. 
With  this  assistance  he  has  been  able  to  provide  fur  his  family,  and 
devote  himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  aborigines;  but  ho  has  found 
his  means  inadequate  to  keep  a numlier  employed  about  his  station, 
in  such  a manner  as  to  overcome  their  natural  tendency  to  a wan- 
dering life. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  blacks,  from  the  attraction  held  out 
to  them  of  indulging  in  drunkenness  and  other  vices,  left  his  neigh- 
bourhood to  frequent  the  towns,  where  they  had  been  rapidly 
diminishing  in  number. 

Mr.  Threlkelil  did  uot  find  the  natives  deficient  in  intelligence; 
but  he  has  not  been  able  to  overcome  their  aversion  to  a fixed 
residence.  In  proof  of  this,  they  abandoned  comfortable  and 
substantial  huts,  which  he  built  for  them,  after  a few  days’  residence, 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  infested  with  vermin. 

Fretjuently,  they  would  all  quit  him  to  attend  some  meeting  of 
their  tribe,  for  war,  hunting,  or  some  religious  ceremony,  and  stay 
away  for  months. 

He  laboured  in  vain  against  these  disadvantages,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  how  impc«wiblo,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  lie  to  meet  with  success  in  teaching  and  converting  a set  of 
savages,  so  wedded  to  their  usages. 

Mr.  Throlkcld’s  labours  have,  however,  been  turned  to  some 
advantage.  He  has  published  a grammar,  and  translated  several  of 
the  books  of  the  New'  Testament.  His  influence  lias  been  productive 
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of  a better  tone  of  fceliuj;  between  tho  blacks  and  the  settlors  than 
prevails  elsewhere,  and  has  prevented  those  outrages  which  have 
occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  He  luis  been  able  to  render 
essential  service  as  an  interpreter,  both  to  the  natives  and  govern- 
ment, in  the  courts. 

A circumstance  occurre<l  about  two  years  ago,  which  was  the 
means  of  setting  Mr.  Threlkeld’s  whole  conduct  in  its  true  light 
before  the  public. 

Tho  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  a minister  of  considerable  notoriety  in  New- 
South  Wales,  establi.shed  a newsjiajMsr,  which  was  in  the  haliit 
of  holding  up  and  assailing  all  the  abuses  in  the  colony.  Among 
others,  he  attacked  Mr.  Threlkold,  accusing  him  of  malversation, 
unfaithfulness,  and  incapacity  in  his  trust,  and  in  a style  of  gross 
abuse,  seconded  by  vulgar  doggerel,  gave  grounds  to  the  l>elief 
that  he  was  actuated  by  any  other  than  a proper  7-eal  in  the  cause  of 
missions.  After  great  forbearance,  Mr.  Threlkeld  wrote  him  -a  letter 
of  remonstrance,  which  was,  at  once,  published  in  the  newspajier, 
accomiianied  with  insulting  comments.  Mr.  Threlkeld  theit  insti- 
tuted an  action  for  libel,  and  obtained  a verdict  in  his  favour,  which, 
although  the  damages  were  only  nominal,  is  an  uncommon  thing  in 
New  South  Wales,  when  a libel  case  is  submitted  to  a jury.  In  the 
pnsrress  of  the  trial,  the  merits  and  sacrifices  of  tho  missionary  were 
made  apparent,  and  the  faithfulness  and  diligence  with  which  he  had 
lalxiured,  under  so  many  disadvantages,  became  well  known,  fur  ever 
silencing  the  aspersions  of  his  onemies.  lie  had,  in  consequence, 
the  satisfaction,  not  long  since,  of  receiving  a letter  from  the  directors 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  expressing  their  regret  that  they 
should  have  been  led  into  such  unjust  suspicions  and  misplaced 
severity  towards  him. 

Macquarie  Lake  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a narrow  inlet. 
Its  shape  is  irregular,  having  several  long  narrow  bays  extending 
into  the  land,  and  from  this  cause  it  is  in  reality  much  more  exteasive 
than  it  apisjars.  The  soil  around  is  sterile,  and  its  principal  ingre- 
dient is  sandstone.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  the  sombre  green  of 
the  gum  trees,  and  the  landscape  is  uninviting. 

Many  antrhills  were  [rassed,  each  appearing  to  contain  a numerous 
colony  of  different  species  of  ants.  They  are  of  various  colours,  red, 
black,  gray,  and  yellow,  and  of  all  sixes,  from  that  of  minute  animal- 
cula;,  to  that  of  a wa.sp.  Must  of  them  were  said  to  give  poisonous 
bites,  and  those  of  the  largest  kinds  had  visible  stings.  Most  of  the 
snakes,  small  as  well  as  large,  are  venomous  to  a high  degree. 
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Mr.  Threlkeld,  like  many  others  in  the  colony,  had  convict  servant.? 
as-sioned  for  the  use  of  the  station.  It  is  thought  almost  iniiwssible 
for  a settler  to  manage  his  affairs  without  them,  and  it  is  somew  hat 
curioiis  to  see  a clergyman  aasociated  and  in  daily  intercourse  with 
thieves  and  abandoned  felons.  There  is  scarcely  a person  in  com- 
fortaljlc  circumstances,  who  has  not  derived  much  of  his  fortune  from 
their  (,‘xertions,  although  not  without  suffering  very  much  fronr  the 
constant  vexations  attendant  on  such  aid.  Mr.  Threlkeld  had  hired 
a family  of  emigrants  a.s  intermediate  assistants,  but  he  was  doubtful 
if  he  had  benefited  himself  by  it. 

The  difference  between  the  twm  kinds  of  servants  is  great.  The 
convict,  on  the  one  hand,  is  obliged  to  do  the  work  his  master  a|>- 
[H>ints,  and  in  the  e.xact  manner  he  directs;  but  the  master  suffers 
from  his  vices  and  dishonesty ; and  on  the  other  hanil,  the  emigrant 
is  under  all  his  English  prc^judices : self-willed,  and  conscious  of  his 
superiority  over  the  other  servants,  he  will  not  be  driven,  and  is 
hardly  to  Ije  coaxed  into  adopting  the  ii<'ces.sjiry  alterations  which  the 
difference  of  s<iil  and  climate  re(piires.  I3oth  try,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  temper  of  a settler  in  \ew  South  Wales, 


M'lill.U 


At  Mr.  Thrclkeld’s,  Mr.  Hale  saw  M’Gill,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  natives ; and  his  portrait  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Agate.  His  physiognomy  was  much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the 
other  blacks,  being  les.s  strongly  marked  with  the  |>eculiarities  of  his 
race.  He  was  about  the  middle  si7e,  of  a dark  chocolate  colour,  with 
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fine  glossy  black  hair  and  whiskers,  a good  forehead,  eyes  not  deeply 
set,  a nose  that  might  be  described  as  aqnilinc,  although  depressed 
and  brojul  at  the  base.  It  was  very  evident  that  M'Gill  was  accus- 
tomed to  teach  his  native  language,  for  when  he  was  askexl  the  name 
of  any  thing,  he  pronounced  the  word  very  distinctly,  syllable  bv 
syllabic,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  it.  Though  acquaintcrl 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  all  the  comforts  and  advan- 
tages of  civilization,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  overcome  bis 
attachment  to  the  cu.stoms  of  his  people,  and  he  is  always  a prominent 
leader  in  the  corrobories  and  other  assemblies. 

Mr.  Threlkcld  has  a son,  who  is  also  engaged  in  missionary  labours 
near  Darling  river,  about  three  hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  and 
who  understands  the  language.  A l>oy  was  sent  down  by  the  son  for 
the  father  to  take  charg<?  of.  There  was  no  difference  perceived 
between  him  and  the  natives  of  the  Hunter  river. 


KKW  HOT. 


Inquiries  for  their  implements  of  the  chase  and  warfare,  caused 
.\rGill,  King  Ben,  and  Shingleman,  to  set  to  work  to  fiirbish  up  their 
arms,  including  spears,  shields,  Ixiomcrengs,  clults,  &c.  The  natives 
are  seldom  seen  without  arms,  for  they  have  not  only  to  fear  attacks 
from  Ollier  tribes,  but  aasaulls  from  their  own.  This  not  unfrequently 
hap[>ens;  and  it  is  not  long  since  the  brother  of  King  Ben  was  speared 
while  asleep,  for  some  private  grudge,  by  Dismal ; and  it  is  said  that 
Big-hcoded  Blackboy,  wdio  has  alreaily  been  introduced  to  the  reader, 
has  committed  several  murders,  and  not  long  since  burnt  his  mother 
nearly  to  death,  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his  brother,  who  died  whilst 
under  her  care.  This  was  not  because  he  had  any  suspicions  of  unfair 
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conduct,  but  simply  from  one  of  the  unaccountable  customs  or  super- 
stitious of  those  ]>eople,  which  holds  the  nearest  relative  of  a jierson 
accountable  for  his  death,  if  it  takes  place  under  his  care. 

From  the  destructive  influence  of  their  ovvui  vices,  and  those  of  the 
community,  these  blacks  are  rapidly  dying  o(F  As  an  instance  of 
this,  Mr.  Threlkeld  meutionctl  that  a tribe,  which  occasionally  visited 
the  lake,  and  consisted  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  of  sixty,  is  now 
reduced,  after  a lapse  of  fifteen  years,  to  twenty,  only  five  of  whom 
arc  females. 

During  our  travellers’  stay,  two  natives  of  some  note  arrived  : King 
Ben  and  King  Shingleman.  The  natives  luid  no  distinctions  of  rank 
among  themselves,  but  when  a native  had  performed  any  great  ser- 
vice for  one  of  the  settlers,  he  was  rewarded  by  giving  him  a large 
oval  brass  plate,  with  his  royal  title  inscribed  thereon.  At  first  the 
natives  were  greatly  pleased  and  proud  of  this  mark  of  distinction, 
but  as  is  the  case  every  where,  when  the  novelty  wiui  over,  and  these 
honorary  medals  became  common,  tltey  Isagan  to  hold  them  in  dis- 
repute, and  now  prefer  the  hard  silver. 

Sheep-shearing  is  performed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Mac- 
quarie by  men  who  make  it  their  business.  This  o[>cration  was 
witnesserl  by  some  of  our  party,  and  was  thought  to  be  performed 
in  a slovenly  manner.  It  generally  takes  place  in  November  and 
December, 

Some  others  of  our  gentlemen  paid  a visit  to  Peueu  Beueu,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Stevens,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Hunter  river.  The 
route  was  by  steamboat  to  New’castle,  and  thence  to  Maitland.  The 
river  at  Newcastle  is  about  one  thinl  of  a mile  across,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  Maitland,  by  water,  about  thirty  miles,  although  it  is  only 
about  twenty  miles  by  land.  The  tide  reaches  Maitland,  where  the 
water  is  found  to  be  brackish. 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  extended  flats.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  agricultural  districts  of  the  colony,  the  soil  enjoying  the 
advantiiges  of  being  naturally  irrigated  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
crops  are  liable  to  destruction  from  heavy  floods.  These  floods  fre- 
<iuently  occur,  w'hen  there  has  Wn  no  sign  of  bad  weather  on  the 
coast ; but  storms  of  rain  occur  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  the  interior, 
which  raise  the  streams  thirty  or  forty  feet,  doing  great  damage. 

On  the  way  up  the  Hunter,  a steamboat  was  seen  building.  The 
best  ship-timber  is  said  to  be  the  flooded  gum  tree.  The  steamlioat 
.stopped  at  Green  Hill,  and  they  rode  to  Maitland,  about  three  miles. 
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Maitland  is  a widely  scattered  village,  with  many  neat  dwellings, 
stores,  and  shops,  &c.,  built  of  brick  and  other  materials,  and  much 
bettor  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Near  Harper’s  Hilt,  a place 
noted  for  the  fossils  which  have,  been  found  there,  a chain-gang  was 
seen  at  work  on  the  road,  with  their  attendant  guard.  They  were 
generally  young  and  hearty-looking  men. 

Some  natives  were  passed  who  were  quite  naked,  but  they  did  not 
attempt  to  approach.  There  are  no  wild  tribes  in  this  vicinity. 
These  poor  creatures  are  becoming  rapidly  exterminated  by  the 
whites,  who  are  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  means.  The  natives 
have  now  and  then  committed  a murder,  but  in  general  they  are 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  It  Ls  remarkable  that  they  do 
not  complain  of  their  lands  being  taken  from  them,  but  coniine  their 
lamentations  to  the  destruction  of  the  kangaroos  by  the  white.s ; and 
they  think  it  very  hard  that  they  should  bo  punished  for  killing  the 
white  man’s  kangaroo,  (a  sheep  or  a bullock.) 

Mr.  Hale  made  a journey  to  the  W’cllington  Valley,  atxiut  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Sydney,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  colony.  It  was  first  occupied,  seventeen  years  ago, 
as  a military  post,  when  several  small  brick  buildings  were  erected, 
and  some  of  the  land,  which  is  considered  the  most  fertile  in  the 
colony,  brought  into  cultivation.  It  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
penal  station,  for  a description  of  convicts  called  “ Specials,”  or  such 
as  were  su[)erior  in  education  and  social  rank. 

In  1932,  it  was  granted  by  government  to  the  Church  Mi.ssionary 
Society,  in  trust  for  the  aborigines,  with  an  annuity  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  in  part  as  the  support  of  a mission  establishment  on  the 
grant ; and  ever  since,  there  have  been  two  ministers  of  the  Society 
resident  at  the  place,  employed  in  endeavouring  to  convert  and 
civilize  the  natives. 

The  only  conveyance  is  tlte  mails,  unless  a vehicle  is  purchased, 
the  outlay  for  which  would  be  about  four  hundred  dollars.  The 
mail  was  taken  in  preference  to  this  mode,  both  as  avoiding  cost  and 
as  less  liable  to  the  dangers  of  journeying  alone.  On  account  of  the 
numerous  Bush-rangers  and  runaway  convicts,  travelling  in  New 
South  Wales  is  not  considered  safe. 

The  mail  leaves  Sydney  once  a week  for  Wellington  Valley. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a scat,  and  the  fare  is  thirty- 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents ; a very  exorbitant  charge  considering  the 
mode  of  conveyance,  which  was  a two-wheeled  vehicle,  with  seats  for 
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five  persons.  It  had  no  top,  ami  was  in  all  respects  a very  uncom- 
fortable conveyance.  Formerly  more  commodious  coaches  were 
employed ; but  the  government,  finding  that  the  contractors,  in  their 
anxiety  to  obtain  passengers,  were  accustomed  to  delay  the  mail, 
ordered  that  none  but  two-whecleil  vehicles  should  be  used.  The 
party  left  Sydney  aljout  5 r.  .m.  Three  miles  from  town  is  an  inn 
at  which  the  mail-carts  from  all  parts  of  the  country  meet,  so  as  to 
enter  the  city  in  company  at  S a.  m.  For  every  minute  of  delay 
after  this  hour,  the  penalty  of  a shilling  is  exacted. 

The  post-office  department  is  now  under  excellent  r^fulations ; the 
number  of  miles  of  mail  route  travelled  in  the  colony,  is  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand,  and  the  gross  revenue  amounts  to  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety  jwunds,  being  two  thousand  pounds  more 
than  the  ex|)cnditure.  The  rate  of  posbgre  is  high,  especially  on  ship- 
letters.  The  post  w'as  established  in  1828,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  only  eight  [lOst-offices  were  opened.  In  1839,  there  were  forty, 
showing  the  great  increase  of  popubation  and  bu.siness. 

The  route  towards  Wellington  Valley  lay  through  Paramatta;  and 
about  Up.  m.  Penrith,  thirty-six  miles  from  Sydney,  and  on  the 
Nepean,  was  reached.  The  mail  left  I’curith  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  crossed  the  river  on  a raft.  The  Nepean,  on  its  cour.se 
towards  the  sea,  assumes  the  name  of  Hawkesbury,  and  becomes  the 
largest  stream  in  the  eastern  [wrl  of  the  colony.  At  Penrith  it  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  forms  the  oa.stern  Imun- 
dary  of  the  Emu  Plains, — an  interval  of  level  ground,  five  or  six  miles 
broad,  between  the  river  and  the  Blue  Mountains. 

These  mountains  are  the  dividing  range  between  the  lands  of  the 
coast  and  the  interior,  and  were,  for  many  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  colony,  considered  ns  impassable,  although  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  cro.sa  them  were  maile  previous  to  the  administration  of 
Governor  Macquarie.  During  his  administration,  he  sent  out  many 
expeditions  by  land  and  sea,  and  in  1814,  a passage  was  effected,  and 
the  plains  of  Bathurst  were  discovered. 

On  reaching  this  part  of  the  country,  one  is  no  longer  surprised 
that  these  mountains  were  considered  impitssable.  The  barrier  con- 
sists of  a broad  belt  of  mountainous  country,  about  fifty  miles  in 
width,  and  varying  in  height  from  one  thomsand  to  three  thousand 
five  hundred  feet,  at'cording  to  Mitchell.  The  route  which  was  fol- 
lowed through  them  was  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  for  the 
whole  distance  there  were  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  of  level,  and 
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those  are  chiefly  due  to  the  |))aiiiiing  of  tlie  engineers.  The  road  is 
constantly  ascrniding  or  descending,  and  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the 
view  extends,  is  a succession  of  mountain  ridges,  their  summits 
rising  in  detached  peaks,  and  their  declivities  terminating  in  narrow 
ami  deep  gorges.  Their  sides  are  sometimes  clothed  with  a scanty 
growth  of  dark  evergreens,  but  in  very  many  places  presented  only 
bare  and  rugged  masses  of  brown  sandstone  rock.  The  whole  scene 
for  the  first  forty  miles,  is  wild,  dismal,  and  monotonous  beyond 
description.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  route  through  the  mountains, 
the  scenery  liegins  to  improve,  and  finally  becomes  very  striking, 
the  sandstone  lieing  succeeded  by  trap  and  granite.  The  descent  of 
Mount  Victoria  is  celebrated  for  its  h<!auty  throughout  the  colony. 
This  road  was  laid  out  by  Major  Mitchell,  the  Surveyor-General  of 
the  colony,  and  by  him  the  mountain  was  named.  The  descent  of 
this  mountain  is  more  than  a mile  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  is 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  five  degrees.  The  road  is  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  it  is  hard,  smooth,  and  accuraUdy  graduated,  and  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  angle  of  declivity,  heavily  laden  teams  ascend  with 
less  difficulty  than  would  be  sujiposed.  At  the  foot,  the  road  is 
carried  along  a high  embankment  or  viaduct,  which  has  been  thrown 
across  a deep  chasm,  and  the  river  flowing  on  either  side  is  fine.  On 
the  left  is  a wide  deep  gorge,  encircled  by  high  and  naked  precipices, 
topped  with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  gum  trees;  on  the  right,  an 
ojien  valley,  with  a rivulet  winding  through  it,  sloping  gently  towards 
the  northeast,  gives  a totallj'  different  current  to  the  feelings.  Go- 
vernor Macquarie  has  named  this  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  after  a similar 
scene  in  Wales. 

A little  beyond  this  descent  is  the  Weatherboard  Inn,  the  land 
about  which  U,  according  to  Major  Mitchell,  the  only  spot  among 
the  mountains  fit  for  cultivation.  He  mentions,  in  order  to  show  the 
difficulties  the  surveyors  had  to  encounter,  that  one  of  them,  a Mr. 
Dixon,  penetrated  the  valley  of  the  Grose,  which,  until  then,  had  not 
been  visited,  where  he  was  lost  for  four  days,  having  been  bewildered 
by  the  intricate  character  of  the  valleys;  and  when  he  finally  emergoi 
from  them,  he  in  his  official  letter,  “ thanked  God  he  had  found  his 
way  out  of  them.” 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  inn,  two  small  rivulets  are  passc<l,  pur- 
suing opposite  directions.  One  of  them  falls  into  Cktx’s  river,  a 
branch  of  the  Ilawkesbury ; the  other,  the  Fish  river,  tlLscharges 
into  the  Macquarie.  Not  far  distant  is  Mount  Lambic,  the  last  and 
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highest  eminence  of  the  range,  from  whose  summit  tlie  lighthouse  of 
Port  Jackson  is  visible,  at  a distance  of  sixty  miles.  The  road  pas-ses 
witliin  a few  yards  of  this  place,  and  it  was  here  that  Major  Mitchell 
encamped  when  he  was  employed  in  laying  down  his  plans  for 
the  construction  of  it  across  the  whole  range.  This  road  will 
compare  advantag«)usly  with  almost  any  work  of  the  kind  in  any 
country ; and  this  and  other  public  improvements  are  frequently 
adduced  as  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  colony  by  convict  laljour. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  mlonial  government  has  many 
facilities  to  carry  forward  improvements,  but  1 very  much  question, 
if  all  tilings  were  taken  into  the  calculation,  that  it  would  be  found  to 
result  in  so  great  a difference  as  is  generally  supposed. 

After  leaving  the  mountains,  the  road  leads . for  several  miles 
through  an  undulating  country,  covered  with  an  open  forest  of  stunted 
gum  trees,  and  then  comes  in  sight  of  the  plains  of  Bathurst.  These  arc 
of  moderate  extent,  being  little  more  than  the  valley  through  which 
the  river  Maetjuarie  finds  a channel.  In  the  month  of  December  there 
was  no  flowing  stream,  and  the  river,  which  at  some  seasons  is  a broad 
and  {Mjwerful  current,  consisted  merely  of  a string  of  pools. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  of  Bathurst  disappoints.  It  consists 
of  a few  hundred  houses,  scattereil  in  detached  groups  over  the 
plain.  The  alisence  of  trees  and  cultivation  serves  to  increase  the 
want  of  interest  in  the  landscape.  Thu  town-plot  was  hrst  laid  out 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  but  after  several  houses  had  been 
erected,  it  was  removed  to  the  opposite  bank,  a circumstance  which 
accounts  for  the  disisjrsed  ap|icarancc  of  the  village.  Most  of  tlie 
wealthy  inhabitants  have  their  dwellings  two  or  three  miles  removed 
from  the  town,  among  the  low  hills  in  the  neighbourhood;  from 
which  circumstance,  the  importance  of  the  place  and  the  extent  of 
the  settlement  is  not  at  first  apparent. 

The  low  bottom-land  in  which  Bathurst  stands  is  believed  from 
various  indications  to  have  been  at  no  distant  period  a lake.  At 
the  time  of  its  discovery  it  was  little  better  than  a marsh,  and  the 
Macquarie  was  flowing  in  a deep  and  strong  current  nearly  on  a level 
with  its  banks,  and  was  navigable  for  large  boats.  The  plain  was 
covered  w ith  long  prairie  grass,  which  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  of 
inexhaustible  fertility ; but  the  general  opinion  of  the  intelligent 
residents  is,  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  country  west  of  the 
Blue  Mountaims  has  lieen  gradually  drying  up.  Lakes  which,  when 
first  discovered,  were  extensive  sheets  of  water,  deep  enough  to  float 
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a seventy-four,  are  now  inconsiderable  ponds;  swamps  have  been 
converted  into  dry  pasture-lands ; and  there  is  hardly  a river  which 
now  continues  running;  throughout  the  year.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
in  these  lakes  and  ponds,  which  have  become  dry,  there  arc  found  the 
stumps  of  large  trees,  showing  conclusively  that  these  places  must 
have  been  dry  at  some  former  period,  and  that  they  had  continuerl 
so  for  a long  time,  giving  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  country  must 
lie  subject  to  long  periodical  alterations  of  climate. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Mr.  Hale  started  in  the  mail-cart 
for  Wellington.  For  the  first  twenty  mileji  the  road  was  a mere 
cart-track,  through  a piece  of  hilly  country  called  the  “ Rocks,”  which 
is  a repetition  of  the  Blue  Mountains  on  a smaller  scale.  Beyond, 
there  is  a succession  of  valleys,  bounded  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  and 
covered  with  open  woods,  like  a continuous  orchard.  This  kind  of 
country  continues  to  Wellington  Valley,  and  for  the  di-stance  of  a 
hundred  miles  beyond,  when  it  gradually  subsides  into  a level  plain, 
in  which  many  exploring  parties  have  continued  their  progress  for 
weeks,  without  meeting  any  elevation  deserving  the  name  of  moun- 
tain. These  plains  stretch  away  towards  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
but  of  their  extent  in  that  direction  nothing  certain  is  yet  known. 

Twenty  miles  from  Bathurst  brought  them  to  an  inn  kept  by  .a 
man  named  Luck,  which  had  been,  aliout  six  weeks  before,  the  scene 
of  a tragical  incident.  During  the  absence  of  the  landlord,  a party 
of  Bush-rangers  entered  the  house  at  night,  and  began  to  plunder. 
Although  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  disguise  themselves  w'ith 
masks  of  black  crape,  the  landlady  recognised  one  of  them,  and  was 
so  imprudent  as  to  threaten  him  with  the  consequences  of  his  crime, 
whereu[K)u  the  robber  without  hesitation  drew  his  pistol,  and  shot 
her  dead  on  the  spot.  What  will  add  to  the  illustration  of  the  state 
of  society  here,  is  the  fact  that  the  murdered  woman,  though  living 
with  Luck  as  his  wife,  was  not  married  to  him.  The  laxity  of  morals 
which  prevails  throughout  the  interior  among  the  lower  orders,  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated. 

The  next  public  house  to  Luck's  was  a low'  tavern,  in  which  it  was 
not  unusual  for  stockmen,  sheep-shearers,  wagon-drivers,  &c.,  to  meet 
and  spend  a week  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  dissipating,  not 
unfrequently,  the  earnings  of  a year,  amounting  to  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds.  Another  inn  was  kept  by  the  brother  of  the  proprietor,  he 
having  committed  some  crime  for  which  he  had  t»en  tran.sported  to 
Norfolk  Island.  The  last  of  the  public  houses  was  kept  by  a native 
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of  the  colony,  and  was  the  best  met  with.  This  was  another  instance 
of  the  good  character,  general  deportment,  and  temperate  habits  of 
this  class,  who,  in  spite  of  their  unhappy  parentage,  evil  example, 
and  inauspicious  connexions,  offer  a remarkable  example  of  the 
improvement  which  education,  when  aided  by  a change  of  condition, 
may  etfcct  in  a single  generation. 

The  stopping-places  for  the  next  two  days  were  the  huts  of  stock- 
men,  and  dwellings  of  settlers,  all  of  which  resembled  each  other  in 
their  construction.  The  sides  were  made  of  slabs  of  wood  placed 
upright  in  the  earth,  and  were  sometimes  fastened  to  a frame ; the 
roof  was  composed  of  strips  of  the  bark  of  the  gum  tree.  In  the  better 
sort  of  houses  there  were  chimneys  of  brick,  and  glazed  wiudo«-s ; 
but  these  were  comparatively  few ; and  in  the  others  an  elevated 
hearth  of  clay,  in  a recess  of  the  but,  supplied  the  former,  the  smoke 
escaping  through  the  roof.  A cupboard,  a camp  bedstead,  a rude 
table,  with  a few  stools,  supplied  the  want  of  funiiture.  In  houses  of 
this  de.scription,  were  living  gentlemen  of  education  and  rehned 
habits,  who  were  submitting  to  a few  years  of  hardship  and  banish- 
ment from  social  life,  in  hojres  of  realizing  rapid  fortunes. 


On  the  18th,  Wellington  Valley  was 
plain,  about  four  miles  square,  Isninded 


reached.  It  is  a beautiful 
by  low  hills,  and  watered 
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in  seasons  of  freshet  by  the  Bell  river,  which  winds  through  it,  and 
falls  into  the  Macquarie  about  two  miles  below  the  station.  During 
the  sea-son  of  Mr.  Hale's  visit,  the  channel  was  dry. 

The  building.s  at  tVellington  consist  of  a dozen  small  brick  houses, 
erected  formerly  as  barrack.s  for  soldiers,  and  having  undergone  some 
slight  alteration,  and  repair,  they  are  now  inhabited  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  a police  magistrate.  The  former  are  three  in  number, 
two  clergymett  and  an  agriculturist  They  have  under  instruction 
forty  men,  women,  and  children,  but  the  wandering  and  capricious 
habits  of  these  aborigines  render  it  impossible  to  keep  the  adults 
with  them.  Mr.  Watson,  the  eldest  of  the  missionaries,  has  now 
with  him  fifteen  children,  whom  he  does  not  allow  to  leave  his  house, 
and  is  endeavouring  to  teach  them  the  habits  of  Europeans,  and  the 
English  language.  He  considers  them  as  equal  to  white  children  in 
docility  and  intelligence,  and  several  of  them  had  minle  as  much 
proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  education,  as  could  be  expected 
at  their  age.  They  conld  read  and  write  with  facility,  and  solve 
questions  in  elementary  arithmetic.  They  had  a natural  aptitude  for 
music,  and  they  joined  with  much  harmony  in  singing  common 
Engli.sh  times. 

Mr.  Hale  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  chief  missionary,  Mr.  Watson, 
for  his  hospitality  and  the  aid  he  furnished  in  his  researches  into  the 
language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  natives. 

While  at  Wellington,  he  passed  a few  days  at  the  station  of 
W.  O.  llaymond.  Esq.,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony,  who  is 
owner  of  a large  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep.  His  house  is  situated  on 
the  Macquarie,  and  here  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  seeing  the 
operation  of  washing  and  shearing  the  sheep.  This  took  place  at  the 
time  of  their  visit,  and  was,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  sea-son, 
about  a month  later  titan  usual. 

The  sheep  were  plunged  and  held  in  a tub  of  hot  w'ater,  until  their 
fleeces  were  thoroughly  soaked  ; they  were  then  taken  out  and  made 
to  swim  alxnit  in  one  of  the  deep  pools  of  the  Macquarie,  for  half  an 
hour ; after  this  they  were  held  under  the  spout  of  a pump,  where 
they  were  rubbed,  combed,  and  rin.scd,  until  their  wool  was  con- 
sidered Buflicicntly  clean. 

The  sheep  are  shorn  when  dry,  and  the  fleeces  assorted  according 
to  their  fineness,  in  lots,  which  are  afterwards  packed  in  bales  of 
from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds : these  are  then  compressed  by  a 
lever-press. 
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The  average  weight  of  a fleece  is  about  two  and  a half  [xmnda. 
Mr.  Raymond  calculates  the  cost  of  transiwrtation  to  Sydney  at 
about  two  pence  per  pound,  and  the  average  price  of  the  wool  there 
is  eighteen  pence  per  pound.  The  freight  to  England  is  one  and 
a half  pence ; and  there  it  has  to  compete  with  fine  wools  from 
other  countries.  As  to  the  question  whether  this  can  bo  done  profit- 
ably, there  is  a considerable  difference  of  opinion  between  well-in- 
formed persons  in  the  colony.  According  to  some,  it  can  be  afforded 
even  at  a much  lower  rate,  but  in  this  estimate  the  labour  of  those 
who  are  employed  as  shepherds  is  no  doubt  calculatcrl  ns  being  that 
of  convicts,  and  it  may  be  questionable  whether  when  this  source  of 
labour  fails,  the  price  will  he  a remunerating  one. 

The  flocks  of  sheep  kept  near  Wellington  are  (vastured  beyond  the 
legal  limits,  which  is  a meridian  line,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place.  Beyond  this  line  the  government  refuses  to  make  any  grants 
of  land ; but  any  respectable  inhabitant,  on  the  payment  of  ten 
pounds,  may  obtain  a license  to  ]»sture  his  flocks  beyond  this  arti- 
ficial boundary. 

Each  flock  consists  of  from  five  hundred  to  a thousand  sheep, 
and  is  under  the  care  of  a single  shepherd.  There  are  msually 
two  flocks  to  each  station,  whore  a servant  is  employed  as  hut- 
keeper.  The  coat  of  these  when  convicts,  is  no  more  than  their 
food  and  clothing,  which  is,  however,  rendered  greater  than  would 
at  first  seem  probable,  by  the  necessity  of  bringing  even  flour  from 
Sydney. 

The  land  and  labour  may,  however,  be  put  down  at  an  exjrense 
merely  nominal,  for  the  increase  of  tho  flocks  at  present  more  than 
counterbalances  this  item;  but  this  advantage  will  cease  when  the 
assigned  convicts  are  withdrawn  from  the  colony ; the  wages  of  a 
hired  servant  will  then  amount  to  from  seventeen  to  twenty  {wunds  a 
year,  exclusive  of  his  clothing  and  food. 

The  cost  of  a sheep  varies  much  in  different  parts  of  the  colony ; 
the  average  price  is  from  three  shillings  to  one  pound,  so  that  the 
outlay  for  the  smallest  flock  would  be  from  seventy-five  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  Comparing  this  with  tho  price  of  wool,  (eighteen  pence 
per  pound,)  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  probable  profits. 

The  climate  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  a fine-woolled  sheep, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  the  flocks  double  themselves  in  three  or  four 
years.  In  1807,  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  was  not  more  than 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  iwunda,  in  1838  and  1839  it  exceeded  five 
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millions  of  pounds.  With  these  fnets,  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
fortunes  in  New  South  Wales  will  no  longer  be  a mystery. 

It  is  said  that  the  owners  of  stock  have  already  pushed  their  stations 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  beyond  the  boundary,  and  the  only 
impediment  to  their  farther  extension  seems  to  be  the  scarcity  of 
water,  of  which  the  more  remote  country  is  almost  de.stitute. 

The  country  about  W'ellington  becomes  almost  impassable  during 
heavy  rains,  for  the  waters  arc  then  so  much  swelled  as  to  put  a stop 
to  travelling.  Mr.  Hale  was  detained  a week  from  this  cause;  and  at 
W'ellington,  the  Macr)uarie,  which  was  before  only  a siring  of  pools, 
became  a large  river,  flowing  with  a rapid  current ; yet  at  a distance 
of  twenty  miles  farther  down,  it  had  ceaseil  to  flow,  thus  exhibiting 
the  phenomenon  of  a large  stream  losing  itself.  This  remarkable 
circumstance  is  usually  a.scribed  to  the  many  dry  pools  it  has  to  fill 
on  its  route,  each  of  which  must  bo  overflowing  before  there  can  be 
any  farther  current ; but  this  is  hardly  suflicient  to  account  for  the 
almost  sudden  disappearance  of  a liody  of  water  sixty  feet  wide  and 
two  feet  deep,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  per  hour.  It 
would  seem  more  probable  that  water  may  make  its  way  into  some 
of  the  vast  caverns  that  are  known  to  exist  in  this  limestone  region. 

The  population  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  amounts  to  ten  thou- 
sand, and  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  little  room  for  its  farther  increase, 
as  all  the  stations  capable  of  supporting  flocks  are  now  occupied,  and 
as  there  is  little  or  no  chance  for  tho  extension  of  husbandry.  Welling- 
ton Valley,  although  it  was  considered  when  first  discovered,  as  fitted 
to  be  the  granary  of  tho  district,  has  disappointed  all  such  expectations ; 
and  out  of  seven  harvests  which  have  occurred  since  tho  missionaries 
commenced  operations  in  it,  six  have  wholly  or  partially  failed. 

According  to  Mr.  Halo,  the  number  of  languages  in  Australia  has 
been  greatly  exigrgerateil,  and  so  far  from  every  tribe  having,  as  has 
been  as-serted,  a separate  language,  it  appears  that  within  the  colony, 
or  from  Port  Macijuarie  on  the  north  to  Port  Philip  on  the  south,  and 
extending  one  hundred  miles  beyond  Wellington  to  the  west,  com- 
prising one-tenth  of  tho  whole  continent,  only  six,  or  at  most,  eight 
dialects  are  spoken,  and  that  these  are  so  similar  in  words  and  gram- 
matical construction  as  to  place  their  identity  of  origin  beyond  a doubt. 
From  some  vocabularies  of  the  language  spoken  at  Swan  River,  it 
appears  that  this  similarity  of  words  extends  over  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Port  Essington  and  Melville 
Island,  on  the  northern  coast,  though  the  distance  is  not  so  great,  the 
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dialect  is  represeuted  as  quite  different,  notwithstanding  the  physical 
characteristics,  habits,  and  customs,  arc  said  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  aborigines.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  the  difference 
is  as  great  iis  has  been  represented,  and  farther  researches,  it  is 
thought,  will  prove  the  accounts  of  it  to  have  been  exaggerated. 
The  language  differs  radically  from  that  of  the  Malay  tribes,  being 
highly  artificial  in  its  construction,  abounding  in  consonanled  sounds, 
and  remarkable  for  the  numlier  and  variety  of  its  grammatical  in- 
flexions. The  verbal  modifications  are  as  numerous  and  compre- 
hensive as  in  the  American  languages,  but  the  manner  of  inflecting 
is  different:  the  root  or  radical  verb  (which  is  usually  a monosyllable) 
is  placed  first,  and  to  this  the  various  inflexions  or  modifying  syllables 
are  attached,  until  they  protract  the  word  to  an  extraordinary  length. 
Thus,  in  the  word  Bnmara',  I strike,  (lio  or  Bnm  being  the  root.) 
Then  comes  bumal-guaim,  I have  struck;  bumal-gurani,  I struck 
yesterday;  bunial  girri,  I shall  strike;  bumalugidyillinga,  I strike 
myself ; bumallanua,  we  two  strike  each  other ; bumalalinga,  I strike 
again ; bumalmambliua,  I permit  to  strike  again ; bumabumara,  I 
continue  striking;  buinalngarriawagirri,  I shall  strike  to-morrow;  and 
finally,  bumalbnmalalimambilngarriawagirri,  1 shall  permit  to  con- 
tinue striking  agJiin  to-morrow.  Those  who  arc  desirous  of  farther 
information,  relative  to  this  language,  are  referred  to  the  results  of  the 
Philological  department. 

Mr.  Pcale  msulc  a journey  into  the  interior,  in  the  direction  of 
Argyle,  passing  through  Liverpool,  and  visiting  Camden,  Clifton,  and 
Strathara.  The  last  two  were  the  country-seats  of  gentlemen. 
Clifton  is  the  residence  of  James  M’Arthur,  Ksq.,  who  {losscsses  a 
large  estate  in  its  neighbourhood.  Mr.  M’Arthur,  father  of  the 
present  owmer,  was  the  first  w'ho  introduced  sheep  into  this  country. 
The  facts  connected  with  this  transaction,  as  related  to  me  at  Sydney, 
are  as  follows : Captain  M' Arthur,  about  the  year  1797,  had  procured 
three  rams  and  five  ewes  from  Captain  Kent,  H.  N.,  who  brought 
them  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  were  of  Spanish  blood, 
and  liiid  been  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  government  to  that  colony. 
Captain  M’Arthur  .soon  found  by  experience,  that  his  ideas  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  country  for  the  support  of  this  animal,  had  not  been  too 
extravagant. 

In  1903,  he  visited  England,  and  there  made  a statement,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  government,  a copy  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  XXIII. 
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In  consequence  of  this  statement.  Captain  M’Artliur's  plans  were 
investigated  by  a committee  of  tlio  Privy  Council — at  whose  meetings 
he  was  present — and  were  recommended  to  be  adopted.  Some  sheep 
were  supplied  from  the  flock  of  George  III.,  and  with  them  he  em- 
barked for  New  South  Wales,  on  board  the  “Argo,"  which  vessel 
was  so  named  by  himself  in  reference  to  the  freight  she  bore. 

The  government  having  granted  him  a large  tract  of  land,  in  what 
was  termed  in  the  colony  the  Cow  Pastures,  he,  in  gratitude  for  the 
assistance  he  had  received,  named  it  Camden,  after  the  distinguished 
nobleman  who  had  befriended  him.  and  who  was  then  presiding  over 
the  Colonial  Department.  This  is  now  a princely  estate,  with  a 
magnificent  mansion  and  grounds.  The  land  attached  to  it  contains 
thirty  thousand  acres  on  the  IJpham  river.  About  the  lawns  of  this 
mansion,  magnolias  ami  other  trees  of  North  America  flourish  by 
the  side  of  the  Acacia  pendula,  &c.,  and  plants  indigenous  to  the 
Aastralian  mountains.  In  the  garden  are  found  figs,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  and  small  fruits  in  the  greatest  profusion  and  of  the  finc.st 
ualily,  besides  mulberries,  grapes,  pine-apples,  oranges,  &c.,  growing 
in  the  open  air.  The  grounds  are  in  beautiful  order,  and  their  repu- 
tation is  deservedly  great  in  the  colony. 

Liverpool  is  a small  town  in  this  neighbourhood,  fifteen  miles  from 
Paramatta,  to  the  westward.  The  government  lias  here  a large 
hospital,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hill,  to  whose  kindness  and  atten- 
tion .Mr.  Peale  was  much  indebted.  This  institution  is  open  to  the 
disabled  and  sick  of  all  nations ; is  a large  building,  and  admirably 
kept. 

We  are  sorry  that  as  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  “ Wheelwright 
Arms,”  at  Liverpool,  and  other  hotels  in  Campbelltown  ; a larger 
supply  of  spiders,  flies,  and  bed-bugs  is  seldom  seen,  than  that  with 
which  the  bed-rooms  swarm. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  a dam  is  in  progress  at  the  head 
of  the  tide-water  of  Cook’s  river,  which  empties  into  Botany  Bay. 
This  is  a noble  work,  and  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Sydney  a supply  of  water,  of  which  it  is  much  in  want.  The  work 
is  performed  entirely  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  the  water  is 
led  for  a long  distance  by  tunnel. 

While  at  Clifton,  Mr.  Peale  made  an  e,xcursion  along  the  mean- 
dering course  of  the  Ne[)ean  river,  lie  was  much  surprised  at  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  although  these  were  apparently  every  where 
deficient  of  moisture;  and  also  at  the  singular  notes  of  the  birds, 
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particularly  the  quaint  and  varied  jargon  of  the  Dacelo  gigantea. 
called  in  the  country,  the  “ Laughing  Jackass.”  This  is  an  instance 
of  the  ridiculous  misapplication  of  names  in  this  country ; for,  basides 
belonging  to  a dilTcrent  class  of  the  animal  kingdom,  its  notes  have 
little  or  no  re.semblance  to  the  braying  of  an  ass,  and  it  feeds  upon 
a very  difl'ercnt  kind  of  food,  viz. : lizards  and  serpents.  The  bird  is 
common  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  peculiar  to  New  South 
Wale.s. 

There  are  many  native  magpies,  which  have  somewhat  the  ajipear- 
ance  of  a crow.  This  bird  frequents  the  neighbourhood  of  houses, 
and  its  loud  and  cruw-like  note  is  the  matin-call  of  the  country 
residents.  In  spile  of  its  hoarse  croiik,  it  was  spoken  of  by  some  as 
a fine  singing  bird. 

The  wallaby,  the  smallest  species  of  kangaroo,  is  common  here, 
as  well  as  numerous  opossums.  On  reaching  the  Wallondilly  river, 
the  parly  stopped  to  hunt  the  Ornilliorhynclius,  which  once  alwunded 
there,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  sjiecimens,  although  with  much 
difficulty.  Proceeding  on,  they  reached  Slralhara,  the  seat  of  Achlan 
M'Ali.ster,  Es(iuire,  to  whose  kind  atleulions  the  whole  squadron  are 
much  indebted.  His  property  contains  about  sixteen  thousand  acres 
of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  colony.  The  soil  is  composed  of  de- 
com|>oscd  trap  rock,  and  has  I ho  appearance  of  a rich  chocolate- 
coloured  mould,  which  retains  the  moisture  well.  The  timber  which 
grows  upon  it  is  closer  and  heavier  than  in  the  sandstone  districts ; it 
is  principally  Eucalyptus,  of  several  species.  The  grass  is  thinly 
spread  over  the  ground,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  require  a great 
range.  One  sheep  to  an  acre  is  the  allotment,  and  even  in  this  pro- 
portion they  suffer  in  dry  seasons.  There  are  no  running  streams 
of  water  on  this  estate;  but,  as  hits  lieeii  remarked,  the  pools  are 
numerous,  a most  happy  circumstance  for  the  country,  for  from  these 
alone  can  the  calllo  be  supplied.  Argyle  is  the  only  place  where 
springs  were  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  they  arc  scanty. 
The  croi>s  of  wheat  were  unusuallj'  good,  but  they  were  the  first  that 
had  been  collected  for  three  years. 

The  variety  of  birds  seen  here,  and  the  brilliancy  of  Uieir  plumage, 
are  characteristic  of  Australia.  All  the  birds  are  remarkable  for  the 
closeness  of  tbeir  plumage,  and  the  neatness  of  their  form ; many  of 
the  species  are  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  are  more  nearly  allied  to 
those  of  the  western  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  than  of  any 
other  region.  Even  this  analogy  is  extremely  limited.  Many  of  the 
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Australian  species  are  said  to  lie  confined  to  peculiar  districts,  which 
they  only  leave  on  emergency,  from  want  of  food,  &c. 

Mr.  Coxen,  near  I’euen  Beuen,  informed  our  gentlemen  that 
several  birds  had  made  their  appearance  around  his  dwelling  that 
season,  that  were  not  known  within  a hundred  miles  of  his  place 
before.  From  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  ornithology  of  the  rest 
of  New  Holland,  it  seems  that  the  same  general  character  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  continent,  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  there  is  a complete  diversity  in  the  species  from  those  of  New 
Guinea.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may  Ihj  stated  that  none  of  the 
paradise-birds,  so  common  in  the  islands  to  the  north,  have  been  found 
in  Australia;  and  what  appears  to  add  strength  to  this  opinion,  is  the 
fact  that  the  land-birds  of  Norfolk  Island  are  all  known  to  be  peculiar. 

The  number  of  parrots  that  are  seen  is  very  great.  They  usually 
occupy  the  tops  of  trees,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  particularly  a green  s|)ecies,  little  larger  than  a humming-bird, 
with  which  the  trees  occasionally  swarm.  Other  birds,  hardly  known 
to  the  oniithologist,  arc  also  numerous;  but  Mr.  Gould,  who  is  eminent 
in  that  department  of  natural  history,  is  now  engaged  in  making  col- 
lections, and  will  probably,  ere  long,  give  a full  account  of  the  habits 
and  economy  of  the  Australian  birds. 

The  Australian  wood-pecker  is  the  famous  bill-bird,  whose  note  is 
always  hailed  with  joy  by  the  traveller  in  these  arid  regions,  as  a 
sign  of  the  vicinity  of  water.  The  sound  resembles  the  click  of  a 
stone-hammer,  and  the  effect  of  the  united  notes  of  several,  is  similar 
to  the  frog  concerts  of  our  springs.  According  to  Mr.  Ck)xcn,  each 
bird  utters  a single  note. 

It  was  remarked  tliat  the  native  animals  of  Australia  are  fast  disap- 
(learing.  The  kangaroo,  once  so  numerous,  is  now  seldom  seen ; but 
the  native  dog  still  commits  ravages  among  the  sheep.*  Some  of 
the  animals  which  have  become  rare  are  preserved  in  the  Sydney 
Museum ; among  these  are  the  woombat  (Cheropus),  and  the  Orni- 
thorhvnchus,  in  relation  to  which  so  many  questions  have  been  raised. 
Snakes  of  many  kinds  still  abound,  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Sydney,  whose  bite  is  said  to  be  fatal,  and  which  is,  of  coarse, 
much  dreaded.  The  stories  that  are  related  of  such  poisonous  bites, 
and  the  dread  of  them  that  animals  show,  make  those  who  wander 

* The  nativRs  had  never  attempted  to  domesticate  the  dog»  and  all  of  the  npecies  ftHinds 
wben  ibe  country  wa«  cuttjabed,  wero  wUd. 
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through  the  paths  extremely  cautious,  particularly  as  their  small  size 
and  grassy  colour  render  them  difficult  to  be  seen,  . 

Among  the  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  colony,  to  whose  haspi- 
tality  our  naturalists  were  indebted,  is  John  Dlaxland,  Esq.,  who 
resides  at  Newington,  on  the  river,  near  Paramatta  The  ladies  of 
his  family  are  in  possession  of  a handsome  horlit.i  siccm  of  native 
plants,  collected  and  prepared  by  themselves. 

•A.  part  of  this  gentleman's  estate  consists  of  extensive  salt-works, 
formed  by  drawing  the  tide-water  from  the  river  into  ponds.  In  these 
it  is  evaporated  as  much  as  possible  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is 
afterwanls  boiled.  The  quantity  of  salt  made  at  these  works  during 
the  preceding  year  (1839)  was  one  thousand  tons.  About  seventy 
assigned  servants  (convicts)  are  employed  in  the  manufacture. 

The  water  from  the  ocean  is  far  from  being  the  only  source  of  this 
necessary  of  life  in  Australia.  Salt  springs  are  abundant,  and  almost 
all  the  wells,  particularly  those  of  the  sandstone  region,  are  said  to 
afford  only  brackish  water.  The  small  streams,  and  in  dry  8ea.sons 
even  the  rivers,  are  found  to  be  salt ; and  there  is  hardly  a traveller  or 
navigator,  but  has  given  an  account  of  his  disappointment,  in  finding 
salt  water,  when  every  indic^ition  gave  the  promise  of  fresh. 

Major  Mitchell  attributes  the  occasional  saltness  of  the  Darling 
river,  to  salt  springs,  or  to  its  passing  through  beds  of  rock  salt.  This 
river,  as  has  been  stated,  has  no  tributary  for  more  than  six  hundred 
miles,  and  has  at  times  little  or  no  current;  and  it  is  where  the  stream 
has  no  sensible  motion,  that  the  saltness  is  moat  marked.  The  salt 
appears  to  cover  but  a small  area  at  any  one  place,  and  it  has  been 
oliserved  that  within  a short  distance  of  each  other,  fresh  and  salt 
rivulets  may  be  seen,  pursuing  the  same  direction,  and  each  retaining 
its  character  throughout  its  wffiole  course. 

The  lakes  in  the  eastern  section  of  Australia  are  also  nearly  aU 
either  salt  or  brackish.  Lake  George,  situated  beyond  Goulburn, 
near  the  source  of  the  Ya.ss  river,  which  empties  into  the  Murrum- 
bidgec,  is  the  largest  of  these  lakes.  It  is  at  present  only  five  or  six 
miles  in  length,  by  about  four  in  width,  although,  according  to  un- 
<)ueslionable  authority,  it  was,  within  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  sixteen 
miles  long  by  twelve  wide.  Lake  Bathurst,  which  is  not  far  distant 
from  Lake  George,  has  also  undergone  a similar  diminution.  In  the 
latter  lake  there  are  to  Ire  seen  stumps  of  trees,  which  prove,  that 
although  within  a few  years  a considerable  lake,  and  at  present 
decreasing  in  its  extent,  it  had  at  a former,  and  that  at  no  remote 
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epoch,  been  a marsh,  if  not  actually  dry  land.  Should  its  present 
diminution  continue,  which  must  take  place  if  the  seasons  of  drouf^ht 
arc  not  interruptetl,  it  will  in  a few  years  lie  airaiii  dry  land.* 

The  facts  observed  at  these  lakes  prove  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner  the  very  great  irregularity  in  the  climate  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  would  apjwar  from  them,  that,  however  great  the  floods 
now  occasionally  exj>erience<l  are  considered,  those  that  have  occurred 
must  have  exceeded  them,  and  filled  the  basins  of  thc.sc  lakes,  to 
such  a depth,  that  within  the  fifty  j'cars  that  they  have  been  known, 
the  excess  of  cvajKjration  has  not  been  sufficient  to  restore  them  to 
their  pristine  state. 

In  conformity  with  the  condition  of  these  lakes,  many  places  now- 
dry  arc  pointctl  out,  where,  within  the  memory  of  the  settlers,  lakes 
or  ponds  existed ; and  near  the  course  of  streams,  grass  is  to  be  seen 
attached  to  the  trunks  of  trees  thirty  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  water,  which  must  have  been  lodged  there  by  very  great  floods, 
The  great  and  imjMrtiint  changes  that  floods  of  such  extent  and 
de.structive  force  must  produce  on  the  face  of  the  country,  may  be 
imagine<l,  and  particularly  when  like  New  South  Wales  it  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  soft  sandstone.  To  such  causes  may  l)e  ascribed 
the  numerous  coves  of  the  harbours  and  bays,  and  the  deep  ravines 
which  often  break  the  monotony  of  the  table-land.  In  relation  to  the 
bays  and  coves.  Major  Mitchell  remarks,  that  they  generally  have  a 
direction  either  from  north-northeast  to  south-southwest,  or  from  w-est- 
northwest  to  east-southeast.  Our  geologist  observed  a coincidence  of 
the  fissures  of  the  sandstone  rock  with  the  same  points  of  the  com- 
pass. This  double  and  intersecting  direction  of  the  fissures,  gives  to 
portions  of  the  rock  which  are  bare,  the  appearance  of  an  artificial 
jiavement  of  enormous  blocks.  This  ap[iearance  is  well  marked,  and 
can  be  readily  observed  in  the  variegated  layers  of  the  sandstone 
clifls  near  the  Heads  of  Port  Jack.son. 

Earthijuakes  are  occasionally  felt  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
reconled  accounts  of  these  are  necessarily  imperfect ; they,  however, 
show  that  within  the  last  fifty  years,  six  arc  known  to  have  occurred, 

• In  the  ba8iii»  of  llw  Milt  lakes  of  the  interior,  |tlants  which  grow  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  are  found  in  ahundnneo ; os  for  instance  the  Saisola,  These  lakes  even  exceed 
in  soilness  the  wears  ef  tlie  ocean ; those  brouttht  by  .Major  Mitchell,  and  analyzed, 
contained  one  hundred  and  thirteen  grains  of  dry'  salt  in  thiee  ounces  of  water;  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  was  from  I'Oawa  to  l-USSa. 
voL.  It.  72 
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viz.,  on  the  22d  of  January,  17S5,  the  17tii  January,  ISOl,  the  7th 
May,  1S04,  the  24th  Septemtier,  1800,  the  28th  Novenilwr,  1823, 
and  the  2d  August,  1837.  That  of  28th  November,  1823,  was  also 
felt  at  Laurie’s-town,  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

As  far  a.s  could  be  learnt,  these  earlhfjtiakcs  did  no  material 
damage.  It  may,  however,  l)e  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  that  violent  commotions  have  taken  place  in  former  times. 
Major  Mitchell  has  stated,  and  the  fact  was  conhrmed  by  the 
]iersonal  examination  of  our  geologist,  Mr.  Dana,  that  an  alteration 
in  the  relative  level  of  the  sea  is  abundantly  evident  on  the  cliffs  of 
the  coast. 

The  nurning  Mountain  of  Wiugen  is  something  analogous  to  a 
crater,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  of  our  parties  to  reach. 
According  to  Major  Mitchell,  it  appears  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
phenomenon  a-s  that  described  by  Profeasor  Duckland  and  Mr.  Do 
la  Beche,  causctl  by  the  action  of  rain-water  on  iron  pyrites,  which 
sets  fire  to  the  bituminous  shale.  The  combustion  of  \V ingen  ex- 
tends over  an  area  of  about  two  miles  in  extent,  and  occurs  near  the 
summit  of  a group  of  hills,  forming  part  of  a low  chain  which  divides 
the  valley  of  Kingdom  Ponds  from  that  of  Page's  river.  Blue  smoke 
ascends  from  rents  and  cracks ; tlie  breadth  of  the  widest  of  which 
mea-sures  about  three  feet  A red  heat  appears  at  the  depth  of  almut 
four  fathoms,  and  no  marks  of  any  extensive  change  ap|>ear  on  the 
surface  near  these  burning  fissures,  although  the  growth  of  large 
tree.s  in  old  cracks  on  the  opposite  slope  whore  ignition  had  ceased, 
shows  that  this  fire  had  continued  for  a very  considerable  time. 
The  height  of  this  crater  is  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

The  trade  of  Australia  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  Nearly  all  of  it 
centres  in  Sydney ; and  this  will  account  for  the  rapid  rise  of  that 
city,  which  not  only  has  the  finest  port,  but  the  most  central  [losition 
as  respects  the  east  coast.  By  a reference  to  the  official  documents  in 
the  Appendix,  from  XIV.  to  XX.,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  commerce 
of  Sydney  will  be  seen ; but  they  give  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
life  and  animation  that  this  port  exhibits,  or  of  the  bustle  attendant  on 
the  receiving  of  produce  and  forwarding  of  supplies  to  the  interior, 
on  the  arrival  of  emigrants.  The  warehouses,  and  all  works  con- 
nected with  this  trade,  are  of  a durable  description.  The  number  of 
vessels  that  entered  Port  Jackson  in  1826,  was  sixty-tw'o,  and  their 
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Umn^e  seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy -eight  Iona ; in 
1840  they  had  increased  to  seven  hundred  and  nine,  and  the  tonnage 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  tliousnnd  nine  hundrctl  and  fifty- 
eight  tons.  The  value  of  imports  in  132G  was  si.\ty  thousand  jiounds; 
in  1840,  it  had  increasod  to  three  millions  fourteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  jmunds.  That  of  exports,  in  1826,  was 
one  hundred  and  six  thousand  six  hundred  pounds;  in  1840,  they 
amounted  to  one  million  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety  two  pounds. 

It  will  also  he  seen  that  in  the  return  of  vessels  built  and  registered 
in  1822,  there  were  but  three,  of  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
tons;  in  1840,  one  hundred  and  eleven  vessels,  the  amount  of  whose 
tonnage  was  thirteen  thousand  three  hundretl  and  forty-nine  tons. 

But  the  most  remarkable  increase  is  in  the  exportation  of  wool, 
which  in  1822  was  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  [xmiids,  while  in  1840  it  ainounterl  to  eight 
millions  six  hundred  and  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds.  This  is  not  the  only  instance,  for  a greater  or  less 
increase  has  occurred  in  all  the  productions  of  the  colony.  The  quan- 
tity of  timber  exported  forms  also  no  inconsiderable  item.  The 
returns  are  referred  to  as  showing  it,  in  Appendix  XXII. 

The  fisheries  begin  to  claim  attention,  and  in  particular  the  whale- 
fishery,  as  it  requires  comparatively  a small  capital,  and  the  returns 
arc  quickly  realized.  The  operations  of  this  fishery  are  conducted 
with  great  success,  a ready  market  being  found  at  Sydney,  and  the 
great  saving  by  arriving  on  and  returning  from  their  cruisiug-grounds 
without  loss  of  time,  adds  greatly  to  their  gains.  They  arc,  however, 
not  as  adroit  in  the  pursuit  of  these  treasures  as  our  own  countrymen ; 
their  vessels  are  sailed  at  greater  expense,  and  the  officers  and  crews 
less  enterprising.  The  value  of  this  trade  and  its  yearly  increase  is 
exhibited  in  the  official  returns,  by  which  it  appears  that  in  1830, 
fifty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  iiounds  were  derived 
from  it,  while  in  1840  it  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds.  1 heard  many  com- 
plaints that  our  whalers  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  whales  and 
obtained  much  of  their  oil  in  the  bays  on  the  western  coast  of  N e w 
Holland ; and  the  remark  was  made,  that  if  the  colonists  were  not 
brought  into  collision  with  the  Yankees,  they  would  succeed  well 
enough.  This,  I suppose,  may  be  considered  as  compUmentary  to 
the  energy  and  skill  of  this  enterprising  i>ortion  of  our  citizens.  The 
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whales  are  reportoi  to  be  fast  leaving  their  old  haunts,  in  consequence 
of  being  disturbed  in  their  calving  season,  and  the  places  where  they 
used  to  abound  are  now  only  the  resort  of  a few.  It  is,  therefore,  sup- 
postvl  they  are  abandoning  the  waters  of  New’  Holland  for  other  seas, 
where  they  arc  less  disturbed. 

There  is  now  a large  c.viiort  of  salted  provLsions  from  the  colony, 
which  are  well  prepareil,  and  there  is  a considerable  trade  with  the 
Mauritius  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojh'  ; the  former  supplying  sugar, 
&c.,  in  return  for  the  cattle  and  produce  of  the  dairy  ; while  from  the 
latter  wine  is  import<;d  in  considerable  quantities,  and  other  spirits 
to  a large  amount,  irs  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  to  New  South  Wales,  for  the  year  ending  January  5th, 
1840,  was  one  million  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  jxjunds : and  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  thousand  and  seventy-two  pounds.  In  return  for 
which  the  colony  sent  back,  in  1839,  six  millions  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds  of  wool, 
besides  twenty-three  thousand  barrels  of  oil. 

The  numlierof  vessels  employed  with  pas-sengers  was  four  hundred 
and  sixteen,  measuring  forty-eight  thousand  nine  hundretl  and  eleven 
tons. 

The  export  of  wool  during  18,t0  was  nearly  one  million  pounds  of 
wool  more ; the  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  during 
late  years  has  been  very  great.  In  1796,  eight  years  after  the  colony 
was  established,  they  numbered  one  thoustind  five  hundred  and 
thirty-one;  in  1805,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven;  in 
1621,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ; and  in  1839,  three  milUons. 

There  will  also  be  found  in  Appendix  XIV.,  an  official  abstract, 
showing  the  assets,  liabilities,  capital,  and  profits  of  the  banks  of  the 
colony,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  interest  derived  from 
investment  amounts  to  eleven  and  a half  i>er  cent,  for  the  year  1941. 
Business  is  almost  done  entirely  on  credit,  and  large  discounts  are 
made  by  the  banka  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants. 

The  seal-fi.shery  on  this  coast  was  formerly  very  successful ; but  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  numbers  that  were  destroyed  without 
regard  to  sea-son,  they  have  been  almost  exterminated,  or  driven  to 
new  haunts.  The  seal-fishery,  which  has  heretofore  yielded  so  large 
an  amount  of  wealth,  will  soon  be  at  an  end  in  this  quiuler  of  the  world. 

It  frequently  happens  that  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  harvests,  the 
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colony  is  under  great  distress  for  provisions.  Government  is  erecting 
deposits  for  grain,  in  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty ; one  of  which  is 
on  an  island  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson.  Heretofore,  on  a failure 
of  the  crops,  large  quantities  of  flour  have  l>een  importc<l  from  France 
and  America,  and  many  cargoes  of  wheat  and  rice  from  India. 

The  commerce,  with  the  United  States  is  very  limited,  and  confinevl 
as  yet  to  a single  house,  in  Salem,  Ma.s.sachusetts,  which  has  a few 
vessels  employed  in  bringing  out  flour,  toliacco,  furniture,  ice,  &c. 
In  e.vchange,  wool  and  hides  have  been  taken  to  the  United  States. 
This  trade  has  hitherto  been  profitable ; but  the  uncertainty  of  crops, 
and  consequent  fluctuation  in  the.  market,  would,  with  competition, 
render  ii  of  no  great  advantage. 

The  Library,  and  Sy<lney  Museum  are  credihible  institutions, 
particularly  the  latter,  which  contains  a large  and  interesting  collec- 
tion of  native  productions.  It  has  only  been  established  a few  years. 
There  is  a reatling-room  attached  to  the  Library,  in  which  arc  to  be 
found  all  the  pamphlets  and  periodicals  published  in  Sydney,  and 
many  of  those  of  Europe.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  we  receive<l  an 
invitation  to  visit  the.se  institutions  at  all  times;  a privilege  which 
afforded  us  much  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  fur  which  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  committee  and  the  librarian. 

Great  BriLain  has  three  other  colonies  in  Australia,  at  Swan  River, 
on  the  west  coast.  South  .Australia  on  the  south,  and  North  Australia 
0!i  the  north  coast.  The  former  is  considered,  in  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  as  a bail  speculation,  and  it  is  alleged  that  it  needs 
the  aid  of  convicts  or  slaves  for  its  advancement.  It  is  believed  that 
all  the  first  settlers,  if  not  completely  ruineil,  have  been  struggling 
with  difficulties,  and  its  growth,  even  should  it  continue,  will  bo 
slow  and  precarious. 

Orders  were  received  from  the  home  department  to  raise  the 
minimum  price  of  land ; but  it  being  left  optional  with  the  Governor, 
he  had  declined  doing  it,  under  the  plea  that  if  individuals  would  sell 
land  for  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  it  was  idle  to  raise  that  of 
government  to  twelve  shillings,  particularly  as  the  price  allowed  to 
individuals  for  surrendering  their  lands  was  but  one  shilling  and 
sixpence.  This  step,  of  raising  the  minimum  price  of  crown  lands, 
1 was  informed,  had  given  much  dis.satisfaction,  and  was  generally 
believed  to  have  originated  in  the  desire  to  force  colonization  to 
South  Australia,  which  has  lately  increased  in  an  extraordinary 
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degree;  in  1836,  its  {wpulation  was  only  two  hundred,  and  in  1839, 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,  principally  owing  to  the 
encouragement  held  out  by  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands. 
Adelaide  and  Port  Lincoln  arc  the  two  principal  points,  and  the 
latter,  according  to  the  accounts  of  those  interested,  “ has  every 
advantage  under  the  sun !” 

The  journey  over  land  from  Yass  to  Adelaide,  it  is  said,  can  be 
performed  with  cattle  and  sheep  in  sixty  days.  The  schemers  here 
are  as  eager  and  enthusiastic  for  improvements,  as  with  us,  and  among 
them  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  difficulties  of  inland  transportation, 
to  overcome  which,  ns  the  country  is  too  thinly  settled  for  railroads, 
the  introduction  of  camels  from  Africa  has  been  projxised ; and  it  is 
believed  that  the  country  is  well  adapted  to  them. 

The  population  of  New  South  Wales,  by  the  census  of  1841,  in- 
cluding 26,967  convicts,  was  130,856.  A very  minute  table  of  the 
census  of  the  aliove  years  will  be  found  in  Ap|)cudix  XIII. 

I was  not  able  to  obtain  any  accurate  statistical  returns  of  the  three 
other  colonics;  both  North  and  South  Australia  are  rapidly  increasing, 
particularly  the  latter;  fifteen  thousand  is  believed  to  be  the  total 
amount  of  their  population  and  that  of  We.st  Australia. 

To  return  again  to  the  sipiadron  and  our  occu]tations : by  the 
ISth  Deceinlier,  I harl  finished  my  observatory  duties,  and  feeling 
deeply  sensible  of  the  great  kindness  and  attention  we  had  received 
from  not  only  the  Governor,  military,  and  civil  officers,  but  from  all 
the  society,  I gave  a lunch  at  Fort  Macquarie  previous  to  delivering 
it  up,  and  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  those  who  had  received  us 
so  warmly.  Although  the  weather  was  vinpropitious,  many  of  our 
friends  presented  themselves;  the  atfair  pa.ssed  off  in  great  good 
fellowship ; and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  onr  gue.sts  retire 
apparently  gratified.  Owing  to  the  weather,  the  number  of  ladies 
was  not  so  great  as  we  had  hoped,  but  there  were  enough  to  add 
dancing  to  the  other  amuseinent-s  of  the  occasion.  Many  patriotic 
toasts  were  exchanged,  and  an  effect  seldom  witnessed,  prisluced  on 
the  company  by  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Polish  Count  Strezleski, 
(well  known  in  our  country,)  of  the  reception  his  destitute  country- 
men had  met  wdlh  on  our  shores,  and  the  liberality  of  our  government 
in  providing  for  them.  Those  who  heard  his  statement  will  not  soon 
forget  the  thrill  it  produced. 

During  our  stay  at  Port  Jackson,  our  vessels  were  much  visited  by 
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all  classes;  and  a great  many  inquiries  made  respecting  our  accom- 
modations, &c.  All  seemed  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  see  the 
same  complete  outfits  in  our  vessels  as  they  had  seen  described  in  the 
published  accounts  of  those  of  the  English  exjiedition  commanded 
by  Captain  James  Koss.  They  inquired  whether  we  had  compart- 
ments in  our  ships  to  prevent  us  from  sinking ; how'  we  intended  to 
keep  ourselves  w'arm  ? What  kind  of  antiscorbutic  we  wore  to  use  ? 
and  where  were  our  great  ice-saws  ? To  all  of  those  questions  I was 
obliged  to  answ'cr,  to  their  great  apparent  surprise,  that  we  had  none, 
and  to  agree  with  them  that  w'e  were  unwise  to  attempt  such  service 
in  ordinary  cruising  vessels;  but  we  had  been  ordered  to  go,  and  that 
was  enough ! and  go  we  should.  This  want  of  preparation  certainly 
did  not  add  to  the  character  for  wisdom  of  our  government,  with 
this  community ; but  they  saw  us  all  cheerful,  young,  and  healthy, 
and  gave  us  the  character,  that  I found  our  countrymen  generally 
bear,  of  recklessness  of  life  and  limb.  The  tender  Flying-Fish 
e.xcitcd  their  astonLshraent  more  than  the  ships,  from  her  smallness 
and  peculiar  rig ; and,  altogether,  as  a gentleman  told  me,  most  of 
our  visiters  considered  us  doomed  to  be  frozen  to  death.  I did  not 
anticipate  such  a fate,  although  I must  confess  I felt  the  chances 
were  much  against  us,  in  case  w'c  were  compelled  to  winter  within 
the  Antarctic.  From  every  calculation,  we  could  not  stow  quite 
twelve  months’  provision,  even  upon  short  allowance ; our  fuel  was 
inadecpiate  to  last  us  more  than  seven  months,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves  in  the  shi[)s  for  winter  quartets,  were  any  thing  but 
sufficient.  My  mind  naturally  suffered  a great  deal  of  anxiety  on  all 
these  points,  and  I felt  myself  not  a little  depressed  by  it,  particularly 
when  I considered  the  state  of  the  Peacock.  The  carpenter  of  that 
ship,  shortly  after  our  arrival  at  Sydney,  had  rejmrted  to  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Hudson,  that  the  whole  of  her  up[ier  works  were 
rotten,  an<l  re<|uired  a survey.  The  ve-ssol  was  quietly  examined 
into  willioul  holding  one,  and  her  state  was  found  even  worse  than 
represented.  I had  many  long  consultations  with  Captain  Hudson, 
and  found  it  was  imixtssible  to  put  u])on  her  the  necessary  refiairs, 
without  her  giving  up  the  southern  cruise.  We  made  up  our  minds 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  credit  of  the  Expedition  and 
the  country  for  her  to  perform  it;  for  we  were  well  satisfied  that 
iiu|iro[>er  imputations,  and  motives,  would  be  ascrilied  to  us,  if  she 
did  not,  and  was  detained  undergoing  repairs,  in  a state  of  inactivity, 
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during  the  season  for  operations  in  the  high  southern  latitudes.  The 
necessity  I felt  of  subjecting  so  many  lives  in  so  unworthy  a ship, 
caused  me  great  anxiety  during  the  whole  cruise.  The  olhcial 
pa|>ers  forwanled  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  upon  this  subject,  will 
lie  found  in  Ap|)endix  XXI. 

All  the  vessels  underwent  the  necessary  repairs  of  calking,  &c., 
and  the  Flying-Kish  was  furni-shed  with  two  new  masts  of  the  kauri 
pine  of  New  Zealand,  some  feet  .shorter  and  larger  in  diameter  than 
her  former  ones. 

A few  days  before  our  departure,  the  British  frigate  Druid,  Lord 
John  Russel,  commander,  arrived  from  England,  with  Captain  Hob- 
son, R.  N,,  the  new  Governor  (under  the  name  of  consul)  for  New 
Zealand.  He  was  accompanied  by  a large  retinue,  and  also  had  all 
kinds  of  facilities  for  his  permanent  and  comfortiible  establishment 
there,  among  which  was  a house  in  frame. 

I’he  seiisoii  of  our  visit  to  Sydney,  was  that  of  their  summer  (De- 
cember), and  it  was  somewhat  difficult  for  u.s  to  realize  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  about  us.  We  could  hardly  become  familiar  with  win- 
dows and  doors  entirely  open  at  Christmas  time.  Although  it  was 
pro|x;rly  the  out  of  town  seiison,  we  found  much  gaiety  existing,  and 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  attentions  and  civilities 
e.xtended  to  us  during  the  whole  of  our  stay. 

The  facilities  for  outfits  here  arc  such  as  are  not  to  l>e  found  else- 
where in  the  Pacific.  The  mechanics  are  gixid,  but  as  artisams  are 
scarce  their  wages  are  exorbibint,  and  the  employer  is,  for  the  most 
part,  eomiwlled  to  put  up  with  their  demands.  From  our  experience, 
we  inferred  they  are  not  to  Ite  depended  on,  and  reipiire  to  be  well 
watched  to  obtain  the  requisite  quantity  of  labour  from  them.  Their 
rations  of  grog  were  always  a stipulation  mutlc  by  them,  and  had  to 
be  complied  with. 

During  our  stay  here,  our  men  Iwhaved  well.  They  all  received 
leave  in  their  turn  to  visit  the  shore,  and  I felt  gratified  in  not  having 
a single  case  re(>orted  to  me  of  bad  behaviour  on  shore. 

As  our  departure  drew  near,  one  and  all  of  us  felt  and  expre.sscd 
regret  at  leaving  such  kind  friends.  In  very  many  places  and  fami- 
lies, we  had  found  ourselves  at  home,  and  were  always  received  with 
that  kindness  that  showed  us  we  were  welcome.  The  seasons,  with 
many  other  things,  may  l>e  reverserl,  yet  the  hospitality  of  old  Eng- 
land is  found  here  as  warm  and  fresh  as  over  it  was  in  the  parent 
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land.  It  would  lie  im[XK«iblc  to  mention  all  those  to  whom  we  feel 
indebted  for  various  kindiiessca  and  attentions,  or  even  to  cite  those 
from  whom  the  Expedition  received  many  accessions  to  its  collections. 
Notwithstanding  I have  mentioned  many  things  that  have  struck  us 
as  re<iuiring  great  reform,  yet  the  whole  impression  left  on  my  mind 
is,  that  it  is  a glorious  colony,  which  the  mother  country,  and  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  race,  may  well  be  proud  of,  and  that  it  ought  to 
claim  much  more  attention  than  it  apparently  does,  from  the  homo 
government. 

After  writing  our  farewell  letters,  we  took  our  Christmas  dinner 
with  many  of  our  friends,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20lh  Decemlter, 
at  six  o’clock — the  very  day  that  had  been  set  apart  for  my  departure, 
before  sailing  from  the  United  States — v»c  weighed  our  anchors  and 
stood  down  the  bay.  The  day  was  fine,  the  breeze  light  and  con- 
trary, and  we  did  not  get  to  sea  till  the  afternoon.  When  wc  were 
about  passing  the  Heads,  our  worthy  consul,  and  some  others  of  our 
countrymen,  took  their  leave,  and  by  way  of  dispelling  the  gloom  that 
was  naturally  felt  at  parting,  and  to  show  the  good  wishes  entertained 
for  their  welfare,  we  gave  them  at  parting  several  hearty  cheers,  and 
then  boro  away  on  our  course. 

It  falling  calm,  the  Vincennes  and  tender  were  obliged  to  anchor 
between  the  lleatls.  The  Peacock  and  Porjioise  succeeded  in  getting 
outside,  and  when  the  tide  made,  we  weighed  and  stood  alter  them. 
On  getting  to  sea,  although  every  search  had  been  previously  made 
by  the  master-at-arms,  1 learned  that  there  were  two  strangers  on 
board,  who  had  contrived  to  evade  his  watchfulness,  and  on  beating 
to  quarters,  and  mustering  die  crew,  they  were  among  the  forth- 
coming. Their  appearance  was  any  thing  but  convict-like;  hut  1 
felt,  after  all  the  attentions  heaped  uiion  us,  it  was  seemingly  but  an 
ungrateful  return,  to  appear  to  have  committed  an  infraction  of  their 
laws,  and  this  after  I had  receiveil  intimation  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made,  through  ii.s,  to  effect  desertion  among  the  troop.s.  From 
their  appearance  and  carriage  I thought  they  showed  the  drill  of 
soldiers,  and  at  once  told  them  and  the  assembled  crow,  that  they 
w-ere  mistaken  if  they  expected  to  be  harboured  as  such,  and  that  in 
my  return  from  the  south,  I should  send  them  back  to  Sydney  to  be 
delivered  over.  I then  entered  them  on  the  rolls  for  provisions  only, 
until  I ascertained  whether  they  were  entitled  to  receive  com[)cnsa- 
tion;  and  after  telling  the  men  they  must  look  forward  to  a hard  and 
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dangerous  cruise,  and  saying  a few  words  relative  to  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them  by  the  country  and  myself,  I enjoined  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  economy  in  their  food  and  clothing,  in  aiding  me  in  my 
endeavours  to  promote  their  hodth  and  comfort.  Wc  then  piped 
down,  and  set  about  preparing  the  ship  for  the  Antarctic  cruise,  the 
events  of  which  will  he  detailed  in  the  following  chapters. 
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CIIAl'TEH  IX. 

A.NTARCTIC  CKUI8E. 

1 S40. 

The  subjects  of  which  I am  about  to  treat  in  the  following  chapters 
are  exclusively  nautical.  I shall,  therefore,  adopt  in  treating  them 
more  of  the  form  of  a log-book,  and  follow  the  daily  order  of  their 
occurrence  with  more  strictness  than  1 have  hitherto  considered 
neccKsary.  This  will  be  done  in  order  to  illustrate  more  fully  the 
nature  of  the  remote  regioms  we  traversed,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a more  exact  relation  of  the  incidents  of  this  part  of  our  cruise, 
— incidents  that  I cannot  but  hope  have  made  this  part  of  our  laliours 
particularly  interesting  to  all  of  our  countrymen  who  posae.ss  a 
feeling  of  national  priile. 

The  credit  of  these  discoveries  has  been  claimed  on  the  part  of  one 
foreign  nation,  and  their  extent,  nay,  actual  existence,  called  into 
question  by  another;  both  having  rival  Ex{>editions  abroad,  one  at 
the  same  time,  the  other  the  year  succeeding. 

Each  of  these  nations,  with  what  intent  I shall  not  stop  to  inquire, 
has  seemed  disposed  to  rob  us  of  the  honour  by  underrating  the 
imimrtance  of  their  own  researches,  and  would  re.strict  the  Antarctic 
land  to  the  small  parts  they  resjtectively  saw.  However  willing  I 
might  be  in  a private  capacity  to  avoid  contesting  their  statements, 
and  let  truth  make  its  own  way,  1 feel  it  due  to  the  honour  of  our 
flag  to  make  a proper  as.sertion  of  the  priority  of  the  claim  of  the 
American  Expedition,  and  of  the  greater  extent  of  its  discoveries  and 
researches. 

'I'hat  land  docs  exist  within  the  Antarctic  Circle  is  now  confirmed 
by  the  united  testimony  of  both  p’rench  and  English  navigators. 
D'Urville,  the  celebraterl  French  navigator,  within  a few  days  after 
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land  was  seen  by  the  three  vessels  of  our  s()uadron,  reports  that  his 
boats  landed  on  a small  point  of  rocks,  at  the  place  (as  1 suppose) 
which  appeared  accessible  to  us  in  Piuer’s  Hay,  whence  the  Vin- 
cennes was  driven  by  a violent  i^le ; this  he  called  Clarie  Land,  and 
testifies  to  his  belief  of  the  existence  of  a vast  tract  of  laud,  whore  our 
view  of  it  Inis  left  no  doulit  of  its  existence.  Ross,  on  the  other  hand, 
|M!iietrated  to  the  latitude  of  79°  S.  in  the  succeeding  year,  coasted  for 
some  distance  aloni;  a lofty  country  connected  with  our  Antarctic  con- 
tinent, and  estaldishes  beyond  all  cavil  the  correctness  of  our  assertion, 
that  we  have  discovered,  not  a range  of  detached  islands,  but  a vast 
Antarctic  continent.  How  far  Captain  Ross  was  guided  in  his  search 
by  our  previous  discoveries,  will  best  appear  by  reference  to  the  chart, 
with  a full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  squadron,  which  I sent 
to  him,  and  which  I have  inserted  in  Apiiendix  XXIV.  and  Atlas; 
although  I have  never  recciveil  any  acknowledgment  of  their  receipt 
from  him  personally,  yet  I have  heard  of  their  having  reached  his 
hands  a few  montlis  prior  to  his  Antarctic  cniise.  Of  this,  however,  I 
do  not  complain,  and  feel  only  the  justifiable  desire  to  maintain  the 
truth  in  relation  to  a claim  that  is  indisputable.  The  following  narra- 
tive must,  I feel  satisfied,  leave  no  doubt  in  any  unprejudiced  mind  of 
the  correctness  of  the  a.ssertion  that  we  have  discovered  a vast  conti- 
nent; but  1 would  ask  in  advance,  who  was  there  prior  to  1S40,  either 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  that  had  the  least  idea  that  any  large 
body  of  land  existed  to  the  south  of  Now  Holland?  and  who  is  there 
that  now  doubts  the  fact,  whether  he  admits  it  to  be  a vast  continent, 
or  contends  that  it  is  only  a collection  of  islands  ? 

K.xamine  all  the  ma{)S  and  charts  publisheil  up  to  that  time,  and 
U{sm  them  will  any  traces  of  such  laml  be  found  ? They  will  not, 
and  for  the  very  best  of  roiisons — none  was  known  or  even  sus|>ected 
to  exist  We  ourselves  anticipated  no  such  discovery;  the  indications 
of  it  were  received  with  doubt  and  hesitation ; I myself  did  not 
venture  to  record  in  my  private  journal  the  certainty  of  land,  until 
three  days  after  th«te  be.st  acquainted  with  its  ap|>eanince  in  these 
high  latitudes  were  .assured  of  the  fact;  and  finally,  to  remove  all 
(voswibility  of  doubt  and  to  prove  conclusively  that  there  was  no 
deception  in  the  case,  views  of  the  same  land  were  taken  from  the 
vessels  in  three  different  |>ositions,  with  the  bearings  of  its  peaks 
and  promontories,  by  whose  intersection  their  jaisition  is  nearly  as 
well  estabh.shed  as  the  peaks  of  any  of  the  islands  wo  surveyed  from 
the  sea. 
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All  doubt  in  relation  to  the  reality  of  our  (li.scovery  gradually  wore 
away,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  cruise  of  the  Vincennes  along  the 
icy  barrier,  the  mountains  of  the  Antarctic  continent  became  familiar 
and  of  daily  ajipearance,  insomuch  that  the  log-book,  which  is  guard- 
edly silent  as  to  the  time  and  date  of  its  being  first  observed,  now 
s|ieak8  throughout  of  “ the  land.” 

After  leaving  Sydney  we  had,  until  the  31st  December,*  fine 
weather  and  favourable  winds.  We  look  atlvantage  of  these,  and 
all  sail  was  crowded  on  the  vc.ssels  of  the  srjuadron ; at  the  above  date 
we  had  reached  the  latitude  of  43°  S. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  usual  order  of  sailing,  in  a line 
abreast,  was  easily  maintained,  and  the  communications  between  the 
vessels  were  frei|uent.  On  the  31st  of  Decemljer,  I issued  the  sailing 
instructions  for  the  cruise,  which  will  bo  found  in  Appendix  XXV'. 

During  this  favourable  weather,  all  hands  were  employisl  in 
tightening  the  jKtrts,  in  order  to  secure  the  interior  of  the  vessels  as 
much  as  passible  from  the  cold  and  wet,  which  were  to  be  appre- 
hended in  the  region  to  which  we  were  bound.  For  this  puri>ose, 
aftiT  calking  all  the  0|>cniugs,  the  seams  were  covered  with  tarred 
canvass,  over  which  strips  of  sheet-lcarl  were  nailed,  'fhe  sailors 
exhibiteti  great  intorest  in  these  preparations,  and  sludiou.sly  sought 
to  make  every  thing  snug ; all  useless  articles  were  stowed  away  in 
the  hold,  for  we  were  in  truth  full  to  overflowing,  and  places  at  other 
times  sacrccl  were  now  crowded. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  weather  for  the  first  few  days  was  so 
favounible ; for  so  full  wiis  every  place,  that  we  had  been  compelled 
to  stow  bread  in  the  launch  and  cutter,  and  this  in  bulk ; for  the 
quantity  was  so  much  beyond  that  which  had  been  carrier!  on  any 
former  occasion,  that  a sulficient  number  of  bags  were  not  to  be  had, 
and  in  the  hurry  of  its  reception  on  board,  time  had  not  been 
found  to  provide  them.  Every  ounce  of  brctirl  thus  exposed  was 
looked  to  with  solicitude,  for  there  was  a chance  that  all  of  it  might 
lie  needed. 

Among  other  preparations,  rough  casings  of  boards  were  built 
around  all  the  hatches,  having  doors  furnished  with  weights  and 
pulleys,  in  order  to  insure  lluit  they  should  not  lie  left  open.  Having 
thus  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  cold  air,  I contented  myself  with 
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preparations  for  keopingr  the  interior  of  the  rcs-scl  at  a temporatiire 
no  higher  than  50°.  I <leeme<l  tliis  preferable  to  a higher  tempera- 
ture, in  order  to  prevent  the  injurious  elTects  which  might  lie  produced 
by  pas-sing  suddenly  from  beloa-  to  the  deck.  I conceived  it  far  more 
im|iortant  to  keep  the  air  dry  than  warm,  particularly  as  a lower 
temperature  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  men  to  lake 
exercise  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  their  animal  heat. 

Aware  that  warm  anil  dry  clothing  was  an  object  of  the  first 
importance,  inspections  of  the  men’s  feet  and  dress  were  held 
morning  and  evening,  in  which  tlie  wearing  of  a suitable  number  of 
garments  was  insisted  U|xm,  as  well  as  the  greatest  jiersonal  cleanli- 
ness. With  the  same  views,  the  drying-stoves  were  particularly 
attended  to ; and  that  every  part  under  deck  might  be  effectually  and 
quickly  freed  of  moisture,  additional  stoves  hiul  been  procured  at 
Sydney.  Thermometers  were  hung  up  in  proper  places,  and  fre- 
ipiently  consulted,  in  onler  by  following  their  indications  to  secure  an 
eijuuble  temperature,  and  at  the  time  to  ascertain  when  the  use  of 
stoves  might  be  dispensed  with,  in  whole  or  in  part.  'I’he  latter  was 
an  important  consideration,  for  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
hiislianding  our  stock  of  fuel,  by  eX[)ending  it  only  when  absolutely 
necessary. 

W’e  also  took  advantage  of  the  fine  weather  to  liend  all  our  best 
sails,  and  to  shift  our  top-gallant  masts. 

The  1st  January  wa.s  one  of  those  days,  which  are  termed,  both 
at  sea  and  on  shore,  a weather-breeiler.  The  sea  was  smooth  and 
placid,  but  the  sky  was  in  places  lowering,  and  had  a wintry  cast,  to 
which  we  had  long  been  strangers ; the  temperature  shortly  began  to 
fall,  the  breeze  to  increase,  and  the  weather  to  become  misty.  In  a 
few  hours  we  were  sailing  rapidly  through  the  water,  with  a rising 
sea,  and  by  midnight  it  was  reportwl  that  the  tender  Flying-Fish 
was  barely  visible.  1 shortened  sail,  but  it  was  difficult  to  stop  our 
way ; and  on  the  morning  of  the  2<1  of  January,  the  ft^  was  dense, 
and  the  Peacock  and  Poriioise  only  were  in  sight;  we  hove-to,  and 
the  Peacock  and  Porpoise  were  ordered  to  stand  east  and  west,  in 
order  to  intercejit  the  tender,  but  they  returned  without  success ; wo 
also  fired  guns  in  ho|)e8  of  being  heard.  In  the  afteriamn,  I deemed 
it  useless  to  wait  any  longer  for  her,  and  that  I must  take  the  chance 
of  falling  in  with  her  at  Macquarie  Island,  our  first  apjiointed  place 
of  rendezvous, — a visit  to  which  1 had  flattered  myself  might  have 
been  avoided,  but  which  it  liecame  neceasary'  now  to  make.  We 
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accordingly  proceeded  on  our  course  for  that  island,  with  all  sail  set. 
This  separation  of  the  tender  took  place  in  the  latitude  of  49°  S.,  and 
she  was  not  again  seen  until  our  return.  The  officers  and  crew  were 
not  slow  in  assigning  to  the  Flying-Fish  a similar  fate  with  her 
unfortunate  mate,  the  Sea-Gull.  Men-of-war's  men  are  prone  to 
prognosticate  evil,  and  on  this  occasion  they  were  not  wanting  in 
various  surmises,  ^^■oful  accounts  were  soon  afloat  of  the  distress 
tVie  schooner  was  in  when  last  seen, — and  this  in  quite  a moderate 
sea. 

The  barometer  now  l«'gan  to  a.ssume  a lower  range,  and  the  tem- 
perature to  fall  Ik-Iow  50°.  On  the  3d,  the  fog  continuing  very  thick, 
the  Peacock  got  beyond  hearing  of  our  horns,  bells,  drums,  and  guns, 
and  was  parted  with.  This,  however,  I did  not  now  regret  so 
much,  as  it  was  of  little  consequence  whether  we  sought  one  or  two 
vessels  at  our  remlezvous,  although  it  might  cause  a longer  detention 
there. 

The  wind  was  now  (6th  January)  veering  rapidly  to  the  north- 
west, with  some  thunder  and  lightning,  and  we  in  consequence 
expccU-d  the  wind  to  haul  to  the  southwest,  but,  to  my  surprise,  it 
went  liaek  to  the  northeast,  with  thick  raiuy  weather.  This  return  of 
the  wind  to  its  old  quarter  followwl  a fall  of  the  barometer  to  29  00  in., 
and  in  a few  hours  afterwards  to  29-30  in.,  while  the  weather  con- 
tinuerl  moderate ; a large  number  of  albatrosses.  Port  Egmont  hens, 
and  petrels,  were  seen. 

For  the.  last  few  days  we  were  unable  to  get  any  observations,  but 
on  the  6th  wc  were  favoured  with  a siglit  of  the  sun,  and  found 
ourselvea  in  the  latitude  of  53°  30'  S.,  and  longitude  157°  35'  E. 
Our  variation  had  increased  to  fifteen  and  a half  degrees  easterly. 
This  being  a fine  day,  we  completed  our  calking,  and  the  more 
effectual  securing  of  the  ship.  At  midnight  vi-e  were  about  fifty 
miles  from  Macquarie  Island. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  w.as  misty,  with  squally  weather.  A 
heavy  sea  rising,  and  a strong  gale  setting  in,  we  lost  sight  of  the 
Por]X)isc  for  a few  boors.  Being  unable  to  see  beyond  an  eighth  of 
a mile,  it  was  thought  imprudent  to  run,  for  fear  of  passing  the  island, 
and  we  hove-to  to  await  its  moderating.  It  cleared  at  noon,  and  we 
obtaineil  an  observation,  by  which  we  found  ourselves  in  latitude 
54°  20'  S.,  and  longitude  100°  47'  E.  I found  that  we  had  been 
carried  to  the  eastward  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  less  than  eighteen 
hours ; this,  with  the  u-ind  hauling  to  the  southwest,  brought  us  to 
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leeward  of  the  ixland,  and  the  sea  and  wind  increasing,  I saw  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  reach  it  without  great  loss  of  time.  1 therefore 
Ixire  olT  to  the  southward  for  our  second  rendezvous,  Emerald  Island, 
or  its  snp|K)sed  locality. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Hth,  the  wind,  which  continued  from  the 
same  quarter  with  heavy  cumulous  clouds,  Ixtgan  to  moderate,  and 
we  were  enabled  to  make  more  sail.  By  our  observations,  we  found 
a current  si-tting  to  the  southeast,  of  one  mile  an  hour.  Our  lon- 
gitude was  1152°  13'  E.,  latitude  5,'i°  38'  S. ; the  barometer  stood  at 
30  00  in.,  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  38°;  and  this  change,  on 
account  of  the  rawness  of  the  air,  was  much  felt  by  the  crew. 

During  the  9th  we  psussed  the  site  of  Emerald  Isle,  situate,  as 
has  been  stated,  in  latitude  57°  15'  S.,  and  longitude  162°  30'  E., 
but  saw'  nothing  of  it,  nor  any  indications  of  land,  which  I therefore 
infer  does  not  exist  in  the  locality  where  it  is  laid  down.  We  again 
ex[)crioncod  the  southeast  current  of  twenty  miles  a day.  Our 
variation  had  increase*!  to  twenty-two  degrees  easterly.  Making  our 
course  with  all  sail  set,  the  Porpoise  in  company,  we  passed  Uxlay 
some  pieces  of  kelp.  The  temj>erature  continuetl  at  3H°.  Numerous 
flocks  of  gray  petrels  around  us. 

The  10th  we  encountere*!  the  first  iceberg,  and  the  temperaturo  of 
the  water  fell  to  32°.  We  passed  close  to  it,  and  found  it  a mile  long, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height.  Wo  had  now  reaclnxi  the 
latitude  of  61°  08'  S.,  and  longitude  162°  32'  E.  The  current  tonlay 
set  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  about  half  a mile  per  hour.  The 
second  icelierg  seen  was  thirty  miles,  and  the  third  about  fifty-five 
miles  south  of  the  first.  These  ice-islands  were  apparently  much 
worn  by  the  sea  into  cavities,  exhibiting  fissures  as  though  they  were 
ready  to  be  rent  asunder,  and  showed  an  apparent  stratification,  much 
incUned  to  the  horizon.  The  weather  now  liecame  misty,  and  we 
had  occasionally  a little  snow ; I congratulated  myself  that  we  had 
but  few  on  the  sick-list,  and  all  were  in  high  spirits  at  the  novelty  of 
the  cruise.  We  continued  to  meet  icebergs  of  different  heights,  some 
of  which,  though  inclineii  to  the  horizon,  had  a plane  upper  surface. 

11th.  The  fair  wind  from  the  northwest,  (accompanied  with  a light 
mist,  rendering  objects  on  the  horizon  indistinct,)  still  enabled  us  to 
pursue  our  course  southerly.  Icebergs  became  so  numerous  as  to  com- 
[lel  us  occasionally  to  change  our  course.  They  continued  of  the  same 
character,  with  caverns  worn  in  their  perpendicular  sides,  and  with 
flat  tops,  but  the  latter  were  now  on  a lino  with  the  horizon.  Towards 
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6 p.  M.,  we  began  to  perceive  smaller  pieces  of  ice,  some  of  which 
were  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  a mile  in  length,  floating  as  it  were 
in  small  patches.  As  the  icebergs  increased  in  number,  the  sea 
became  .smoother,  and  there  was  no  apparent  motion.  Between  8 
and  9 p.  .M.,  a low  point  of  ice  was  perceived  ahead,  and  in  a short 
time  wo  passcil  within  it.  There  was  now  a large  bay  before  ua 
\s  the  vessel  moved  rapidly,  at  10^  p.  M.  we  had  reached  its  extreme 
limits,  and  found  our  further  progress  entirely  stopiied  by  a compact 
barrier  of  ice,  enclosing  large  sriuare  icebergs.  The  barrier  consisted 
of  masses  closely  [mcked,  and  of  every  variety  of  shape  and  size. 
We  hove-to  until  full  daylight ; tlie  night  was  beautiful,  and  every 
thing  seemed  sunk  in  sleep,  except  the  sound  of  the  distant  and  low 
rustling  of  the  ice  that  now  and  then  met  the  ear.  We  had  now 
reacheri  the  latitude  of  64°  11'  S.,  longitude  161°  30'  E.,  and  found 
our  variation  twenty-two  degrees  easterly.  One  and  all  felt  disa{>- 
pointed,  for  we  had  flattered  ourselves  that  the  way  was  open  for 
further  progress  to  the  southward,  and  had  imbibed  the  impression 
(from  the  extraordinary  weather  we  had  had  at  Sydney,  and  the 
reports  of  icebergs  having  been  seen  farther  to  the  northward  than 
usual,  by  all  the  vessels  arriving)  that  the  season  would  be  an  open 
one.  What  surprised  me  most  was  a change  in  the  colour  of  the 
water  to  an  olive  green,  and  some  faint  ap|iearances  resembling  dis- 
tant land ; but  as  it  was  twilight,  and  I did  not  believe  the  thing 
credible,  1 put  no  faitli  in  these  indications,  although  some  of  the 
officers  were  confident  they  were  not  occasioned  by  icebergs.  The 
barometer  stood  at  29-200  in. ; the  temperature  of  the  air  33°,  water 
32°.  We  lay-to  until  four  o’clock.  As  it  grew  light,  on  the  12th,  a 
fog  set  in  so  thick  that  we  lost  sight  of  the  Porpoise,  and  could  not 
hear  any  answer  to  our  signals.  I therefore  determined  to  work  along 
the  barrier  to  the  westward. 

We  were  alt  day  beating  in  a thick  fog,  with  the  barrier  of  ice 
close  to  us,  and  occasionally  in  tacking  brought  it  under  our  Ik>w  ; at 
other  times  we  were  almost  in  contact  with  icebergs.  During  the 
whole  day  we  could  not  see  at  any  time  further  than  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  seldom  more  than  the  ship's  length.  The  fog,  or  rather 
thick  mist,  was  forming  in  ice  on  our  rigging.  From  the  novelty 
of  our  situation,  and  the  excitement  pitxluced  by  it,  we  did  not  think 
of  the  danger.  1 shall  now  leave  the  Vincennes  and  Porjwise  pur- 
suing their  course  to  the  westw'ard  with  a head  wind,  and  bring  the 
Peacock  up  to  the  barrier. 
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Previously  to  parting  company  on  the  3d  of  January,  the  crew  of 
that  ship  had  also  been  engaged  in  Imilding  hurricane-liouses,  calk- 
ing and  chintzing,  to  secure  them  from  the  wet  and  cold.  After 
parting  company,  Captain  Hudson  immediately  steered  for  the  first 
rendezvous,  Mucipiarie  Island,  and  was  more  fortunate  than  we  were 
in  reaching  it,  although  the  Peacock  had  experieiicrxl  the  same  kind 
of  weather  that  we  had,  and  currents  setting  to  the  eastward. 


HACai'AKIl  ltlLA.\U. 


On  approaching  the  island,  they  discovered  large  patches  of  kelp, 
and  saw  numerous  procellaria  and  albatrosses  about  the  ship.  On  the 
10th  of  January  they  made  the  island,  and  observed  a reef  of  rocks 
extending  three  quarters  of  a mile  oiT  its  south  end.  Passing  within 
a short  distance  of  it,  they  did  not  observe  any  of  the  signals  of  the 
squadron  flying  as  they  had  anticipated.  They,  notwithstanding, 
stood  in,  lowered  a Imat,  and  dcspatchetl  several  officers  to  put  up  the 
signal,  make  experiments,  and  collect  specimens.  The  boat  a[>- 
proached  an  indentation  on  the  west  side,  t(xi  open  to  lie  called  a bay, 
and  found  that  the  surf  was  running  high,  and  beating  with  great 
violence  against  the  rocks,  which,  together  with  the  kelp,  rendered  it 
dangerous  to  attempt  laniling.  'I'hey  made  for  several  other  places 
which  looked  favourable  at  a distance,  but  on  approaching  them,  they 
were  found  even  less  accessible.  The  boat  then  returned  to  the  first 
place  to  make  another  attempt,  which  was  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  boat’s  anchor  was  drop|>od,  and  she  was  liacked  in  with 
great  caution  to  the  edge  of  the  rollers ; the  surf  was  ver^'  high,  and 
rolled  in  with  a noise  like  thunder,  breaking  furiously  upon  the  rocks, 
so  as  to  make  the  bi®t  fairly  tremble,  aud  threatening  every  moment 
to  overwhelm  her;  once  or  twice  she  was  prevented  from  getting 
broadside-to  by  hauling  out  towards  her  anchor.  At  length,  after 
a dozen  fruitless  attempts,  and  awaiting  a favourable  opjiortunity, 
Mr.  Kid,  and  a quarter-master,  succeeded  in  getting  ashore,  but  not 
without  being  immersed  up  to  their  breasts.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  land  any  instruments ; aud  the  quarter-master  was  despatched  to 
erect  the  necessary  signals,  while  .Mr.  Eld  proceeded  to  visit  the 
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penguin-rookery  not  for  distant.  On  approaching  the  island,  it  had 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  white  sjwts;  these  excited  conjecture; 
but  after  landing,  the  exhalations  rendered  it  not  long  doubtful  that 
it  was  birdlime. 

Mr.  Eld,  in  his  journal,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  visit : 
“ Although  1 had  heard  so  often  of  the  great  quantity  of  birds  on  the 
uninhabited  islands,  I was  not  prepared  to  see  them  in  such  myriads 
as  liere.  The  whole  sides  of  the  rugged  hills  were  literally  covered 
with  them.  Having  passeil  a deep  fissure  in  the  rocks,  I ascended  a 
crag  that  led  to  what  I tliought  was  their  princi|tal  roost,  and  at  every 
step  my  astonishment  increased.  Such  a din  of  sriueaking,  squalling, 
and  gabbling,  I never  before  heard  or  dreamed  could  be  made  by  any 
of  the  feathered  tribe.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  one's  self  speak.  It 
appeared  as  if  every  one  was  vying  with  his  neighbour  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  noise.  I soon  found  ray  presence  particularly  dis- 
pleased them,  for  they  snapper!  at  me  in  all  directions,  catching  hold 
of  my  trousers,  shaking  and  pinching  my  flesh  so  violently,  as  to 
make  me  flinch  and  stand  upon  the  defensive.  As  we  wanted  a 
number  of  specimens,  I commenced  kicking  them  down  the  precipice, 
and  knocked  on  the  head  those  which  had  the  temerity  to  attack  me. 
After  having  collected  a number,  and  a few  eggs,  I laid  them  aside, 
whilst  I ascended  higher  on  the  hill.  I had  not  left  them  more  than 
eighteen  feet,  before  two  albatrosses  came  down,  aud  commenced  pick- 
ing at  the  dead  birds  I had  just  killed,  but  not  being  able  to  make 
any  impression  u]xm  them,  deliberately  picked  up  two  of  the  eggs 
with  their  beak.s,  and  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  prevent  it,  flew  away 
with  them.  The  eggs  were  alwut  the  sir,e  of  a goose’s;  the  original 
colour  seemed  to  have  been  white,  but  they  were  so  dirty  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty.  They  were  no  doubt  the  eggs  of  the 
penguin,  as  I took  them  out  of  their  nest,  which  was  only  a small 
place  scratched  in  the  earth,  just  big  enough  to  hold  one  or  two  eggs, 
with  little  or  no  gra.s.s,  sticks,  or  any  thing  else  to  form  a nest  of.  I 
afterwards  picked  up  a number  of  these  eggs,  and  another  was  found 
of  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  white,  wuth  a slight  tinge  of  green.  On 
mounting  still  higher,  which  was  very  steep,  and  composed  of  vol- 
canic rock,  loose  stones,  and  a little  soil  mixed  with  birdlime,  I found 
that  there  were  more  of  these  birds  than  I anticipated.  The  nests 
were  within  two  feet  of  each  other,  with  one  or  two  young  ones  in 
each ; one  of  the  old  ones  watching  and  sitting  on  the  nest,  whilst  the 
young  were  trying  ineffectually  to  ne.stle  themselves  under  the  small 
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wing*  of  the  old  ones.  The  appearance  of  the  young  was  not  unlike 
that  of  goslings,  being  covered  with  a dark  thick  down. 

“These  penguins  arc  the  Eudyptes  chrysocome;  they  are  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  inches  in  height,  with  white  breast  and  nearly 
black  hack,  the  rest  lieing  of  a dark  dove-colour,  with  the  exception 
of  the  head,  which  is  adorned  on  each  side  with  four  or  five  yellow 
feathers  three  or  four  inches  long,  looking  like  graceful  plumes.  The 
birds  stand  erect  in  rows,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  Lilipu- 
tian  soldiers.  The  sight  was  novel  and  beautiful,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  gabble,— enough  to  deafen  me, — I could  have  stayed  much 
longer.  It  was  now  lime  to  return  to  the  boat,  when  it  occurred  to 
me  that  live  birds  would  bo  preferable  to  the  dead;  so  throwing  the 
latter  down,  I seized  one  old  and  a couple  of  young  ones,  and  with 
three  or  four  eggs  in  my  cap,  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  boat. 
It  was  now  found  ini|>ossible  to  hand  them  on  board,  and  not  willing 
to  surrender  my  prize,  a load-line  was  thrown  me  from  the  boat,  but 
did  not  come  near  enough,  and  in  my  attempts  to  get  it,  I was  over- 
taken by  a sea,  and  was  thrown  violently  against  the  rocks  among  the 
kelp,  and  just  made  out  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  lieyoud  the 
reach  of  the  returning  sea,  somewhat  bruised,  wet,  and  Ixjnumbed 
with  the  cold.” 

At  this  juncture,  the  quarter-master  returned  with  a large  species 
of  [wnguiii  over  his  shoulders,  but  without  the  crown  of  feathers  on 
his  head,  lie  described  a similar  rookery,  and  also  saw  some  green 
parcKiuots  with  a small  red  spot  on  the  head,  and  an  oblong  slaty  or 
purple  s))ot  at  the  root  of  the  bill,  and  w'ith  straight  beaks.  .Mr.  Eld 
was  too  much  exluiusUd  to  return  with  liim  to  get  s|x>cimens,  and 
the  hour  lieing  late,  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  the  lioat,  which  had 
been  wailing  for  some  time  for  them.  The  (|uartcr-mastcr  suc- 
ceeded in  gelling  his  penguins  to  the  boat,  but  Mr.  Eld’s  began  floun- 
dering alsmt,  and  although  their  legs  were  tied,  managed  to  get  into 
the  water,  where  they  were  at  home,  and  were  soon  out  of  reach. 
The  tying  of  the  legs  did  not  seem  any  inijicdimeut  to  their  exer- 
tions in  the  water,  and  thus  several  interesting  specimens  of  natural 
history  were  lost,  the  trouble  that  it  cost  making  them  doubly  valuable. 
With  great  difliculty  Mr.  Eld  reached  the  lioat,  for  having  again 
missed  his  foothold,  he  fell  among  the  kelp,  but  by  the  timely  aid  of 
those  on  board  he  was  rescued.  After  an  hour’s  tug  at  their  oars, 
they  reached  the  ship  in  safely.  During  their  absence  the  ship 
sounded  with  a line  of  three  hundred  fathoms,  two  and  a half  miles 
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from  the  shore ; but  no  bottom  was  found.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  at  the  surface  was  43°,  and  at  three  hundred  fathoms  deep  39°. 
The  current  was  tried,  but  none  found. 

The  south  end  of  Macajuarie  Island  lies  in  latitude  54°  44'  S.,  and 
longitude  159°  49'  K.  The  island  is  high  and  much  broken;  it  is 
apparently  covered  with  verdure,  although  a long  tufted  rank  grass 
was  the  only  plant  seen  by  those  w-ho  lauded. 

The  highest  jxaik  on  the  island  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
feet  high,  and  as  far  as  our  ohservations  extended,  it  bad  neither  tree 
nor  shrub  on  it.  At  6 p.  m.  the  ship  filled  away,  and  at  eight  was 
abreast  of  the  Bishop  and  Clerk.  Macquarie  Island  affords  no 
inducement  for  a visit,  and  as  far  as  our  examination  went,  has  no 
suitable  place  for  lauding  with  a boat.  The  only  thing  I had  to 
regret  was  not  being  able  to  make  it  a magnetic  station. 

On  the  11th  and  12th  nothing  particular  occurred  on  board  the 
Peacock.  All  sail  was  set,  and  running  to  the  southward  on  the  13th, 
in  latitude  fil°  30'  S.,  longitude  161°  05'  E.,  the  first  ice-islands  were 
seen;  the  dip  wasol>served  with  Lloyd’s  and  Holland’s  needles,  which 
made  it  86°  53'. 

There  was  no  occasion  on  the  night  of  the  13th  to  light  the  bin- 
nacle-lamps, as  newspaper  print  could  be  read  with  ease  at  midnight. 
On  the  14th,  while  still  making  much  progress  to  the  south,  and 
passing  occasionally  icebergs  and  brash  ice,  the  water  appeared 
somewhat  discoloured.  Robinson’s,  Lloyd’s,  and  Dollaud’s  needles, 
gave,  the  same  day,  in  the  cabin,  86°  37’  for  the  dip,  and  in  the  ward- 
room, 86°  46'.  Albatrosses,  Cape  pigeons,  and  other  birrls  about 

On  the  15th,  they  passed  many  ice-islands.  The  weather  was  thick, 
and  snow  fell  at  intervals;  the  wind  continued  from  the  westward. 
Many  whales  were  seen  ; alhatrossas,  petrels,  and  Cape  pigeons  were 
fre<(uent  about  the  ship.  At  4 p.  M.,  the  mist  raised  a little,  and  to 
their  surprise  they  saw  a perfect  Itarrier  of  ice,  extending  to  the  south- 
west, with  several  large  iceltergs  enclosed  within  it ; shortly  after,  they 
discovered  a sail,  which  proved  to  l)e  the  PorjMise. 

The  Vincennes  and  Por[K)ise  were  left  in  our  narrative  near  the  icy 
barrier,  separated  by  the  fogs  and  mists  that  prevailed  at  times.  The 
Por|ioiao,  on  the  I3th,  in  latitude  65°  08'  S.,  longitude  163°  E., 
discovered  several  sea-elephants  on  the  ice,  and  sent  a boat  to 
capture  them,  but  without  success.  The  current  was  tried,  and 
found  to  set  west  one-fifth  of  a mile  per  hour.  Some  time  afterwards, 
seeing  some  sea-elephants  near  the  edge  of  the  ice,  a boat  wa.s  sent. 
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and  succeeded  in  capturing  a female.  From  the  numerous  sea- 
elephants,  and  the  discoloration  of  the  water  and  ice,  they  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  land  being  in  the  vicinity,  but 
on  sounding  w ith  one  hundred  fathoms,  no  bottom  was  found ; 
Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  felt  convinced,  from  the  above 
circumstances,  and  the  report  that  penguins  were  heard,  that  land 
was  near,  and  thought  he  could  discern  to  the  southeast  something 
like  distant  mountains.  A nearer  approach  was  impossible,  as  they 
were  then  in  actual  contact  with  the  icy  barrier. 

On  the  14th,  at  3 p.  m.,  the  water  being  still  discoloured,  tried 
soundings,  but  found  no  bottom. 

Two  sea-elephants  were  seen  lying  motionless  on  the  ice.  On  being 
shot  at,  the  animal  would  raise  its  head  and  look  around  for  an  instant, 
and  then  resume  its  former  posture.  Boats  were  lowered,  when  they 
were  captured  and  brought  on  board : they  proved  to  be  the  Phoca 
proboscidea.  Dr.  Holmes  examined  their  stomachs,  and  found  nothing 
but  well-digested  food.  Their  dimensions  were  as  follows ; 


Ti>tsl  length 10  feet,  0 inches. 

Length  of  posterior  Aipfiur  . . . . 1 **  0 

Bftifldlh a “ I » 

Circumfwvncc  of  largcwt  pBrt  of  body  , . 6 **  3 “ 


This  was  a young  female.  The  other  was  taken  afterwartis ; he 
measured — 


In  length 

Greatest  cirrrnnfereoco  bchimi  anterior  flipp»?r  . 

Length  of  flippers 

Breadth  “ 


8 feet,  0 inches. 
S « 0 “ 

1 « 5 .. 

1 « 5 « 


On  the  16th  the  Peacock  and  Porpoise  were  in  company;  the 
specimens  of  sea-elephants  were  put  on  boani  the  Peacock,  and  after 
having  bad  communication  with  each  other,  the  vessels  again  sepa- 
rated, standing  on  opposite  tacks. 

On  the  16th  the  three  vessels  were  in  longitude  157°  46'  E.,  and  all 
within  a short  distance  of  each  other.  The  water  wa-s  much  disco- 
loured, and  m.any  alliatrosses.  Cape  pigeons,  and  petrels  were  seen  about 
the  ships.  On  ijoard  the  Vincennes,  we  souniled  with  two  hundred  and 
tliirty  fathoms,  and  found  no  bottom ; the  water  had  the  appearance 
of  an  olive  green  colour,  as  if  but  forty  and  fifty  fathoms  deep. 
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At  the  surface,  its  temperature  was  32°,  at  the  depth  sounded,  31°.  I 
should  have  tried  for  a deeper  cast,  but  the  line  was  seen  to  be 
stranded,  when  we  were  oblige<l  to  stop;  we  fortunately  saved  our 
apparatus,  with  Six's  thermometers. 

On  this  day  (16th  January)  appearances  believed  at  the  time  to  be 
land,  were  visible  from  all  the  three  vessels,  and  the  comparison  of 
the  three  observations,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  more  posi- 
tive proofs  of  its  existence  afterwards  obtained,  has  left  no  doubt  that 
the  appearance  was  not  deceptive.  From  this  day,  therefore,  we  <late 
the  discovery  which  is  claimed  for  the  squadron. 

On  board  the  Peacock,  it  appears  that  Passed  Midshipmen  Eld  and 
Reynolds  both  saw  the  land  from  the  masthead,  and  rejwrted  it  to 
Captain  Hudson : ho  was  well  satisfied  on  examination  diat  the 
appearance  was  totally  distinct  from  that  of  ice-islauds,  and  a majority 
of  tlie  officers  and  men  were  also  satisfied  that  if  land  could  exist,  that 
was  it.  I mention  particularly  the  names  of  these  two  gentlemen, 
because  they  have  stated  the  same  fact  under  oath,  before  the  court- 
martial,  after  our  return. 

On  board  the  Porpoise,  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  states 
that  “he  went  aloft  in  the  afternoon,  the  weather  being  clear  and 
fine,  the  horizon  good,  and  clouds  lofty ; that  he  saw-  over  the  field- 
ice  an  object,  large,  dark,  and  rounding,  re.sembling  a mountain  in  the 
distance ; the  icebergs  were  all  light  and  brilliant,  and  in  great  con- 
trast.” He  goes  on  to  say,  in  his  report,  “ I watched  for  an  hour  to 
see  if  the  sun  in  his  decline  would  change  the  colour  of  the  object : 
it  remained  the  same,  with  a white  cloud  above,  similar  to  that  hover- 
ing over  high  land.  At  sunset  the  appearance  remained  the  same. 
I took  the  bearings  accurately,  intending  to  examine  it  closely  as  soon 
as  we  got  a breeze.  I am  thoroughly  of  opinion  it  is  an  island 
surrounded  by  immense  fields  of  ice.  The  Peacock  in  sight  to  the 
south wanl  and  eastward  over  the  ice;  the  sun  set  at  a few-  minutes 
before  ten  ; soon  after,  a hght  air  from  the  southward,  with  a fog-hank 
arising,  which  quickly  shut  out  the  field-ice." 

In  Pas.sed  .Midshipman  Eld’s  journal,  he  asserts  that  he  had  been 
several  times  to  the  masthead  during  the  day,  to  view  the  barrier ; 
that  it  was  not  only  a barrier  of  ice,  but  one  of  terra  firma.  Passed 
Midshipman  Reynolds  and  himself  exclaimed,  with  one  accord,  that 
it  was  land.  Not  trusting  to  the  naked  eye,  they  descended  for  spy- 
glasses, which  confirmed,  beyond  a doubt,  their  first  impressions. 
The  mountains  could  be  distinctly  seen,  over  the  field-ice  and  bergs, 
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Stretching  to  the  southwest  as  far  as  any  thing  could  be  discernerl. 
Two  peaks,  in  particular,  w'crc  very  distinct,  (which  I have  named 
after  those  two  officers,)  rising  in  a conical  form ; and  others,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  were  quite  as  distinct,  but  whose  summits  were 
lost  in  light  fleecy  clouds.  Few  clouds  were  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
direction,  for  the  weather  was  remarkably  clear.  The  sun  shone 
brightly,  on  ridge  after  ridge,  whose  sides  w-cre  partially  Ixirc  ; these 
connected  the  eminences  I have  just  sjuken  of,  which  must  be  from 
one  to  two  thousand  feet  high.  .Mr.  Eld  further  stales,  that  on 
reporting  the  discovery  to  Captain  Hudson,  the  latter  replied  that 
there  was  no  doubt  of  it,  and  that  he  behoved  that  most  of  the  ice- 
bergs then  in  sight  were  aground.  At  this  time  they  were  close  in 
with  the  barriiT,  and  could  approach  no  nearer.  On  this  day,  the 
Peacock  got  a ca.st  of  the  deep-sea  lead,  with  Six’s  thermometer 
attached,  to  the  depth  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  only  a short 
distance  from  the  barrier;  the  temperature  of  the  surface  was  31°, 
and  at  the  depth  .sounded,  31  j°;  current  one-fourth  of  a mile,  north- 
by-east. 

The  log-ljook  of  the  Porpoi.se  has  al.so  this  notice  in  it ; “ From  six 
to  eight,  calm  and  pleasant, — took  in  studding-sails ; at  seven  set  main- 
to|>-gallant  studding-sail ; discovered  what  we  took  to  bo  an  island, 
bearing  south-by-east, — a great  deal  of  field-ice  in  sight;  noticed 
licnguins  around  the  brig.  (Signed)  J.  H.  North.”  Dr.  Holmes,  on 
the  same  evening,  noUnl  in  his  journal,  a marked  appearance  of  land. 

On  IxMinl  the  Vincennes  there  was  on  the  same  day  much  excite- 
ment among  the  crew.  All  eagerly  watched  the  flight  of  birds, 
together  with  the  whales  and  penguins,  and  spoke  of  the  proximity 
of  land,  which,  from  the  ap|)caranco  of  never-failing  signs,  could 
scarcely  be  doubted.  The  following  is  a sketch  which  I made  of 
what  I myself  saw,  and  have  c;dled  Ringgold's  Knoll,  on  the  chart, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  will  show  the  field-ice*  as  it  appeared. 

* The  lidd'ke  is  composed  of  a vast  number  of  pieces,  rarying  in  size,  and  separated 
from  one  anotbor,  the  long  s«cU  keeping  the  outer  ones  always  in  motion.  The 
smallest  pieces  were  about  six  ftxit  in  diameter,  while  the  largest  sometimes  exceeded  five 
or  six  hundred  feet.  Tlieir  depth  below  the  surface  varies  still  more,  and  some  appear 
to  be  soft,  whilst  others  were  hard  and  compart.  The  depth  of  these  does  not  probably 
in  any  case  exceed  twenty  feet.  Mo^  of  litem,  and  partieularly  (be  larger  ones,  had  a 
covering  »f  about  eighteen  inches  of  stvnw.  The  whole  at  a distance  appeared  like  a vast 
level  field,  broken  up  as  it  were  by  the  plough,  and  pr<t»en(ing  sha{>ele«s  aogubr  masses 
of  every  possible  figure,  while  here  and  there  a tablc>loppcd  iceberg  was  enclosed. 
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KKirmi  or  lako  axd  ndjAunc. 

This  night  we  were  beating  with  frequent  tacks,  in  ortler  to  gain 
as  much  southing  as  possible.  Previous  to  its  becoming  broad  day- 
light, the  fog  rendered  every  thing  obscure,  even  at  a short  distance 
from  the  ship.  I knew  that  we  were  in  close  proximity  to  icebergs 
and  field-ice,  but  from  the  report  of  the  look-out,  at  sunset,  believed 
that  there  was  an  opening  or  large  bay  leading  to  the  southward. 
The  ship  had  rapid  way  on  her,  and  was  much  tossetl  about,  when  in 
an  in.stant  all  was  perfectly  still  and  <]uiel;  the  tran.sition  wa.s  so 
sudden  that  many  were  awakened  by  it  from  sound  sleep,  and  all 
well  knew,  from  the  short  experience  we  had  had,  that  the  cessation 
of  the  sound  and  motion  mual  at  sea,  was  a proof  that  we  had  run 
within  a line  of  ice, — an  occurrence  from  which  the  feeling  of  great 
danger  is  inseparable.  The  watch  was  called  by  the  oflicer  of  the  deck, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  execute  such  orders  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship.  Many  of  those  from  below  were  seen  hurrying 
up  the  hatches,  and  those  on  deck  straining  their  eyes  to  discover  the 
barrier  in  time  to  avoid  accident.  The  ship  still  moving  rapidly 
along,  some  faint  hope  remained  that  the  bay  might  prove  a deep 
one,  and  enable  me  to  satisfy  my  sanguine  hopes  and  belief  relative 
to  the  land. 

The  feeling  is  awful,  and  the  uncertainty  most  trying  thus  to  enter 
within  the  icy  barrier  blindfolded  as  it  were  by  an  impenetrable  fog, 
and  the  thought  constantly  recurring  that  both  ship  and  crew  were 
in  imminent  danger ; yet  I was  satisfied  that  nothing  could  tie  gained 
but  by  pursuing  this  course.  On  we  kept,  until  it  was  reporte»l  to  me, 
by  attentive  listeners,  that  they  heard  the  low  and  distant  rustling  of 
the  ice : suddenly  a dozen  voices  proclaimed  the  barrier  to  be  in  sight, 
just  ahead.  The  ship,  which  a moment  before  seemed  as  if  un- 
peopled, from  the  stillness  of  all  on  board,  ivas  instantly  alive  with  the 
bustle  of  performing  the  evolutions  necessary  to  bring  her  to  the 
wind,  which  was  unfavourable  to  a return  on  the  same  track  by 
which  we  had  entered.  After  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  ice  was 
again  made  ahead,  and  the  full  danger  of  our  situation  was  realized. 
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The  ship  was  certainly  embayed,  and  although  the  extent  of  sea- 
room  to  which  we  were  limited,  was  rendered  invisible  by  the  dark 
and  murky  weather,  yet,  that  we  were  closely  circumscribed  was 
evident  from  having  made  the  ice  so  soon  on  either  tack,  and  from 
the  audible  rustling  around  us.  It  required  several  hours  to  extricate 
the  ship  from  this  bay. 

Few  are  able  to  estimate  the  feelings  that  such  an  occasion  causes 
to  a commander,  who  has  the  resfmnsibility  of  the  safety  of  ship  and 
crew  operating  as  a heavy  weight  uixin  his  heart,  and  producing  a 
feeling  as  if  on  the  verge  of  some  overwhelming  calamity.  All  tends 
to  satisfy  him  that  nothing  could  guide  him  in  safety  through,  or 
shield  from  destruction  those  who  have  been  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
but  the  hand  of  an  all-wise  Providence. 

17th.  In  the  morning  we  discovered  a ship,  apparently  within  a mile 
of  us,  to  which  we  made  signal  and  fired  a gun,  but  she  was  shortly 
after  lost  sight  of.  We  also  saw  the  brig  to  the  eastward,  close  to  the 
barrier  of  ice.  In  the  afternoon  we  s{>oke  the  Peacock  : she  hail  not 
seen  us  in  the  morning ; and  I should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
cau.se  of  her  image  appearing  so  close  to  us  in  the  morning  wus 
produced  by  refraction  above  a low  fog-bank;  but  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  such  phenomena  (a  difl'crence  of  temperature  below  and 
aloft)  did  not  exist. 

I now  desired  Captain  Hudson  to  make  the  Ivest  use  of  his  time  in 
exploring,  as  to  attempt  to  keep  company  would  only  impede  our 
progress,  and,  without  adding  to  our  safety,  might  prevent  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  barrier  for  an  opening.  1 was  also 
satisfied  that  the  separation  would  be  a strong  incentive  to  exertion, 
by  exciting  rivalry  among  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  different 
vessels.  This  day  at  noon  wo  were  in  latitude  66“  20'  S.,  longitude 
156°  02'  E.  Many  petrels,  albatrosses,  a few  whales,  and  a seal,  were 
seen  from  the  ship ; and  the  water  was  quite  green. 

Ibth.  The  weather  this  day  was  variable,  with  light  westerly 
winds ; the  temperature  of  air  and  water  32°.  Occasional  squalls  of 
snow  and  mist  occurred,  but  it  was  at  times  clear.  The  water  was 
still  olive-green ; and  the  other  vessels  occasionally  in  sight  beating 
to  windward. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  w'e  found  ourselves  in  a deep  bay,  and 
discovered  the  Peacock  standing  to  the  southwest.  Until  eight  o’clock, 
A.  M.,  we  had  a moderate  breeze.  The  water  was  of  a darker  olive- 
green,  and  had  a muddy  appearance.  Land  was  now  certainly  visible 
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from  the  Vincennes,  Iwth  to  the  south-soutlieast  and  southwest,  in  the 
former  direction  most  distinctly.  Botli  appeared  high.  It  Wiis  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  when  I was  fully  satisfied  that  it  was 
certainly  land,  and  my  ow'n  opinion  was  confirmed  by  that  of  some  of 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced  seamen  on  Ixiard.  The  officer  of  the 
moniing  watch.  Lieutenant  Alden,  sent  twice,  and  called  my  atten- 
tion to  it.  We  were  at  this  time  in  longitude  154°  30'  E.,  latitude  B6° 
20'  S. ; the  day  was  fine,  and  at  times  quite  clear,  with  light  winds. 
After  divine  service,  1 still  saw  the  outline  of  the  land,  unchanged 
in  form,  but  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  morning.  By  noon,  1 found  we 
were  sagging  on  to  the  barrier;  the  boats  were  lowered  in  conse- 
quence, and  the  ship  toweil  off.  The  report  from  aloft,  wa.s,  “ A 
continued  barrier  of  ice  around  the  bay,  and  no  opening  to  be  seen, 
having  the  western  point  of  it  bearing  to  the  northward  of  west  of 
us.”  I stood  to  the  westward  to  pass  around  it,  fully  assured  that 
the  Peacock  would  explore  all  the  outline  of  the  bay. 

The  Peacock,  at  3“  30",  according  to  Captain  Hudson’s  journal, 
having  got  into  the  drift-ice,  with  a barrier  still  ahead  to  the  west, 
tacked  to  the  .southeast  to  work  up  for  an  immense,  mass,  which 
hari  every  appearance  of  land,  and  which  was  believed  to  be  such  by 
all  on  board.  It  was  seen  far  beyond  and  towering  alwve  an  ice- 
island  that  was  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in 
height  It  bore  from  them  atwut  southwest,*  and  had  the  apijcar- 
ance  of  being  three  thousand  feet  in  height,  forming  a sort  of 
amphitheatre,  looking  gray  and  dark,  and  divided  into  two  distinct 
ridges  or  elevations  throughout  its  entire  extent,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  snow.  As  there  was  no  probability  of  getting  nearer  to 
it  in  this  quarter,  they  stootl  out  of  the  bay,  which  wjis  alwiit  twenty 
miles  deep,  to  proceed  to  the  westward,  hoping  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  approach  the  object  more  closely  on  the  other  side. 

We  had  a beautiful  and  unusual  sight  presented  to  us  this  night : 
the  sun  and  moon  both  appeared  above  the  horizon  at  the  same  time, 
and  each  throwing  its  light  abroad.  The  latter  wins  nearly  full. 
The  former  illuminated  the  icebergs  and  distant  continent  with  his 
deep  golden  rays ; while  the  latter,  in  the  opposite  horizon,  tinged  with 
silvery  light  the  clouds  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  'I'here  now 
being  no  doubt  in  an}'  mind  of  the  discovery  of  land,  it  gave  an 
exciting  interest  to  the  cruise,  that  apj>eared  to  set  aside  all  thought 

* Sketches  of  this  laml  will  be  seen  in  the  Atlas  on  the  Chart  of  Antarctic  Coiituicnt. 
you*  II.  70 
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of  fatigue,  and  to  make  every  one  willing  to  encounter  any  difficulty 
to  effect  a landing. 

aoth.  This  day,  on  hoard  the  Peacock,  they  witnessed  a sea-fight 
between  a whale  and  one  of  its  many  enemies.  The  sea  was  quite 
smooth,  and  offered  the  best  jiossible  view  of  the  whole  combat. 
First,  at  a distance  from  the  ship,  a whale  was  seen  floundering  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way,  lashing  the  smooth  sea  into  a perfect  foam, 
and  endeavouring  apparently  to  extricate  himself  from  some  annoy- 
ance. As  he  approached  the  ship,  the  struggle  continuing  and  be- 
coming more  violent,  it  was  perceived  that  a fish,  apparently  about 
twenty  feet  long,  held  him  by  the  jaw,  his  contortions,  spouting,  and 
throes,  all  betokening  the  agony  of  the  huge  monster.  The  whale 
now  threw  himself  at  full  lengtli  from  the  water  with  open  mouth, 
his  pursuer  still  hanging  to  the  jaw,  the  blood  i.ssuing  from  the 
wounil  and  dyeing  the  sea  to  a distance  around ; but  all  his  ftounder- 
ings  were  of  no  avail;  liLs  pertinacious  enemy  still  maintained  his 
hold,  and  was  evidently  getting  the  advantage  of  him.  Much  alarm 
seemed  to  be  felt  by  the  many  other  whales  around.  These 
“ killers,"  as  they  are  called,  are  of  a brownish  colour  on  the  back, 
and  white  on  the  belly,  with  a long  dorsal  fin.  Such  was  the 
turbulence  with  which  they  passed,  that  a good  view  could  not  be 
had  of  them  to  make  out  more  nearly  the  description.  These  fish 
attack  a whale  in  the  same  way  as  dt^s  bait  a bull,  and  worry  him 
to  death.  They  are  armctl  with  strong  sharp  teeth,  and  generally 
seize  the  w'hale  by  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  saiil  that  the  only  jsirt  of 
them  they  eat  is  the  tongue.  The  whalers  give  some  marvellous 
accounts  of  these  killers  and  of  their  immense  strength,  among  them, 
that  they  have  been  known  to  drag  a whale  away  from  several  boats 
which  were  towing  it  to  the  ship. 

There  was  a great  ((uanlity  of  animalcula>  in  the  water,  and  some 
large  »|uids  (Meduste),  and  quantities  of  shrimp  were  frequently  seen 
about  the  icebergs;  these  are  no  doubt  the  attractions  which  bring 
wliale.s  to  frequent  these  seas. 

The  last  two  days  we  had  very  many  beautiful  snow-white  petrels 
about.  The  character  of  the  ice  had  now  l>ecome  entirely  changed. 
The  tabular-formed  icebergs  prevailed,  and  there  was  comparatively 
little  field-ice.  Some  of  the  bergs  were  of  magnificent  dimensions, 
one-third  of  a mile  in  length,  and  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  with  sides  perfectly  smooth,  as  though  they 
had  been  chiselled.  Others,  again,  exhibited  lofty  arches  of  many- 
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coloured  tints,  leatiing  into  deep  caverns,  open  to  the  swell  of  the  sea, 
which,  rushing  in,  produced  loud  and  dLstaiit  thunderings.  The 
flight  of  birds  passing  in  and  out  of  these  cai’erns,  recalled  the 
recollection  of  ruined  abbeys,  castles,  and  caves,  while  here  and  there 
a bold  projecting  hluif,  crowned  with  pinnacles  and  turrets,  resembled 
some  Gothic  keep.  A little  farther  onwards  would  be  seen  a vast 
Assure,  as  if  some  powerful  force  had  rent  in  twain  these  mighty 
masses.  Every  noise  on  board,  even  our  own  voices  reverljcrated 
from  the  massive  and  pure  white  walls.  Thisse  tabular  bergs  arc 
like  inas.Hes  of  beautiful  alabaster  : a verbal  description  of  them  c:ui 
do  little  to  convey  the  reality  to  the  imagination  of  one  who  has  not 
been  among  them.  If  an  immense  city  of  ruined  alabaster  palaces 
can  be  imagined,  of  every  variety  of  shape  and  tint,  and  com[ioscd 
of  huge  piles  of  buildings  gruu{ied  together,  with  long  lanes  or  streets 
winding  irregularly  through  them,  some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  spectacle.  The  time  and  circum- 
stances under  which  we  were  viewing  them,  threading  our  way 
through  these  vast  bergs,  we  knew  not  to  what  end,  left  an  impression 
upon  me  of  these  icy  and  desolate  regions  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

22d.  It  was  now,  during  flne  weather,  one  continued  day ; but  we 
had  occasional  snow-squalls  that  produced  an  obscurity  that  was  tan- 
talising. The  bergs  were  so  vast  and  inaccessible,  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  landing  upon  them. 

The  Peacock  and  Porpoise  were  in  sight  of  each  other  this  day. 
A largo  number  of  whales,  albatrosses,  petrels,  penguins,  &c.,  were 
seen  around,  and  a flock  of  ducks  was  also  reported  us  having  been 
seen  from  the  Vincennes,  as  well  as  several  seals.  The  effect  of 
sunrise,  at  a little  after  2 a.  m.,  on  the  23d.,  was  glorious. 

As  the  events  which  occurred  on  board  the  Peatxjck  during  the 
next  few  days  are  particularly  interesting,  I shall  proceed  to  narrate 
them  in  detail,  leaving  the  Vincennes  and  Porjmise  to  pursue  their 
route  along  their  dangerous  and  novel  pathway,  and  would  particu- 
larly refer  the  reader  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Peacock,  a state- 
ment of  which  has  Ixscn  heretofore  given,  that  it  may  be  borne 
in  mind  that  our  vessels  had  no  planking,  extra  fastening,  or  other 
preparations  for  these  icy  regions,  beyond  those  of  the  vessels  of  war 
in  our  service. 

The  Peacock  stood  into  the  bay  whicli  the  Vincennes  had  found 
closed  the  day  before,  and  saw  the  same  apfiearance  of  high  land  in 
the  distance.  The  water  was  much  discoloured,  and  of  a dark,  dirty 
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green.  They  hove-to,  for  the  double  purpose  of  getting  a cast  of  the 
lend,  and  of  lowering  the  boats  to  carry  the  instruments  to  a small 
iceberg,  on  which  it  was  possible  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making 
magnetic  observations.  A line  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  fathoms 
was  prepared  to  sound,  and  to  the  lead  was  attached  the  cylinder 
with  Six’s  thermometer ; the  wind  being  fresh,  several  leads  at 
different  distances  w'crc  attached  to  the  line;  they  were  not  aware 
that  the  lead-line  had  touched  bottom,  until  they  began  to  haul  in, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  lead  bent  on  at  five  hundred  fathoms  was 
filled  with  blue  and  slate-coloured  mud.  Attached  to  the  lead  also 
was  a piece  of  stone,  and  a fresh  bruise  on  it,  as  though  the  lead  had 
struck  heavily  on  rock.  The  remainder  of  the  line  had  evidently 
lain  on  the  bottom,  as  the  copper  cylinder  was  covered  with  mud,  and 
the  water  inside  of  it  was  quite  muddy.  They  then  beat  up  a short 
distance  to  windwanl,  and  again  sounded,  when,  with  the  line 
hanging  vertically,  bottom  was  reached  at  three  hundred  and  twenty 
fathoms;  the  matter  brought  up  was  slate-coloured  mud.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  at  the  surface  was  32°,  and  at  the  above  depth 
27  J°,  being  a decrease  of  4^°. 

The  boats  now  returned,  and  on  approaching  the  ship  the  per- 
sons in  them  were  much  startled  by  hearing  the  crew  cheer  ship  in 
consequence  of  finding  soundings.  This  was  a natural  burst  of  joy, 
on  obtaining  this  unquestionable  proof  that  what  they  saw  was  indeed 
the  land ; a circumstance  that,  wliile  it  left  no  doubt,  if  any  hiul 
existcrl,  in  the  mind  of  any  one  on  board  the  Peacock,  that  what  they 
had  previously  seen  was  truly  terra  firma,  furnished  a proof  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  even  by  those  disposed  to  dispute  the  evidence  of 
sight,  unsupported  by  so  decisive  a fact.  Mr.  Eld  and  .Mr.  Stuart, 
in  the  Imats,  succeeded  in  getting  observations,  and  the  mean  dip  by 
the  needles  was  86°  16'. 

Mr.  Eld’s  boat  succeeded  in  taking  a king-penguin  of  enormous 
size,  viz. : from  tip  of  tail  to  the  bill,  forty-five  inches ; across  the  flip- 
pers, thirty-seven  inches;  and  the  circumference  of  the  body,  thirty- 
three  inches.  He  was  taken  after  a truly  sailor-like  fashion,  by 
knocking  him  down.  The  bird  remained  quite  unmoved  on  their 
a])])roach,  or  rather  showed  a disposition  to  come  forward  to  greet 
them.  A blow  with  the  lioat-hook,  however,  stunned  him,  and  before 
his  recovery  he  was  well  secured.  He  showed,  on  coming  to  himself, 
much  resentment  at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  not  only  by  fight- 
ing. but  by  an  inordinate  noise.  He  was  in  due  time  preserved  as 
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a specimen,  and  now  graces  the  collection  at  Washington.  In  his 
craw  were  found  thirty-two  pebbles,  from  the  size  of  a pea  to  that  of 
a hazel-nut 

Bergs  and  field-ice  were  in  various  directions  around ; they  had 
light  baffling  wind.s,  clear  and  pleasant  weather,  with  a smooth  sea. 
The  water  was  of  a dark  green  colour.  Standing  into  the  bay  for 
the  puri)ose  of  approaching  the  laud,  they  at  5 a.  m.  passed  through 
drift-ice  into  an  ojren  space,  and  when  they  had  again  approached  the 
field,  hovc-to  for  the  purpose  of  sounding.  Here  bottom  was  found  at 
the  depth  of  eight  hundred  fathoms ; and  the  matter  brought  up  was 
similar  to  that  obtained  the  day  before.  The  distance  between  the 
points  where  these  two  soundings  were  obtained,  was  but  short. 

At  6“  30“  A.  M.,  while  attempting  to  box  off  the  ship  from  some  ice 
under  the  bow,  she  made  a stern-board,  which  brought  the  stem  so 
forcibly  in  contact  with  another  mass  of  ice,  that  it  seemed  from  the 
shock,  as  if  it  were  entirely  stove  in ; the  rudder  was  so  much  canted 
from  its  position,  as  to  carry  away  the  starboard  wheel-rope,  and  to 
wrench  the  neck  of  the  rudder  itself  in  such  a manner,  as  to  render  it 
unscrvicoablc,  or  oven  worse  than  useless.  In  hopes  of  lessening  the 
difficulty,  relieving  tackles  were  applied  to  the  tiller,  but  without 
effect,  for  it  was  discovered  that  the  rudder  had  been  so  far  twisted  as 
to  make  a considerable  angle  with  the  keel,  and  every  e.xertion  to 
move  it  proved  ineffectual. 

All  hands  were  now  called,  and  every  officer  and  man  w'as  siieedily 
at  his  station.  The  ship  was  found  to  be  rapidly  entering  the  ice, 
and  every  effort  to  direct  her  course  by  the  management  of  the 
sails  proved  fruitless.  In  this  helpless  condition  scarcely  a moment 
passed  without  a new  shock  in  .some  quarter  or  other  from  the  ice, 
and  every  blow  threatened  instant  destruction.  The  hope  was  not 
yet  abandoned,  that  some  temporary  expedient  might  be  found  to 
bring  the  rudder  again  into  use,  until  they  should  be  extricate<i  from 
this  perilous  situation.  A stage  w^as,  therefore,  rigged  over  the  stern, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  its  state,  but  it  was  found  to  be  so 
much  injured  that  it  was  impossible  to  remedy  its  defects  while  in 
its  place,  and  preparations  were  forthwith  made  for  unshipping  it 
In  the  mean  time  the  position  of  the  vessel  was  every  instant  grownng 
worse,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  ma.sses  of  floe-ice,  and  driving  fur- 
ther and  further  into  it,  towards  an  immense  wall-sided  iceberg.  All 
attempts  to  get  the  vessel  on  the  other  tack  failed,  in  consequence  of 
her  being  so  closely  encompassed,  and  it  was  therefore  thought  ex- 

voL,  11.  so 
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pedieut  to  attempt  to  bring  her  head  round,  by  hanging  her  to  an 
iceberg  by  the  ice-anchors,  and  thus  complete  what  had  been  |>ar- 
tially  cffcctod  by  the  sails.  The  anchor  was  attached,  but  just  at  the 
moment  the  haw'ser  was  passed  on  board,  the  ship  took  a start  so 
suddenly  asteni,  that  the  rope  was  literally  dragged  out  of  the  men’s 
hands  before  they  could  get  a tuni  around  the  bits. 

The  ship  now  drove  stem  foremost  into  the  midst  of  the  huge 
masses  of  ice,  striking  the  rudder  a second  time.  This  blow  gave  it 
the  finishing  stroke,  by  nearly  wringing  off  the  head,  breaking  two  of 
the  pintles,  and  the  upper  and  lower  brace. 

The  wind  now  began  to  freshen,  and  the  floe-ice  to  set  upon  the 
ship ; the  sails  were  furled,  and  spars  rigged  up  and  down  the  ship’s 
side  as  fenders ; attempts  were  again  made  to  plant  the  ice-anchors, 
for  which  purjxise  the  boats  were  lowered  ; but  the  confined  space, 
and  the  force  with  which  the  pieces  of  ice  ground  against  each  other 
was  so  great,  that  the  boats  proved  nearly  as  unmanageable  as  the 
ship.  After  much  exertion,  however,  the  ice-anchors  were  planted, 
and  the  hawser  hauled  taut.  Here  they  for  a time  enjoyed  com- 
parative security,  as  the  vessel  hung  by  the  anchors,  which  were 
planted  in  a large  floe ; the  ice  continued  to  close  in  rapidly  upon 
them,  grinding,  crushing,  and  carrying  away  the  fenders;  and  the 
wind,  that  had  changed  to  seaward,  rose  with  appearances  that  fore- 
boded bad  weather. 

At  10"  30“  this  security  was  at  an  end  ; for  the  anchors,  in  spite  of 
the  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men  who  were  near  them,  broke 
loose,  and  the  ship  was  again  at  the  mercy  of  huge  floating  masses. 
A rapid  stern-boanl  was  the  consequence ; and  a contact  with  the  ice- 
island,  vast,  perpendicular,  and  as  high  as  tiie  mastheads,  appeared 
inevitable. 

Every  pos-sible  preparation  was  made  to  meet  the  expected  shock. 
There  was  no  noise  or  confusion,  and  the  self-possession  and  admi- 
rable conduct  of  the  commander  inspired  coun^e  and  confidence  in 
all.  Preparations  were  matle  to  cock-bill  the  yards,  and  spars  were 
got  out. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  forward,  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  lessened  for  a while : the  anchors  again  held,  and  there 
was  a hope  that  they  might  bring  the  vessel  up  before  she  struck. 
This  ho[)e,  however,  endured  but  for  a moment;  for  the  anchors,  with 
the  whole  body  of  ice  to  which  they  were  attached,  came  in,  and  the 
ship  going  astern,  struck  quartering  upon  a piece  of  ice  which  lay 
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between  her  and  the  great  ice-bland.  Tliis  afforded  the  last  hope  of 
preventing  her  from  coming  in  contact  with  it ; and  this  hope  failed 
also ; for,  grinding  along  the  ice,  she  went  nearly  stem  foremost,  and 
stmck  with  her  larboard  quarter  upon  the  ice-island,  with  a tremen- 
dous crash. 

The  first  effect  of  this  blow  was  to  carry  away  the  spanker-boom, 
the  larboard  stern-davit,  and  to  crush  the  stern-lxrat.  The  starboard 
stem-davit  was  the  next  to  receive  the  shock,  and  as  this  is  connected 
with  the  spar-deck  bulwarks,  the  whole  of  them  were  started ; the 
knee,  a rotten  one,  which  bound  the  davit  to  the  taffrail,  was  broken 
off,  and  with  it  all  the  stanchions  to  the  plank-sheer,  as  far  a.s  the 
gangway. 

Severe  as  was  this  shock,  it  happened  fortunately  that  it  was 
followed  by  as  great  a rebound.  This  gave  the  vessel  a cant  to  star- 
boanl,  and  by  the  timely  aid  of  the  jib  and  other  sails,  carried  her 
clear  of  the  ice-island,  and  forcer!  her  into  a small  opening.  While 
doing  this,  and  before  the  vessel  had  moved  half  her  length,  an 
impending  mass  of  ice  and  snow  fell  in  her  wake.  Had  this  fallen 
only  a few  seconds  earher,  it  must  have  crushed  the  vessel  to  atoms. 

It  was  also  fortunate  that  the  place  where  she  struck  the  ice-island, 
was  near  its  southern  end,  so  that  there  was  but  a short  distance  to 
be  passed  before  she  was  entirely  clear  of  it  This  gave  more  room 
for  the  drifting  ice,  and  permitted  tire  vessel  to  be  worked  by  her 
sails. 

The  reUef  from  this  pressing  danger,  however  gratifying,  gave  no 
assurance  of  ultimate  safety ; the  weather  had  an  unusually  stormy 
appearance ; and  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  seemed  almost  in- 
evitable, wdth  the  loss  of  every  life  on  board.  They  had  the  melan- 
choly alternative  in  prosi>ect  of  being  frozen  to  death  one  after  the 
other,  or  perishing  in  a body  by  the  dissolving  of  the  iceberg  on 
which  they  should  take  refuge,  should  the  ves.se!  sink. 

When  the  dinner  hour  arrived  the  vessel  was  again  fast  in  the  ice, 
and  nothing  could  for  a time  be  done  : it  was  therefore  piped  as  usual. 
This  served  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  men  from  the  dangers  around 
them. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  the  former  manoeuvring  was  resorted  to. 
the  yards  being  keiit  swinging  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  keep  the  ship’s 
head  in  the  required  direction.  iShe  was  labouring  in  the  swell,  with 
ice  grinding  and  thumping  against  her  on  all  sides;  every  moment 
something  either  fore  or  aft  was  carrietl  away — chains,  twits,  bob- 
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stays,  bowsprit  shrouds ; even  the  anchors  were  lifted,  coming  down 
with  a surge  that  carried  away  the  eyebolts  and  lashings,  and  left 
them  to  hang  by  the  stoppers.  The  cut-water  also  was  injured,  and 
every  timber  seemed  to  groan. 

Similar  dangers  attended  those  in  the  boats.  Passed  Midshipman 
Eld  was  sent  to  plant  the  ice-anchors;  there  ^vas  no  room  for  the  use 
of  oars ; the  grinding  and  grating  of  the  ice  as  it  rose  and  fell  with 
the  swell,  rendered  great  precaution  necessary  to  prevent  the  boat 
from  being  swamped  or  crushed ; and  when  it  is  stated  that  two 
hours  of  hanl  exertion  were  required  to  plant  the  ice-anchors,  some 
idea  of  the  difficulty  attending  this  service  will  be  had.  But  this  was 
not  all ; the  difficulty  of  returning  was  equally  great,  and  no  possible 
way  of  effecting  it  seemed  to  suggest  itself;  the  sides  of  the  ice- 
bergs could  not  bo  ascended,  and  to  approach  the  berg  on  the  side 
next  the  ship  was  certain  destruction  to  the  boat  and  crew,  for  the 
ice  and  water  were  foaming  like  a caldron ; and  to  abandon  the 
former  was  equally  out  of  the  question.  At  last  a chance  offered, 
(although  almost  a hojieless  one,)  by  passing  between  two  of  these 
bergs,  that  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  a small  clear  space.  The 
boat  w'as  upon  a small  piece  of  ice,  from  which,  by  great  exertions, 
she  was  launched ; a few  pulls  at  the  oars  brought  them  to  the 
pasfiage ; the  bergs  were  closing  fast,  and  agitated  by  the  swell ; no 
time,  therefore,  was  to  be  lost ; the  danger  was  already  great,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass.  They  entered ; their 
oars  caught,  and  they  got  but  half-way  through  when  the  icebergs 
closed  in  upon  them,  and  pressed  the  gunwales  tt^ethcr,  so  as  almost 
to  crush  the  Imat ; the  water  entered  her,  and  she  was  near  sinking ; 
when  the  berg  stopped,  retreated,  and  by  another  hard  shove  they 
went  through,  and  were  soon  alongside  the  ship. 

Every  exertion  was  now  made  to  work  the  ship  and  avoid  heavy 
thumps  from  the  ice.  The  mode  resorted  to,  to  got  the  ship  about, 
was  a novel  one,  namely,  by  urging  her  lee  bow  against  a piece  of 
ice,  which  hajl  the  same  effect  as  giving  her  a lee  helm ; but  this  was 
found  rather  too  expensive  a mode  of  effecting  the  object,  and  on  the 
pumps  showing  an  incrca.se  of  water,  it  was  discontinued.  The  ice 
had  been  rapidly  accumulating  around  the  ship,  contracting  still 
more  narrowly  the  space  or  area  in  which  they  were,  and  rendering 
their  situation  more  hazardous. 

At  4 p.  M.,  they  clewed  up  the  to|)sails,  the  ship  being  fast  in  the 
ice,  with  the  wind  directly  in  from  the  seaward.  The  ice-anchors 
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were  now  again  run  out  in  hopes  of  relieving  her  from  some  of  the 
strain ; a short  time  afterwards  the  ice  clearing  from  the  stern  enabled 
them  to  unship  the  rudder,  which  was  taken  on  Ixiard  in  two  pieces ; 
it  was  immctliately  placed  on  the  quartiir-deck,  and  all  the  carpenters 
employed  on  it. 

It  soon  began  to  snow  violently,  and  no  clear  sea  could  be  seen 
from  the  ship  in  any  direction.  It  becoming  dark,  the  chance  was 
that  they  would  have  to  take  up  their  last  alxxle  there.  About  six 
o’clock  the  weather  cleartxl  a little,  and  the  wind  freshened ; they 
parte<l  the  hawser  attached  to  the  ice-anchor,  and  made  sail  again  for 
the  clear  sea,  which  could  now'  be  seen  from  the  mastheail.  Towards 
8 p.  M.,  ns  if  to  blast  the  little  hope  that  the  continuance  of  clear 
weather  inspired,  the  ship  took  a wrong  cant,  and  was  forced  into  a 
small  opening  leading  farther  into  the  ice  to  leeward,  and  towards  the 
maasive  walls  of  the  berg.  Great  e.vertions  were  made,  and  fortu- 
nately, by  the  aid  of  the  ice-anchors  and  sails,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  her  round,  and  her  head  again  |K>inted  towards  the  clear  sea ; 
but  they  were  shortly  afterwards  wedged  in  between  two  large  ina.sses 
of  ice.  At  midnight  the  sea  was  observed  to  rise,  although  the  wind 
had  not  increased,  causing  much  motion  among  the  icc;;  and  the 
stormy  appearance  of  the  sky  continued,  and  gave  promise  of  a gale. 
The  only  hope  left  was  to  force  the  ship  through,  and  every  means 
were  employed  to  effect  this  object.  The  ice  they  had  now  to 
contend  with  was  of  larger  dimensions,  and  the  increased  sea  ren- 
dered it  doubly  dangerous.  Some  of  the  shocks  against  it  were  so 
heavy  as  to  excite  fears  that  the  ship’s  bows  would  be  driven  in,  and 
on  one  occasion  three  of  the  chronometers  were  thrown  out  of  their 
beds  of  sawdust  upon  their  sides.  They  continued  to  make  but  little 
headway,  and  the  grinding  and  thumping  on  the  ship  wiis  most 
painful.  The  hope  of  extricating  her  lessened  every  moment;  for 
the  quantity  of  ice  between  them  and  the  sea  was  increasing,  and 
the  ship  evidently  moved  with  it  to  leeward.  Few  situations  could 
be  more  trying,  but  the  emergency  was  met  by  Captain  Hudson  with 
a coolness,  i»rseverance,  and  presence  of  mind  which  secured  the 
itdmiration  of  all  who  were  present,  and  inspired  full  confidence  and 
a firm  reliance  in  his  ability  to  overcome  every  difficulty  that  lay 
within  the  power  of  human  means. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  the  sea  continued  to  increase,  and  the 
ship  frequently  struck  against  the  masses  of  ice,  white  every  foot 
they  forged  ahead  carried  them  seemingly  into  a more  precarious 
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situation.  At  about  3 p.  M.,  they  found  that  the  gripe  had  been 
beaten  off,  and  they  were  now  braising  up  the  stem  and  grinding 
away  the  bows.  There  appeared  no  other  course  but  to  drive  her 
out,  which  was  deemed  tiie  only  cViance  of  saving  the  ship  and  crew. 
All  the  canvas-s  that  would  draw  was,  therefore,  set  to  force  her 
through  ; and  the  wind  favouring  them,  they  had  by  four  o'clock  suc- 
e.eede(l  in  passing  the  thick  and  solid  ice,  and  shortly  afterwards 
found  themselves  in  clear  water,  without  a rudder,  the  gripe  gone, 
and,  as  was  afterwanis  found,  the  stem  ground  down  to  within  an 
inch  and  a half  of  the  wood  ends. 

The  annexed  sketch  of  the  bay  will  exhibit  the  situation  of  the 
ship  more  accurately ; it  is  situated  in  latitude  65°  65'  20"  S.,  longi- 
tude 161°  18'  45"  E" 


rxAt'oev  uv. 


The  carpenters  were  still  employed  on  the  rudder,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  the  broken  pieces  of  the  pintles  from  the  si'coiid 
and  third  braces  on  the  stern-post ; the  upjxjr  and  lower  pintles  were 
broken,  leaving  only  two  to  hang  the  rudder  by.  The  weather  seemed 
now  to  favour  them,  and  about  ten  o'ckwk  they  had  finished  the  rudder, 
which  had  been  repaired  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Great  credit 
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is  due  to  Mr.  Dibble,  the  c&rpenter,  (who  left  his  sick  bod  on  the 
occasion,)  fur  his  exertions,  attention,  and  perseverance.  He  and  the 
carpenter’s  crew  worked  twenty-four  hours  without  intermission. 
The  ship  was  now  hove-to,  for  it  was  apprehended  that  her  rolling 
would  render  the  task  of  shipping  the  rudder  troublesome.  By 
meridian  they  were  again  in  a situation  to  make  sail  to  extricate 
themselves  from  a bay  some  thirty  miles  in  extent,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  o[iening  by  which  they  had  entered,  was 
apiNirently  closed  by  the  barrier. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  wind  becoming  fair,  they  made  all  sail  for 
the  otitlct.  The  weather  proved  fine,  and  the  winds  moderate.  At 
midnight  they  found  the  only  oiK>ning  left,  which  was  not  more  than 
a quarter  of  a mile  wide;  they  succeederl  in  passing  through  this,  by 
2 A.  M.,  in  a snow-storm,  and  felt  grateful  to  God  for  their  providential 
escape. 

Captain  Hudson  now  came  to  the  conclusion  of  returning  north. 
“ After,”  as  he  says,  “ thoroughly  turning  over  in  my  own  mind  the 
state  of  the  ship, — with  the  head  of  the  rudder  gone,  hanging  by  two 
braces,  and  in  such  a state  that  we  could  hardly  hope  to  make  it 
answer  its  purposes  again,  in  encountering  the  boisterous  weather  we 
should  have  to  pa.s.s  through  before  reaching  the  first  port, — the  ship 
considerably  strained ; her  starlioard  spar-deck  bvdwarks  gone  a.s  far 
forward  as  the  gangway ; the  grijic  off,  and  the  stem  mutilaUxl ; — fully 
satusfed  from  this  state  of  things  that  she  was  jierfectly  usedess  for 
cruising  among  icebergs,  and  the  accompanying  dangers,  in  thick 
foggy  weather,  to  which,  in  these  latitudes,  we  should  be  more  or 
less  subject,  and  where  rapid  evolutions  were  often  neees.sary,  in 
which  the  rudder  must  perform  its  part;  and  that  the  ship  would 
require  extensive  repairs  Ix-forc  being  employed  in  surveying  opera- 
tions; and  feeling  that  the  staison  was  rapidly  coming  round  when 
our  services  would  bo  required  in  that  duty,  1 held  a council  of  the 
ward-room  officers,  and  required  their  opinions  as  to  making  any 
further  attempts  to  cruise  in  these  latitudes. 

“There  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  ship's 
returning  north,  with  the  e.xccption  of  Mr.  Emmons  and  .Mr.  Bald- 
win, who  thought  the  rudder  might  stand,  provider!  we  did  not  get 
near  the  ice,  or  fall  in  with  icelxtrgs.  This  of  course  would  be  to 
effect  little  or  nothing,  and  result  only  in  a loss  of  time.  1 accord- 
iugly  put  the  ship’s  head  north,  determined  to  procccrl  at  once  to 
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Sydney,  to  effect  the  necessary  repairs,  so  as  to  bo  reatiy  at  the 
earliest  possible  day  to  join  the  squadron.** 

Such  were  the  dangers  and  difHculties  from  which  the  Peacock, 
by  tlic  admirable  conduct  of  iier  officers  and  crew,  directed  by  the 
consummate  seaman.ship  of  lier  commander,  was  enabled  at  this  time 
to  esca])e.  There  still,  however,  remaiued  thou.sands  of  miles  of  a 
stormy  ocean  to  be  encountered,  with  a ship  so  cripjiled  as  to  be 
hardly  capable  of  \vorking,  and  injured  to  such  an  extent  in  her  hull 
as  to  be  kept  affojit  with  difficulty.  4'he  events  of  this  perilous 
navigation  must,  however,  l>e  postponerl,  until  I shall  have  given  the 
narrative  of  the  procee<lings  of  the  other  ves.sel.s  of  the  scpiadron, 
while  tracing  out  the  |)ositi(m  of  the  icy  Imrrier,  and  following  along 
the  newly  discovered  continent. 


icromc. 
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In  taking  up  tho  narrative  of  the  disaster  sustained  by  the  Peacock, 
with  which  the  prece<ling  chapter  closes,  the  Vincennes  and  Porpoise 
were  left  on  the  22d  of  January. 

On  that  day  the  Vincennes  passetl  the  place  through  which  the 
Peacock  entered,  as  has  been  relatecl,  on  the  23d,  and  found  no 
opening.  To  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  the  ice  moved  during 
the  time  the  Peacock  was  enclosed  in  it,  I am  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
alternate  opening  and  closing  of  the  passage  into  the  bay,  to  a tide 
setting  along  this  coast.  In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  sufficient  to 
state,  that  the  strength  of  the  winds  eijicrienced  on  board  that  vcs-sel 
was  at  no  time  sufficient  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  ice 
was  found  to  move. 

About  thirty  miles  to  the  W'cstward  of  this  point  tho  Vincennes 
passed  a remarkable  collection  of  tabular  icebergs,  for  whose  existence 
1 can  account  in  no  other  manner  than  by  supposing  them  to  be 
attached  to  a rocky  islet,  which  formed  a nucleus,  to  which  they 
adhered.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  they  had  not  been  formed  in 
the  place  where  they  were  seen,  and  must,  therefore,  have  grounded, 
after  being  adrift. 

Oil  the  23d  January,  after  passing  around  this  group  of  icebergs, 
the  sea  was  found  comparatively  clear,  and  a large  open  space  showed 
itself  to  the  southward.  Into  this  space  the  course  of  the  Vincennes 
was  immediately  directed.  While  thus  steering  to  the  south,  the 
appearance  of  land  was  observctl  on  either  hand,  both  to  the  eastward 
and  westward. 

Pursuing  this  course,  we  by  midnight  reached  tho  solid  barrier, 
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and  all  approach  to  the  land  on  the  east  and  west  was  entirely  cat  off 
by  the  close  packing  of  the  icebergs.  I was,  therefore,  reluctantly 
compelled  to  return,  not  a little  vexed  that  we  were  again  foiled  in 
our  endeavour  to  reach  the  Antarctic  continent.  This  was  a deep 
indentation  in  the  coast,  about  twenty-five  miles  wdde;  wo  explored 
it  to  the  depth  of  about  fifteen  miles,  and  did  not  reach  its  termina- 
tion. This  hay  I have  called  Disapjwintment  Bay ; it  is  in  latitude 
67°  0-V  30"  S.,  longitude  H7°  30'  E.  The  weather  was  remarkably 
fine,  w'ith  a bracing  air;  the  thermometer  in  the  air  22°,  in  the 
water  31°. 

The  next  day,  2<lth,  we  stood  out  of  the  bay,  and  continued  our 
course  to  the  westward.  About  noon,  to  my  surprise,  I learnt  that 
one  of  the  officers.  Lieutenant  Underwood,  had  marked  on  the  log- 
slate  that  there  was  an  opening  of  clear  w ater,  subtending  three  points 
of  the  comi>ass,  at  the  bottom  of  Disappointment  Bay.  Though 
confident  that  this  was  not  the  fact,  in  order  to  put  this  matter  at 
re.st,  I at  oiiee  determined  to  return,  although  forty  miles  distant, 
and  ordered  the  ship  about,  to  refute  the  assertion  by  the  officer's 
own  testimony.  This  was  most  effectually  done  the  next  morning, 
25th,  when  the  ship  reached  the  identical  sjrot,  and  all  were  fully  con- 
vinced that  no  opening  existed.  The  whole  bay  was  enclosed  by 
a firm  barrier  of  ice  from  north-northwest  to  cast-northeast. 

The  weather  proved  delightful,  with  light  airs  from  the  southward, 
and  I determined  to  take  this  opportunity  to  fill  up  the  water-tanks 
with  ice.  The  ship  was  hovc-to,  a hawser  got  in  readiness,  the  boats 
lowered,  and  brought  alongside  of  an  iceberg  well  aelapted  to  our 
purpose. 

The  sjime  opportunity  was  also  taken  to  make  the  magnetic  obser- 
vations on  the  ice,  and  to  try  the  local  attraction  of  the  ship. 

Many  birds  were  seen  alxmt  the  ship,  of  which  we  were  fortunate 
in  obtaining  specimens.  The  day  was  remarkably  clear,  and  the 
same  appearance  of  laud  was  seen  that  had  been  witne.ssed  on  the 
24th.  We  filled  nineteen  of  our  tanks  with  ice,  after  having  allowed 
it  to  remain  for  some  time  on  deck  for  the  salt  water  to  drain  off  in 
part,  and  it  proved  very  potable. 

The  view  of  the  ship  in  this  position  will  give  an  idea  of  her 
situation. 

At  about  5 p.  M.,  we  had  completed  our  required  store  of  ice,  and 
cast  off,  making  sail  to  the  northward. 

In  order  that  no  further  mistakes  should  take  place  as  to  the 
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openings  being  passed,  I issued  an  orcier,  directing  the  officer  of  the 
deck  on  being  relieved  to  go  to  the  masthead,  and  report  to  me  the 
exact  situation  of  the  ice;  and  this  was  continued  during  tlie  re- 
mainder of  our  cruise  among  it. 

In  threading  our  vray  through  the  many  icebergs,  it  occurreil  to 
me  that  they  might  be  considered  as  islands,  and  a rough  survey 
made  of  them,  by  taking  their  bearings  at  certain  periods,  and  making 
diagram.^  of  their  positions.  This  « as  accordingly  done,  and  every 
few  hours  they  were  inserted  on  the  chart  which  I was  constructing 
in  my  progress. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  diagrams. 


This  I found  to  be  very  useful,  and  it  gave  me  confidence  in  pro- 
ceeding, for  I had  a tolerable  chart  to  retreat  by  in  case  of  need,  at 
least  for  a few  hours,  during  which  time  I had  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  not  much  probability  of  the  icebergs  changing  their  relative 
positions. 

The  dip  observed  on  the  ice  was  87°  30',  and  the  variation  12°  46' 
easterly.  The  com[)aasc8  were  found  to  be  very  sluggish,  having  but 
little  horizontal  directive  force. 

About  half  an  hour  after  we  cast  off  from  the  iceberg,  a thick  snow- 
storm came  up,  with  the  wind  from  the  southeast.  Although  there 
were  very  many  ice-islands  around  us,  on  our  way  out,  I felt  that  I 
understood  the  ground  well,  having  passed  over  it  twice,  and  knowing 
1 had  a space  of  a few  miles,  only  thiuly  sprinkled  with  icebergs,  1 
hove-to  with  shortened  sail.  This  w-as  the  first  southeast  wind  we 
had  had  since  being  on  this  coast ; 1 had  been  disappointed  in  not 
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finding  it  from  that  quarter  before ; for  I had  been  informed  by  those 
who  had  navigated  in  high  southern  latitudes,  that  southeast  would  Iw 
the  prevailing  wind,  and  would  be  attended  with  fine  weather.  Now, 
however,  with  a fair  wind,  I was  unable  to  run,  for  the  weather  was 
unfavourable. 

At  G A.  M.  on  the  26th,  we  again  made  sail,  and  at  8 a.  m.  we  dis- 
covered the  Por[>oise,  to  whom  we  made  signals  to  come  within  hail. 
We  found  them  all  well,  and  compared  chronometers. 

As  it  still  blew  fresh  from  the  Kouthea.st,  and  the  weather  became  a 
little  more  clear,  we  both  bore  away,  running  through  much  drift- 
ice,  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour.  We  had  the  barrier  in  sight ; 
it  was,  however,  t<x>  thick  to  see  much  beyond  it.  Sailing  in  this 
way  I felt  to  l>e  extremely  hazardous,  but  our  time  was  so  short  for 
the  examination  of  this  icy  coast,  that  white  the  barrier  was  to  be 
seen,  I deemed  it  my  duty  to  proceed.  We  fortunately,  by  good 
l<x)k-ouLs,  and  carefully  conning  the  ship,  were  enabled  to  avoid  any 
heavy  thumps. 

On  the  27th,  we  again  had  the  wind  from  south-southwest.  The 
floe-ice  had  become  so  thick,  that  wc  found  it  imjKissible  to  get 
through  it  in  the  direction  I wished  to  go,  and  wo  were  compelled  to 
pa.s,s  round  it.  The  Porpoise  wa.s  in  sight  until  noon.  The  weather 
provcrl  beautifully  clear.  A long  range  of  tubular  icebergs  was  in 
sight  to  the  southwanl,  indicating,  as  I have  before  oijscrved,  that  the 
coa.st  was  near.  I pa.sscd  through  these,  losing  sight  of  the  Porpoise 
to  the  northwest  about  noon,  when  we  were  in  longitude  112°  10'  K., 
latitude  66°  51'  21"  S.,  variation  6°  08'  easterly. 

On  the  28th,  I found  myself  completely  surrounded  by  the  tabular 
icebergs,  through  which  we  continued  to  pass.  'I’owards  midnight 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  southeast,  and  enabled  me  to  haul  more  to  the 
southwanl.  At  a.  m.  we  had  another  sight  of  the  land  ahead,  and 
every  prosjxwt  of  nearing  it  with  a fine  brei^ze.  'Phe  sight  of  the  ice- 
bergs around  us,  all  of  large  dimensions,  was  l>eautiful.  'Phe  greatest 
number  in  sight  at  one  time  was  noted,  and  found  to  be  more  than  a 
hundred,  varying  from  aijuarterof  a mile  to  throe  miles  in  length.  We 
took  the  most  open  route,  and  by  eleven  o’clock  had  run  upwanls  of 
forty  miles  through  them.  We  had  the  laud  now  in  plain  view,  but 
the  weather  soon  began  to  thicken  and  the  breeze  to  freshen.  At 
noon  it  was  so  thick  that  every  thing  was  hidden,  and  no  observation 
was  obtained.  The  ship  was  hovc-to,  but  shortly  after  again  put 
under  way,  making  several  tacks  to  keep  my  position,  which  I felt 
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was  becoming  a critical  one,  in  case  a gale  should  ensue.  I therefore 
looked  carefully  over  my  chart,  and  was  surprised  at  the  vast  number 
of  icebergs  that  ap[)eared  on  it.  At  2 p.  M.  the  barometer  began  to 
fall,  and  the  weather  to  change  for  the  worse.  At  5 p.  m.  a gale  was 
evidently  coming  on,  so  we  took  three  reefs  in  the  topsails.  It  ap- 
peared now  that  certain  wreck  would  ensue,  should  we  remain  where 
we  were;  and  after  much  consideration,  I made  up  my  mind  to 
retrace  my  way,  and  seek  the  open  space  forty  miles  distant,  taking 
for  a landmark  a remarkable  berg  that  had  been  the  last  entered  on 
the  chart,  and  which  would  be  a guide  to  my  course  out.  1 therefore 
■Stood  for  its  [KRiition.  The  weather  was  so  thick,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  run  close  to  it,  to  be  quite  sure  of  recognising  it,  for  on  this 
seemed  to  depend  our  safety.  About  the  estimated  time  we  would 
take  to  pass  over  the  distance,  an  iceberg  w'as  made  (we  were  within 
one  thousand  feet  of  it)  which,  at  first  view,  1 felt  confident  was  the 
one  sought,  but  was  not  altogether  satisfied  afterwards.  I therefore 
again  consulted  my  chart,  and  became  more  doubtful  of  it  Just  at 
that  moment  I was  called  on  deck  by  an  officer,  who  informed  me 
that  there  were  icebergs  a short  distance  ahead ! Such  proved  to  be 
the  case  ; our  jiath  was  beset  with  them,  and  it  was  evident  we  could 
not  regain  our  route.  To  return  was  worse,  so  having  but  little 
choice  left,  I determined  to  keep  on.  To  encounter  these  icebergs 
so  soon  after  seeing  the  other,  was  in  some  respects  satisfactory,  for  it 
removed  all  doubts,  and  showed  me  that  we  were  not  near  the  track 
by  which  we  entered.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  to  be  done  but  to 
keep  a good  look-out,  and  the  ship  under  sufficient  way  to  steer  well ; 
my  safest  plan  was  to  keep  as  near  our  former  track  as  possible, 
believing  it  to  be  most  free  of  these  masses. 

At  8 p.  M.  it  began  to  blow  very  hard,  with  a violent  snow-storm, 
circumscribing  our  view,  and  rendering  it  impossible  to  see  more 
than  two  ship’s-lengths  ahead.  The  cold  was  severe,  and  every 
spray  that  touched  the  ship  w’a.s  immediately  converted  into  ice.  At 
9 p.  M.,  the  barometer  still  falling  and  the  gale  increasing,  we  reduced 
sail  to  close-rccfcd  fore  and  main-topsails,  reefed  foresail,  and  trysails, 
under  which  we  passe<l  numerous  icebergs,  some  to  windward,  and 
some  to  leeward  of  us.  At  10"  30“,  we  found  ourselves  thickly  beset 
with  them,  and  had  many  narrow  esca|>es;  the  excitement  became 
intense ; it  required  a constant  change  of  helm  to  avoid  those  close 
aboard ; and  we  were  compelled  to  press  the  ship  with  canvass  in 
order  to  escape  them,  by  keeping  her  to  windward.  We  thus  passed 
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close  along  their  weather  aides,  and  distinctly  heard  the  roar  of  the 
surf  dashing  against  them.  We  had,  from  time  to  time,  glimpses  of 
their  obscure  outline,  apiiearing  as  though  immediately  above  us. 
After  many  e.scapes,  I found  the  ship  so  covered  with  ice,  and  the 
watch  so  powerless  in  managing  her,  that  a little  after  midnight,  on 
the  29th,  I had  all  hands  called.  Scarcely  had  they  been  reported 
on  deck,  when  it  was  made  known  to  me  that  the  gunner  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson had  fallen,  broken  his  ribs,  and  otherwise  injured  himself,  on 
the  icy  deck. 


The  gale  at  this  moment  was  awful ; we  found  we  were  passing 
large  mas.scs  of  drift-ico,  and  ice-islands  became  more  numerous.  At 
a little  after  one  o’clock  it  was  terrific,  and  the  sea  was  now  so 
heavy,  that  I was  obliged  to  reduce  sail  still  further ; the  fore  and 
main-tO|isaits  wore  clewe<l  up ; the  former  was  furled,  but  the  latter 
being  a new'  sail,  much  difiiculty  was  found  in  securing  it. 

A seaman,  by  the  name  of  Brooks,  in  endeavouring  to  execute  the 
order  to  furl,  got  on  the  lee  yardarm,  and  the  sail  having  blown  over  the 
yard,  prevented  his  return.  Not  being  aware  of  his  position  until  it 
was  reported  to  me  from  the  forecastle,  he  remained  there  some  time. 
On  my  seeing  him,  he  appeared  stiff,  and  clinging  to  the  yard  and 
lift  Spilling-lines  were  at  once  rove,  and  an  officer  with  several 
men  sent  aloft  to  rescue  him,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing  by 
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I>a.ssing  a bowline  arotmtl  bis  Ijody  and  dragging  him  into  the  top. 
He  was  almost  frozen  to  death.  Several  of  the  best  men  were  com- 
pletely exhausted  with  cold,  fatigue,  and  cxcitemetil,  and  were  sent 
below.  Tliis  added  to  our  anxieties,  anil  but  little  hojie  remained  to 
me  of  escaping : I felt  that  neilher  prudence  nor  fore.sight  could  avail 
in  protecting  the  ship  and  crew.  All  that  could  be  done,  was  to  lie 
prepared  for  any  emergency,  by  keeping  every  one  at  his  station. 

We  were  swiftly  da.shing  on,  for  I felt  it  necessary  to  keep  tlie  ship 
under  rapid  way  through  the  water,  to  enable  her  to  steer  and  work 
quickly.  Suddenly  man}'  voices  cried  out,  “ Ice  uheiul !"  then,  “ On 
the  weather  bow  !"  and  again,  “ On  the  lec  bow  and  abeam !”  All 
hope  of  escajie  seemed  in  a moment  to  vanish ; return  we  could  not,  as 
large  ice-islands  had  just  Ixien  parsed  to  leeward : so  we  divshed  on, 
exiiecting  every  moment  the  crash ; the  ship  in  an  instant,  from  having 
her  lee  guns  under  water,  rose  upright ; and  so  close  were  we  pas.sing 
to  leeward  of  one  of  these  huge  islands,  that  our  trysails  were  almost 
thrown  aback  by  the  eddy  wind ; the  helm  was  put  up  to  pay  the 
ship  off,  but  the  pro.\iraity  of  those  under  our  lee  bade  mo  keep  my 
course.  All  was  now  still  except  the  distant  roar  of  the  wild  storm, 
that  was  raging  behind,  before,  aud  above  us ; the  sea  was  in  great 
agitation,  and  both  officers  and  men  were  in  the  highest  degree 
excited.  The  ship  continued  her  way,  and  as  wc  proceeded,  a glim- 
mering of  ho|>e  arose,  fur  we  accidentally  had  hit  u[xiu  a clear  passage 
between  two  large  ice-islands,  which  in  fine  weather  wc  should  not 
dare  to  have  ventured  through.  The  suspense  endured  while  making 
our  way  between  them  was  intense,  but  of  short  duration ; and  my 
spirits  rose  as  I heard  the  whistling  of  the  gale  grow  louder  and 
louder  before  us,  as  wc  emerged  from  the  pa.ssage.  Wc  hail  escaped 
an  awful  death,  and  w'crc  again  tempest-tost. 

We  encountered  many  similar  dangers  that  night;  at  half-past  4, 
A.  >1.,  I futind  we  had  reached  the  small  open  space  laid  down  on  my 
chart,  and  at  five  o’clock  I hove-to  the  ship.  1 had  been  under 
intense  excitement,  and  had  not  been  off  the  deck  for  nine  hours,  aud 
was  now  thankful  to  the  Providence  that  had  guided,  watched  over, 
and  preserved  us.  Until  7 a.  .«.,  all  hands  were  on  deck  : when  there 
was  some  appearance  of  the  weather  moderating,  they  were  piped 
down. 

The  barometer  Wi-us  marked  at  intervals,  for  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Appendix  XXVI. 

This  gale  was  from  the  southeast,  from  which  quarter  it  blew 
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during  the  whole  of  its  strength ; and  when  it  began  to  moderate,  the 
wind  veered  to  the  southward ; by  noon  we  felt  satisfied  that  the  gale 
was  over,  and  thatrwe  had  escaped,  although  it  was  difficult  to  realize 
a sense  of  security  w hen  the  perils  we  had  just  paased  through  were 
so  fresh  in  our  minds,  and  others  still  impending.  Towards  four 
o'clock,  it  cleared  off,  and  wo  saw  but  few  icebergs  near  us.  Our 
longitude  was  found  to  be  140°  E.,  latitude  63°  30'  S.,  and  I again 
made  sail  for  the  ice  to  the  south,  to  pass  over  the  very  route  we 
had  just  traversed  through  so  many  perils. 

The  wind  had  now  hauled  to  the  southwest ; at  6 p.  m.,  we  again 
began  to  enter  among  ice-islands.  The  weather  apjieared  settled ; 
but  I had  so  often  been  deceived  by  its  fickleness,  that  I fell  no 
reliance  ought  to  be  put  in  its  continuance.  A powerful  inducement 
was  held  out  to  us,  in  the  prospect  of  getting  close  enough  to  effect  a 
landing ; and  this  rendered  us  insensible  to  the  dangers. 

On  the  moniing  of  the  30th  the  sun  rose  in  great  brilliancy,  and 
the  scene  could  hardly  bo  realized  as  the  same  as  that  we  had  piisscd 
through  only  twenty-four  hours  before.  All  was  now  quiet;  a brisk 
breeze  blew  from  the  castwanl,  all  sail  was  set,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  that  we  might  accomplish  our  object;  for  the  land  w.as  in 
sight,  and  the  icebergs  seemed  floating  in  quiet.  We  wound  our 
way  through  them  in  a sea  so  smooth  that  a yawd  might  have  pas-sed 
over  it  in  safety.  No  straight  line  could  have  been  drawn  from  us  in 
any  direction,  that  would  not  have  cut  a dozim  icebergs  in  the  same 
number  of  miles,  and  the  wondering  exclamations  of  the  officers  and 
crew  were  oft  repeated, — '•  How  could  w'e  have  passed  through  them 
unharmed  ?”  and,  “ What  a lucky  ship !”  At  eight  o’clock,  we 
had  reached  the  icy  barrier,  and  hove-to  close  to  it.  It  was  tanta- 
lizing, with  the  land  in  sight,  to  he  agiiiii  and  again  blocked  out. 
Open  water  was  seen  near  the  land  to  the  southwest  of  us,  and  a 
tortuous  channel  through  the  broken  ice  to  leeward,  apparently  lead- 
ing to  it.  All  sail  was  immediately  crowded;  we  pa-sseil  rapidly 
through,  and  found  ourselves  again  in  clear  water,  which  reached  to 
the  shores : the  Irarrier  extending  in  a lino  with  our  course,  about 
two  miles  to  windward,  and  a clear  channel  to  the  northwest,  alxiut 
two  miles  wide,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  roach.  Seeing  this,  I 
remarked  to  one  of  the  officers  that  it  would  have  been  a good  place 
to  drift  in  during  the  last  gale, — little  thinking  that  in  a few  short 
hours  it  would  serve  us  for  that  purpose,  in  still  greater  need.  A 
brisk  gale  ensued,  and  the  ship  ran  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an 
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hour;  one  reef  was  taken  in  the  topsails,  and  we  stood  directly  in  for 
the  roost  southerly  part  of  the  bay. 

This  bay  was  formed  partly  by  rocks  and  partly  by  ice-islands. 
The  latter  were  aground,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay  ex- 
tended about  five  miles  to  the  northward  of  our  position. 

While  we  stood  on  in  this  direction  the  gale  increased,  and  our 
room  became  so  oircumscribed  that  we  had  not  time  on  any  one  tack 
to  reduce  our  canvass,  before  it  became  necessary  to  go  about.  In 
this  way  we  approached  within  half  a mile  of  the  dark,  volcanic 
rocks,  which  apjieared  on  both  sides  of  us,  and  saw  the  land  gra- 
dually rising  beyond  the  ice  to  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet,  and 
entirely  covered  with  snow.  It  could  be  distinctly  seen  extending  to 
the  cast  and  west  of  our  jmsition  fully  sixty  miles.  I make  this  bay 
in  longitude  l-tO®  02'  30"  E.,  latitude  06°  45’  S. ; and,  now  that  all 
were  convinced  of  its  existence,  I gave  the  land  the  name  of  the 
Antarctic  Continent.  Some  of  the  officers  pointed  out  the  appear- 
ance of  smoke,  as  if  from  a volcano,  but  1 was  of  opinion  that  this  was 
nothing  but  the  snow-drift,  caused  by  the  heavy  squalls.  There  was 
too  much  wind  at  this  time  to  tack ; I therefore  had  recourse  to  luffing 
the  vessel  up  in  the  wind,  and  wore  her  short  round  on  her  heel.  At 
the  same  time  we  sounded,  and  found  a hard  bottom  at  the  depth  of 
no  more  than  thirty  fathoms.  I made  a rough  sketch  of  this  bay, 
which  I have  called  Piner’s  Bay,  after  the  signal  quarter-master  of 
that  name.  It  was  imjrossible  to  lower  a boat,  or  to  remain  longer; 
indeed,  I felt  it  imperative  on  me  to  clear  its  confined  space  before 
the  floating  ice  might  close  it  up. 

At  10“  30"'  w'e  had  gone  round,  and  in  an  hour  more  wo  cleared  the 
bay.  At  noon  the  wind  had  increased  to  a gale,  and  by  one  o’clock, 
p.  M.,  we  were  reduced  to  storm-sails,  with  our  to[)-gallant  yards  on  deck. 
The  barometer  had  again  declined  rapidly,  proving  a true  indicator, 
but  giving  little  or  no  warning.  To  run  the  gauntlet  again  among 
the  icebergs  was  out  of  the  question,  for  a largo  quantity  of  field-ice 
would  have  to  be  passed  through,  which  must  have  done  us  consi- 
derable damage,  if  it  did  not  entirely  disable  us.  The  clear  space  we 
occupied  was  retained  until  five  or  six  o'clock,  when  I found  the  floe- 
ice  was  coming  down  upon  us;  I then  determined  to  lay  the  ship  for 
a fair  drift  through  the  channel  I had  observed  in  the  morning,  and 
which  I had  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  wind  (southeast)  blow- 
ing directly  through  it,  would  not  be  obstructed  until  the  floe-ice 
came  down.  It  was  a consolation  to  know  that  if  we  were  compelled 
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to  drift,  wo  should  do  so  faster  than  the  ice ; I therefore  thought  it  as 
well  to  avoid  it  as  long  as  possible.  Another  reason  detertniued  me 
to  delay  the  drifting  to  the  latest  moment : I did  not  believe  that  the 
extent  of  the  channel  we  had  seen  in  the  morning  was  more  than  ten 
miles  in  extent,  and  at  the  rate  we  drifted,  the  end  of  it  would  be 
reached  long  before  the  gale  was  over.  This,  like  the  former  gale, 
was  an  old-fashioned  snow-storm.  All  the  canvass  we  could  show  to 
it  at  one  time  was  a close-reefed  main-topsail  and  fore-storm-staysail. 
It  blew  tremendously,  and  the  sea  we  experienceel  was  a short  dis- 
agreeable one,  but  nothing  to  be  com))ared  to  that  which  accom|>aiiie<l 
the  first  gale.  From  the  shortness  of  the  sea,  I inferred  that  we  had 
some  current.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  several  hours, 
during  which  we  every  moment  expected  to  reach  the  end  of  our 
channel.  Since  the  last  gale,  the  whole  crew,  officers  and  men,  had 
been  put  in  watch  and  watch,  ready  for  an  instantaneous  call,  and 
prepared  for  rapid  movements.  The  snow  was  of  the  same  sleety  or 
cutting  character  as  that  of  the  previous  day,  and  seemeil  as  if  armed 
w ith  sharp  icicles  or  uceilles. 

The  31st  brought  no  moderation  of  the  weather.  At  1 a.  >i.,  a 
group  of  ice-islands  was  roixtrted,  and  shortly  afterwards  field-ice  close 
under  our  lee.  We  wore  ship  instantly,  and  just  avoideil  coming  in 
contact  with  the  latter ; sail  was  immediately  made  on  the  ship,  and 
the  scene  of  the  former  gale  again  gone  through  (which  it  is  needless 
here  to  re|>eat),  with  this  exception,  that  we  were  now  passing  to  and 
fro  among  icebergs  immediately  to  windward  of  the  barrier,  and  each 
tack  brought  us  nearer  to  it.  Between  4 and  5 a.  m.,  our  S[iaco  was 
becoming  confined,  and  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  gale ; I there- 
fore, as  it  had  cleared  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  see  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  determined  to  bear  up  and  run  off  north-northwest  for  a clear 
sea.  In  doing  this  w'e  pas.scd  icebergs  of  all  dimensions  and  heavy 
floe-ice.  By  8*  30"  we  had  run  thirty  miles,  when,  finding  a more 
0|>en  sea,  I judgcil  we  had  {lartially  cleared  the  ice.  -4t  noon  the 
gale  still  continued.  The  lowest  reading  of  the  barometer  during 
this  gale  was  28  59  in. 

After  lasting  thirty  hours,  the  gale,  at  6 p.  m.,  began  to  moderate  a 
little,  when  we  again  matle  sail  to  the  southward.  I now  felt  inclined 
to  seek  Piner's  Bay  again,  in  order  to  effect  a landing.  This  would 
have  been  a great  personal  gratification ; but  the  bay  was  sixty  miles 
distant,  so  that  to  revisit  it  would  occupy  time  that  was  now  precious ; 
and  feeling  satisfied  that  a great  extent  of  land  wholly  unknown  lay 
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to  the  woRtwanJ,  I deemed  it  my  duty  to  proceed  to  its  discovery,  not 
doubting  that  if  my  opinions  of  its  existence  were  correct,  a place 
ee{ually  fca-sible  for  I.anding  would  be  found.  Another  subject  also 
presented  itself,  which,  for  a time,  caused  me  some  anxiety,  and 
which  I confess  was  not  only  nnexpcctod  by  me,  but  directly  at 
variance  with  my  own  observations  on  the  condition  of  my  crew.  As 
I feel  compolleil  to  give  a complete  detail  of  our  proceedings,  I must 
now  revert  to  this  subject. 

The  following  rci>ort  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  ship  was  made 
to  me  on  the  day  of  its  date. 


U.  S.  Ship  Vini.viiofs, 

At  Sea,  Jntiuan*  31»1,  1H40. 

Sir, 

It  becomes  our  duty,  as  medical  officers  of  this  ship,  to  report  to 
you  in  writing  the  condition  of  the  crew  at  the  present  time. 

The  numlier  ujion  the  li.st  this  morning  is  fifteen : moat  of  these 
cases  are  consccpient  ujKm  the  extreme  hartlahips  and  exposure  they 
have  undergone  during  the  last  gales  of  wind,  when  the  ship  has 
been  surrounded  with  ice. 

This  number  is  not  largo,  but  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the  gene- 
ral health  of  the  crew,  in  our  opinion,  is  decidedly'  affected,  and  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  list  w'ould  be  very  much  increased, 
while  the  men  under  the  present  exigencies,  actuated  by  a laudable 
desire  to  do  their  duty  to  the  last,  refrain  from  presenting  themselves 
as  ajiplicants  for  the  list. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  report  that, 
in  our  opinion,  a few  days  more  of  such  exposure  as  they  have 
already  undergone,  would  reduce  the  number  of  the  crew  by  sickness 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  hazard  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  the  lives  of 
all  on  board. 

Very  respectfully,  your  olMxlient  servants, 

(Signed)  J.  L.  Fox, 

AssistatU  Surgeon. 


To  Charles  Wilkes,  Esq., 

Ctmimanding  E^ipiaring  Krpeditiou. 


J.  S.  Whittle, 

AssUtuHt  SurgG/n. 


Although  my  own  opinion,  as  I have  stated,  differed  from  that 
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expressed  in  the  report,  I deemed  it  my  duty  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
tlie  ward-room  olTicers,  and  also,  in  order  to  procure  additional  medical 
advice,  restored  to  duty  Acting-Surgeon  Gilchrist,  who  was  under 
suspension.  The  0|iiuion  of  the  ward-room  officers  was  asked  in  a 
written  circular,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy. 


V.  S.  Ship  VincfniK«, 

At  Sen,  Joiiuary  Sint,  IS40. 

Gentlemen, 

The  receipt  of  the  enclosed  rcjwrt  of  Drs.  Fox  and  Whittle,  relative 
to  the  health  and  condition  of  the  crew  of  this  ship,  at  this  time, 
renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  decide  whether  it  is  expedient  to  push 
farther  south  in  exploration  under  the  present  circumstances. 

As  you  are  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  them,  except  to  remark,  that  your  opinion  is  requested  before 
I decide  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
bias  self-iiih?rest  might  give  me  in  the  prosecution  of  our  arduous 
duties.  I wish  the  report  returned  to  me,  and  for  you  to  communicate 
your  opinion  in  writing. 

I am,  res[iectfully,  &c., 

Charles  Wilkes, 
Oommaiuling  Exploring  Expedition. 

To  tls;  Wartl-Roofn  Olficers, 

tr.  S.  Ship  VinccQoes. 


The  answers  to  this  letter  will  be  seen  in  Appendix  XXVII. ; and  it 
is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  a majority  concurred  in  opinion  with  the 
re|)ort  of  the  medical  officers.  Notwithstanding  these  opinions,  I was 
not  satisfied  that  there  was  sufficient  cause  to  change  my  original 
determination  of  pa.ssing  along  to  the  appointed  rendezvous;  and 
after  full  consideration  of  the  matter,  I came  to  the  conclusion,  at 
wdiatever  hazard  to  ship  and  crew,  that  it  was  my  duty  to  proceed, 
and  not  give  up  the  cruise  until  the  ship  should  be  totally  disabled, 
or  it  should  bo  evident  to  all  that  it  was  imi>o.ssible  to  persist  any 
longer.  In  bringing  myself  to  this  decision,  I lielieve  that  I viewed 
the  case  on  all  sides  with  fairness,  and  allowed  ray  duty  to  my 
country,  my  care  for  those  whom  it  had  committed  to  ray  charge, 
and  my  responsibility  to  the  world,  each  to  have  its  due  weight 
The  weather  now  moderated,  and  I ordered  sail  to  be  made.  The 
‘id  of  February  found  us  about  sixty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Pincr’s 
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Buy,  steering  to  the  southwani,  and  as  usual  among  ice-islands,  with 
the  land  in  sight.  The  land  hud  the  same  lofty  appearance  as  before. 
We  stood  in  until  3 p.  >i.,  when  we  were  within  two  and  a half  miles 
of  the  icy  cliffs  by  which  the  land  was  bounded  on  all  sides.  These 
were  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  quite 
perpendicular,  and  there  was  no  appearance  whatever  of  rocks ; all 
was  covered  with  ice  and  .snow.  A short  distance  from  us  to  the 
westward  was  a long  range  of  icebergs  aground,  which,  contrary  to 
the  usual  appearance,  looke<l  much  weather-beaten.  Wo  tried  for 
soundings,  but  did  not  get  any  with  one  hun<lred  and  fifty  fathoms, 
although  the  water  was  much  discoloured.  The  bailness  of  the  deep- 
sea  line  was  a gre.at  annoyance  to  us,  for  deeper  soundings  would 
probably  have  obtained  bottom.  No  break  in  the  icy  barrier,  where 
a foot  could  Isj  set  on  the  rocks,  was  obsi'rvabic  from  aloft.  The  land 
still  trended  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  the  same  character  as  before.  Our  longitude  now 
was  137®  02'  E.,  latitude  66°  12'  S. ; we  found  the  magnetic  declina- 
tion westerly. 

This  proved  a lino  day,  so  that  wc  hail  an  opportunity  of  airing 
the  men’s  bedding,  of  ventilating  the  ship,  and  of  getting  rid  of 
the  ice,  with  which  we  were  much  encumbered.  The  thermometer 
varied  from  33°  to  36°.  Our  sick-list  had  increased  the  la.st  few 
days  to  twenty ; many  of  the  men  were  affected  with  boils,  which 
rendered  them  comparatively  useless ; and  ulcers,  which  were  caused 
by  the  lea,st  scratch,  were  exceedingly  prevalent ; but  their  food  was 
good,  they  had  plenty  of  it,  and  their  spirits  were  excellent.  'I'lie 
high  laud  was  seen  this  afternoon,  but  the  barrier  along  which  we 
were  pa.ssing  prevented  any  nearer  approach.  This  evening  it  was 
perceptible  that  the  days  were  becoming  shorter,  which  was  a new 
source  of  anxiety,  for  we  were  often  surrounded  by  numerous  ice- 
islands,  which  the  darkness  rendered  more  dangerous. 

Towards  evening  the  weather  liecame  nnsettlcrl,  and  the  3d  of 
February  was  ushered  in  by  another  gale,  accompanied  with  snow. 
The  barometer  fell  lower  than  heretofore,  namely,  to  28-460  in. ; the 
thermometer  stood  at  33°.  Before  the  thick  snow  came  on,  wo  had 
taken  the  bearings  of  the  ice-Lslands,  and  finding  we  hud  a few  miles 
comparatively  free  from  them,  I determined  to  await  the  result  of  the 
storm,  and  made  every  thing  snug  to  encounter  it.  The  gale  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day,  and  although  it  moderated  after  5 p.  m., 
w'e  hatl  some  strong  squalls,  but  nothing  so  violent  ns  those  we  had 
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already  experienced.  The  ship,  in  consequence  of  the  snow,  liccamc 
more  damp  and  uncomfortable,  and  our  sick-list  was  increased  to 
thirty,  who  were  rather  overcome  by  want  of  rest  and  fatigue  than 
affected  by  any  disease.  To  remedy  the  dampness,  a stove  was 
placed  on  the  gun-deck,  and  fires  kept  burning  in  the  galleys  on  the 
berth-deck,  more  for  the  pur[>ose  of  drying  the  men’s  clothes  than  for 
warmth.  We  had  no  observations  this  day,  but  the  dead-reckoning 
gave  the  longitude  134°  E.,  latitude  03°  49'  S. 

The  4th  and  5th  the  weather  continued  the  same ; as  the  winds 
became  lighter  thick  snow  fell,  and  we  were  able  to  see  only  a short 
distance  from  the  .ship.  We  contrived  by  manoeuvring  to  retain  our 
position.  On  this  last  day  we  got  a tolerable  observation,  which  gave 
our  longitude  as  133°  42'  E.,  and  latitude  64°  00'  S. 

The  first  part  of  the  6th  the  same  tliick  weather  continued,  hut 
towards  4 p.  M.,  it  began  to  clear,  when  wo  again  made  sail,  until  we 
saw  and  took  the  bearings  of  the  barrier.  Wc  found  ourselves 
situated  op]josite  the  part  of  it  wc  had  seen  three  days  before.  It 
still  had  the  appearance  of  being  attacheil  to  the  land,  and  in  one 
uninterrupted  lino.  Wishing  to  examine  it  closely,  I hove-to  for 
broad  dajdight.  Many  whales,  penguins,  flocks  of  birds,  and  some 
seals,  were  reported. 

On  the  7th  we  had  much  better  weather,  and  continued  all  day 
running  along  the  per])eudicular  icy  barrier,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fitel  in  height.  Beyond  it  the  outline  of  the  high  land  could  be 
well  distinguisheil.  At  6 p.  ji.  we  suddenly  found  the  barrier 
trcniling  to  the  southward,  and  the  sea  studded  with  icebergs.  I now 
haidcd  olf  until  daylight,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  trending  of  the 
land  more  exactly.  1 (ilace  this  point,  which  1 have  named  Cape 
Carr,  after  the  first-lieutenant  of  the  Vincennes,  in  longitude 
131°  40'  E.,  and  latitude  64°  49'  S. 

On  the  bth,  at  daylight,  wc  again  made  sail  to  the  southward,  and 
found  at  4 a.  m.  the  fiehl  of  icu  Inul  stopped  our  progress,  and  the 
weather  was  thick.  Land  was  no  longer  seen  to  the  south,  a deep 
bay  apparently  making  in.  We  continued  our  course  to  the  west- 
ward along  the  barrier,  until  8 p.  m.,  when  wc  were  again  brought  to. 
At  7 p.  JI.  we  had  strong  indications  of  land ; the  harrier  was  of  the 
former  perpendicular  form,  and  later  the  outline  of  the  Continent  ap- 
peared distinct  though  distant.  The  night  was  dark  and  unpleasant. 
At  noon  our  longitude  was  127°  07'  E.,and  latitude  65°  03'  S. ; varia- 
tion 14°  30'  westerly. 
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On  the  9th  we  had  the  finest  day  we  had  yet  experienced  on  this 
coast ; the  wind  liad  veered  from  the  east  to  southwest,  and  jpven  us 
a clear,  bracing,  and  wholesome  atmosphere.  The  harrier  exhibited 
the  same  appearance  as  yesterday.  Our  longitude  was  125°  19'  E., 
latitude  65°  09'  S.,  variation  32°  45'  w'esterly.  The  current  was 
tried,  but  none  found ; the  pot  was  only  visible  at  five  fathoms ; the 
colour  of  the  water  a dirty  green ; the  dip  sector  gave  3'  16".  I 
never  saw  a clearer  horizon,  or  one  better  defined  than  we  harl  to  the 
northward.  The  icy  barrier  was  really  beautiful.  At  midnight  we 
had  a splendid  display  of  the  aurora  australis,  extending  alt  around 
the  northern  horizon,  from  west-by-north  to  east-northeast.  Before 
its  appearance,  a few  clouds  only  were  seen  in  the  southeast,  on 
which  the  setting  sun  cast  a red  tint,  that  barely  rendered  them 
visible.  The  horizon,  with  this  exception,  appearctl  clear  and  well 
defined.  The  spurs  or  brushes  of  light  frequently  reached  the  zenith, 
converging  to  a point  near  it. 


Although  no  clouds  could  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  aurora, 
before  or  after  its  appearance,  yet  when  it  was  first  seen,  there 
appeared  clouds,  of  the  form  of  massive  cumuli,  tinged  with  pale 
yellow,  and  behind  them  arose  brilliant  red,  purple,  orange,  and 
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yellow  tints,  streaming  upwards  in  innumerable  radiations,  with  all 
the  shades  that  a combination  of  these  colours  could  effect.  In  its 
most  brilliant  state  it  lasted  about  twenty  minutes.  The  gold-leaf 
electrometer  was  tried,  but  without  being  affected;  the  instrument, 
however,  was  not  very  sensitive.  Being  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
vast  mass  of  cumuli  which  appeared  during  the  continuance  of  the 
aurora,  I watched  after  iu  disappearance  till  daylight,  but  could  see 
only  a few  clouds ; I am  therefore  inclined  to  impute  the  phenomenon 
to  some  deception  caused  bj'  the  light  of  the  aurora.  The  apparent 
altitude  of  these  clouds  was  8°. 

On  the  10th  we  were  again  favoured  by  the  weather;  it  gave  us  a 
fine  sunshine,  and  an  opjMirtunity  of  airing  the  ship  and  drying  the 
clothes.  All  the  sick  were  improving  iu  health. 

Running  close  along  the  barrier,  which  continued  of  the  same 
character,  although  more  broken  than  yesterday,  we  saw  an  ap[>ear- 
ance  of  land,  although  indistinctly,  to  the  southward.  The  water  was 
of  the  same  colour  hero  as  before,  and  the  wind  being  from  the  south- 
.southeast,  we  made  some  progress,  and  found  ourselves  in  longitude 
122®  .35'  E.,  latitude  65®  27'  S. : the  variation  had  now  increased  to 
4 1®  30'  westerly.  No  aurora  was  seen  this  night,  although  it  was 
looked  fur  anxiously. 

11th.  The  barometer  had  been  stationary  at  29  080  in.  for  the  last 
three  days;  it  now  began  to  fall : the  teinperaturi!  of  the  air  was  31°, 
of  the  water  32°.  The  fall  of  the  barometer  was  soon  followed  by 
snow  and  thick  weather.  The  trending  of  the  barrier  had  been 
southwest-by-west,  and  a good  deal  of  floe-ice  had  been  met  with, 
which  we  ran  through.  The  sea  was  quite  smooth,  and  many 
icebergs  were  enclosed  iu  the  barrier,  which  was  very  compact  and 
composed  of  flat  fields.  At  10  p.  .u.,  1 found  it  too  dark  to  run,  and 
hove-to. 

During  the  12th  we  had  pleasant  weather,  and  at  2 a.  m.  filled  away. 
At  8 A.  M.,  land  was  reported  to  the  southwest.  Keeping  along  the 
barrier  and  increasing  our  latitude,  I again  had  hopes  of  getting  near 
the  land.  AVe  passed  through  great  quantities  of  large  lloc-ice  until  1 
p.  M.,  when  the  solid  barrier  prevented  our  farther  progress.  Land  was 
now  distinctly  seen,  from  eighteen  to  tw'enty  miles  distant,  bearing  from 
south-soulhea.st  to  southwest, — a lofty  mountain  range,  covered  with 
snow,  though  showing  many  ridges  and  indentations.  I laid  the  ship 
to  for  three  hours,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  opening  or  movement 
in  the  ice,  but  none  was  experienced.  I tried  the  current,  and  found 
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none.  The  water  wa.s  of  a dirty  dark  green.  We  sounded  with  the 
wire-lino  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  and  found  no  bottom. 
The  temperature  at  that  depth  was  30J°,  of  the  air  31°.  The  Imrrier 
had  in  plaees  the  appearance  of  being  broken  up,  and  we  had  de- 
creased our  longitude  to  1 l‘i°  10'  12"  E.,  while  our  latitude  was  61°  57'. 
This  puts  the  land  in  about  65°  20'  S.,  and  its  trending  nearly  east  and 
west.  The  line  of  the  icy  barrier  was  generally  uniform,  although  it 
was  occasionally  pierced  with  deep  bays.  We  saw  some  icebergs 
with  decided  spots  of  earth  on  them,  which  gave  me  hopes  of  yet 
obtaining  the  object  of  my  wishes.  The  water  was  remarkably 
smooth  during  this  day,  and  the  weather  clear,  enabling  us  to  see  a 
great  distance.  Two  hours  after  we  bore  away,  we  left  the  floe-ice, 
and  entered  a clear  sea  to  the  we.stward,  where  we  lost  sight  of  the 
barrier  for  a time ; but  in  hauling  up  to  the  southwest,  it  was,  by 
8 p.  M.,  within  three  miles  of  us,  when  we  again  kept  olF  parallel  to  its 
trending.  The  appearance  of  land  still  continued.  Shortly  after,  I 
hove-to,  for  the  purptrae  of  awaiting  the  daylight  to  continue  our 
observations  of  the  land,  with  little  prosjiect  or  probability  of  reach- 
ing it,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  ice  which  continued  to  form  an 
impenetrable  barrier. 

13th.  .\t  2 A.  M.  we  made  sail  to  the  southwest,  in  order  to  close 
with  the  barrier,  which  we  found  retreated  in  that  direction,  and  gave 
us  every  prospect  of  getting  nearer  to  it.  Our  course,  for  the  most 
[>art.  was  through  icebergs  of  tabular  form.  In  the  atfernoon  we  had 
the  laud  ahead,  and  stood  in  for  it  with  a light  breeze  until  fij  p.  M., 
wlien  I judged  it  to  bo  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  It  was  very 
distinct,  and  extended  from  west-southwest  to  south-.southeast.  We 
were  now  in  longitude  106°  10'  E.,  and  latitude  65°  57'  S. ; the 
variation  was  54°  30'  westerly.  The  water  was  very  green.  We 
sounded  in  three  hundred  fathoms,  and  found  no  liottom.  The 
weather  having  an  unsettled  apjiearance,  we  stood  oil'  to  seek  a 
clearer  space  for  the  night.  The  land  left  was  high,  rounded,  and 
covered  with  snow,  resembling  that  first  discovered,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  being  bound  by  perpendicular  icy  cliffs. 

14th.  At  daylight  we  again  made  sail  for  the  land,  Iwating  in  for 
it  until  11a.  m.,  when  we  found  any  further  progress  (piite  impossible. 
I then  judged  that  it  was  seven  or  eight  miUs  distant.  The  day  was 
remarkably  clear,  and  the  lanil  very  di.stinct.  By  measurement,  we 
made  the  extent  of  coast  of  the  Antarctic  Continent,  which  was  then 
in  sight,  seventy-five  miles,  and  by  approximate  measurement,  three 
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tliousand  feet  high.  It  was  entirely  covered  with  snow'.  Longitude 
at  noon,  106°  IS'  4’2"  E.,  latitude  65°  5!l'  40"  S.,  variation  67°  0,5' 
westerly.  On  running  in,  we  had  |>a.ssed  several  iceliergs  greatly 
discoloured  with  earth,  and  finding  we  could  not  approach  the 
shore  any  nearer,  I determined  to  land  on  the  largest  ice-island  that 
seemed  accessible,  to  make  dip,  intensity,  and  variation  observations. 
On  coining  up  with  it,  about  one  and  a half  miles  from  where  the 
barrier  had  stopjied  us,  I hove  the  ship  to,  lowered  the  boats,  and 
fortunately  effected  a landing.  We  found  oinliedded  in  it,  in  places, 
boulders,  stoue.s,  gravel,  sand,  and  mud  or  clay.  The  larger  speci- 
mens were  of  red  sandstone  and  basalt  No  signs  of  stratification 
were  to  be  seen  in  it,  but  it  was  in  places  formed  of  icy  conglomerate 
(if  I may  use  the  expression),  composed  of  largo  pieces  of  rocks,  as 
it  were  frozen  together,  and  the  ice  was  extremely  hard  and  flint-like. 
The  largest  boulder  embedded  in  it  was  about  five  or  six  feet  in 
diameter,  but  being  situated  under  the  shelf  of  the  iceberg,  wo  were 
not  able  to  get  at  it.  Many  specimens  were  obtained,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  tbe  eagerness  and  desire  of  all  hands  to  jxissess  them- 
selves of  a piece  of  the  Antarctic  Continent.  These  pieces  were  in 
great  demand  during  the  remainder  of  the  cruise.  In  the  centre  of 
this  iceberg  was  found  a pond  of  most  delicious  water,  over  which 
was  a scum  of  ice  about  ten  inches  thick.  Wc  obtained  from  it 
about  five  hundred  gallons.  Wo  remained  upon  this  iceberg  several 
hours,  and  the  men  amused  themselves  to  their  heart's  content  in 
sliding.  The  pond  was  three  feet  deep,  extending  over  an  area  of  an 
acre,  and  contained  sufficient  water  for  half-a-dozen  ships.  The 
temiieraturc  of  the  W'atcr  was  31°.  This  island  had  been  undoubtedly 
turned  partly  over,  and  had  precisely  the  same  appearance  that  the 
icy  barrier  would  have  exhibited  if  it  had  Ijeen  turneil  bottom  up  and 
8ubse<iucntly  much  worn  by  storms.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it  hail 
been  detached  from  the  land,  which  was  about  eight  miles  distant. 
The  view  of  the  land,  ice,  &c.,  taken  from  this  ice-island,  is  exhibited 
in  the  opposite  plate,  and  gives  a correct  rejireseutation  of  these 
desolate  regions. 

Around  the  iceberg  we  found  many  species  of  zoophytes,  viz. : 
salpee,  a beautiful  specimen  of  ctio  helicina,  some  large  pelagie,  and 
many  small  Crustacea.  I made  several  drawings  of  them.  This  day, 
notwithstanding  our  disappointment  in  being  still  repelled  from 
treading  on  the  new  continent,  was  sjient  with  much  gratification, 
and  gave  us  many  new  specimens  from  it. 
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Finding  that  we  had  reached  the  longitude  of  105°  E.  before  the 
time  anticipated,  and  lieing  desirous  to  pursue  the  discoveries  further 
west,  I left  a signal  flying  on  this  berg,  with  a bottle  containing 
instructions  for  the  other  vessels,  directing  them  to  proceed  to  the 
westward  as  far  as  they  could,  in  the  time  which  should  remain  prior 
to  the  1st  of  March.  At  8 p.  M.  wo  joined  the  -ship,  and  bore  away 
again  to  the  westward,  intending  to  pursue  the  route  pointed  out  to 
them. 

On  the  15th,  wo  passetl  many  ictdiergs  ranch  discoloured  with 
earth,  stones,  &c.,  none  of  which  apj)eare<i  of  recent  formation.  The 
weather  this  day  became  lowering,  ami  the  breeze  frc.sh  ; we  douhle- 
reclisl  the  topsails,  and  msnle  every  thing  snug ; the  wind  was  from 
the  southward.  At  raxm  this  day,  we  were  in  longitude  104°  E., 
latitude  64°  1)6’  S.  The  sea  ha»l  been  remarkably  smcsith  the  last 
few  days,  with  no  swell ; and  I Itegan  to  entertain  the  i<lea  that  wo 
might  have  a large  Ixxlv  of  ice  to  the  northward  of  us,  for  the  [xisition 
where  Cook  found  the  barrier  in  177.3  was  two  hundred  miles  further 
to  the  north.  1 determined,  however,  to  pa-ss  on  in  our  e.xplorations, 
hoping  they  might  enable  me  to  join  that  of  Enderby's  Laud.  I 
deemed  it  a great  object  actually  to  prove  the  continuity  with  it  if 
(wssiblc : and  if  disap[)ointed  in  this,  I should  at  any  rate  a.scertain 
whether  there  had  been  any  change  in  the  ice  in  this  «)uarter,  since 
tlie  time  of  Cook,  which  had  been  done  already  near  bis  Ne  Plus 
Ultra. 

We  had  a vast  number  of  whales  about  ns  this  day,  as  well  as 
penguins.  Cape  pigeons,  white  and  graj',  and  small  and  large  petrels. 
Some  seals  also  were  seen. 

I was  now  happy  to  find  the  health  of  my  crew  had  Income  re- 
establi.shisl,  and  that  only  a few  remaine<l  on  the  sick-list.  This 
I think,  was  eflected  by  constant  attention  to  their  being  warmly 
clothed. 

The  icebergs  were  covered  with  penguins ; several  oflicers  landed 
on  the  icebergs  to  get  a few  as  specimens.  On  their  return,  some 
lienguins  followed  them  closely,  particularly  one,  who  at  last  leaped 
into  the  boat.  It  wa.s  supix)scd  that  its  mate  had  lieen  among  those 
taken,  and  that  it  had  followed  on  that  account.  If  this  w'ere  the 
fact,  it  would  show  a remarkable  instinctive  affection  in  this  birii. 

On  the  16th,  the  barrier  of  ice  trended  to  the  northwanl,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  haul  to  the  northeast,  passing  through  a large  numlier 
of  ice-islands,  many  of  which  were  stained  w'ith  earth.  In  the  after- 
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noon  a lar|»c  sca-clcphant  was  discovered  on  the  ice ; two  boats  were 
sent  to  effect  Ids  capture,  and  many  balls  were  tired  into  him,  but  he 
showed  the  utmost  indifference  to  their  effect,  doing  no  more  than  to 
raise  his  head  at  each  shot.  He  contrived  to  ts-scape  by  floundering 
over  the  ice  until  he  reached  the  water,  in  which  he  was  quite  a 
different  being.  At  about  7 p.  ii.,  Hr.  Fox  was  despatched  in  a boat 
to  visit  an  ice-island  that  was  very  much  discoloured  with  clay  in 
patches.  He  reported  that  there  was  uijon  it  a large  pond  of  muddy 
water,  not  froren,  although  the  temperature  on  board  wsis  much  below 
the  freezing  jioint.  We  observed  around  the  icebergs  numerous  right 
whales,  pulling  in  all  directions.  A large  quantity  of  small  Crustacea, 
including  shrinqui,  were  here  seen  around  the  icebergs.  These  arc 
bedieved  to  be  the  causi!  that  attracts  whales  to  these  parts;  they  also 
supply  the  numerous  penguins  with  their  fcKxl.  For  several  days  I 
observed  a great  ilifference  in  the  wind,  by  day  and  by  night.  It 
had  been  fresh  from  the  hour  of  seven  iti  the  morning  until  8 
p.  «.,  when  it  generally  becomes  light  or  dies  away  altogether.  To- 
day we  found  ourselves  in  longitude  99°  E.,  and  latitude  (14°  21'  S. 
We  to-day  made  oljservations  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  with 
Le.slie’s  photometer.  'Fhese  results  will  be  found  embraced  in  the 
volume  of  Meteorology. 

On  the  17th,  about  10  a.  si.,  wc  discovered  the  barrier  extending 
in  a line  ahead,  and  running  north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Appearances  of  land  were  also  seen  to  the  southwest,  and  its 
trending  seemed  to  bo  to  the  northward.  We  were  thus  cut  off  from 
any  further  progress  to  the  westward,  and  obliged  to  retrace  our  stejis. 
This  [Hisitiun  of  the  ice  disappointed  me,  although  it  concurred  with 
what  was  reasonably  to  Ix)  expected.  We  were  now  in  longitude  97° 
37'  E.,  and  latitude  04°  01'  S. ; our  variation  was  50°  21'  westerly, 
being  again  on  the  decrease.  'I’o-day  we  had  several  8iiow-s()uaIl8, 
which,  insleail  of  Ixnng  in  flakes,  was  in  small  grains,  as  round  as 
shot,  and  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  mustard-seed  to  buckshot.  It 
was  remarkably  dry,  pure  white,  and  not  at  all  like  hail.  Wo  found 
the  hay  we  had  entertxl  was  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  depth,  and  having 
run  in  on  its  southern  side,  1 determined  to  return  along  its  northern 
shore,  « Inch  we  set  about  with  much  anxiety,  as  the  weather  began 
to  change  for  the  worse.  Our  situation  was  by  no  means  such  as  I 
should  have  chosen  to  encounter  bad  weather  in,  the  bay  being 
sprinklctl  with  a great  many  large  icelxugs.  Here  wo  met  with  a 
large  number  of  whales,  whose  curiosity  seemed  awakened  by  our 
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presence.  Their  proximity,  however,  was  any  thing  but  plea.sant  to 
us,  ami  their  blowings  resembled  that  of  a number  of  locomotives. 
Their  close  approach  was  a convincing  proof  that  they  had  never  been 
exposed  to  the  pursuit  of  their  skilful  hunters.  They  were  of  the  fin- 
back species,  and  of  extraordinary  size. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock  at  night  it  w'b.s  entirely  clear 
over  head,  and  we  were  gratified  with  a splendid  exhibition  of  the 
aurora  australis.  It  exceedts]  any  thing  of  the  kind  I had  heretofore 
witnessed ; its  activity  was  inconceivable,  darting  from  the  zenith  to 
the  horizon  in  all  directions  in  the  most  brilliant  coruscations;  rays 
proceeding  as  if  from  a point  in  the  zenith,  Hashed  in  brilliant 
pencillings  oflight,  like  sparks  of  electric  fluid  in  vacuo,  and  reap)iear 
again  to  vanish ; forming  themselves  into  one  body,  like  an  umbrella, 
or  fan,  shut  up;  ^ain  emerging  to  flit  across  the  sky  with  the 
rapidity  of  light,  they  showed  all  the  prismatic  colours  at  once  or 
in  quick  succession.  So  remarkable  wore  the  phenomena  that  even 
our  sailors  were  constantly  exclaiming  in  admiration  of  its  brilliancy. 
The  best  position  in  which  to  view  it  was  by  lying  flat  upon  the 
deck,  and  looking  up.  The  electrometer  was  tried,  but  no  effect  per- 
ceived. The  star  Canopus  was  in  the  zenith  at  the  time,  and  though 
visible  through  the  aurora,  was  much  diminished  in  brightness.  On 
this  night  also  the  moon  was  partially  eclip.sed. 

Large  icebergs  had  now  Iwcome  very  nninerous,  and  strengthened 
the  belief  that  the  land  existing  in  this  vicinity  had  taken  a very 
decided  trend  to  the  northward.  I accordingly  followed  up  the 
northern  barrier  closely,  and  passed  through  the  thickest  of  these 
bergs,  well  knowing  from  our  experience  that  we  should  have  little  or 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  land,  unless  on  the  inner  side  of  them. 
It  appeared  as  though  they  had  collected  here  from  other  places,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  small  space  to  which  we  were 
at  times  confined.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  ice-islands  could  be 
counted  at  a time  without  the  aid  of  a glass,  some  of  which  were 
several  miles  long.  We  enjoyed  this  beautiful  sight  with  the  more 
pleasure,  fur  we  had  become  used  to  them,  and  knew  from  ex^ierience 
that  it  was  possible  to  navigate  through  them  without  accident. 

On  the  I9th,  we  continued  beating  to  the  eastward,  and  found  no 
end  to  the  apparently  interminable  barrier.  Wo  had  a smooth  sea, 
and  better  weather  than  I anticipated.  At  noon,  wc  had  retraced  our 
way  about  forty  miles.  To-day  we  again  had  snow,  which  fell  in 
the  form  of  regular  six-pointed  stars.  The  needles  of  which  these 
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stars  were  formed  were  quite  distinct,  and  of  regular  crystals.  The 
temperature  at  the  time  was  28®.  The  barometer  stood  at  28  76  in., 
about  three-tenths  lower  than  we  had  had  it  for  the  last  twelve  days. 
The  wind  was  easterly. 

19th.  Ouring  this  day  the  barrier  trended  more  to  the  northeast, 
and  we  not  uufrequently  entered  bays  so  deep  as  to  find  ourselves,  on 
reaching  the  extremity,  cut  off  by  the  barrier,  and  com[>elled  to 
return  to  within  a few  miles  of  the  place  where  we  had  entered.  I 
thought  at  first  that  this  might  have  been  caused  by  the  tide  or 
current,  but  repeated  trials  showed  none.  Neither  did  I detect  any 
motion  in  the  floating  ice  except  what  was  caused  by  the  wind.  Our 
longitude  to-day  was  101°  E.,  latitude  63°  02'  S.  Some  an.xiety 
seemed  to  exist  among  the  officers  and  crew  lest  we  should  find 
ourselves  embayed  or  cut  off  from  the  clear  sea,  by  a line  of  barrier. 
There  ap[x-.ared  strong  reason  fur  this  apprehemsion,  as  the  smooth  sea 
we  had  luul  for  several  days  still  continued,  we  had  been  sailing  as  if 
upon  a river,  and  the  water  had  not  assumed  its  blue  colour. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that,  on  the  20th,  a slight 
swell  was  perceived,  and  the  barrier  began  to  tread  more  to  the  north- 
ward, and  afterwards  again  to  the  westward.  In  the  morning  we  found 
ourselves  still  surrounded  by  groat  numbers  of  ice-islands.  After 
obtaining  a tolerably  clear  space,  the  day  being  rather  favourable,  we 
sounded  with  the  dee{>-sea  line  eight  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms; 
Six’s  thermometer  gave  at  the  surface  31°,  and  at  the  depth  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  35°,  an  increase  of  four  degrees  'I’he 
current  w'as  again  tried,  but  none  was  found.  A white  object  was 
visible  at  eleven  fathoms.  The  water  had  now  assumed  a bluish  cast. 

We  endeavoured  to-day  to  land  on  an  iceberg,  but  there  was  too 
much  sea.  Shrimps  were  in  great  quantities  about  it,  but  swam  too 
deep  to  be  taken.  The  wind  again  hauled  to  the  westward,  which 
disappointed  me,  as  I was  in  hopes  of  getting  to  the  position  where 
Cook  saw'  the  ice  in  1773,  being  now  nearly  in  the  siime  latitude.  It 
was  less  than  one  hundred  miles  to  the.  westwartl  of  us ; and  little 
doubt  can  exist  that  its  situation  has  not  materially  changed  in  sixty- 
seven  years. 

The  olwervations  of  the  squadron  during  this  sea.son’s  Antarctic 
cruise,  together  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  would  seem  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  very  little  change  takes  place  in  the  lino 
of  ice.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation 
exists  in  a lower  latitude  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
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than  in  others.  The  icy  barrier  retreats  several  degrees  to  the  south 
of  the  Antarctic  Circle  to  the  we-st  of  Cape  Horn,  while  to  the  east- 
ward it  in  places  advances  to  the  northward  of  that  line,  which  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  land.  From  the  great  quantities 
of  ice  to  be  found  drifting  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean  in  high  southern 
latitudes,  I am  induced  to  believe  that  the  formation  of  the  ioe-islands 
is  niuch  more  rapid  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  manner  of  their 
formation  claiincrl  much  of  my  attention  while  among  them,  and  I 
think  it  may  be  explained  satislimtorily  and  without  difficulty.  In 
the  first  plac.e,  I conceive  that  ice  requires  a nucleus,  whereon  the 
fogs,  snow,  and  rain,  may  congeal  and  accumulate;  this  the  land 
affords.  Accident  then  separates  part  of  this  mass  of  ice  from  the 
land,  when  it  drifts  off,  and  is  broken  into  many  pieces,  and  part  of 
this  may  again  join  that  which  is  in  process  of  formation.  The  sketch 
in  Chapter  IX.  has  already  given  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  appear- 
ance in  this  state. 

From  the  accumulation  of  snow,  such  a mass  speedily  assumes  a 
flat  or  table-topped  shape,  and  continues  to  increase.  As  these  layers 
accumulate,  the  field-ice  begins  to  sink,  each  storm  (there  of  frequent 
occurrence)  tending  to  give  it  more  weight.  The  part  which  is  now 
attached  to  the  land  remains  aground,  whilst  that  which  is  more 
remote  being  in  deep  water  is  free  to  sink.  The  accumulated  weight 
on  its  outer  edge  prcxluces  fissures  or  fractures  at  the  point  where  it 
takes  the  ground,  which  the  frosts  increase ; thus  separate,  the  surface 
again  becomes  hori/ontal,  and  continues  to  receive  new  layers  from 
snow,  rain,  and  even  fogs,  being  still  retained  to  the  parent  mass  by 
the  force  of  attraction.  The  fogs  have  no  small  influence  in  con- 
tributing to  the  accumulation : some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
increase  from  this  cause,  from  the  fact  that  during  a few  hours  the  ice 
accumulated  to  the  thickne.ss  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  on  our  rigging 
and  spars,  though  neither  rain  nor  snow  fell.  It  may,  therefore,  1 
think,  I)e  safely  asserted  that  these  icebergs  are  at  all  times  on  the 
increase ; for  there  are  few  days,  according  to  our  experience  in  this 
climate,  in  which  some  mcxle  of  precipitation  does  not  prevail  in  these 
high  latitudes,  where,  according  to  our  observations,  ice  seldom  melts. 
The  temi>eratnre  of  even  the  summer  montlis  being  rarely  above  the 
freezing  point,  ma.sses  of  a thousand  feet  in  thickness  might  require 
but  few  years  to  form.  Iceliergs  were  seen  in  all  stages  of  formation, 
from  five  to  twm  hundred  feet  above  the  surface,  and  each  exposed  its 
stratification  in  horizontal  layers  from  six  inches  to  four  feet  in  thick- 
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ness.  When  the  icebergs  are  fully  formcrl,  they  have  a tabular  and 
stratified  api>earance,  and  are  perfectly  wall-siiletl,  varying  from  one 
hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  height.  These 
were  frequently  found  by  us  in  their  original  situation,  attached  to 
the  laud,  and  having  the  horizontal  stratification  distinctly  visible. 


TAM'lUt  ICKIKRU. 


In  some  places  we  sailed  for  more  than  fifty  miles  together,  along  a 
straight  and  perpendicular  wall,  from  one  hundred  and  filty  to  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  with  the  land  liehind  it.  The  icebergs  found 
along  the  coast  afloat  were  from  a quarter  of  a mile  to  five  miles  in 
length ; their  separation  from  the  land  may  lie  elTected  by  severe  frost 
rending  them  asunder,  after  which  the  violent  and  fre(|uent  storms 
may  be  considered  a suflicient  cause  to  overcome  the  attraction  which 
holds  them  to  the  parent  mass.  In  their  next  stage  they  exhibit  the 
process  of  decay,  being  found  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  the  land,  and 
for  the  most  part  with  their  surfaces  inclined  at  a considerable  angle 
to  the  horizon.  This  is  caused  by  a change  in  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  arising  from  the  abrading  action  of  the  waves. 


ixcLivm  ici!»SRa 

By  our  observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  it  is  evident 
that  these  ice-islands  can  be  little  cbangeil  by  the  melting  process 
before  they  reach  the  latitude  of  60°.  The  temperature  of  the  sea 
(as  observed  by  the  vessels  going  to  and  returning  from  the  south), 
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showeti  but  little  change  above  this  latitude,  and  no  doubt  it  was  at 
its  maximum,  as  it  was  then  the  height  of  the  summer  season. 

During  their  drift  to  the  northward,  reaching  lower  latitudes,  and 
as  their  distance  from  the  land  increases,  they  are  found  in  all  stages 
of  decay  ; some  forming  obelisks ; others  towers  and  Gothic  arches ; 
and  alt  more  or  less  perforated ; some  exhibit  lofty  columns,  with  a 
natural  bridge  resting  on  them  of  a lightness  and  beauty  incon- 
ceivable in  any  other  material.  The  annexed  xvooil-cut  and  the  tail- 
pieces of  the  chapters  arc  sketches  of  some  of  them. 


*1 


While  in  this  state  they  rarely  exhibit  any  signs  of  stratification, 
and  some  appear  to  be  formed  of  a soft  and  porous  ice;  others  are 
quite  blue ; others  again  show  a green  tint,  and  are  of  hard  flinty  ice. 
Large  ice-islands  are  seen  that  retain  their  tabular  tops  nearly  entire 
until  they  reach  a low  latitude,  when  their  dissolution  rapidly  ensues; 
whilst  some  have  lo.st  all  resemblance  to  their  original  formation,  and 
had  evidently  been  overturned.  The  process  of  actually  rending 
asunder  was  not  witnessed  by  any  of  the  vessels,  although  in  the 
Flying-Fish,  when  during  fogs  they  were  in  close  proximity  to  large 
ice-islands,  they  inferred  from  the  loud  crashing,  and  the  sudden 
splashing  of  the  sea  on  her,  that  such  occurrences  had  taken  place. 
As  the  bergs  gradually  become  worn  by  the  abrasion  of  the  sea,  they 
in  many  cases  form  large  overhanging  shelves,  about  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  water,  extending  out  ten  or  twelve  feet ; the  under  part 
of  this  projecting  mass  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a collection  of 
icicles  hanging  from  it.  The  temperature  of  the  water  when  among 
the  icebergs,  was  found  below  or  alxmt  the  freezing  point 

I have  before  spoken  of  the  boulders  embedded  in  the  icebergs. 
All  those  that  I had  an  opportunity  of  observing  apparently  formed  a 
part  of  the  nucleus,  and  were  surrounded  by  extremely  compact  ice, 
so  that  they  appear  to  be  connected  with  that  portion  of  the  ice  that 
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would  l>o  the  last  to  dissolve,  and  these  boulders  would  therefore  in 
all  probability  be  carried  to  the  farthest  extent  of  their  range  before 
they  were  let  loose  or  deposited. 

The  iee-islands,  on  Ijeing  detached  from  their  original  place  of 
formation  by  some  violent  storm,  are  conveyed  to  the  westward  by 
the  southca.st  winds  which  are  prevalent  here,  and  are  found,  the  first 
season  after  their  separation,  about  seventy  miles  north  of  the  barrier. 
This  wa.s  inferred  from  the  observations  of  Ixith  the  Vincennes  and 
Porpois*;,  the  greatest  number  having  been  found  about  that  distance 
from  the  barrier.  That  the.se  were  recently  detaehe*!  is  proven  by 
their  stratified  appearance;  while  those  at  a greater  distance  had 
lost  their  primitive  form,  were  much  worn,  and  showed  many 
more  signs  of  decay.  Near  the  extreme  point  of  the  barrier  visited, 
in  longitude  97°  E.,  latitude  62°  30'  S.,  and  where  it  begins  to 
trend  to  the  westward,  vast  collections  of  these  Islands  were  en- 
countered. From  this  {mint  they  must  pass  to  the  northward  during 
the  next  sea.son,  partly  influenced  by  the  current,  and  [tartly  scattered 
by  the  prevailing  winds,  until  they  reach  the  sixtieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, when  they  encounter  the  ea.stcrly  and  north-easterly  streams  that 
arc  known  to  prevail,  which  carry  them  rapiilly  to  the  north. 

Our  data  for  their  actual  drift,  though  not  altogether  positive,  are 
probably  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  will  go  far  towards  ascer- 
taining the  velocity  of  their  progress  to  lower  latitudes  ; our  observa- 
tions also  furnish  some  estimate  of  the  time  in  which  they  are 
formed.  On  our  way  south,  we  did  not  fall  in  with  ice-islands  until 
we  reached  latitude  61°  S.  The  Peacock  was  the  first  to  return, 
and  nearly  U[)on  the  track  by'  which  we  had  gone  south ; the  last 
seen  by  her  was  in  55°  S.  The  Vincennes,  on  her  return  fifty  days 
later,  saw  them  in  51°  S.  The  Porpoise,  about  the  same  time,  in 
53°  S.  The  observation  in  the  Vincennes  gives  a distance  of  ten 
degrees  of  latitude,  or  six  hundred  miles  to  be  pa-ssed  over  in  fifty 
days,  which  would  give  about  half  a mile  an  hour ; or,  taking  the 
Peacock’s  observations,  a more  rapid  rate  would  be  given,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  a mile.  Many  icebergs  were  met  in  the  latitude  of 
42°  S.,  by  outward-bound  shi{M)  to  Sydney,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber; the.se,  I learned,  were  much  worn,  and  showeii  lofty  pinnacles, 
exhibiting  no  apyiearance  of  having  ever  been  of  a tabular  form. 
These  no  doubt  are  such  as  were  detached  during  a former  sea.son, 
and  being  disengaged  from  the  barrier,  would  be  naturally,  early  the 
next  season,  drifted  by  the  easterly  current  as  well  as  the  westerly  wind. 
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and  would  pursue  the  direction  it  gives  them.  They  would  therefore 
be  driven  to  the  northeast  as  far  as  the  southwest  winds  prevail, 
and  when  these  veer  to  the  westward  would  receive  an  easterly 
direction;  it  is  where  these  winds  prevail  that  they  are  most  fre- 
quently found  by  the  outward-bound  vessels, — between  the  latitudes 
of  40°  and  50“  S. 

Respecting  the  period  of  lime  required  for  the  formation  of  these 
ice-islands,  much  light  cannot  lie  expected  to  be  thrown  on  the 
subject;  but  the  few  facts  derivetl  from  observations  lead  to  some 
conclusions.  Many  of  them  were  measured,  and  their  altitude  found 
to  be  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; eighty  distinct  stratifi- 
cations wore  counted  in  some  of  the  highest,  and  in  the  smallest  thirty, 
which  appeared  to  average  a little  more  than  two  feet  in  thickness. 
Supposing  the  average  fall  of  snow  in  these  high  latitudes  to  be  an 
inch  a day,  or  thirty  feet  a year,  the  largest  icebergs  would  take 
more  tlnm  thirty  years  to  form.  They  were  seen  by  us  in  all  the 
stages  of  their  growth,  and  all  bore  unequivocal  marks  of  the  same 
origin.  The  distance  from  the  land  at  which  they  were  forming, 
fully  satisfied  mo  that  their  fresh  water  could  only  be  derived  from 
the  snows,  &c. 

The  movement  of  the  ice  along  the  coast  is  entirely  to  the  west- 
ward, and  all  the  large  range  of  ice-islands  and  bergs  were  found  in 
that  direction,  while  the  eastern  portion  was  comparatively  free  from 
it.  A difference  was  found  in  the  [wsition  of  the  lloe-ice  by  the 
different  ve.ssela,  caused  rather  by  the  wind  than  by  the  tide.  When 
the  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  passed  the  opening  by  which  the  Pea- 
cock entered,  it  was  found  closed,  although  only  twenty-four  hours 
had  elapsed.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  ice  had  much  movement 
during  the  time  the  Peacock  was  beset  by  it,  and  the  bay  was  all  but 
closeil  when  she  effected  her  escape.  Another  instance  occurred, 
where  the  Porpoise,  in  about  the  longitude  of  130“  E.,  found  the  im- 
practicable barrier  a few  miles  further  south  than  the  Vincennes  did 
six  or  seven  days  after ; but  this  fact  is  not  to  be  received  as  warrant- 
ing any  general  conclusion,  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  southeast 
gales  during  the  intermisliate  time.  The  trials  for  currents  have,  for 
the  most  part,  showui  none  to  exist.  The  Porpoise,  it  is  true,  exi>e- 
rienced  some,  but  these  were  generally  after  a gale.  If  currents  do 
exist,  their  tendency  is  westward,  which  1 think  the  drift  of  the  ice 
would  clearly  prove.  The  difference  between  the  astronomic  positions 
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and  those  given  by  dead-reckoning,  was  of  no  avail  here  as  a test,* 
for  the  courses  of  the  vessels  among  the  ice  were  so  tortuous,  that 
the  latter  could  not  be  depended  upon. 

The  winds  which  prevail  from  the  southwest  to  the  southeast  occa- 
sionally bring  clear  weather,  internipted  by  flurries  of  snow;  the 
north  wind  is  light,  and  brings  thick  fc^s,  altcndoil  by  a rise  of 
temperature.  Extremes  of  weather  are  ex[ierienced  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  it  is  truly  a fickle  climate. 

The  evidence  that  an  extensive  continent  lies  within  the  icy 
barrier,  must  have  appeared  iu  the  account  of  ray  proceedings,  but 
will  be,  I think,  more  forcibly  exhibited  by  a comparison  with  the 
aspect  of  other  lands  in  the  same  southern  parallel.  Palmer’s  Land, 
for  instance,  which  is  in  like  manner  investcil  with  ice,  is  so  at  certain 
sea.sons  of  the  year  only,  while  at  others  it  is  quite  clear,  because 
strong  currents  prevail  there,  which  sweep  the  ice  ofi"  to  the  northeast. 
Along  the  .Antarctic  Continent  for  the  whole  distance  explored,  which 
is  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  no  open  strait  is  found.  The 
coast,  where  the  ice  permitted  approach,  was  found  enveloped  with  a 
perpendicular  barrier,  in  some  cases  unbroken  for  fifty  miles.  If 
there  were  only  a chain  of  islands,  the  outline  of  the  icc  would  un- 
doubteilly  be  of  another  form ; and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that 
so  long  a chain  could  extend  so  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  land  has  none  of  the  abriiptne.s.s  of  tcrinination  that  the  islands 
of  high  southern  latitudes  exhibit;  and  I am  satisfied  that  it  exists  in 
one  uninterrupted  line  of  coast,  from  llinggold’s  Knoll,  in  the  east,  to 
Enderby’s  Land,  in  the  west;  that  the  coast  (at  longitude  95°  E.) 
trends  to  the  north,  and  this  will  account  for  the  icy  barrier  existing, 
with  little  alteration,  where  it  was  seen  by  Cook  in  1773.  The  vast 
nuralMT  of  ice-islands  conclusively  points  out  that  there  is  some 
extensive  nucleus  which  retains  them  in  their  position ; for  I can  see 
no  reason  why  the  ice  should  not  be  disengagetl  from  islands,  if  they 
were  such,  as  happens  in  all  other  cases  in  like  latitudes.  The  for- 
mation of  the  coast  U different  from  what  would  probably  be  found 
near  islands,  soundings  being  obtained  in  comparatively  shoal  water; 
and  the  colour  of  the  water  also  indicates  that  it  is  nut  like  other 
southern  lands,  abrupt  and  precipitous.  This  cause  is  sufficient  to 


• Tliv  foci  of  there  hdng  no  northerly  current  alisig  this  extended  line  of  coast,  is  u 
strung  proof  in  my  miad  of  its  being  a coutiuent,  instead  of  a range  of  islands. 
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retain  the  huge  masses  of  ice,  by  their  being  attached  by  their  lower 
surfaces  instead  of  their  sides  only. 

M uch  inquiry  and  a strong  desire  has  been  evinced  by  geologists, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  these  ice-islands  travel,  the  boulders 
and  masses  of  earth  they  transixirt,  and  the  direction  they  take. 

From  my  own  oliservations,  and  the  information  I have  collected, 
there  appears  a great  difference  in  the  movements  of  these  vast 
masses;  in  some  years,  great  numbers  of  them  have  floated  north 
from  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  even  at  times  obstructed  the  navigation 
about  the  capes.  The  year  1932  was  remarkable  in  this  resjxsct; 
many  vessids  bound  round  Cape  Horn  from  the  Pacific,  were  obliged 
to  put  back  to  Chili,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  arising  from  ice ; 
while,  during  the  preceding  and  following  years,  little  or  none  was 
seen  : this  would  lead  to  the  belief,  that  great  changes  must  take 
place  in  the  higher  latitudes,  or  the  prevalence  of  some  cause  to 
detach  the  ice-islands  from  the  barrier  in  such  great  quantities  as  to 
cover  almost  the  entire  section  of  the  ocean,  south  of  the  latitude 
50“  S.  Taking  the  early  part  of  the  (southern)  spring,  as  the  time  of 
separation,  we  are  enabled  to  make  some  estimate  of  the  velocity  with 
which  they  move : many  masters  of  vessels  have  met  them,  some  six 
or  seven  hundred  milas  from  the  barrier,  from  sixty  to  eighty  days 
after  this  |ieriod,  which  will  give  a near  approximation  to  our  results 
heretofore  statesl. 

The  season  of  1939  and  '40  was  considered  as  an  ojien  one,  from 
the  large  masses  of  ice  that  wore  met  with  in  a low  latitude,  by 
vessels  that  arrived  from  Europe  at  Sydney:  many  of  them  were  seen 
as  far  north  as  latitude  42°  S. 

The  causes  that  prevail  to  detach  and  carry  them  north,  are 
difficult  to  assign.  I have  referred  to  the  most  probable  ones  that 
would  detach  them  from  the  parent  mass  in  their  formation.  Our 
fre<iuent  trials  of  currents,  as  has  been  stated,  did  not  give  us  the 
assurance  that  any  existixl ; but  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  they  do  prevail.  I should  not,  however,  look  to  a surfatie  cur- 
rent as  being  the  motive  jmwer  that  carries  these  immense  masses 
at  the  rate  they  move ; comparatively  speaking,  their  great  bulk  is 
below  tlie  iiifluence  of  any  surface  current,  and  the  rapid  drift  of 
these  masses  by  winds  is  still  more  improbable.  Therefore  I conceive 
we  must  look  to  an  under  current  as  their  great  propeller.  In  one  trial 
of  the  deep-sea  thermometer,  we  found  the  temperature  lieneath  four 
degrees  warmer  than  the  surface.  Off  Cape  Horn  the  under  tem{>era- 
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ture  was  found  as  cold  as  amon"  the  ice  itself ; repeated  experiments 
have  shown  the  same  to  occur  in  the  Arctic  regions.  F rom  this  I would 
draw  the  conclusion  that  changes  are  going  on,  and  it  appears  to  me 
to  lie  very  rea-sonable  to  supiKise,  that  at  periods  currents  to  and  from 
the  {wles  should  at  times  exist;  it  is  true,  we  most  generally  find  the 
latter  to  prevail,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  facts  extends,  but  wo  have 
not  sufliuieut  information  yet  to  decide  that  there  is  not  a reflow 
towards  the  pole ; the  very  circumstance  of  the  current  setting  from 
the  higher  latitudes,  would  seem  a gixxl  argument  that  there  must  lie 
some  counter-current  to  maintain  the  level  of  the  waters.  These 
raasse'^,  then,  are  mast  probably  carried  away  in  the  seasons  when 
the  polar  streams  are  the  strongest,  and  are  borne  along  by  them  at 
the  velocity  with  which  they  move : tliat  th<^  do  not  occur  annually 
may  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  ice-islands  in  the  lower  latitudes ; 
and  that  it  is  not  from  the  scarcity  of  them,  those  who  shared  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Antarctic  cruise,  will,  1 have  little  doubt,  be  ready  to  testify ; 
for,  although  great  numbers  of  them  studded  the  ocean  that  year,  yet 
the  narrative  shows  that  vast  numbers  of  them  were  left. 

The  spiM'ific  gravitj'  of  the  ice  varies  very  much,  as  might  naturally 
be  exjiectcd ; for  while  some  of  it  is  porous  and  of  a snowy  texture, 
other  islands  are  in  great  part  composed  of  a compact  blue  flinty  ice. 
This  ditfercnce  is  occasioned  by  the  latter  becoming  satnratesl  with 
water,  which  aftcrwanls  freezes. 

On  the  ice  there  was  usually  a covering  of  about  two  feet  of  snow, 
which  in  places  had  u|>un  it  a crust  of  ice  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a man.  Those  ice-islands,  which  after  having 
been  once  seen  were  again  pas-sed  through  immediately  after  a gale, 
were  observed  to  be  changed  in  appearance;  but  though  for  forty- 
eight  hours  a severe  storm  had  been  experienced,  they  had  not 
undergone  so  great  a transformation  as  not  to  lie  recognised.  They 
also  apiKiarctl  to  have  shifted  their  jiosition  with  regard  to  one 
another,  tliidr  former  bias  and  trendings  being  broken  up. 

During  our  stay  on  the  icy  coast,  1 saw  nothing  of  what  is  termed 
(lack-ice, — that  is,  pieces  forced  one  ujkiu  the  other  by  the  action  of 
the  sea  or  currents. 

On  tho21stthe  weather  became  unsettled,  with  light  westerly  winds, 
and  we  made  but  little  progress  to  the  wcstwanl.  The  barrier,  at  G 
p.  M.,  was  seen  trending  to  the  westward.  In  conseejuence  of  indica- 
tions that  threatened  bad  weather,  I deemed  it  n.sele.ss  risk  to  remain  in 
the  proximity  of  .so  many  ice-i.slands,  and  a strong  breeze,  with  squally 
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weather,  harin"  already  set  in,  I took  advantage  of  it,  feeling  satisfied 
that  our  farther  continuance  in  this  icy  region  would  not  only  be 
attended  with  peril  to  the  ship,  but  would  cause  a waste  of  the  time 
which  was  demanded  by  my  other  duties;  and  having  nearly  three 
thousand  miles  to  sail  to  our  next  port  (Bay  of  Islands),  I made  up 
my  mind  to  turn  the  head  of  the  vessel  northward. 

I therefore  had  the  officers  and  crew  called  aft,  thanked  them  all 
for  their  exertions  and  good  conduct  during  the  trying  scenes  they 
had  gone  through,  congratulated  them  on  the  success  that  had  at- 
tended us,  and  informed  them  that  I had  determined  to  bear  up  and 
return  north. 

Having  only  twenty-five  days'  full  allowance  of  water,  I ordered  its 
issue  to  be  reduced  to  half  allowance. 

I have  seldom  seen  so  many  happy  faces,  or  such  rejoicings,  as  the 
announcement  of  my  intention  to  return  produced.  But  although 
the  crew  were  delighted  at  the  termination  of  this  dangerous  cruise, 
not  a word  of  impatience  or  discontent  had  been  heard  during  its 
continuance.  Neither  had  there  been  occasion  for  punishment ; and 
1 could  not  but  be  thankful  to  have  lieon  enabled  to  conduct  the  ship 
through  so  difficult  and  dangerous  a navigation  without  a single 
accident,  with  a crew  in  as  good,  if  not  in  better  condition  than  when 
we  first  reached  the  icy  barrier.  For  myself,  I indeed  felt  worse  for 
the  fatigues  and  anxieties  I had  undergone ; but  I was  able  to  attend 
to  all  my  duties,  and  considered  myself  amply  repaid  for  my  im- 
paired health  by  the  important  discoveries  we  had  made,  and  the 
success  that  had  attended  our  exertions. 

I shall  now  leave  the  Vincennes  to  pursue  her  route  northward, 
and  return  to  the  Porpoise,  the  result  of  whose  proceedings  will  be 
detailed  in  the  following  chapter. 
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i:  0 N T E N T S. 

PHUCEEDIMJS  OP  THE  PORPOISE  FROM  TIIE  TWENTY-SECOND  TO  THE  THIRTIETH  OF 
JANCARV  — FRENCH  SQUADRON  SEEN  - ITS  COMMANDER  REFCSf-S  TO  SPF.AK  THE 
roRPOISC_PRm:KKD!.N(;S  CPTOTIIE  third  ok  KEBRCAUV-OAI.E-FCRTliEU  PROCEED- 
INGS TO  THE  TWEUTH  OF  FEBRfARY- SPECIMENS  OF  RO(’K  OirTAINED- WiaSTERN 
LIMIT  OF  HER  CRUISE  - lOTn’RX  TO  THE  EAITTWARD  - PORI*0ISE  STANDS  TO  THE 
KORl*HWAHD  — AUCKL.A.ND  ISI^NDS— PORPOISE  ARfUVf-21  AT  THE  BAY  OF  ISLANDS  — 
CRUISE  OF  THE  FLYING-FISH— LANDING  AT  MAajUARIES  ISLAND  — PROCEEDINGS  Of 
THB  FLYING-nSH  UP  TO  THE  FOURTH  0^^  FEBRUARY-STATE  OF  HER  CREW— TIIFJK 
LETTER  TO  LIEUTENANT  PINKNEY  — HE  HFJ30LVES  TO  RETURN  — ARRIVAL  OF  THE 
FLYING-FISH  AT  THE  BAY  OF*  ISIwlNDS— EVENTS  DURING  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  VIN- 
CENNES— aiE  FAH.S  TO  REACH  VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND-ARRIVAL  OF  THE  VINCENNES  AT 
8YDNEY-PEACOCK  FOUNDTIIERE— RCTURN  OFTHE  PEACOCK  FROM  THE  ICY  BAHRJER- 
SHE  MAKES  MACQUARIE'S  ISLAND-SUE  ARRIVES  AT  SYDNEY-STATE  OF  TIIE  PEACOCK 
— llOSlTrAUriES  RFX'EIVED  at  SYDNEY. 
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■\.\TARCT1C  CRUISE  — CONTINUED. 

1840. 

On  the  22<J  January,  the  Porpoise  lost  sight  of  the  Peacock,  and 
continued  beating  to  the  southwest.  The  weiither  teas  extremely 
cold;  some  shrimps  were  caught;  sea-water  fro/e  on  being  a few 
minutes  in  the  bucket  on  deck.  The  water  at  3 p.  M.  was  much  dis- 
coloured ; got  a C4tst  of  the  lead  with  two  hundred  fathoms : no 
bottom ; found  the  current  aouth-bv-east  three-fourths  of  a mile  per 
hour.  At  4“  30”,  pas.s<!d  largo  icebergs,  one  of  which  ha<l  several 
dark  horizontal  veins,  apparently  of  earth,  through  it ; large  quantities 
of  floe  and  drift-ice  to  the  southward ; the  sea  very  smooth.  A report 
of  high  land  was  made  this  morning ; indcetl  every  thing  indicated 
the  proximity  of  land.  The  number  of  seals,  w'hales,  [lenguins, 
shrimps,  &c.,  had  very  much  increased.  The  pure  white  pigeons 
were  also  seen  in  numbers. 

2.3d.  Countless  icebergs  in  sight ; the  sea  quite  smooth ; not  the 
slightest  motion  perceptible.  At  meridian,  they  were  in  latitude 
06°  44'  S.,  longitude  1.61°  24'  E.,  and  close  to  the  barrier,  which 
apjieared  quite  iinjtenetrablc,  a.s  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  aloft, 
to  the  north-northwest  and  north-northeast,  with  numberless  iraincnse 
ice-i.slands  entanglctl  and  enclosed  in  it  in  all  directions.  The  posi- 
tion they  occupiwl  seemed  an  inlet  of  elliptical  shape,  with  an 
opening  to  the  north.  It  was  needless  to  count  the  many  scattering 
islands  of  ice  distinct  from  the  vast  chain ; intermingled  with  field- 
ice,  they  studded  the  gulf  like  so  many  islands,  of  various  shajsis  and 
dimensions.  At  2“  2,6”,  a s.ail  was  discovered  on  the  lee  bow ; kept 
oil’  to  communicate,  supposing  it  to  be  the  Vincennes  or  Peacock. 
At  2*  30”,  the  Peacock  was  made  out  on  the  southern  board,  showing 
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no  disposition  to  communicate;  showed  our  colours,  and  hauled  to 
the  westward. 

24th.  The  day  was  remarkably  fine,  such  as  is  seldom  experienced 
in  this  region.  The  water  appeared  much  discoloured  and  of  a dirty 
olive-green  colour.  At  meridian,  they  again  made  the  field-ice,  and 
tacketl  to  the  northward,  passing  through  large  quantities  of  ice- 
islands,  weather  looking  bad,  with  occasional  light  snow-«torm.s. 

25th.  Part  of  this  day  was  clear  and  pleasant,  though  snow  fell  at 
intervals;  the  field-ice  was  in  sight  several  times,  and  many  ice- 
islands  of  grcikt  size  and  beauty.  Penguins  were  swimming  round, 
and  also  several  shoals  of  black-fish;  a black  albatross  was  shot; 
towards  night  the  weather  Iwcame  very  thick ; they  were  in  longitude 
150°  E.,  latitude  65°  56'  S. 

26th.  Fresh  winds  blowing  from  the  eastward;  during  the  first  few 
hours,  a thick  snow’-storm ; at  4 a.  m.  it  cleared ; at  six  o’clock  marie 
a sail ; the  strange  sail  firerl  a giin  and  made  signal,  when  we  bore 
down  and  spoke  her;  she  proved  to  lie  the  Vincennes;  compared 
chronometers,  and  received  rate ; bore  otf  to  the  westwartl  under  all 
sail;  found  the  drift  and  lloe-ice  very  thick,  and  were  wdth  great 
difficulty  enabled  to  navigate  through  it;  wind  fresh,  with  a long 
swell  from  the  .southwest ; at  5‘  60“,  the  ice  increasing  in  quantity, 
found  it  was  necessary  to  haul  off.  Lost  sight  of  the  Vincennes; 
weather  very  threatening.  The  course  during  the  day  proved  a very 
tortuous  one;  many  penguins  resting  on  the  ice;  their  gait  is  an 
awkward  kind  of  stmt. 

Received  orders  Uwlay  by  signal  to  meet  the  Vincennes  along  the 
icy  barrier  lietween  tlie  20th  an<l  2Sth  of  next  month. 

27th.  This  day  proved  clear  and  cold;  wind  from  the  southwest; 
ice  forming  rapidly  on  the  vessel ; at  meridian,  lost  sight  of  the 
Vincennes;  very  many  ice-islands  in  sight;  latitude  65°  41'  S., 
longitude  142°  :ll'  E.  On  this  day,  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ring- 
gold  determined  with  the  fair  wind  to  pa.ss  to  the  extreme  limit  of  his 
orders,  longitude  105°  E. ; being  of  opinion  he  would  thereby  save 
time,  and  be  etiabled  more  effectually  to  examine  the  barrier  with 
what  ho  thought  would  lie  found  the  prevailing  wind,  viz. ; that  from 
the  westward ; in  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken. 

The  28th  set  in  with  a light  breeze  from  eiust-northeast ; made  all 
sail;  at  5 a.  m.,  wind  increasing  rapidly,  snow  falling  fast,  and 
weather  becoming  thick;  at  six  o’clock,  made  the  Hoe  and  drift-ice; 
shortenwl  sail,  and  hauled  off  to  the  northwest,  it  becoming  so  thick 
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as  to  render  any  advance  unsafe ; until  meridian,  very  strong  vvimls 
from  the  eastward,  the  brig  under  closti-reefed  topsails ; at  2 p.  M. 
found  it  difllcult  and  haKardous  to  proeeetl,  jiassing  within  a short 
distance  of  ice-islands,  and  just  seeing  them  dimly  through  the 
obscurity ; at  three,  the  brig  was  hove-to,  and  Lieutenant-Com- 
mandant Hinggold  says,  in  reference  to  their  situation — 

“ I felt  great  anxiety  to  proceed,  but  the  course  was  so  perilous, 
the  extent  and  trend  of  the  barrier  so  uncertain,  I could  not  reconcile 
it  with  prudence  to  advance.  The  frequent  falling  in  with  fields  of 
drift-ice,  the  numerous  and  often  closely-grouped  chains  of  icebergs, 
were  sufficient  to  point  out  discretion.  The  long-extended  bstrrier 
wa.s  encountered  in  latitude  65°  OS'  S. ; at  twelve  to-day  our  position 
w!is  65°  16'  S. ; it  is  easy  to  [lerceive  the  possibility  of  a trend 
northerly  again,  which  would  have  placed  us  in  a large  and  dan- 
gerous gulf,  with  a heavy  gale  blowing  directly  on,  without  a ho[>e  of 
esca[)e. 

“At  6 p.  M.,  blowing  very  heavy;  the  snow'  falling  rendered  vision 
beyond  a few  yards  impossible ; 1 have  seldom  exiicricnccd  a heavier 
blow,  and  towards  the  conclusion  the  squalls  were  severe  and 
frequent.” 

The  Itarometer  at  3 a.  m.,  stood  at  'iS-gOO  in.,  the  lowest  point  it 
reached  during  the.  gale.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  26°. 

The  severe  gale  continued  during  the  29th,  with  a heavy  sea,  and 
snow  falling  thickly ; at  8 a.  >i.  the  gale  abated,  and  the  clouds  broke 
away ; through  the  day  the  sun  occasionally  out ; the  weather  ap- 
pcarctl  unsettled ; the  sun  set  red  and  fiery ; the  latitude  was  observed 
64°  46'  S.,  longitude  137°  16'  E. 

On  the  30th  they  stood  again  to  the  southwest;  at  2 a.  m.  they 
made  the  barrier  of  field-ice,  extending  from  southeiist  to  west,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  baul  more  to  the  northwest ; the  weather  be- 
coming thick  with  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  at  four  o’clock,  the  wind 
increasing,  com[>elled  them  to  shorten  sail ; at  7"  30“  the  ice  in  fields 
was  discovered  close  aboard,  heading  west;  at  this  time  hauled  imme- 
diately on  a wind  to  the  northeast,  and  soon  passed  out  of  sight  of  the 
ice  and  out  of  danger ; during  the  day  blowing  a gale  of  wind,  and 
very  heavy  sea  running,  passing  occasional  ice-islands ; at  meridian, 
being  clear  of  the  barrier,  the  brig  was  hove-to  under  storm-sails,  to 
await  the  clearing  of  the  weather.  In  the  afternoon  the  weather 
showed  signs  of  clearing ; the  sun  coming  out,  again  made  sail  to 
approach  the  barrier;  no  ice  in  sight;  great  numbers  of  black  [Kitrcls 
about. 
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At  4 p.  M.  discovercfl  a ship  ahead,  and  shortly  after  another  was 
made,  both  standing  to  the  northward ; the  brig  hauleii  up  to  the  north- 
west. intending  to  cut  them  off  and  speak  them,  sup[)osing  them  to  be 
the  Vincennes  and  the  Peacock ; shortly  afterwards  they  were  seen  to 
be  strangers,  being  smaller  ships  than  our  own ; at  4“  30"  the  Porpoise 
hoistetl  her  colours.  Knowing  that  an  English  sfiuadron  under 
Capbiin  Ross  was  exjtected  in  these  seas,  Lieutenant-Commandant 
Ringgold  look  them  for  his  ships,  and  was,  as  he  says,  “ preparing 
to  cheer  the  discoverer  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole.” 

“ At  4‘  50",  being  within  a mile  and  a half,  the  strangers  showetl 
French  colours : the  leeward  and  slernmost  displayed  a broad  pen- 
nant; concluded  now  that  they  must  be  the  French  discovery  ships 
under  Captain  D’Urville,  on  a similar  service  with  ourselves ; desirous 
of  speaking  and  exchanging  the  u.sual  and  customary  compliments 
incidental  to  naval  life,  I closed  with  the  strangers,  desiring  to  pa.ss 
within  hail  under  the  flag-ship’s  stern.  While  gaining  fast,  and 
being  within  musket-shot,  iny  intentions  too  evident  to  excite  a 
doubt,  so  far  from  any  reciprocity  being  evinced,  I saw  with  surprise 
sail  making  by  boartling  the  main  tack  on  board  the  flag-ship. 
Without  a moment’s  delay,  I hauled  down  my  colours  and  bore  up  on 
my  course  before  the  wind.” 

It  is  with  regret  that  I mention  the  above  transaction,  and  it  cannot 
but  excite  the  sur|)rise  of  all  that  such  a cold  repulse  should  have 
come  from  a F rcnch  commander,  when  the  officers  of  that  nation  are 
usually  so  di.stinguished  for  their  [ioliteues.s  and  attention.  It  was 
with  no  small  excitement  I heard  the  report  of  it, — that  the  vessels  of 
two  friendly  powers,  alike  engaged  upon  an  arduous  and  harjirdous 
service,  in  so  remote  a region,  surrounded  with  every  danger  naviga- 
tors could  be  liable  to,  should  meet  and  pas,s  without  even  the 
exchange  of  common  civilities,  and  exhibit  none  of  the  kind  feelings 
that  the  situation  would  naturally  awaken  ; — how  could  the  French 
commander  know  that  the  brig  was  not  in  distress  or  in  want  of  assist- 
ance? Byrefusing  to  allow  any  communication  with  him,  he  not 
only  committed  a wanton  violation  of  ail  proper  feeling,  but  a breach 
of  the  courtesy  due  from  one  nation  to  another.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  could  have  prompted  him  to  such  a course. 

At  6 p.  Ji.  the  weather  again  was  thick,  with  the  wind  south- 
easterly ; iield-icc  again  in  sight ; it  commenced  snowing,  and  the 
French  ships  were  lost  sight  of.  At  8 p.  M.,  they  pas.sed  in  sight  of 
large  fields  of  ice  and  ictvislands ; at  10''  30",  the  snow  falling  so  dense 
and  the  weather  so  thick,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  brig’s 
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length  in  any  direction;  she  was  hove-to,  to  await  a change  of 
weather. 

The  beginning  of  the  31st  the  gale  continued;  at  7 A.  M.  mode- 
rating, they  again  made  sail  to  the  westward ; in  half  an  hour 
discovered  a high  barrier  of  ice  to  the  northw'ani,  with  ice-islands 
to  the  southward;  at  10  a.  m.  they  found  themselves  in  a great  inlet 
formed  by  vast  fields  of  ice,  which  they  had  entered  twelve  hours 
previously;  the  only  opening  appearing  to  the  eastward,  they  were 
compelled  to  retrace  their  stejis,  which  they  eflected  at  8 p.  M., 
passing  some  ice-islands  which  they  recognised  as  having  been  seen 
the  evening  before.  They  now  found  themselves  out  of  this  dan- 
gerous position,  and,  pas.sing  the  point,  kept  away  to  the  westward. 
Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  j\idge<l  it  prudent  to  heave-to 
during  the  night,  on  account  of  the  darkness. 

February  1st.  The  immense  perpendicular  harrier  encountered  yes- 
terday was  now  in  sight,  trending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the 
westward ; it  was  of  tabular  form,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height,  of  solid  compact  ice,  resembling 
a long  line  of  coast;  wind  moderate  from  the  southea-st, — a brilliant 
blink  extending  along  and  elevated  above  the  barrier.  At  -1  p.  M., 
they  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  barrier,  and  found  it  trending  off  to 
the  southward,  seeming  as  if  numbers  of  icebergs  hatl  been  broken 
from  the  Imrricr  by  some  mighty  force,  exceeding  in  numbers  any 
thing  that  harl  yet  been  seen,  and  extending  as  far  south  as  could  be 
distinguished,  interspersed  with  much  drift  and  floe-ice.  On  the 
southern  horizon  sixty-four  ice-islands  were  counted,  exclusive  of 
many  near  them,  and  those  that  were  not  distinguishable  from  the 
barrier. 

The  current  was  tried  here,  and  found  setting  southeast  nearly  a 
mile  an  hour.  Pigeons  around  in  numbers,  also  whales  and  large 
flocks  of  penguins. 

The  nights  now  evidently  lengthened,  thus  adding  to  the  cares  and 
anxieties  attendant  on  this  navigation.  It  was  fortunate  that  the 
prevailing  winds  were  from  the  southeast  and  southwest,  or  coming 
off  the  ice.  If  they  had  blown  from  the  northward,  they  would 
have  been  attended  with  danger,  and  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
vessel. 

2d.  At  meridian,  in  longitude  ISO®  36'  E.,  and  latitude  65°  24'  S. 
They  were  prevented  from  proceeding  farther  to  the  southward  by 
the  impenetrable  icy  barrier.  At  this  time  they  had  one  hundred 
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large  ice-Ulands  in  sight,  without  counting  any  of  the  smaller  bergs, 
which  were  innumerable;  saw  great  numbers  of  penguins  and  some 
seals  (Phoca  proboscidte).  The  current  was  tried  here,  and  found 
setting  as  yesterday,  and  at  the  same  rate. 

At  8 p.  M.,  were  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  northward,  the 
weather  becoming  thick,  with  light  snow.  At  eleven,  constant  and 
thick  snow-storm,  and  unable  to  see  any  distance;  the  gale  con- 
tinuing, lay-to  under  a close-reefed  main-topsail.  The  vignette,  from 
a sketch  by  Mr.  Totten,  will  give  some  idea  of  her  situation. 


3d.  A gale  from  southeast,  heavy  sea  rising;  occasionally  passing 
ice-islands  and  field-ice.  The  gale  continued  throughout  the  day, 
but  moderated  towards  midnight;  the  sea  was  heavy,  the  weather 
thick,  and  the  brig  completely  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  The 
barometer  fell  to  28  040  in.  Temperature  of  the  air  32°. 

4th.  Although  the  wind  was  moderate,  yet  it  was  so  thick  and 
fuggy  as  to  preclude  bearing  up.  Towards  meridian  it  cleared 
sufficiently  for  them  to  bear  up  and  continue  tiieir  examinations. 
To-day  the  current  was  found  west-northwest,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  per  hour. 

On  the  6th  they  had  a beautiful  day, — no  climate  or  region, 
Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  remarks,  could  have  produced 
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a finer : this  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  drying  every 
thing  and  ventilating  the  vessel,  which  was  much  required ; standing 
to  the  northward,  in  order  to  make  a long  board  to  the  westward ; the 
longitude  127“  08'  E.,  latitude  63“  22'  S. ; few  ice-islands  in  sight, 
and  those  appeared  much  worn,  showing  marks  of  rapid  decay,  with 
isolated  pieces, — some  standing  erect,  while  others  were  inclined,  re- 
sembling fragments  of  columns  and  broken  arches.  This  night  there 
was  a brilliant  display  of  the  aurora  australis : at  eleven  o'clock  there 
was  perceived  in  the  northern  horizon  a luminous  arched  cloud,  at 
16“  of  altitude,  extending  from  northwest  to  northeast;  the  stars 
were  partially  obscured  in  the  direction  of  the  clouds;  the  pale 
flashes  or  coruscations  vanishing  ver)’  suddenly,  were  succeeded  by 
spiral  columns  or  streamers,  converging  with  groat  velocity  towards 
the  zenith ; brilliant  flashes  would  again  issue  forth  from  the  remote 
parts  of  the  cloud,  succeeded  in  quick  succession  by  perpendicular 
rays  emanating  from  the  cloud,  having  the  shape  of  a rounded 
column  or  basaltic-shaped  cylinder,  which  in  contrast  with  the  dark 
cloud  showed  in  broad  relief.  As  the  cloud  seemerl  to  rise,  the  scene 
became  a roost  interesting  one,  from  the  varied  and  oil-changing 
coruscation* : finally  the  arc  assumed  a contracted  and  elli'j^tical  form, 
vivid  streamers  bursting  forth  as  if  .(?tStn,a  corona,  ctmaerging  all 
towards  the  zenitli,  until  they  were  lost  in  the  coming  day.  ^'fhe 
magnetic  needle  did  not  show  any  distarbance.  'Phe  barometer  stood 
stationary  during  its  continuance.  The  ^mpicsometer  indicated  a 
slight  fall.  At  the  timeAhcrc  was  no  wind;  the  stars  were  brilliant, 
and  all  visible. 

6th.  During  this  day  they  had  light  winds ; pursued  their  course 
to  the  westward ; wind  from  the  southward.  In  the  afternoon  they 
had  light  flurries  of  snow,  and  at  times  hail ; the  sea  perfectly  smooth, 
and  few  icebergs  in  sight.  Longitude  125°  32'  £.,  latitude  63° 
34'  S. 

During  the  7th,  the  winds  variable ; at  eight  tacked  to  the  south- 
ward, in  order  to  close  in  with  the  barrier ; the  wind  again  hauling, 
tacked ; the  number  of  icebergs  increasing ; all  those  seen  for  the  few 
days  past  have  appeared  variously  shaped,  much  worn  and  fractured, 
some  evidently  overlurnetl,  and  immense  arches  or  caves  washed  in 
them ; they  were  totally  distinct  from  those  seen  to-day. 

Bth.  A brisk  breeze  from  the  southward,  which  carried  them  on 
rapidly  to  the  westward.  At  meridian,  discovered  compact  fields  of 
ice,  with  many  stupendous  ice-islands  enclosed  within  it;  the  ice 
appeared  more  broken  than  any  hitherto  seen,  with  many  fragments 
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of  icobcrgs  resembling  spires  and  broken  columns.  Altered  their 
course  to  clear  the  barrier,  and  by  two  o’clock  they  had  extricated 
themselves.  Penguins,  whales,  brown  pigeons,  and  the  black  alba- 
tross, were  seen  near  the  barrier.  In  the  afternoon  the  snow  fell  in 
beautiful  shining  spicuhe,  resembling  stars,  usually  of  six,  but  some- 
times of  twelve  points : they  varitnl  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  barrier  was  occasionally  seen,  and  the  ice-islands  began  again 
to  assume  a tabular  form ; towanis  the  close  of  the  day,  very  many 
whales,  penguins,  &.C.,  seen.  I,ongitnde  1 1<>°  E.,  latitude  64“  01'  S. 

On  the  9th,  fresh  brrexes  from  the  southeast ; at  10  a.  m.  made  the 
barrier  again,  the  weather  iHiiug  favourable ; at  4 p.  M.  standing  along 
the  barrier,  through  drift-ico,  with  countless  icebergs  in  sight;  good 
observations  were  obtained,  itlacing  them  in  longitude  112“  41'  E., 
and  latitude  64“  55'  S.  At  10  p.  m.,  some  few  appearances  of  the 
aurora  australis  in  the  northern  sky,  light  coruscations  streaming 
upwards,  but  quite  faint,  and  only  for  a very  short  period ; many  stars 
and  several  constellations  were  traced  without  difficulty.  The  sea 
was  smooth  ; lowered  a Ixiat  to  try  the  etirrent,  but  found  none.  The 
dip  W iis  93“  30'. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lOth  the  weather  cleared  off,  and  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  ventilating  the  ve.s.sel;  closed  in  with  the  field-ice 
for  the  purpo.sr:  of  obtaining  a supply  of  water,  and  the  boats  were 
despatched  to  take  in  ice;  the  longitude  was  found  to  be  110“  34'  E., 
latitude  65“  12'  S. ; the  field-ice  here  was  found  to  be  interspersed 
with  many  large  ice-islands  and  l>ergs.  At  five  o'clock  the  boats 
returned  with  ice.  The  current  was  found  to  be  setting  north-north- 
east, five  fathoms  an  hour;  the  weather  continued  clear  and  healthful; 
made  the  field-ice  ahead  and  on  the  lee  bow  ; shortly  after,  clearal  it. 
The  twilight  in  the  southern  horixon  presented  a beautiful  apiiearance, 
a bright  salmon  colour  radiating  from  the  sun,  throwing  its  tints  over 
the  whole  sky,  tinging  the  few  cirro-.slralus  clouds  that  were  in  the 
northern  quarter,  and  giving  a soft  colour  to  the  immense,  ice-islands 
that  were  slumbering  along  the  barrier,  and  aiding  to  lend  to  the  scene 
its  peculiar  character  of  silence,  solitude,  and  desolation. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  pleasant  on  the  11th,  w ith  a light  wind 
from  the  southeast ; many  penguins  and  whales  were  seen.  The 
icebergs  were  numerous,  and  .some  of  great  beauty,  with  almost 
regularly  turned  arches,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  aijua-marine  tints. 
Longituile  was  106“  10'  E.,  latitude  65“  28'  S. 

During  the  morning  of  the  12th,  running  along  high  broken  fields 
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of  ice,  with  a light  breeze  from  the  southward ; weather  overcast ; 
discovered  a large  piece  of  ice  of  a dark  brown  colour  floating  by, 
resembling  a piece  of  dead  coral ; lay-to,  and  sent  a loat  to  bring  it 
alongside;  obtaintHl  from  it  several  pieces  of  granite  and  red  clay, 
which  were  frozen  in ; the  ice  was  extremely  hard  and  compact, 
composisl  of  alternate  layers  of  ice  and  snow;  the  strata  of  snow  were 
filled  with  sand.  'I'he  icebergs  near  at  the  time  prestmleel  signs  of 
having  been  detached  from  land,  being  discoloured  by  sand  and  mud 
A number  of  white  procellaria  were  obtained.  The  ice-islands  again 
appeared  in  great  numbers.  At  3 p.  m.,  hauled  up,  steering  westerly 
into  a very  deep  inlet  or  gulf,  formed  hy  extensive  fields  of  ice, 
Ijelieving  from  the  indications  of  the  morning  that  land  could  not  be 
far  off.  In  approaching  the  head  of  this  inlet,  several  iceliergs  had  the 
appearance  of  Iwing  in  contact  with  the  land,  having  a-ssumed  a dark 
colour  from  the  clay  and  sand  blown  upon  them ; the  whole  group 
around  seemed  as  if  in  the  vicinage  of  land.  Sounded  with  two 
bumired  fathoms : no  bottom  ; also  tried  the  current,  but  found  none. 
Towanls  night,  it  becoming  thick  with  snow,  they  continued  under 
snug  sail,  intending  to  examine  more  closely  the  barrier  and  inlets  in 
the  morning. 

13th.  .\t  3 A.  .M.  they  again  made  sail  to  the  westward,  with  wind 
from  the  ea.st;  at  six  o’clock  they  had  snow-squalls,  rendering  it 
unsafe  to  proceed,  and  imixissible  to  make  any  discovery.  A few 
hours  afterwards  the  weather  cleared  a little;  made  sail  again  to  the 
northwest.  At  meridian  overcast,  with  a still’  southeast  breezo;  at 
1*  30",  approached  to  within  pistol-shot  of  the  barrier,  observing 
much  of  the  dark  dirty  ice  interspersed  with  the  field-ice ; kept  along 
it  very'  closely,  tracing  the  barrier  northerly ; observed  a largo  black 
object  on  tbe  ice;  shortcncrl  sail,  and  despatched  a boat:  it  proved  to 
be  a large  mass  of  black,  red,  and  mixed-coloured  earth,  resting  ujwn 
a base  of  snow  and  ice,  situated  some  fifty  yards  Itack  from  the 
margin  of  the  ficld-icc,  and  w:ia  found  to  be  red  earth,  mixed  with 
granite  and  sandstone.  Penguins  were  also  procured  alive.  At  3 
p.  M.,  they  again  followed  the  trend  of  the  ice  in  a northwesterly 
direction : a va.st  field,  of  uninterrupted  extent,  seemed  moving 
along  to  tlic  westward,  the  large  icebergs  containing  dark  and  dis- 
coloured masses,  with  frequent  strata  of  the  same  description.  They 
were  still  at  a hwis  to  account  for  these  fre<iucHt  signs  of  land : dis- 
coloured pieces  of  ice  seemed  mingled  with  the  general  mass ; they 
were  often  seen  along  its  margin,  and  appeared  as  though  the 
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icebergs  had  Ijccn  turned  over,  presenting  collections  iis  if  from  the 
Iwttom.  Great  numbers  of  sperm  whales  were  seen  this  day.  At 
9 p.  M.  they  pas.sed  out  northwardly,  with  a light  breeze  and  smooth 
sea,  through  an  extensive  chain  of  icebergs,  which  seemed  groui>ed 
off  the  western  [wint  of  the  barrier:  ui>wards  of  one  hundred  of 
them  were  emmted,  several  of  which  were  very  much  discoloured. 
The  sunset  was  brilliant,  bright  crimson  tints  illuminating  the  ice- 
bergs, and  producing  a lx:autiful  effect. 

On  the  14th,  Ideutcnant-Commandant  Ringgold,  having  passed  a 
few  degrees  beyond  his  instructions,  that  is,  having  rcaclusl  longitude 
100°  K.,  and  latitude  04°  15'  S.,  now  commeneeil  his  return,  in  order 
to  examine  those  places  in  the  barrier  which  he  had  been  prevented 
from  doing  on  his  way  we.st. 

15th.  Continued  their  course  to  the  ca-stward.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mandant Ringgold  frei|uently  refers  to  the  happy  and  cheerful 
condition  of  his  crew,  and  their  freedom  from  all  di.sease. 

On  the  16th  and  17lh,  they  were  employed  in  getting  to  the  east- 
ward, passing  matiy  wtirn  and  shattered  bergs.  On  the.  evening  of 
the  latter  day,  thej'  had  another  exhibition  of  the  aurora  australis, 
extending  from  north-northwest  to  east : it  was  of  a light  straw-colour, 
but  very  indistinct;  the  luminous  bank  was  at  an  elevation  of  30°. 
The  light  in  the  northwest  was  most  distinct,  radiating  from  a nucleus 
above  the  horizon  towards  the  zenith,  where  it  formed  a beautiful 
halo.  It  was  not  of  lung  duration.  Many  ice-islands  and  bergs  in 
sight : upwards  of  two  hundred ; nearly  all  of  a tabular  fonn, — the 
sides  of  many  of  them  beautifully  excavated  by  the  waves,  presenting 
innumerable  Gothic  arches,  extending  often  to  a considerable  di.stunce 
into  the  botly  of  the  ice. 

Their  position  on  the  18th  was  in  longitude  114°  17'  E.,  latitude 
62°  37'  S.  Flocks  of  black  birds  were  very  numerous,  but  not  near 
enough  to  be  taken. 

On  the  19th  and  30th,  proceeding  to  the  ea.stward.  On  the  20th, 
they  had  but  few  ice-islands  in  sight,  although  they  were  seventy 
miles  further  south  than  on  the  18th,  when  the  largest  number  ever 
seen  by  them  at  one  time  was  visible.  Having  reached  the  longitude 
of  120°  E.,  they  again  steered  south  to  make  the  barrier.  The 
current  w as  tried,  but  none  found. 

The  21st  proved  stormy,  with  strong  breezes  from  the  southeast, 
and  much  snow  and  niin,  which  covered  the  brig  with  ice.  Field-ice 
was  seen  ahead,  when  they  again  stood  to  the  eastward,  longitude 
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beinir  121°  30'  E.,  latitude  65°  15'  S.  On  this  night  they  experienced 
a heavy  gale,  during  which  the  barometer  fell  to  27  50  in.,  where  it 
remained  during  part  of  the  22d.  The  srpialls  were  very  severe, 
accompanied  with  snow,  sleet,  hail,  and  heavy  seas:  they  hail  now 
reached  longitude  122°  E.,  and  latitude  61°  09'  S. 

February  22d,  Ijeing  Washington's  birthday,  the  colours  were 
hoisted,  and  the  crew  receiveil  an  extra  allowance.  Lieutenants 
Commaiulaut  Ringgold  took  this  occasion  to  express  to  them  his 
satisfaction  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  performed  their 
duties  during  the  present  cruise,  and  that  their  conduct  would 
be  duly  represented  to  the  commander  of  the  Expedition,  and  the 
government. 

On  the  2:id,  the  weather  was  again  thick,  with  snow  and  mist. 

On  the  24th  they  had  reached  longitude  126°  E.,  and  latitude  61° 
29'  S.  On  this  day  they  again  sighted  the  barrier;  when,  having 
completed  what  he  deemed  a full  execution  of  his  instructions,  Lieu- 
tenant-Commaudant  Ringgold  determined  to  put  the  brig's  head 
north, — which  was  accordingly  done. 

Strong  winds  and  gales  continued  for  the  next  three  days.  On  the 
27th  they  again  found  themselves  in  east  variation,  in  longitude  138° 
E.,  latitude  60°  OS'  S.  The  white  albatross  had  now  again  become 
common. 

On  the  29th,  they  hail  a beautiful  display  of  the  aurora  australis; 
the  whole  southern  hemisphere  was  covereil  with  arches  of  a beautiful 
straw-colour,  from  which  streamers  radiated,  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, of  almost  a lustrous  white ; numbers  of  concentric  arches  would 
occasionally  show  themselves,  of  a width  of  a few  feet,  uniting  to  form 
a complete  canopy  for  a moment,  and  then  vanish.  The  arches  ex- 
tended from  east-southeast  to  west-northwest ; the  display  continued 
for  over  two  hours;  the  .stars  were  seen  above  them.  Previous  to, 
and  during  its  continuance,  the  thermometer  indicated  a change  of 
four  degrees,  and  the  wind  shifted  to  the  southward. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  in  latitude  55°  S.,  and  longitude  140°  E., 
they  passed  the  last  ice-island. 

On  the  2d,  great  numbers  of  pyrosoma  of  large  size  were  passed. 

On  the  4th,  some  faint  apiiearauces  of  the  aurora  australis  were 
seen. 

On  the  5th,  the  Lord  Auckland  Isles  were  descried.  Mr.  Totten, 
who  was  officer  of  the  deck,  was  accidentally  knocked  overboard  by 
the  trysail-boom,  but  was  fortunately  rcscuetl  without  injury.  Im- 
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men.se  numbers  of  albatrosses  were  alxuit.  The  aurora  was  again 
seen  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 


AL'CKUtVD  ULKa. 


On  the  7th,  they  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Sarah’s  Bosom,  in 
twelve  fathoms  water.  During  their  brief  stay  here  all  were  actively 
employed  wooding  and  watering,  for  which  this  harbour  affords 
a fine  opportunity.  Assistant-Surgeon  Holmes  made  several  ex- 
cursions on  the  largest  island,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
account. 

“ 1 found  it  very  thickly  covered  with  trees  in  its  less  elevated 
parts.  As  few  of  them  were  of  any  size,  1 found  no  small  difficulty  in 
penetrating  and  making  my  way  through  them : in  many  places  it 
was  absolutely  impossible.  It  was  only  after  a long  and  fatiguing 
walk,  that  I succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of  tliat  part  of  the 
island  near  which  the  brig  was  ancliorcd,  where  I found  the  trees 
less  numerous.  A thick  growth  of  underwood  and  dwarf  bushes, 
intermixed  with  ferns,  concealed  the  surface,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
walk.  Kven  on  the  )ilaces  ajiparently  most  level,  the  ground  was 
very  unequal,  and  a single  ste|i  would  sometimes  send  mo  nearly  up 
to  the  neck  into  a hollow  filled  with  large  fern  fronds.  On  the 
highest  parts,  the  small  level  spots  were  covered  only  with  moss,  and 
a description  of  tall  grass,  and  in  places  also  a kind  of  grain  grew 
abundantly.  The  ground  was  dry  every  where,  all  the  water 
being  found  in  the  siream.s,  wliich  were  numerous  and  pure.  Near 
the  summit,  the  ground  was  perforated  in  all  directions,  probably 
by  birds,  who  rear  their  young  in  these  holes.  Many  of  the  birds, 
principally  procellaria,  wero  sitting  on  the  ground : they  made  no 
effort  to  escaijc,  but  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  without  any 
attempt  at  resistance. 

" The  forest  was  full  of  small  birds,  of  three  or  four  different  species, 
which  were  perfectly  fearle.ss ; one  little  fellow  alighted  on  my  cap  as 
I was  sitting  under  a tree,  and  sang  long  and  melodiously ; another 
and  still  smaller  species,  of  a black  colour,  spottol  with  yellow,  was 
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numerous,  and  sang  very  sweetly ; its  notes  were  varied,  but  approxi- 
mated more  nearly  to  the  song  of  our  blackbird  ; occasionally  a note 
or  two  resembled  the  lark.  Hawks  too  were  numerous,  and  might 
be  seen  on  almost  all  the  dead  trees,  in  pairs.  Along  the  sea- 
coast  were  to  be  seen  the  marks  of  their  ravages  upon  the  smaller 
birds.  The  sea-birds  were  very  numerous  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island,  setting  upon  the  cliffs  or  hovering  over  the  islet.” 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Auckland  Island,  the  under-brush  and 
young  trees  arc  exceedingly  thick.  Hr.  Holmc.s  remarks,  that  it  was 
imiKrasible  to  penetrate;  that  he  was  occupied  fully  an  hour  in 
making  his  way  for  a hundred  yards,  where  to  all  apfiearance  a 
human  step  had  never  before  trodden.  There  was  not  a vestige  of 
a track;  old  trees  were  strewn  about  irregularly,  sometimes  kept 
erect  by  the  pressure  on  all  sides.  Some  trees  were  seen  upwards  of 
seventy  feet  in  height,  although  the  generality  were  only  from  fifteen 
to  twenty ; every  part  of  the  island  was  densely  covered  with  vege- 
tation ; the  soil,  from  the  decomposition  of  vegeUible  matter,  had 
ac<iuiretl  considerable  richness;  specimens  of  all  the  plants  were 
collected.  The  botany  of  these  islands  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
New  Zealand,  and  will  be  found  treated  of  in  the  ISotauical  Rejiort, 
to  which  I would  refer.  Some  sfiecies  resembling  the  tropical  plants 
were  found  here,  viz,,  the  coffcaceous  plants. 

These  islands  have  in  many  places  the  appearance  of  having  been 
raised  directly  from  the  sea ; the  cliffs  consisted  of  basalt,  and  were 
generally  from  fifty  to  ninety  feet  perpendicular. 

The  Auckland  Islands  are  the  resort  of  whalers  for  the  purpose  of 
refitting  and  awaiting  the  w'haling  season,  which  occurs  here  in  the 
inontlis  of  April  and  May.  Near  the  watering  place  a commtxlious 
hut  has  been  erected  by  a French  whaler.  Near  by  was  another  in 
ruins,  and  close  to  it  the  grave  of  a French  saUor,  whose  name  was 
inscribed  on  a wooden  cross  erected  over  it.  Some  attempts  at  form- 
ing a garden  were  observed  at  one  of  the  points  of  Sarah’s  Bosom,  and 
turnip.s,  cabbage,  and  potatoes,  were  growing  finely,  which,  if  left  un- 
disturbed, will  soon  cover  this  portion  of  the  island ; to  these  a few 
onions  were  added.  Besides  the  birds,  the  only  living  creature  was  a 
small  mouse,  one  of  which  Hr.  Holmes  caught : it  made  no  attempt  to 
get  out  of  his  way,  and  seemed  to  have  no  fear  when  taken ; being  con- 
signed to  a pocket,  he  soon  contrived  to  escape.  Many  of  the 
smaller  islands  of  this  group  were  visited;  they  closely  resemble 
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tlie  larger  one.  Penguins  were  numerous,  and  of  a variety  of 
colours. 

These  isles  have  a picturesque,  wild,  steep,  and  basaltic  appear- 
ance ; the  highest  peak  was  estimated  to  be  eight  hundred  feet ; the 
smaller  has  a less  elevation ; the  general  aspect  of  the  laud  resembles 
the  region  around  Cape  Horn.  The  harbour  of  Sarah’s  Bosom  is  not 
the  most  secure ; that  of  I.awrie’s  is  protected  from  all  winds,  and  has 
a large  and  fine  streamlet  of  water  at  its  heail.  The  rocks  are  covered 
with  limfiets,  and  small  fish  of  many  varieties  are  caught  in  quanti- 
ties among  the  kelp.  The  crew  enjoyed  themselves  on  chowders  and 
fries.  No  geese  were  seen,  and  the  only  game  observed  were  a few 
gray  ducks,  snipe,  cormorants,  and  the  common  shag.  The  land 
birds  are  excellent  eating,  especially  the  haxvks ; and  on  the  whole,  it 
is  a very  desirable  place,  at  which  to  refit. 

On  the  tith  of  March  they  had  finished,  and  were  prepared  for  sea, 
but  the  w'C.ather  was  threatening  and  causeil  them  to  delay.  The 
magnetic  dip  was  found  to  be  73”  47'  30”  S. 

A whaler,  under  Portuguese  colours,  but  commanded  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, arrived,  and  anchoreil  in  Lawrie’s  Cove,  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  whales ! The  night  provid  stormy ; the  wind  at  lO'  30"  from 
the  northeast,  blowing  very  heavy  in  puffs.  Tow'ards  noon  it 
moderated,  and  at  2 p.  m.  they  got  under  way,  with  a light  breeze 
from  the  northwo.st,  and  stood  to  sea. 

The  latitude  of  Sarah’s  Bosom  is  50“  38'  S. ; the  longitude  165“ 
28'  E. 

On  the  12th  no  current  was  found;  latitude  49“  27’  S.,  longitude 
168“  13'  E.  The  w'ealhcr  experienced  from  this  port  to  New  Zealand 
was  very  similar  to  that  in  passing  from  Cape  Horn  to  Valjiaraiso : 
northerly  winds  with  mist  and  fog  prevailing,  with  a heavy  sea.  On 
the  17th  they  fell  in  with  the  whale-ship  Mary  and  Martha,  of  Ply- 
mouth, Coflin  master,  who  inforractl  them  that  there  were  at  least 
one  hundred  whale-shijis  crui.sing  in  the  ueighliouring  seas ; of  those, 
several  were  seen.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  vessels 
employed,  and  how  great  a capital  is  engaged  in  this  business. 

On  tho  18th  they  had  a galo  from  north-northwest,  which  lasted 
through  the  day,  moderating  at  sunset.  They  were  in  latitude  43“ 
02'  S.,  longitude,  by  chronometer,  175“  24’  E.  The  barometer  sank 
to  29-30  in.  A current  was  experienceil  setting  northwest,  in  the 
direction  of  Cook's  Straits. 
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On  the  20th,  in  latitude  41°  00'  S.,  longitude  177°  E.,  the  current 
was  found  setting  northeast-by-north,  half  a mile  per  hour.  On  the 
22d  ami  23d  they  experienced  a heavy  gale  from  the  southeast, 
when  they  were  in  longitude  179°  35'  E.,  and  latitude  37°  52'  S. ; 
during  the  morning  of  the  latter  day  the  wind  hauled  to  the  south- 
southwest  ; the  barometer,  at  3 a.  m.,  stood  at  29- 10  in. ; the  weather 
cleared,  with  the  wind  at  southwest. 

On  the  2Bth,  they  reached  and  anchored  in  the  river  Kawa-Kawa, 
in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  off  the  American  consul’s,  about  three  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Many  vessels  were  pastseri  lying  at  anchor  off  the 
town  of  Kororarika.  Here  they  found  the  tender  Flying-Fish;  all 
well. 

The  cruise  of  the  latter  will  now  be  taken  up  from  the  1st  of 
January,  on  which  day  she  parted  company  with  the  Vincennes, 
in  consequence  of  having  carried  away  a gaff,  and  being  obliged  to 
shorten  sail,  in  doing  w-hich  their  jib-stay  got  adrift,  and  carried 
away  the  sijuaresail-yard  licfore  it  could  be  secured.  The  vessel  was 
in  the  mean  time  ex[>osed  to  a heavy  sea  beating  over  her,  and  at 
midnight  they  wore  compelled  to  heave-to.  They  then  steered  for 
the  first  rendezvous,  Macquarie  Island,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
10th,  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  the  Peacock,  but  it  becoming  thick, 
they  were  not  seen  by  that  ship. 

On  the  11th,  Acting-Ma.ster  Sinclair  landed  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a signal  on  the  island,  agreeably  to  instructions.  The  land- 
ing was  found  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  their  description  of  the 
island  agrees  with  that  heretofore  given  of  it  from  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Eld,  as  being  dreary  and  inhospitable.  Large  numbers  of  penguins, 
and  small  green  and  yellow  paroquets  were  seen.  Near  where  they 
landed,  they  saw  about  twenty  huge  sea-elephants  Ira-sking  on  the 
rocks,  which  did  not  seem  to  heeti  them;  when  disturbed,  they  would 
only  throw  their  carcasses  over,  open  their  mouths,  utter  a loud 
growl,  and  go  to  sleep  again ; no  measurement  was  taken  of  them, 
and  one  which  was  killed  could  not  be  taken  in  the  lioat.  The  soil 
was  soft  and  spongy,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  feet.  The  staff 
and  signal  being  planted,  they  returned  on  board,  and  now  passed 
the  surf  without  difficulty. 

On  the  12th,  they  put  away  for  the  ne.xt  rendezvous.  Emerald 
Isle.  They  reached  its  [Kisition  on  the  14th,  but  nothing  was  seen 
of  it ; the  weather  was  thick. 
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On  the  IGth,  they  kept  off  to  the  southward,  with  the  wind  from 
the  southwest,  accompanied  with  sleet  and  snow.  In  latitude  61“  S., 
longitude  164°  E.,  they  saw  the  first  ice.  The  next  day,  the  19th  of 
January,  the  water  was  very  much  discoloured ; got  a cast  of  the  lead 
in  ninety  fathoms:  no  bottom  ; pas-sed  a number  of  icebergs  that  were 
all  flat  on  the  top,  with  perpendicular  sides. 

On  the  21st  they  made  the  icy  barrier,  in  longitude  109“  36'  E., 
and  latitude  65“  20'  S.  From  the  number  of  icebergs  and  the  fre- 
quency of  snow-squalls,  they  found  great  danger  in  running  through 
them,  although  the  water  was  quite  smooth. 

On  the  22d  the  weather  proved  pleasant,  and  they  followed  the 
trend  of  the  ice.  The  ice-islands  still  showed  flat  tops  and  perpendi- 
cular sides,  and  tliere  were  a number  of  birds,  seals,  and  whales 
around  them ; they  were  at  noon  in  longitude  168“  27'  E.  On  this 
day  they  were  close  by  an  iceberg,  from  the  main  body  of  which  a 
large  mass  fell  svith  a noise  like  thunder ; the  snow  flying  into  the 
air  resembled  smoke,  and  the  swell  produced  by  the  immersion  of 
the  fragment  caused  the  schooner  to  roll  water  in  on  her  deck.  A 
numlier  of  large  [leuguins  were  in  sight,  differing  from  any  they  had 
heretofore  seen. 

On  the  23d  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and  they  had  light  wands 
from  the  southward  and  w’estward.  Longitude  157“  49'  E.,  latitude 
65“  58'  S.  They  continued  coasting  along  the  ice  in  search  of  an 
0|Hming.  At  8 p.  M.  they  discovered  several  dark  sjiots,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  rocks,  and  on  approaching  the  margin  of  the  ice, 
they  could  make  them  out  to  be  such  with  their  glasses,  but  they 
were  situated  too  far  within  the  field-ice  for  a boat  to  get  near  them. 
This  day  lieing  fine,  an  opportuiuty  w!is  afforded  of  drying  the  deck 
and  clothes,  and  searing  the  seams  with  a hot  iron.  The  ve.ssel  had 
been  very  wet,  and  her  decks  leaked  badly,  notwithstanding  the 
thorough  calking  and  repairs  she  had  received  at  Sydney : the  crow 
were  almost  constantly  wet,  below  as  well  as  above  deck. 

On  the  24th  they  were  obliged  to  steer  again  to  the  northward,  in 
consequence  of  making  the  barrier  ahead.  Sea-lions  were  seen  on 
the  ice.  They  continued  to  follow  the  barrier,  which  trended  north- 
northeast;  the  compasses  were  very  sluggi.sh.  On  the  26th  and  27th 
the  weather  became  bad,  with  the  wind  to  the  northwanl  and  west- 
ward, accompanied  by  a heavy  fall  of  snow ; in  the  evening  of  the  latter 
day,  the  wind  hauled  to  the  southward  and  westward,  and  brought 
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clear  weather.  The  2Sth  passed  with  clear  weather,  and  several  seals 
were  about  them. 

The  29th  wa.s  thick  and  snowy,  with  a northeast  wind ; passed 
through  quantities  of  drift-ice,  and  by  2“  30",  it  had  become  so  thick 
ns  to  render  a continuance  of  their  course  perilous ; at  7 p.  M.  they 
again  made  the  solid  barrier,  when  it  was  blowing  a stiff  gale ; at  9* 
30*  discovered  the  ice  ahead,  and  on  Imlh  txsima ; wore  round  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  to  retrace  their  steps;  it  w'as  not  long  before 
they  discovenxl  a chain  of  ice-islands  ahead,  apparently  connected  by 
solid  ice ; alx>ut  midnight  a passage  was  discovered  between  two  ice- 
bergs, through  which  they  passed  ; it  was  now  blowing  a heavy  gale, 
and  having  gained  the  open  sea,  they  attempted  to  reef  the  fore.sail, 
but  were  unequal  to  the  task  (four  of  the  men  being  on  the  sick-list), 
and  were  compelled  to  lay-to  under  the  \i-hole  sail,  which  caused  the 
vessel  to  labour  very  much,  as  well  as  to  leak  a great  deal,  and  en- 
dangered her  safety  by  making  her  fly  into  the  wind,  and  get  a stern- 
board  in  a high  sea. 

On  the  30th,  in  the  morning,  the  gale  abated,  and  the  weather 
became  more  pleasant  than  they  had  e.\perienced  for  a number  of 
days.  They  had  reached  the  longitude  of  150°  16'  E.,  latitude  65° 
15'  S.  On  this  day  they  again  passed  inlo  blue  water. 

31st  January  was  thick  with  snow;  a north  wind  and  heavy  sea. 

1st  of  February,  they  were  running  among  ice,  until  they  sighted 
the  barrier,  when  they  again  hauled  to  the  northward ; a moderate 
gale  blowing,  with  thick  weather  and  a heavy  sea,  they  were  obliged 
to  heave-to. 

On  the  2d  and  3d,  they  were  coasting  the  ice.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  3d  they  again  had  bad  weather,  which  made  it  necessary  to  bring 
to;  surrounded  by  bergs  and  drift-ice  : the  latter,  in  case  of  striking, 
woukl  have  seriously  injured  the  tender.  The  icebergs  seen  on  these 
days,  had  the  appearance  of  recent  formation  ; the  tops  flat,  the  .sides 
perpemlicular,  and  not  worn  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

On  the  4th,  the  gale  continued,  and  the  sea  had  risen  to  an  extra- 
ordinary height ; the  weather  was  so  thick  that  an  iceberg  could  not 
be  seen  further  than  twice  the  length  of  the  vessel.  The  lender  was 
under  too  much  sail,  which  caused  her  to  labour  dreadfully,  in 
conse((uence  of  which  she  leaked  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  pumps  going  almost  continually.  When  they 
were  stopped  for  a short  time  to  rest  the  men,  the  water  increa.sed  so 
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as  U>  roiich  the  cabin-floor ; the  water  came  tlirough  the  seams 
forward  in  such  <)uantities  as  to  wet  every  bed  and  article  of  clothing 
on  the  lierth-deck.  This  was  a great  addition  to  the  labour  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  crew,  now  reduced  by  sickness  to  four  men,  and  the 
strength  of  these  much  impaired  by  previous  sickness,  excessive 
labour,  and  almost  constant  exposure.  To  relieve  their  situation  as 
much  as  possible.  Lieutenant  Pinkney  ordered  them  to  make  use  of 
the  cabin  in  common  with  the  officers.  To  ease  the  pitching  of  the 
vessel,  a quantity  of  coal  was  shifted  aft ; but  although  this  was  a 
partial  relief,  yet  as  she  had  too  much  sail  on  her,  which  they  had 
been  unable  to  reduce  at  the  commencement  of  the  gale,  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  make  her  easy. 

On  the  6th,  the  gale  began  to  abate,  when  the  crew,  through  one 
of  their  numlicr,  presontod  a communication  to  Lieutenant  Pinkney, 
of  which  the  following  is  a copy. 

(copy.) 

We,  the  undersigned,  the  crew  of  the  Schooner  Flying-Fish,  wish 
to  let  you  know  that  we  are  in  a most  deplorable  condition ; the  bed- 
clothes are  all  wet;  we  have  no  place  to  lie  down  in;  we  have  not  had 
a dry  stitch  of  clothes  for  seven  days;  four  of  our  numlwr  are  very 
sick;  and  we,  the  few  remainiug  number,  can  hold  out  no  longer;  we 
hope  you  will  take  it  into  consideration,  and  relieve  us  from  what 
must  terminate  in  our  death. 

(Signed)  A.  MnRRAY.  Thomas  Darling. 

John  Anderson.  James  Daniels. 

F.  Ueale.  Joseph. 

James  Darling.  John  H.  Weaver. 

To  Lieutenant  Pinknev, 

IJ.  S.  SchooiHT  FlyingsPish. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  appeal,  Lieutenant  Pinkney  addressed  an 
order  to  the  officers,  a copy  of  which  follows. 

U.  S.  tichooner  Ki^ing.Fish, 

Lat.  s«°  S.,  long.  143°  E,  Fob.  51b,  1S40. 

Gentlemen. — 

You  will  furnish  me  wnth  your  opinion,  and  the  rea-sons  which 
induced  that  opinion,  of  the  propriety  of  any  longer  endeavouring  to 
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accomplish  that  part  of  the  accompanying  order,  which  refers  to 
penetrating  to  the  south. 

I am,  respectfully,  &c., 

R.  F.  Pinkney, 

Lieu/f^arU~0)m^nantiaMt. 

To  Acting  Master  George  T.  Sinclair. 

Passed  Midshipman  William  May. 

Passed  Midshipman  George  AV.  Harrison. 


copy  of  reply. 


U.  S.  SchtHNicr  Flying'Fish, 

Let.  66'’  S.,  Jong.  14S"  E.,  Feb.  61b,  1840. 

Sir, — 

Agreeably  to  your  onler  of  this  date,  we,  the  undersigned  ofBcers, 
have  to  express  our  most  thorough  conviction,  that  the  condition  of 
this  vessel’s  cretp,  and  the  vessel,  loudly  demand  an  immediate  return 
to  milder  latitudes. 

The  causes  of  this  opinion  are  these : that  the  crew  of  this  vessel, 
consisting  of  fifteen  jiersons  (four  ofiicera  and  eleven  men),  even  if 
well,  are  entirely  inadeipiate  to  her  safe  management ; hut  five  are 
now  confined  to  sick  beds  (one  a servant),  one  of  them  is  in  a very 
critical  state  of  health,  and  three  others  dragging  out  upon  duty, 
complaining,  and  under  meilical  treatment.  Out  of  four,  nominally 
performing  duty,  one  of  them,  the  cook,  is  totally  unfit  to  a turn  at 
the  helm,  and  another  cannot  be  trusted  without  the  closest  watch- 
ing ; indeed,  so  deficient  in  force  are  we,  that  in  the  gale  of  yesterday 
and  the  day  before,  and  on  a previous  occasion,  when  it  became 
extremely  necessary  to  reef  the  foresail,  the  men  were  so  deficient  in 
physical  strength  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  accomplish  it. 

The  crew’s  apartment  is  in  the  most  deplorable  state,  leaking  like 
a sieve,  all  their  bods  being  wet,  their  clothes  on  them  being  so,  even 
to  their  under  flannels,  for  one  tveek,  and  without  a dry  change  on 
hand,  and  no  prospect  of  having  one ; so  miserable  is  their  situation, 
that  at  length  you  have  been  comjtelled  to  allot  them  the  cabin,  in 
common  with  us,  for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  eating,  and  sleeping. 

Furthermore,  sir,  in  the  gale  now  abating  wo  find  that  nearly 
constant  application  to  the  pump  is  Irarely  sufficient  to  keep  the 
water  from  flooding  the  cabin-floor,  evidently  having  started  a leak ; 
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notwithstanding  this,  the  condition  of  the  crew  is  more  im[>erative, 
much  more  so  in  this,  our  recommendation,  for  a return  to  the  north- 
ward ; in  fact,  we  would  cheerfully  continue  to  the  southward,  if  we 
had  a projier  crew. 

Lastly,  understanding  that  the  crew,  through  one  of  their  body,  have 
waited  upon  you,  and,  by  written  application,  also  stated  their  inability 
to  live  through  these  hardships  much  longer,  and  begging  your  return. 

We  are,  re-spectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  George  T.  StNCLAtR, 

Acting  Master. 

WiLLUJI  M.tY, 

George  W.  Harrison, 

Pasjxd  Mitlthipmen. 

Lieut.  Com.  H.  F.  Pinkney, 

Commanding  U,  S.  i^hoonrr  FljfingnJ^ah, 

Lieutenant  Pinkney,  in  accordance  with  this  opinion,  and  his  own 
conviction  of  the  neces.sity  of  an  immediate  return  to  milder  lati- 
tudes, as  the  only  means  of  restoring  the  sick,  and  preserving  those 
on  duty,  who  were  then  incapable  of  managing  the  vessel  without 
the  assistance  of  the  officers,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  steer  for  the  north, 
which  ho  accordingly  did. 

The  6th  and  7th  continued  thick,  with  occasional  squalls.  On  the 
8th,  the  weather  again  broke  up,  when  they  hail  several  hours  of  sun- 
shine, which  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  sick.  Lieutenant  Pinkney 
was  enabled  to  come  again  on  deck,  who  had  scarcely  been  able  to  quit 
his  berth  sinci;  leaving  Mac(|uarie  Island,  from  sickness.  They  had 
reached  the  longitude  of  139°  46'  K.,  latitude  61°  S.  At  11  p.  m. 
the  aurora  was  seen ; it  was  first  visible  in  the  southeast  quarter,  in 
s|K)t8  resembling  pale  moonlight,  extending  to  the  zenith,  from  whence 
it  diverged  in  rays,  some  of  which  reached  the  horizon,  but  the  greatest 
number  terminated  at  an  altitude  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees.  On 
tho  9th,  the  aurora  was  also  seen  in  the  west,  in  vertical  rays  of  pale 
yellow  light,  commencing  about  five  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and 
extending  to  an  altitude  of  thirty  degrees.  After  a short  time  it  dis- 
appeared, and  was  again  seen  in  the  zenith,  radiating  in  lines  to  the 
northeast  and  west,  reaching  to  within  ten  degrees  of  the  horizon. 
The  wind  was  from  the  southward.  Temperature  34°.  The  follow- 
ing five  days  they  had  thick  weather,  and  nothing  occurred  until  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  when  they  again  had  a display  of  the  aurora 
the  coruscations  were  frequent  and  brilliant,  but  did  not  exhibit  any 
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different  form,  until  after  midnight,  when  it  appcaretl  in  arches, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  horizon,  at  from  46°  to  73°  of  altitude,  and 
eom[)osed  of  short  [lerpendicular  lines,  blending  at  one  moment  into 
a sheet  of  mi-sty  light,  and  then  breaking  out  into  brighter  lines,  some 
of  which  were  broad.  It  then  again  shifted  to  the  zenith,  with  radia- 
tions extending  in  every  direction,  in  straight  and  wavy  lines.  The 
changes  were  incessant,  but  not  shooting. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1.6th,  they  again  had  a display  of  the 
aurora.  It  first  apjieared  in  the  southern  heavens,  at  an  altitude  of 
45°,  Hashing  to  the  zenith,  where  it  disap^iearcd.  After  midnight  it 
was  again  visible  iu  the  southern  quarter,  at  about  30°  of  altitude. 
It  filially  centered  in  a bright  spot,  which  changed  into  a crescent, 
with  the  rounded  side  to  the  northward.  From  this,  feathcry-edged 
rays  of  pale  orange-colour  branched  off  in  every  direction,  over 
which  the  prismatic  colours  seemed  to  flit  in  rapid  succession. 
The  rays  w'ould  sometimes  fold  into  one  another  like  a fan,  and 
reach  the  horizon  iu  one  direction,  while  in  another  they  were 
drawn  up  to  the  zenith,  again  to  burst  forth  in  repetitions,  until  lost 
in  daylight.  On  the  l!)th  the  aurora  again  appeared  in  an  arch  of 
15°  altitude. 

They  passed  the  last  icebergs  in  latitude  56°  30'  S.,  longitude  146° 
30'  E. 

On  the  22d  they  spoke  a French  whaler  from  Hobart  Town,  who 
expressed  much  surprise  at  finding  so  small  a vessel  in  such  high 
latitudes.  The  captain  sent  a boat  on  board,  and  invited  them  to 
“ soup”  with  him. 

On  the  23d  they  made  the  southern  island  of  New  Zealand.  On 
the  1st  of  March  they  experienced  a most  violent  gale.  The  wind, 
about  noon  on  the  29th  of  February,  hauled  to  the  southward  and 
eastward,  and  by  midniglit  it  blew  a gale,  hauling  to  the  eastward, 
until  about  8 p.  m.,  when  its  violence  moilerated.  Their  latitude 
wa.s  40°  S.,  longitude  178°  30'  E.  For  several  days  previous  to  this,  a 
noise  was  heard  about  the  heel  of  the  main-mast ; an  examination 
was  had,  anil  the  conclusion  arrived  at  that  it  worked  in  the  step,  the 
wedges  in  the  partners  having  lieen  driven  without  obviating  it.  On 
the  9th  of  March  they  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where  they 
found  the  gentlemen  who  bad  gone  there  to  pursue  their  researches 
iu  natural  history  waiting  our  arrival. 

The  Vincennes  was  left  on  the  21st  of  February  on  her  way  north. 
On  the  22d,  strong  gales  from  the  west-northwest,  with  snow-squalls, 
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prevailed,  and  wo  continued  to  pas.s  numerous  ice-LsIands.  The 
aurora  australis  had  thus  night  a beautiful  and  novel  appearance. 
Black  clouds  were  passing  rapidly  over  the  sky ; an  orange  glow  of 
light  seemed  to  cover  the  heavens,  emanating  from  a point,  over 
which  flitted  rays  of  the  prismatic  colours,  directed  towards  the 
horizon,  lighting  up  both  edges  of  the  clouds,  and  throwing  them 
into  bold  relief.  The  rays  seemed  to  dart  simultaneously  towards 
the  horizon,  on  reaching  which  they  would  seem  to  be  gathered,  as  if 
by  magic,  towards  the  centre,  and  slowly  vanish,  to  reapiioar  again 
and  fold  up.  I mode  a sketch  of  this  appearance,  w hich  may  in  some 
mea.surc  convey  an  idea  of  it. 


Strong  gales  continued  until  the  27th,  with  thick  misty  weather. 
In  the  latitude  of  53°  S.,  and  longitude  120°  25'  E.,  we  passed  the 
last  icelicrg;  the  sea  exhibited  much  phosphorescence;  the  tcin|icra- 
turc  of  the  water  was  46°. 

On  the  2‘tth,  we  found  our  variation  1°  easterly,  in  the  longitude 
of  131°  50'  E.,  latitude  .50°  30'  S.;  and  in  attempting  to  get  a deep- 
sea  sounding  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  we  lost  our  Six’s 
thermometer  by  the  wire  parting.  The  sea  was  a deep  blue ; the 
temperature  45°.  We  found  a current  setting  west-northwest  three- 
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fourths  of  a knot  per  hour.  The  white  object  was  seen  at  the  depth 
of  fifteen  fathoms. 

On  the  1st  of  March  wc  had  reached  the  latitude  of  the  Royal 
Company’s  Isles,  and  I continued  to  nin  in  nearly  the  same  parallel 
for  eight  degrees  of  longitude,  without  seeing  any  signs  of  the  sup- 
posed land.  Having  sailed  far  to  the  eastward  of  their  sup|>osed 
[wsition,  I again  hauled  to  the  northward  to  jiroceed  to  Hobart  Town, 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  to  fill  up  our  water.  We  now  saw  a sail,  the 
first  during  sixty  days,  which  made  us  feel  as  if  we  were  returning 
to  a habitable  part  of  the  globe.  This  night  we  had  a brilliant 
display  of  the  aurora  australis,  resembling  that  seen  on  the  9th  of 
February,  with  this  difference,  that  it  was  seen  to  the  southward, 
extending  from  east-southeast  to  west-southwest 

On  the  5th  of  March  the  wind  headed  us  off  our  course  to  Hobart 
Town ; I then  determined  to  proceed  direct  to  Sydney,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  communicate  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  United 
States.  The  consideration  of  getting  intelligence  respecting  the  other 
vessels,  also  led  to  this  determination.  I felt,  in  truth,  forclKidings 
that  all  was  not  well,  from  not  having  met  any  of  the  vessels  at  the 
appointed  rendezvous,  along  the  icy  barrier ; and  1 was  anxious  for 
their  safety,  after  the  severe  gale  of  the  28th  of  January. 

Having  reacheil  a lower  latitude,  the  weather  had  now  become 
plca.sant,  and  we  could  dispense  with  our  winter  clothing, — a relief 
which  the  whole  of  the  crew  seemed  to  enjoy.  It  was  the  reverse 
with  me;  I had  a feeling  of  exhaustion  and  lassitude  that  I could  not 
account  for,  and  the  least  exertion  caused  me  much  fatigue. 

On  the  9th,  we  reached  the  latitude  of  Cape  Howe,  and  were 
seventy  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it  We  there  experienced  a rise  in 
the  temperature  of  the  water ; six  degrees  in  less  than  an  hour. 

On  the  10th,  when  off’  Cape  Jervis,  and  about  forty  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  it  we  again  changed  the  temperature  from  68°  to  73°,  as 
we  steered  in  for  the  land  to  the  northward,  but  on  hauling  to  the 
eastward  it  again  fell  to  69°.  A strong  southerly  current  has  been 
long  known  to  exist  along  this  coast ; and  I feel  well  satisfied  that  the 
thermometer  is  a good  guide  in  making  the  passage  from  the  south- 
ward, The  coasting  vessels,  as  1 was  informed  at  Sydney,  had 
frequently  made  long  pa.ssages  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  South 
Australia,  which  1 have  but  little  doubt  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  minor  Gulf  Stream,  the  position  of  which  the  use  of  the  thermo- 
meter will  clearly  indicate.  This  current  will  be  noticed  particularly 
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in  the  chapter  on  currents.  Its  width  no  doubt  varies  with  tlie 
season. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  at  noon,  we  passed  the  Heads  of  Port 
Jackson,  and  took  a pilot.  We  were,  as  a body,  in  better  condition 
tlian  when  we  left  Sydney  three  months  txifore. 

In  an  hour  afterwards  we  dropjred  our  anchor  in  Farm  Cove,  off 
Fort  Mac<iuarie.  Our  reception  w'as  flattering;  scarcely  was  our 
anchor  well  down  before  many  of  our  friends  came  on  board  to  bid 
us  welcome ; and  we  felt  tenfold  that  kind  hospitality  which  on  our 
former  visit  we  had  first  become  acquainted  with.  They  appeared 
to  rejoice  in  our  success  a.s  if  we  bad  been  their  countrymen. 

During  our  absence  from  Sydney,  many  improvements  bad  taken 
place.  The  storehouses  for  the  deiiosit  of  grain  on  an  island  in  tlie 
harliour  were  in  rapid  progress;  the  new  Government-House  nearly 
completed,  and  the  foundation  of  an  Kxchangc  laid ; besides  this,  many 
improvements  in  town  that  were  then  in  prepress,  had  been  com- 
pleted ; and  the  rapidity  with  which  these  works  had  Ijeen  accom- 
plished, strongly  reminded  me  of  similar  operations  at  home. 

The  country  was  looking  quite  green  and  pretty  ; indeed,  the  sail 
up  the  noble  harbour  was  truly  beautiful ; it  wore  quite  a different 
face  from  its  former  parched  ap|Kiarance,  the  rains  having  been 
abundant  during  our  absence. 

Observations  were  obtainiHl  for  the  rates  of  our  chronometers,  and 
the  magnetic  needles  again  experimented  with. 

On  overhauling  my  ship,  the  fore-topmast  was  found  to  bo  slightly 
sprung. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  I learned  the  safety  of  the  Peacock ; 
fur  that  vessel  had  occupied  my  thoughts  more  than  the  others,  on 
account  of  the  condition  in  which  she  left  Sydney.  All  on  board  of 
her  were  well,  and  the  vessel  was  undergoing  repairs  in  Mos-sman’s 
Cove,  one  of  the  many  which  this  harbour  forms.  These  coves  may 
bo  termed  wet-docks,  affonling  as  they  do  every  facility  for  the  repair 
of  vessels  of  any  size.  They  are  more  like  artificial  than  natural 
basins,  and  are  secure  against  any  wind.  There  is  no  [lort  in  the 
world  that  offers  so  many  natural  advantages  as  Port  Jackson,  for  a 
great  naval  power.  We  had  many  things  to  relate  to  each  other ; 
among  others,  the  particulars  of  the  accident  that  befell  the  Peacock, 
that  has  alrcariy  been  noticed.  The  return  of  that  vessel  to  this  port 
now  claims  our  atUmtion. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  their  sick-list  had  increased  to  thirteen. 
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more  iu  consequence  of  the  fatigue  the  men  had  undergone,  than 
from  any  disease. 

On  the  29th,  they  experienced  strong  gales  from  the  northwest, 
which  continued  to  increase  until  midnight,  after  which  the  weather 
moderated.  The  ship  during  this  gale  was  in  latitude  61°  20'  S., 
and  longitude  164°  09'  E.  This  gale  is  remarkable,  in  consc(nicncc 
of  it*  blowing  in  a contrary  direction  to  that  which  the  Vincennes 
experienced  on  the  same  day ; while  the  former  had  it  from  the  north- 
west, the  latter  had  it  from  southeast.  Their  distance  apart  was  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  a northeast  direction. 

On  the  1st  of  February  the  weather  wa.s  stormy  until  towards 
evening,  when  it  moderated  and  cleared  off,  with  the  wind  to  the 
northwest,  and  gave  them  a view  of  the  aurora  australis  lighting  up 
the  southern  portion  of  the  horizon.  Rays  were  thrown  out  in 
different  directions,  some  reaching  an  altitude  of  30°,  others  of  40°, 
whilst  others  again  almost  spanned  the  heavens. 

On  the  2d,  they  had  another  display  of  the  aurora,  but  contrary  to 
that  of  the  previous  day,  it  was  first  seen  at  an  altitude  of  70°, 
diverging  towards  the  horizon,  from  easbsouthcast  to  the  west-south- 
west-by-south, before  it  disappeared.  The  point  from  which  the 
rays  diverged  reached  the  zenith. 

On  the  4th  they  made  Macquarie  Island,  and  shortly  after  pas-sing 
it,  experienced  another  gale  from  northwest  to  southwest,  which 
caused  them  much  anxiety  for  their  rudder,  which  thus  far  had 
answered  well,  although  great  attention  was  necessary  to  prevent 
strain  ujx)u  it.  Strong  gales  yet  continued.  On  the  5th,  they  had  a 
faint  display  of  the  aurora. 

On  the  7th  of  F ebruary,  the  weather  had  become  les.s  Ixnsterous, 
and  having  reached  latitude  49°  S.,  longitude  156°  23'  E.,  the  aurora 
australis  again  appeared.  It  wa.s  first  seen  in  the  north,  and  gradually 
spread  its  coruscations  over  the  whole  heavens ; the  rays  and  beams 
of  light  radiating  from  nearly  all  points  of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith, 
where  their  distinctive  outlines  were  lost  in  a bright  glow  of  light, 
which  was  encircled  by  successive  fla-shes,  re.sembling  those  of  heat 
lightning  on  a sultry  summer  night;  these  formed  a luminous  arc  in 
the  southern  sky,  about  20°  in  altitude,  from  the  upper  part  of  which, 
rays  were  continually  fla-shiug  towards  the  zenith ; light  showers  of 
rain  finally  shut  it  out  from  view.  On  the  same  night,  Itctwcen  one 
and  three,  the  aurora  burst  out  from  the  southwestern  horizon, 
strciiming  up  and  concentrating  in  the  zenith,  and  attendetl  with 
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quick  fla.shcs  of  every  variety  of  tint.  The  wind  wa-s  moderate  from 
the  soutliweat,  and  a squall  of  hail  paste*!  at  the  time.  In  latitude 
47°  S.  they  first  encountered  phosphorescence  in  the  water.  On  the 
17th  they  made  the  land  of  New  South  Wales,  aud  continued  to 
ex[>ericnce  a variety  of  weather  until  the  21st,  when  they  arrived  off, 
and  anchored  within,  the  Heads  of  Port  Jackson. 

The  next  day  they  proceeded  up  the  harbour,  and  anchored  oft' 
Sydney  Cove.  The  ship  was  much  shattered,  but  her  oflicers  and 
crew  all  in  good  health.  Here  they  were  kindly  received,  and  no  time 
was  lost  in  proceeding  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  The  collector 
was  kind  enough  to  give  them  permission  to  land  every  thing  that 
might  be  necessary,  when  and  where  they  pleased.  The  powder 
and  fire-works  were  received  into  the  public  magazine,  and  when 
called  for  were  politely  sent  in  a government  boat,  free  of  cxjwnse. 
The  railway  for  merchant-vessels,  was  found  too  light  to  trust  the 
Peacock  njion  it.  Mossman’s  Cove,  on  the  north  shore,  was  then 
resorted  to,  not  only  as  a convenient  place  for  making  the  necessary 
repairs,  but  as  affording  more  security  for  the  crew  against  the  crimps 
am!  rum-shops. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  I visited  the  Peacock,  in  order  to 
examine  into  her  condition,  and  could  not  withhold  my  astonishment 
that  she  had  been  able,  after  undergoing  such  damage,  to  reach  a 
di.sLant  prrrt.  The  visible  injuries  have  alreaily  lieeu  state*!,  in 
speaking  of  her  accident.  On  their  arrival  at  Sydney,  it  wsis  found 
that  her  stem  had  been  chafed  to  within  one  and  a half  inches  of  her 
wood  ends,  and  much  strained  throughout.  After  a full  examination 
of  the  circumstances,  1 feel  it  a duty  1 owe  to  Captain  Hudson,  as 
well  as  to  his  officers  and  crew,  to  state  that  I am  well  satisfied,  that 
his  coolness,  decision,  anti  seamanship,  with  the  good  conduct  of  his 
officers  and  men  in  the  perilous  situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  encomiums.  The  preservation  of  the  ship 
and  crew,  and  her  subsequent  navigation  to  a distant  port,  reflect 
the  highest  credit  upon  her  commander  and  upon  the  service  to  which 
he  belongs. 

Sydney  was  now  much  crowded  with  people,  and  several  balls 
were  given,  to  which  we  had  the  honour  of  an  invitation.  That  of  the 
St.  Patrick  Society  was  attended  by  the  chief  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney,  including  the  governor  and  most  of  the  officers  of 
the  crown.  It  w'as  given  in  the  new  court-house,  and  was  a handsome 
and  well-conducted  entertainment.  Two  military  bands  were  in 
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attendance;  quadrilles  and  country  dances  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession ; rooms  were  provided  for  CAirds,  refreshments,  tea.s,  lemon- 
ade, &c. ; and  towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  the  company  was 
ushered  in  to  an  elegant  supper,  which  was  partaken  of  standing. 

I was  struck  with  the.  lieaiity  and  general  appearance  of  the  ladies, 
though  I was  informed  that  many  of  the  l>elles  were  aijsent.  The 
style  of  the  party  was  neither  English  nor  American,  but  something 
between  the  two.  I scarcely  need  remark  that  we  were  all  much 
gratified  and  pleased.  The  hospitality  and  kindness  shown  us  were 
of  that  kind  that  made  ns  feel  truly  welcome. 

Our  last  week  at  Sydney  was  spent  in  a round  of  pleasure,  and  the 
attention  we  met  with  being  entirely  unexpected,  was  doubly  grati- 
fying to  us. 
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Having  replenished  our  stores  of  provisious,  we  took,  with  much 
regret,  a final  leave  of  our  friends  at  Sydney.  The  Vincennes  weighed 
anchor,  and  at  3 p.  M.  on  the  19th  March,  we  discharged  our  pilot, 
and  bade  adieu  to  these  hospitable  shores.  The  Peacock,  not  having 
completed  her  repairs,  was  left  at  Sydney  for  a few  days,  with  orders 
to  follow  us  to  Tongataboo. 

On  reaching  a distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  we  again 
found  a difference  of  three  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
and  experienced  the  effects  of  a strong  current  towards  the  south. 
The  wind  was  from  the  northward  and  eastward. 

On  the  23d  we  spoke  the  French  whale-ship  Ville  de  Bordeaux, 
in  want  of  provisions,  which  we  supplied  her.  She  had  been  out 
three  years,  and  had  on  board  four  thousand  barrels  of  oil.  The 
crew  was  reduced  to  bread  and  water,  and  the  vessel  was  apparently 
in  a bad  condition  in  other  respects. 

On  the  25th,  in  latitude  34°  24'  S.,  longitude  160°  26'  E.,  we  ex- 
perienced a current  setting  to  the  south  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

On  the  26th  the  current  set  east-southeast  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  per  day. 

The  wind  on  the  27th  hauled  to  south-southeast  by  the  east,  and 
became  a fine  breeze. 

On  the  29th,  we  made  the  North  Cape  of  New  Zealand.  The 
current  for  the  two  previous  days  had  been  setting  north-northwest, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  varied  during  our  pas.sage  from  Sydney, 
from  63°  3',  to  76°  4' ; that  of  the  water  from  70°  to  72°. 

At  daylight  on  the  30th,  we  made  Cape  Brett,  and  after  groping 
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our  way  through  the  dark,  into  the  Bay  of  Islands,  anchoretl  at 
10  p.  M.  in  the  Kawni-Kawa  river,  opposite  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Clendon,  the  American  consul.  Here  I had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
the  Porpoi.se  and  Flying-Fish,  and  receive  the  reports  of  their  cruises, 
which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  XXX. : they  were  all  well  on  board. 
The  former  vessel  had  arrived  a few  days,  and  the  latter  about  three 
weeks,  iKifore  us.  We  were  also  gratified  with  the  receipt  of  letters 
from  the  United  States.  Every  exertion  wa.s  made  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  our  stay  in  New  Ze.aland,  and  the  neces-sary  instruments 
were  landed  without  delay. 

Hero  also  we  met  all  the  scientific  gentlemen, — who,  as  ha.s  been 
stated,  had  been  left  at  Sydney  when  the  squadron  sailed  upon  the 
Antarctic  cruise, — sinxiously  awaiting  our  arrival. 

They  had  been  forced  to  remain  inactive  at  Sydney,  in  conse- 
quence of  a change  in  the  destination  of  the  ves.sel  in  which  they 
hiul  first  taken  their  passages,  and,  by  this  vexatious  delay,  had  not 
only  lieen  prevontetl  from  pursuing  further  researches  in  New  South 
Wales,  but  had  lost  time  that  might  have  been  advantageously 
employed  in  New  Zealand.  They  finally  succeeded  in  finding  an 
opportunity  of  reaching  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  the  British  brig 
Victoria. 

After  leaving  Sydney  in  this  ve.<ael,  a sea  was  shipped,  which, 
besides  doing  other  mischief,  entered  at  the  cabin-windows,  and  filletl 
the  chronometer-box  with  salt  water;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
master  considered  it  necessary  to  put  back,  in  order  to  exchange  the 
injured  time-piece  for  another.  She  accordingly  anchored  again  in 
Port  Jackson. 

On  the  7th  February,  they  had  a beautiful  exhibition  of  the  aurora 
australis ; the  coruscations  were  of  a straw-coloured  light,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  zenith  in  the  southern  skj%  and  lasting  from  seven  until 
ten  o’clock.  A noddy  alighted  on  the  brig,  and  remained  on  board 
many  days;  so  tome  was  it  that  it  even  suffered  itself  to  be  handled. 

On  the  16th,  when  they  hatl  performed  about  half  the  passage, 
they  had  another  exhibition  of  the  aurora,  much  like  the  former; 
after  which  they  exp<?rienccd  a gale  of  wind  of  five  days’  duration. 
On  the  21st,  they  were  enabled  again  to  make  sail,  and,  on  the  23d, 
they  made  the  North  Cape.  A gale  then  came  on  from  the  eastward, 
and  they  had  a narrow  escape  from  shipwreck  while  running  down 
the  land.  Ou  the  24th,  tliey  dropjKid  anchor  at  Kororarika,  about 
three  miles  above  which  place  they  found  the  United  States  Consul, 
Mr.  Clendon,  at  Ornotu  Point. 
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From  the  splendid  panorama  of  Mr.  Burford,  I had  pictured  tlie 
Bay  of  Islands  to  myself  as  a place  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  I could 
not  but  feel  gratified  at  the  idea  of  paying  it  a visit.  It  did  not, 
however,  realize  iny  expectations.  It  might,  with  more  propriety,  be 
called  the  Bay  of  Inlets.  The  best  idea  that  can  be  given  of  its 
geographical  features  is,  to  liken  it  to  an  open  hand  with  the  fingers 
spread  a|>art.  The  land  is  much  indented  with  bays,  or  arms  of  the 
sea,  running  up  among  hills,  which  are  nearly  insulatetl.  The 
distance  between  the  two  capes  (Brett  and  Point  Pocock)  is  ten 
miles,  and  there  are  several  secondary  bays  facing  this  opening. 
Four  rivers  flow  into  them,  the  Kawa-Kawa,  Kiri-Kiri,  Loytangi,  and 
Wycaddie,  into  which  the  tide  flows  a few  miles,  after  w’hich  they 
become  small  streamlets,  varied  by  some  waterfalls.  There  arc  many 
minor  indentations,  which  render  it  impossible  to  move  any  distance 
without  a txiat ; and  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  a turn  of  five  or  six 
miles  around  an  inlet  or  marsh  in  going  to  a place,  which  might  be 
reached  in  one-tenth  of  the  distance  by  water. 

The  land  has  the  ap)>earance  of  barren  hills  without  accompanying 
valleys,  and  there  is  so  little  level  ground  that  terraces  are  cut  in  the 
hills  to  build  the  cottages  on.  The  whole  view  is  any  thing  but 
pictures(pic,  and  there  is  little  to  meet  the  eye  except  bare  hills  and 
extensive  sheets  of  water.  Some  line  views  are,  however,  to  ls3  met 
with  from  the  elevated  ridges,  which  afford  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
bay,  with  its  islets. 

Many  of  our  gentlemen  wore  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  this 
laud  to  that  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Black  i.slcts  and  rocks,  worn  into 
various  sha[)cs,  are  found,  as  in  that  country,  at  all  the  points  in  the 
bay  through  which  a boat  can  pass.  These  rocks  are  of  a basaltic 
character.  Aljout  the  Bay  of  Islands  the  rock  is  com|>aet  and 
argillaceous,  showing  little  or  no  stratification,  and  is  for  die  most 
part  covered  with  a layer  of  stiff  clay,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  the 
result  of  its  decomposition.  The  hills  about  the  Bay  of  Islands  arc 
generally  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet  high,  but  some  of  those  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  reach  one  thousand  feet.  Tlie  district  about  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  may  be  styled 
volcanic ; for,  in  addition  to  rocks  of  undoubted  volcanic  origin,  all 
the  others  had  in  a greater  or  less  degree  undergone  the  action  of  fire. 
Our  naturalists  were  informeil  that  the  valley  of  the  Thames  was  of 
a dilferent  character,  although  many  i>erBous  represented  the  whole 
island  as  volcanic.  The  ridges  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
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were  not  thought  to  rise  more  than  two  thousand  feet.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  missionary  at  Pahia,  has  crossed  the  island  from  Port 
Nicholson  to  Taaranga,  during  which  journey  he  paase<i  a district 
from  which  the  snow  was  absent  only  four  months  in  the  year.  This 
region  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  high  peak  of  Mount  Egmont, 
said,  in  the  Sydney  Almanac,  but  upon  what  authority  is  not  stated, 
to  be  fourteen  thousand  feet  high.  Mr.  Wilhams  described  the  route 
as  exhibiting  volcanic  phenomena  on  a large  scale,  among  which 
were  quantities  of  pumice,  extending  entirely  across  the  island,  aud 
an  extensive  plain,  which  had  sunk  in  one  place,  and  disclosed  a bed 
of  that  substance,  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  thickness;  he  like- 
wise spoke  of  geysers  or  jets  of  boiling  water. 

The  only  volcano  that  was  known  to  be  in  action,  was  one  on  a 
small  bland  in  the  Buy  of  Plenty,  on  the  east  coa.st. 

The  embedded  minerals  in  the  rock  about  the  bay  are  quartz,  iron, 
and  iron  pyrites. 

The  hot  spring  of  Taiaimi  was  visited,  but  it  is  descrilwd  as  rather 
an  emission  of  gas  than  of  water.  It  b situated  in  a small  ba.sin,  and 
forms  a lake  of  three  or  four  acres  in  extent ; near  the  edge  of  this 
lake,  gas  is  constantly  bubbling  up,  usually  through  the  water,  to 
which  it  gives  the  appearance  of  boiling;  and  gas  also  issues  from  the 
surrounding  land  for  an  extent  of  several  acres.  The  water  was  found 
to  be  warm,  but  did  not  scald.  The  neighbouring  ground  was  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  and  ap[)eared  as  if  the  surface  of  the  earth  ha<l 
been  artificially  removed.  Sulphur  was  abundant,  and  there  was 
also  a slight  incrustation  of  alum.  The  water  was  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  was  much  discoloured,  aud  in  smell  and  ta.ste  not 
unlike  pyroligneous  acid.  A quantity  of  gas  was  brought  away,  but 
the  Ijottle  met  with  an  accident  licfore  it  could  be  analyzed.  It  is  not 
inflammable,  and  had  it  been  of  a deleterious  nature,  the  fact,  (from 
the  quantities  emitted,)  could  not  fail  to  have  been  perceived.  It  had 
no  smell,  and  ap[>eared  not  to  differ  from  atmospheric  air.  The 
natives  attribute  medical  virtues  to  these  waters, 

T welve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  near 
Taiaimi,  there  are  several  small  extinct  craters,  rising  about  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  One  of  them  b called 
Poerua,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  regular  figure  of  ite  cone  when  seen 
from  the  eastward.  Its  western  side  is  cut  through  by  a deep  gorge. 
The  interior  is  covered  with  largo  forest  trees  and  huge  blocks  of 
lava,  while  the  exterior  is  clad  in  ferns  of  low  growth.  The  diameter 
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of  the  crater  is  about  half  a mile.  The  plain  which  surrounds  the 
cone  is  comimscd  of  an  uncommonly  rich  soil,  atrewerl  with  lava, 
which  the  natives  collect  in  heaps,  in  order  to  obtain  space  for  culti- 
vation. The  lava  does  not  extend  far  from  the  cone,  and  even  in  the 
interior,  rock  seldom  appeared,  but  whore  it  was  seen  it  proved  to  be 
vesicular  lava.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  craters  is  richer, 
looeer,  and  mure  fit  for  cultivation  than  in  other  places. 

Dr.  Pickering  made  a visit  to  Hokianga,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  and  found  that  it  hatl  more  of  the  forest  character  than  the 
eastern  He  took  the  direct  road  to  Waimati,  which  is  fifteen  miles 
from  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  river  Waitauga  was  very  high,  and 
one  of  the  chiefs,  a large  and  muscular  man,  seemed  to  take  particular 
interest  in  getting  them  acros-s  safe  and  dry;  but  notwithstanding  his 
stature  and  all  his  care,  he  could  not  prevent  a slight  immersion.* 
The  Doctor  arrived  at  Waimata  at  4 p.  M.,  and  was  kindly  welcomed 
by  Mr.  Davis,  the  Methodist  missionary,  to  whom  he  had  a letter  of 
introduction.  It  was  not  without  surprise  that  he  found  here  a water- 
mill in  operation,  which  the  guides  took  care  to  point  out  with  no 
little  exultation.  This,  together  with  the  fences,  and  well  cultivated 
fields,  were  the  work  of  the  missionaries.  He  remained  with  Mr. 
Davis  for  the  night,  who  advised  his  proceeding  direct  to  Hokianga ; 
but  the  guides  who  had  hitherto  accompanied  him  were  ignorant  of 
the  route,  and  another  became  necessary. 

The  next  day  they  passed  over  the  flank  of  Te-ahooahoo,  a volcanic 
cone,  and  the  most  prominent  elevation  in  this  region.  A little  farther 
on,  a fine  lake  was  passeil,  about  three  miles  in  length.  At  nine  miles 
from  Waimati,  the  woo<led  region  was  entered,  which  extended  to 
Hokianga.  Just  itefore  crossing  the  Hokianga  river  for  the  first  time, 
the  Baron  de  Thierry  was  met  with,  who  was  exceedingly  polite.  The 
road  after  tliis  became  difficult,  it  being  necessary  to  cross  the  river 
repeatedly,  and  to  follow  the  stream  for  some  distance.  The  usual 
manner  of  crossing  here  is  to  be  carried.  The  guides,  under  various 
pretexts,  prevented  them  from  reaching  Hokianga,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  stop  four  miles  short  of  it,  at  a chief’s  called  Tooron,  of 
rather  doubtful  character. 

* On  tlie  Uink9  of  the  Waitaoga,  the  adult  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  were 
coMccted  in  a circle,  each  arnted  with  a musket,  and  sevemi  hud  been  met  on  the  way 
all  armed.  The  cause  of  this  unusual  occurrence  was  not  known.  They  are  very  fund 
of  firc*arms,  and  on  welcuming  any  one,  parttciilarly  ti  chief,  all  the  people  of  the 
village  assemble  and  salute  him  with  a numlwr  of  rounds,  in  proportion  to  his  rank. 
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Tooron,  with  his  family,  had  worehip  both  morning  and  evening, 
as  is  customary  with  converted  natives,  he  himself  officiating.  The 
accommodations  were  none  of  the  best.  An  open  shed,  with  fire  and 
blanket,  were,  however,  sufficient  to  insure  a good  night’s  rest. 
Tooron  was  liberally  paid,  and  so  well  pleased,  that  he  said  he  was 
determined  to  carry  his  guests  over  the  river  himself.  The  roail  was 
any  thing  but  good,  being  miry,  and  filled  with  routs  of  trees,  so  that 
their  attention  was  wholly  engrossed  in  seeking  a good  foothold. 
The  river  was  again  repeatedly  crossed.  On  the  way  they  met 
natives  loaded  with  baskets  of  peaches,  the  season  for  which  had 
arrived.  They  freely  offered  their  fruit,  for  which  tobacco  was 
returned.  Before  noon,  they  arrived  at  Baron  de  Thierry's  house, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  his  lady.  This  house  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  tide-water  on  the  Hokianga  river,  about  thirty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  boats  can  a-scend  as  far  as  this  place. 
There  is  no  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  many  whiles 
reside  at  different  points  on  its  banks.  There  is  a bar  between  the 
he;tdlands  at  its  mouth,  which  will  aclmit  only  of  small  vessels 
entering. 

Our  travellers  had  intended  to  return  the  next  day,  but  one  of  their 
guides,  by  the  name  of  Pooe,  was  missing.  He  had  been  allowed  to 
take  up  his  ((uarters  at  a short  distance,  on  condition  of  his  being 
ready  for  an  early  start;  on  inquiry,  how'cver,  they  were  informed 
that  Pooe  hud  said  he  did  not  intend  to  go  back  until  Monday,  which 
was  two  or  three  days  off.  They  departed  without  him,  but  before 
reaching  Tooron's,  Pooe  again  joined  them,  having  a piece  of  jjork, 
which  one  of  his  friends  had  furnished  for  the  Doctor’s  supjier. 

Mr.  Davis’s  was  rciiched  at  dark,  and  the  same  warm  greeting 
experienced  as  before.  The  next  day  they  reached  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  at  Pallia. 

Pallia  is  the  princiisil  missionary  establishment  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bay,  opposite  Kororarika, 
and  is  the  residence  of  all  those  attached  to  the  mis.sion,  and  their 
printing-presses  are  there.  It  is  too  much  exposctl  to  afford  a good 
harbour  for  shipping,  but  as  it  is  the  must  favourable  side  fur  com- 
munication with  the  interior,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  its 
position  are  nearly  balanced. 

Kororarika  is  still  the  principal  settlement,  and  contains  about 
twenty  houses,  scarcely  deserving  the  name,  and  many  shanties, 
besides  tents.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  lowest  order  of 
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vagabonds,  mosll}-  runaway  sailors  and  convicts,  and  is  appropriately 
nameil  “ Blackguard  Beach-” 

The  appointment  of  the  police  magistrates  was  one  of  the  first 
acts  under  the  new  order  of  things.  Mr.  Robert  Shortland,  the  first 
police  magistrate,  after  the  illness  of  Governor  Holjson,  styled  himself 
acting  governor,  and  a more  ridiculously  pompous  functionary  could 
scarcely  lie  imagined  He  paid  a visit  to  the  vessel  in  wdiich  some 
of  our  gentlemen  had  made  the  passage  from  Sydney,  and  demanded 
the  reason  w-hy  the  mail-bag  had  not  been  sent  to  the  new  govern- 
ment postmaster.  The  master  of  the  vessel  replied,  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty,  not  having  been  informed  of  any  change,  to  deliver 
them  to  the  old  postmaster,  until  he  should  bo  directed  otherwise 
by  Governor  Hobson  This  poni[X)us  functionary,  in  an  improper 
tone,  as  well  as  manner,  exclaimed,  “ I wish  you  to  know  that  I am 
governor  now !”  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  gentlemen,  “ had  he  been 
the  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  he  could  not  have  made  his  inquisitions  in 
tones  of  loftier  supremacy.” 

Some  of  our  gentlemen  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  time  to 
witness  the  ceremonies  of  making  the  treaty  with  the  New  Zealand 
chiefs.  I mentioned,  whilst  at  Sj'dney,  the  arrival  of  H.  B.  M. 
frigate  the  Dniid,  with  Captain  Hobson  on  board,  as  consul  to  New 
Zealand.  It  was  well  understood  that  lie  had  the  appointment  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  his  pocket,  in  the  event  of  certain  arrange- 
ments being  made.  His  arrival  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  (in  H.  B.  M. 
ship  Herald),  seemed  to  take  the  inhabitants,  foreigners  as  well  as 
natives,  by  surprise.  A few  days  afterwards,  on  the  5th  February,  a 
meeting  was  called  at  the  dwelling  of  .M  r.  Busby.  The  meeting  w'as 
large  and  numerously  attended  by  the  chiefs.  Many  arguments  and 
endeavours  were  used  to  induce  them  to  sign  a treaty  w'ith  Great 
Britain,  all  of  which  were  but  little  understood,  even  by  those  who 
were  present,  and  had  some  clue  to  the  object  in  view.  Great 
e.Ycitcmcnt  prevailerl,  and  after  five  hours’  ineffectual  persuasion,  the 
meeting  broke  up,  every  chief  refusing  to  sign,  or  favour  Captain 
Hobson's  proposition,  which  was  in  reality  nothing  more  or  leas  than 
a cession  of  their  lands,  authority,  and  persons,  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Among  the  arguments  made  use  of,  he  stated  that  unless  they  signed 
the  treaty,  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  act  as  consul ! Nothing 
having  been  effected,  the  meeting  was  broken  up,  and  the  following 
Friday  appointed  for  a second.  Tobacco  and  pipes  were  given  them 
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before  they  departed,  which  restored  their  good  humour,  and  they 
went  away  shouting. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  J.  U.  Clendon,  an  Englishman  acting  as 
American  consul,  the  missionaries,  and  many  interested  persons 
residing  there,  or  about  becoming  settlers,  were  marie  to  midcrataud 
that  their  interest  would  be  much  promoted  if  they  shoidd  forward 
the  views  of  the  British  government.  Every  exertion  was  now 
made  by  these  parties  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  chiefs,  and 
thus  to  form  a party  strong  enough  to  overreach  the  rest  of  the 
natives,  and  overcome  their  objections,  .\bout  forty  chiefs,  prin- 
cipally minor  ones, — a very  small  representation  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil, — were  induced  to  sign  the  treaty.  The  influence  of  Mr. 
Clendon,  arising  from  his  jawition  as  the  representative  of  the  Ljiited 
States,  was  among  the  most  efficient  means  by  which  the  assent, 
even  of  tliis  small  party,  was  obtained.  The  natives  placed  much 
confidence  in  him,  believing  him  to  be  disinterested.  He  became  a 
witne.ss  to  the  document,  and  informed  me,  when  st>oaking  of  the 
transaction,  that  it  was  entirely  through  his  influence  that  the  treaty 
was  signed. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  installed  himself,  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ments of  a ho.st  of  government  officers,  and  the  whole  machinery, 
that  had  been  long  preparcil,  was  put  in  motion.  Prorlamations 
were  issued  by  him,  extending  his  authority  over  all  the  Engli.sh 
residents  on  both  islands ! and  it  was  considered  by  the  Englishmen 
as  good  as  law,  though  far  otherwise  by  the  other  foreigners.  After 
this,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  proceeded  to  the  district  of  the  Thames 
River,  or  llawraki,  in  the  Herald,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
similar  cession  of  the  country;  but,  before  Uiis  tould  be  consummated, 
he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  and  the  Herald  was  obliged  to  depart 
for  Sydney. 

So  far  as  the  chiefs  understand  the  agreement,  they  think  they 
have  not  alienated  any  of  their  rights  to  the  soil,  but  consider  it  only 
as  a personal  grant,  not  transferable.  In  the  interview  I had  with 
Pomare,  I was  desirous  of  knowing  the  impression  it  had  made  upon 
him.  I found  he  was  not  under  the  impression  that  he  had  given  up 
his  authority,  or  any  portion  of  his  land  permanently ; the  latter  he 
said  he  could  not  do,  as  it  belonged  to  all  his  tribe.  Whenever  this 
subject  was  brought  up,  after  answering  questions,  he  invariably 
spoke  of  the  figure  ho  would  make  in  the  scarlet  uniform  and 
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upauletten  that  the  Queen  Victoria  was  to  send  him,  and  “ then  what 
a handsome  man  he  would  be !” 

Those  who  are  not  directly  benefiUsl  by  the  change,  cannot  but 
view  it  as  a disastrous  circumstance  for  the  natives,  which  will  seal 
their  doom,  and  make  them  the  prey  of  the  hosts  of  adventurers  who 
are  flocking  in  from  all  parts,  some  to  be  engagetl  as  public  officers, 
and  to  fatten  on  the  coming  revenues,  and  others  as  speculators. 
During  our  stay,  a cutter  arrived  from  Sydney,  with  a number  of 
revenue  officers,  magistrates,  and  other  minor  dignitaries. 

New  Zealand  continued  under  the  authority  of  New  South  Wales, 
until  September,  1840,  when  it  became  a separate  colony.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new  government  has  been,  by  proclamation,  to 
require  alt  those  who  have  acquired  lands  by  purchase  from  the 
natives,  to  exhibit  their  vouchers,  and  to  show  how  much  land  they 
had  purchased,  and  the  price  paid.  At  the  same  time,  a committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  these  claims.  A few  statements  made 
by  this  committee,  will  show  how  the  spirit  of  s[>ec(dation  has 
been  at  work  in  New  Zealand.  Up  to  October,  1841,  they  reported 
that  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  claims  had  been  entered  by  two 
hundred  and  eighty  individuals;  of  these,  there  are  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  claims,  amounting  to  thirteen  millions  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  thotisand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  acres.  The  re- 
maining one  hundred  and  fifty-six  claims  are  not  defined  by  ordi- 
nary land-marks,  but  are  limited  by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  computed  in  s((uare  miles  instead  of  acres.  The  lost  description 
of  claims  ace  considered,  at  a moderate  calculation,  to  be  double  the 
amount  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  claims,  so  that  in  round 
numbers  the  claims  already  sent  in  to  the  commissioners  may  l)e 
estimated  at  forty  millions  of  acres.  For  four  hundred  claims,  affida- 
vits have  been  made,  and  the  total  value  of  goods  and  money  paid  by 
these  claimants  is  thirty-four  thousand  and  ninety-six  pounds. 

For  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  claims,  no  value  is  stated ; but  if 
paid  for  in  the  same  ratio,  the  amount  will  Imj  nearly  forty  thousand 
pounds,  or  about  one  penny  for  three  acres.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  two  islands  does  not  contain  more  than  eighty  thousand  six 
hundred  square  miles,  or  fifty  millions  of  acres,  and  the  largest  jxirt 
of  them  has  not  yet  been  sold  by  the  natives,  viz.,  the  VVaikati 
district,  Rotorua  and  Taupo,  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  northern  island  ; so  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a space  wherein  to  locate  these  enormous  claims. 
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Laws  have  likewise  been  promulgated  and  im[x)sts  levied,  harass- 
ing to  foreigners,  (Americans  and  others,)  and  most  destructive  to 
their  commercial  pursuits,  while  they  offer  the  most  marked  protec.- 
tion  to  those  of  British  subjects!  This  would  seem  not  a little 
unjust  to  those  who  have  been  resident,  and  extensively  engaged  in 
commerce,  before  England  took  jsjssesbion,  and  whilst  New  Zealand 
was  acknowledged  as  an  independent  slate.  It  has,  among  other 
things,  been  enacted, — that  all  goods  imported  and  remaining  on  hand 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1S40,  the  time  of  British  assumption,  shall 
pay  duties ; that  all  laud.s  arc  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Queen,  even  those  purchased  of  the  chiefs  prior  to  the  treaty,  while 
the  purchasers  shall  be  only  entitled  to  as  many  acres  as  the  amount 
paid  to  the  chiefs  will  cover  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  acre. 
The  government  in  addition  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  such  por- 
tions a-s  it  may  require.  Many  of  these  purchases  were  matle  from  the 
Dative  chiefs,  prior  to  the  treaty,  in  good  faith,  and  for  an  equivalent 
with  which  they  were  well  satisfied,  and  so  expressed  themselves. 

The  destructive  effect  of  these  laws  on  American  commerce  will 
be  great,  particularly  as  those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  find 
themselves  called  upon  to  [>ay  heavy  duties  on  their  stocks.  Ameri- 
cans are  not  permitted  to  hold  property,  and,  in  consequence,  their 
whaling  establishments  on  shore  must  either  be  broken  up  altogether, 
or  transfcrrcil  to  other  places  at  a great  loss  of  otitlay  and  capital. 
Our  whalers  are  now  prevented  from  resorting  to  the  New  Zealand 
ports,  or  fishing  on  the  <a>ast,  by  the  tonnage  duty,  port  charges,  &c., 
arc  denied  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  any  thing  in  barter,  and 
obliged  to  pay  a duty  on  American  articles  of  from  ten  to  five 
hundred  per  cent.  The  expenses  of  repairs  have  so  much  increased, 
that  other  places  must  be  sought  fur  the  purpose  of  making  them. 
The  timber  and  timber-lands  are  exclusively  claimed  as  belonging  to 
Her  Majesty.  Thus  have  our  citizens  been  deprived  of  a fishery 
yielding  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  in  oil. 

Governor  Hobson’s  proclamation  will  be  found  in  Ap|>endix  XXXI. 

The  expenses  of  this  new  government  were  estimated  for  the  year 
1841  at  £50,922  3s.  4d.,  sterling,  which  is  about  equal  to  £10  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child ; for  the  whole  foreign  population  on  all 
the  islands,  is  not  supposed  to  be  more  than  five  thousand.  The 
great  precipitancy  with  which  the  islands  were  taken  possession  of,  is 
said  to  have  been  owing  to  the  fears  entertained  that  the  French 
intended  forming  a colony  on  the  southern  island  in  like  manner. 
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After  my  arrival,  I gave  the  meu  liberty.  Among  the  first  who 
obtained  it  was  John  Stic,  a native  of  New  Zettlaud,  and  of  the 
neighbourluMxl  of  this  bay.  His  native  name  was  Tuatti,  and  he 
wa.s  a petty  ehief.  He  had  been  some  time  absent  from  his  country, 
and  had  sailetl  in  the  Expedition  from  the  United  States,  was  an 
excellent  sailor,  a very  good  fellow,  and  had  been  entliusiastic  in  the 
praise  of  his  country  and  countrymen.  Accottling  to  him,  there  was 
nothing  like  New  Zealand ; and  under  this  feeling  he  hired  a canoe 
to  take  him  on  shore,  for  which  his  countryman  charged  him  three 
dollars,  although  half  a dollar  would  have  Ijeen  an  exorbitant  price. 
He  landed  at  Tibbey’s,  and  being  de.sirous  of  going  to  his  friends, 
wished  to  engage  a canoe  to  take  him  about  ten  miles  up  one  of  the 
rivers,  the  Kawa-Kawo,  where  they  resided.  For  this  conveyance  he 
was  asked  £‘i,  nearly  a month's  pay.  Poor  John  could  not  submit 
to  this  extortion,  and  was  found  sitting  on  a Ic^,  greatly  mortified, 
depressed,  and  incensed  at  such  treatment.  He  felt  the  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  difference  between  his  actual  and  anticipated  rece|>tion. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  vowed  never  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
his  countrymen,  and  formed  the  resolution  of  emigrating  with  his 
family  to  Tahiti,  where  he  himself  had  a wife. 

After  John  returned  on  board,  he  made  a proposition  to  Mr.  Wal- 
dron, in  a letter,  to  purchase  the  island  which  he  called  Motugee,  with 
the  territory  of  Muckatoo,  belonging  to  his  father  and  family,  and  ex- 
pressing his  belief  that  they  were  all  opposed  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  English,  and  were  determined  not  to  part  with  their  land  to  them. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  which  was,  as  has  Ijeen  seen,  immediately 
after  Captain  Hobson’s  arrival,  and  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  or 
cession,  it  was  evident  that  full  seven-eighths  of  the  native  population 
had  the  same  feelings  as  John  expressed  in  his  letter.  The  circum- 
stances that  have  occurred  at  New  Zealand  fully  prove  the  necessity 
of  having  American  citizens  as  our  consuls  abroad.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Clcndon,  our  consul  at  New'  Zealand,  an  independent  state,  and 
the  only  representative  of  a foreign  power  whose  interest  was  at 
stake,  was  consulted  by  some  of  the  most  ]>owerful  and  influential 
chiefs,  who  had  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  or  cession  to  Great  BriUiin. 
They  came  to  Mr.  Clendou  for  advice,  how  they  should  act,  and  he 
admitted  that  he  had  advised  them  to  sign,  telling  them  it  would  be 
for  their  good.  He  himself  signed  the  treaty  as  a witness,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  carry  it  iitto  effect ; but,  in  doing  this,  he  said  he  had 
acted  as  a private  citizen,  by  request  of  the  Governor,  thus  separating 
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his  public  duties  from  his  private  acts.  At  the  same  time  he  buys 
laroc  tracts  of  land,  for  a few  trifles,  and  expects  to  have  his  titles 
confirmed  as  Consul  of  the  United  States.  This  is  not  surprising, 
and  any  foreigner  would  undoubtedly  have  pursued  the  same  course ; 
for  his  personal  intere.st  was  very  great  in  having  the  Hritish  autho- 
rity establisherl,  while  the  influence  he  had  over  the  chiefs  was  too 
great  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Governor,  and  make  it  an 
object  to  secure  his  good-will  and  services. 

The  prospects  of  these  islanders  are,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing  but 
pleasing,  and  the  change  by  no  means  calculated  to  insure  their 
happiness,  or  promote  their  welfare.  It  seems  to  have  Ijeen  brought 
about  by  a rage  for  s])Cculation,  and  a desire  to  take  pos.session  of  this 
country,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  tlic  Frcucli.  The  idea  that  it  was 
neee.ssary  to  extend  the  laws  of  New  South  Wales  over  the  island,  in 
order  to  protect  the  natives,  and  break  up  the  neat  of  rogues  that  had 
taken  refuge  there,  is  far  from  Iwing  true.  No  such  neccssiti' 
existed,  for  there  was  no  difliculty  in  having  any  one  apprehendetl 
by  sending  otficers  for  the  pur|>ose,  or  otfering  a reward. 

The  New  Zealand  Land  Company  have  been  the  secret  spring  of 
this  transaction,  and  under  the  shelter  of  certain  influential  names, 
the  managers  have  contrived  to  Ifliiid  the  English  public.  It  will 
scarcely  ho  believed  that  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company  had 
dis|)osod  of  i«!veral  thousand  shares  of  land  Isjfore  they  purchased 
an  acre.  Some  three  or  four  thousand  emigrants  who  had  purchased 
allotments,  left  England  on  their  way  to  lake  possession  of  them,  just 
after  the  agent.  Ufmn  their  arrival  they  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
information  respecting  their  allotments,  and  were  left  in  a destitute 
condition,  to  spend  the  few  earnings  they  had  left,  and  to  endure  all 
the  privations  to  wliich  jveople  landed  in  a new  country  are  subject. 

Even  of  those  allotments  that  have  lieen  given  out,  many  are  not 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  the  high 
names  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  Com|Kiny  could  have  been 
informed  of  the  true  state  of  things ; yet  it  is  generally  supposed  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  that  it  is  by  their  exertions  and  influence  that 
the  British  government  has  been  induced  to  take  forcible  ixtsscs.sion 
of  the  territory  of  an  independent  state,  which  New  Zisiland  undoubt- 
edly was.  However  this  may  be,  the  s(>eeulators  have  succeeded  in 
their  object,  and  the  country  will  now  be  retained  by  England  even 
if  a military  power  should  be  necessary.  Should  the  New  Zealanders 
resist,  and  they  are  a warlike  race,  yet  acting  against  European  dis- 
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cij)Iiiie,  they  will  readily  be  overcome.  They  are  not  unlike  grown 
children,  and  may  be  more  easily  ruled  by  kindness,  and  by  satisfying 
the  wants  of  the  chiefs,  than  by  force.  The  population  will  soon 
disappear  before  the  whites,  for  the  causes  that  have  operated  else- 
where are  to  be  seen  in  action  here,  where  the  savage  is  already 
sinking  iui]iercoptibly  before  the  advances  of  civilization.  While 
philanthropy,  real  or  pretended,  is  ransacking  the  globe  to  find  sul>- 
jects  for  its  benevolence,  it  seems  a little  surprising  that  scarcely  a 
voice  has  been  raised  in  Parliament  against  this  act  of  usurpation. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1840,  there  was  a violent  gale  at  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  said  by  the  missionaries  to  have  been  the  severest  they  had 
e.\perienced,  with  perhaps  the,  exception  of  one  which  took  place 
shortly  after  their  arrival.  Many  vessels  suffered  great  damage. 
The  Thorn,  of  Sag  Harbour,  which  sailed  a few  days  before,  bound 
home,  was  obliged  to  put  back,  and  in  consequence  of  the  damage 
received,  was  condemned  as  unse,aworthy,  was  also  the  Tuscan,  an 
English  whaler.  The  biirquc  Nimrisl  arrived,  having  last  her  top- 
masts ; and  sevend  coasters  were  missing,  supj>osed  to  have  been  lost. 
Most  of  the  vessels  lying  off  Kororarika  dragged  their  anchors,  but 
they  suffererl  less  from  not  being  much  exposed : the  Harriet  was 
driven  ashore  at  Tiixiona,  a few  miles  to  the  ea-stwanl,  near  Point 
Pocock ; this  vessel  parted  her  cables  during  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  was  found  a complete  wreck.  The  crew  barely  escape<l 
with  their  lives.  Besides  these  disa.stcrs  on  the  water,  those  on  the 
land  wore  also  great:  fences  were  carried  away,  houses  deluged, 
grounds  overflowed,  wliarves  injured,  and  the  extensive  emlxinkmcnt 
of  the  missionary  establishment  at  Pallia  nearly  demolished.  The 
tide  rose  six  feet,  during  the  night  of  Saturday,  be}'ond  its  usual 
mark,  w hich  caused  most  of  the  damage. 

This  gale  was  experienced  at  the  Thames  on  hoard  H.  B.  M.  ship 
Herald,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the  south ; also  by  the  Flying- 
Fish,  off  Cook’s  Straits,  and  by  the  barque  Achillea,  to  the  north.  M r. 
Hale  was  a pas-sengor  in  the  last  named  vessel,  and  took  barometrical 
observations  and  notes  during  the  continuance  of  the  gale. 

From  the  observations,  it  apjiears  that  the  changes  took  place  at 
the  two  northern  and  two  southern  positions,  in  opposite  directions, 
proving  that  the  gale  was  a rotary  one,  and  that  its  centre  must  have 
passed  between  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  the  river  Thames.  The 
greatest  force  of  the  gale  was  between  the  hours  of  1 and  3 a.  m.,  on 
the  1st  of  March.  At  the  Bay  of  Islands,  a calm  was  observed  by  Mr. 
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Dana  and  others,  which  lasted  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  the  wind 
rapidly  hauled  round  to  the  westward,  and  blew  with  increased 
violence.  On  board  the  Herald,  the  barometer  fell  to  28-75  in.;  and 
from  the  fact  of  the  gale  having  been  experienced  first  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward,  it  is  certain  that  it  came  from  that  quarter,  and 
passed  over  New  Zealand  in  a southw'cst  direction  : the  width  of  the 
track  was  about  five  buudred  miles.  The  particulars  of  the  preceding 
observations  will  be  found  in  the  Meteorological  Report. 

Although  the  land  about  the  Ray  of  Islands  is  much  cut  up  by 
indentations,  yet  from  this  circumstance  it  affords  many  pretty  views, 
which  have  in  some  resi>ects  an  appearance  of  an  advance  towards 
civilization,  that  one  hardly  expects  to  find  within  the  scope  of  the 
residences  of  these  savages. 

One  of  the  many  sketches  Mr.  Agate  made,  will  serve  to  convey  an 
idea  of  their  beauty,  as  well  as  a distant  view  of  their  pas. 


Foreign  residents  have  established  themselves  in  many  places,  and 
on  all  the  inlets  or  arms  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  their  cottages  arc  to  be 
seen,  occupying  the  points  and  coves. 

On  the  north,  the  British  resident,  Mr.  Bushy,  htis  built  a large  and 
commodious  cottage,  and  commenced  laying  out  his  grounds  in  town 
lots  for  the  future  city  of  Victoria,  of  which  there  was  a public  sale 
previous  to  our  arrival.  All  the  lots  were,  I believe,  purchased  on 
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speculation,  for  after  seeing  the  locality,  one  must  be  convinced  that 
it  offers  no  advantages  for  more  than  a village,  if  indeed  for  that. 
More,  to  the  westward  is  situated  Pallia,  the  mi.ssion  establishment. 
For  commercial  purposes,  the  south  or  Kororarika  shore  offers  the 
greatest  advantages,  having  the  dccpc.st  water,  and  being  the  most 
sheltered  from  the  stormy  winds. 

The  c-Vtent  to  which  speculation  has  raisesl  the  prices  of  land  in 
this  neighlKiurhcxx!  is  almost  incredihle.  Mayew’s  Point,  the  first 
above  Kororarika  Hay,  ha.s  on  it  a few  storehouses,  which  are  rented 
for  si-V  hundred  |x>unds  ($5,000)  a-year. 

Mr.  Clcndon,  the  American  consul,  for  alxiut  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres,  of  which  only  fifty  arc  level,  has  received  thirty 
thousand  pounds  from  the  Briti.sh  government,  re.serving  to  himself 
the  remainder,  one  hundred  acres.  He  bought  the  whole  for  a trifle 
a few  years  ago.  The  location  is  a prettj'  one,  on  a hill  about  three 
hundred  feet  high,  and  is,  pcrha|>s,  the  most  commanding  spot  on 
these  waters.  The  neatness  of  his  cottage  and  of  the  grounds  alwiit 
it,  adds  much  to  its  pleasing  ajipearance. 

The  intnxluction  of  a Sydney'  police  at  Kororarika  has  licen  of 
service  to  that  place,  for  they  have  dealt  in  a summary  manner  with 
the  vagabonds  who  formerly  frequented  it. 

A Homan  Catholiu  bishop  is  established  here,  who  has  a chapel, 
and  it  was  said,  was  making  many  converts ; but  it  wa.s  supjiosed 
that  the  principal  inducement  to  conversion  was  the  liberality  with 
which  he  and  his  as.sociates  bestowed  gifts  and  presents  upon  those 
who  joined  in  their  prayers  and  received  the  cross. 

Besides  the  Episcopal  mission,  under  the  Reverend  Mr.  Williams, 
formerly  a lieutenant  in  the  British  navy,  there  is  a Wesleyan  mission 
at  Hokianga,  which  is  highly  spoken  of.  Many  reports  have  been 
put  in  circulation  by  the  evil  disposed,  in  relation  to  these  missions ; 
but  as  far  as  my  observations  wont,  they  seemed  exemplary  in 
their  duties;  lliey  were  also  occupied  in  farming,  in  which  native 
laixmrers  were  employed.  Mr.  Williams  having  a large  family 
growing  up,  many  of  them  obtained  farms,  and  are  now  in  the 
successful  occupation  of  them.  There  is  no  doubt  the  hue  and  cry 
against  the  father,  and  that  the  mission  had  obtained  all  the  best  land 
from  the  natives,  arose  from  this  cause.  Some  circumstances  were 
remarked,  from  which  it  was  evident  that  the  interests  of  the  natives 
were  looked  after  by  the  missionaries,  who  protected  their  lands  and 
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induced  them  not  to  sell  to  the  emip^rants,  who  would  otlierndse  have 
found  them  only  too  ready  to  part  with  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  situation  of  these  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  ditferent  from  that  of  any  we  had  heretofore  seen,  and 
equally  so  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  a-s  well  in 
making  proselytes  as  those  in  the  other  Polynesian  islands;  but  I 
am  (jcrsuaded  that  they  have  done  and  are  still  endeavouring  to  do 
much  good.  They  are,  however,  separated,  as  it  were,  from  their 
flocks,  and,  consequently,  csinnot  have  that  control  over  their  beha- 
viour that  would  l)e  desirable.  Many  scenes,  therefore,  take  place 
at  the  pas  or  strongholds,  that  might  be  prevented  if  the  mission- 
aries mingled  more  with  their  converts. 

Mr.  Williams  was  kind  enough  to  have  divine  service  at  the  house 
where  our  naturalists  stayed, — Mr.  Tibbey’s.  1 was  not  a little 
surprised  when  I heard  that  Mr.  Williams  had  refused  any  oppor- 
tnnity  to  our  philologist  to  inspect  a grammar  of  the  New  Zealand 
language,  that  was  then  going  through  the  press.  1 mention  the 
circumstance  iis  remarkable,  from  being  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
that  occurred  to  us  during  the  cruise ; and  it  cannot  Ix!  ea.sily  imagined 
what  could  have  been  the  cause  of  his  refusal,  for  a very  short  j>eriod 
after  our  departure  it  would  be  published,  and  there  could  have  been 
no  fear  of  his  being  forestalled  by  us. 

•\mong  tbe  natives  the  taboo  is  yet  law,  though  endeavours  are 
making  to  introduce  other  laws  among  them.  It  was  told  me,  on 
good  authority,  that  there  had  been  a trial  for  murder  by  a jury  of 
chiefs  at  or  near  llokianga,  under  the  direction  of  a white  man,  but 
there  was  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  did  not  receive  that 
impartial  justice  which  a duly  organized  court  would  have  assured 
him.  The  evidence  was  said  to  have  been  deficient,  but  the  current 
behef  being  against  him,  he  was  notwithstanding  shot. 

The  natives,  we  were  told,  were  not  a little  surpriserl  at  the 
summary  way  in  which  justice,  or  rather  punishment,  is  dealt  out  by 
the  magistrate  of  Koronirika. 

Their  taboo  laws  are  very  strict,  and  carefully  observed,  even 
among  those  who  are  considercti  Christians.  The  chief,  Tomati, 
refused  to  enter  the  hou.se  of  a person  whom  he  took  Mr  Hale  to 
visit ; for  if  he  had  entered,  it  would  have  become  tabooed ; and  the 
native  law,  which  does  not  jiermit  any  man  to  enter  a house  in  which 
a chief  has  resided,  even  tenuxirarily,  would  have  compelled  him  to 
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abandon  his  dwelling.  Women  alone  are  allowed  to  enter  the  houses 
of  chiefs.  An  instance  of  this  was  witnessed  at  the  pa  of  Pomare. 
and  another  where  we  attempted  to  purchase  the  prow  of  a canoe. 
This  prow,  which  wa.s  clalxtrately  carved  to  represent  some  non- 
descript animal,  with  a human  heiul,  having  the  tongue  protruded, 
was  accidentally  seen  in  an  out-of-the-way  storehouse,  anil  was  some- 
what mutilated ; it  had  belonged  to  the  late  chief  Kiwikiwi,  and  was 
tabooed  in  the  first  degree.  Overtures  were  made  to  the  widow  of 
Kiwikiwi  for  its  purchase ; it  was  evidently  considered  very  sacretl, 
for  none  of  the  natives  would  touch  it,  or  even  enter  the  store-house 
in  which  it  was  kept.  Notwitlistanding  all  its  sacreduess,  it  was 
sold,  after  a little  chaffering,  for  six  dollars.  The  first  price  asked  was 
two  jiounds,  but  the  widow  could  not  resist  the  chance  of  its  sale. 
After  the  bargain  was  concluded,  no  native  could  l>e  found  willing  to 
incur  the  ijenalty  of  the  taboo,  by  carrying  it  When  the  transporta- 
tion was  accomplished,  a new  and  unexpected  difficulty  arose : it 
could  not  be  carried  across  the  water  in  a canoe,  as  it  was  against 
taboo  to  do  it  The  threat  of  making  them  refund  the  money, 
and  take  back  the  ihu  or  nose,  so  worked  uiwn  the  covetousness  of 
old  Kawiti  the  chief,  that  he  consented  to  remove  it  and  also  pro- 
mised to  come  the  next  day  and  paint  it  red,  after  the  native  fashion. 
This  he  punctually  performed,  using  a kind  of  retl  earth  mixed  with 
water.  This  is  represented  in  the  tail-piece  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  taboo  is  always  resorted  to,  to  protect  their  kumara-patches, 
and  the  fear  of  breaking  it  was  strongly  shown  by  the  intntsion  of 
Mr.  Tibbey’s  goats  into  the  kumara-patcli  of  Pomare,  near  his  pa. 
No  one  cotild  be  induced  to  go  in  to  drive  them  out,  for  fear  of 
punishment,  and  a message  was  sent  to  the  chief  to  allow  them  to  be 
expelled.  After  the  permission  was  given,  the  natives  could  not  be 
induced  to  enter  by  any  other  place  but  that  where  the  goats  liad 
broken  through. 

The  natives,  for  the  most  part,  have  their  permanent  residence  in 
towns,  or  what  arc  here  termed  “pas,”  which  arc  generally  built  on 
high  promontories,  or  insulated  hills,  and  fortified  in  a rude  fashion, 
with  a {lalisaile  of  upright  stakes,  about  ten  feet  high ; tho  houses  or 
huts  are  all  built  closely  together. 

Pomare’s  j>a  being  near  our  anchorage,  was  frequently  visited.  It 
contained  about  three  hundred  huts.  There  was  a main  entrance 
through  the  palisade,  near  wdiich  are  two  posts,  the  tops  of  which  are 
carved  into  distorted  representations  of  the  human  figure. 
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Within  till!  main  enclosure  are  other  enclosures,  each  containing 
five  or  six  houses,  with  alleys  of  two  feet  wide,  that  traverse  the  town. 
Their  houses  arc  very  simply  constructed : four  corner-jmsts  are 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  left  from  two  to  five  feet  above  the 
surface;  in  Itie  centre  line  two  or  three  strong  posts  are  firmly  set  in 
the  ground,  to  sujiport  the  ridge-pole  of  the  roof;  on  the  posts  is 
placed  and  la.shed  a horizontal  beam  for  the  rafters  to  rest  mxin,  and 
smaller  poles  are  lashed  to  the  posts,  at  one  foot  apart,  from  the 
ground  up;  on  these  the  roofing  is  worked;  the  material  used  in 
thatching  is  the  rush  (Typha  latifolia),  or  our  common  cattail.  The 
manner  of  making  the  roof  is  to  tie  the  materials  on  the  horizontial 
striivs  or  poles,  setting  the  larger  ends  on  the  ground,  and  driving 
them  close  against  each  other,  generally  with  the  fist,  and  so  on  until 
all  is  closed  in,  leaving  doorways  under  the  eaves,  at  the  gable-ends ; 
the  rappooing  is  then  cut  square  off  at  the  upper  horizontal  beam,  or 
phite-piccc,  and  the  roof  is  put  on,  made  of  the  same  material, 
and  generally  thatched  with  it  or  fern.  The  roofs  have  usually  but 
little  pitch,  which  gives  a squat  look  to  the  houses.  Mats  are 
generally  hung  up  at  the  doorways,  but  some  have  doors  made  of 
pine;  they  are  low,  obliging  one  to  stoop  or  creep  in  entering. 
Around  their  houses  they  have  usually  peach  trees  growing,  but 
nothing  else  is  cultivated  about  them. 

The  furniture  consists  of  mats,  a few  baskets  and  trinkets,  an  old 
chest  to  lock  them  up  in,  an  iron  pot,  and  a double-barrelled  gun, 
generally  of  the  best  maker. 
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Pomare’s  house  was  about  twenty  feet  long  by  twelve  broad ; from 
five  to  eight  feet  high.  The  mode  of  construction  was  the  same  as 
above  described,  with  the  exception  that  the  rafters  were  flat  and  orna- 
mented with  arabes([ue  work,  drawn  with  soot  or  black  pigment.  The 
posts  were  likewise  carved  ; but  from  the  dirt  and  filth  with  which 
they  were  covered,  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decipher 
them.  It  is  said  that  the  New  Zealanders  have  improved  in  the  art 
of  building  since  they  were  first  visited,  but  they  are  still  in  this 
respect  far  behind  any  of  the  islanders  we  have  visited. 

Four  of  our  gentlemen,  before  my  arrival,  hail  paid  Pomare  a 
visit,  and  made  him  some  presents,  which,  so  far  from  satisfying  his 
cupidity,  only  made  him  more  covetous.  On  receiving  a watch- 
chain,  he  asked  for  the  watch ; and  could  not  be  induced  to  exhibit  a 
dance,  unless  each  person  presented  him  with  a shilling.  This 
exaction  was  submitted  to,  though' they  were  disgusted  and  disap- 
pointed with  the  greediness  he  manifested.  The  dance  proved  very 
similar  to  those  seen  among  the  Samoans  and  Tahitians,  with  the 
same  tossing  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  various  contortions  of  the 
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body,  performed  by  a number  of  men  ami  women.  The  only  music 
was  that  of  the  voice,  two  or  three  singing  in  a high  monotonous  key. 
The  dance  wa.s,  however,  seen  to  disadvantage  by  candlelight 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a sacred  enclosure,  or  Kianga-taboo,  in 
which  is  erected  the  tombs  of  the  chiefs.  A few  days  before  our  visit 
one  was  interred  hero,  the  vignette  represents  the  tomb. 

This  tomb  is  formed  of  a small  canoe,  cut  across  through  the 
middle,  and  the  two  parts  joined  face  to  face,  forming  a hollow  cone, 
about  seven  or  eight  feet  long.  The  corpse  is  placed  inside,  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  would  remain  there  a year,  after  which  the  lames 
would  be  carried  up  the  river,  and,  as  Charley  Pomare  expressed  it, 
would  be  “ thrown  away  any  where.” 

The  tomb  is  painted  red,  and  ornamented  with  feathers  on  each 
side,  from  the  ground  to  the  top ; it  is  covered  with  a small  shed,  to 
protect  it  from  the  weather,  and  enclosed  all  around  with  a fence. 
The  funeral  ceremonies  were  not  witnessed,  but,  from  the  description 
of  the  natives,  were  very  noisy,  and  accompanied  with  firing  of  many 
guns, — general  practice  on  all  public  occasions.  Their  faces  and 
arms  bore  evident  marks  of  their  having  been  engaged  in  the  cere- 
mony, being  covered  with  scratches  which  they  had  inflicted  on 
themselves. 

The  pas  of  the  natives  are  not  in  reality  strong  places,  but  are 
little,  more  than  insulatcvl  and  commanding  situations.  Pomare 
makes  some  show  of  warlike  instruments,  in  the  formidable  array  of 
three  ten-pounders,  all  of  them  in  bad  condition,  though  looked  at 
and  spoken  of  by  the  natives  with  no  small  pride  and  conceit  The 
natives,  in  time  of  peace,  do  not  live  constantly  in  these  pas,  but 
arc  mostly  occupied  at  their  plantation-grounds ; for  which  reason 
only  a few  men  were  seen  lounging  alx>ut  in  front  of  their  houses. 
The  women  were  generally  engaged  in  making  and  plaiting  mats,  or 
cooking,  and  the  men  seemed  the  greater  idlers. 

Their  native  dress  consists  of  mats  of  various  kinds,  made  of  the 
native  fla.x  (Phomax),  which  are  braided  by  hand,  and  are,  some  of 
them,  finer  than  carimling,  while  others  are  as  coarse  as  our  corn-leaf 
mats.  The  latter  were  worn  by  the  women  while  at  work,  tied 
around  the  hips,  and  sometimes  over  the  shoulders.  They  carry 
their  children  on  the  back,  like  onr  Indians. 

The  men  were  more  luxurious  in  their  dress,  having  fine  mats, 
nearly  as  large  in  size  as  our  blankets,  ingeniously  and  beautifully 
wrought,  and  sometimes  embroidered.  Both  of  these  kinds  are  still 
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worn,  tliough  they  arc  gradually  disappearing,  and  the  dress  is 
becoming  more  Kurojjean,  or  rather  Tahitian.  The  women  now 
often  wear  loose  slips  of  calico,  drawn  about  the  neck,  which  are  any 
thing  but  becoming,  while  the  men  have  coarse  clothing,  sometimes 
a dirty  white  blanket,  at  others,  dilTcrent  parts  of  European  dress. 
The  blanket  is  worn  in  the  same  manner  as  the  native  “ kakahu.” 


They  never  think  it  nece.ssary  to  use  clothing  for  a covering ; it  is 
worn  more  from  pride  and  ostentation  than  any  thing  else ; and  not 
unfrequently  a native  may  be  seen  decked  out  in  a coat  and  vest 
without  any  covering  ou  his  nether  limbs,  and  occasionally  wdth  a 
jiea-jacket  and  no  shirt.  That  which  gives  a foreigner  a peculiar 
disgust  to  the  persons  of  the  New  Zealanders,  is  their  filth,  wliich 
also  [lervades  their  houses.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  bathe  themselves, 
or  wash  their  clothes,  which  are  usually  worn  until  they  drop  off 
from  age.  They  occasionally  anoint  their  skins  with  fi-sh-oil,  and 
of  course  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  themselves  clean. 

To  their  houses,  the  description  of  Cook  still  applies:  they  are 
small,  low,  begrimed  with  soot,  besmeared  with  grease,  and  are  filled 
with  filth.  As  yet,  their  furniture  has  received  no  addition  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  whites,  except  the  huge  sea-r'.hest  and  iron 
l>ot : the  former  to  deposit  their  valuables  in,  and  the  latter  for  cook- 
ing. It  was  remarked  by  us  all,  how  few  of  the  grotesque  figures,  so 
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much  8[>oken  of  by  voyagers,  were  to  be  seen.  There  appeared  to 
be  little  carving  recently  done,  in  comparison  with  former  times. 
They  are  said  to  have  improved  in  the  construction  of  their  houses; 
but  there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement,  before  they  can  vie 
with  any  of  the  other  islanders  we  have  visited.  Their  food  consists 
principally  of  the  potato,  fish,  kumara,  or  sweet-potato,  Indian  com, 
and  fern-root,  which  is  found  throughout  the  country.  The  kumara 
is  much  smaller  and  inferior  in  quality  to  those  grown  in  the  other 
Polynesian  isles.  Here  it  is  a small  watery  root,  and  is  generally 
disliked  by  foreigners.  It  is  pre.served  in  houses  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  rats.  These  are  built  on 
four  posts,  which  are  scraped  exceedingly  smooth,  and  are  only 
entere<l  by  a single  slanting  post.  One  of  these  houses  is  represented 
in  the  drawing.  The  roots  are  al-so  suspended  beneath  these  houses 
in  large  ba.skets. 

Fish  are  taken  with  hooks  and  nets,  and  are  dried  and  laid  by  for 
use.  They  also  eat  a clam,  which  they  call  pipi.  Hogs  and  poultry 
arc  raiseti  in  abundance,  for  their  own  use  and  the  supply  of  ships. 
They  have,  as  I before  stated,  peaches,  as  well  as  many  small  berries, 
and  in  a few  years  they  will  have  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone 
introduced  by  settlers.  They  formerly  ate  their  fish  raw,  or  cooked 
with  the  kumara,  after  the  Polynesian  fashion,  in  the  ground,  w'ith 
hot  stones;  but  now  they  use  an  iron  pot,  in  which  all  their  food  is 
boiled  together.  They  have  a great  fondness  for  rice,  with  sugar  or 
molasses.  They  do  not  want  for  fixxl,  for  their  country  is  well 
supplied  with  wild  roots,  which  in  case  of  necessity  or  scarcity  can 
be  resorted  to.  They  also  make  a pleasant  beverage,  resembling 
spruce-beer,  which  they  call  tvai-maori. 

The  greatest  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  their  customs  are 
the  introduction  of  the  u.se  of  fire-arms,  and  the  adojition  of  whale- 
boats instead  of  their  canoes.  The  latter  are  without  an  out-rigger, 
and  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  boats  of  all  the  other  Polynesians 
south  of  the  equator.  They  have  also  adopted  the  square  sail  (which 
generally  consists  of  a blanket),  in  place  of  the  triangular  one 
common  to  all  Polynesia. 

The  ornaments  of  the  New  Zealanders  are  few ; those  of  the  men, 
who  are  chiefs,  generally  consist  in  an  elaborate  tattooing,  that  gives 
a striking  appearance  to  the  face;  the  regularity  with  which  it  is 
done  is  wonderful.  They  all  have  their  care  bored,  and  have  small 
rings  in  them,  made  of  jade  or  shark's-tecth,  tipped  with  sealing-wax, 
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or  small  Ijriglit-t-oloured  feathers.  Around  the  necks  of  the  chiefs 
and  their  wives  is  hmi"  their  '•  heitiki,”  made  of  a stone  of  a green 
colour,  which  Ls  held  very  sacrerl,  and  which,  with  their  “ mcarti," — a 
short  cleaver  or  club, — is  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  The 
heitiki  has  some  restunblimee  to  a human  figure,  sitting  with  crossetl 
legs.  This  stone  is  procurerl  from  the  southern  island,  near  the 
bottlers  of  a small  lake,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  slone,  Iteiiig 
called  Tewai  Poiinamu  or  the  Green-stone  Water.  F rom  the  name 
of  this  stone.  Cook,  by  mistake,  gave  the  name  of  Tavy  Poenammoo 
to  the  southern  island.  It  is  al.so  supposed  that  Captain  D'Urville’s 
name  of  Ika-na-maw  (meaning,  the  fi.sh  out  of  Mawi),  given  by  him  to 
the  northern  islands,  may  also  be  the  name  of  some  place  on  the 
northern  side  of  Cook’s  Straits.  Those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the 
natives  and  their  language  say,  that  they  have  no  native  name  for 
cither  of  the  islands,  or  any  part  of  the  country,  and  have  adopted 
into  their  language  the  names  given  by  the  whites,  with  mollifications 
to  suit  their  tongue. 

It  was  a long  time  Ixifore  Pomare  would  consent  to  his  wife  parting 
with  the  heitiki  which  she  wore,  and  that  Indonging  to  him.self  (his 
atua)  he  would  not  allow  us  to  take  off  his  neck,  even  to  look  at.  Our 
consul  interpreted  for  me  a singular  story  that  the  southern  natives 
hail  invented,  relative  to  these  .stones:  “That  they  were  found  in  a 
large  fish,  somewhat  resemhling  a shark,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
capture  and  kill  for  the  purjiosc  of  obtaining  them.  When  first  taken 
from  the  stomach  of  the  lish  the  stone  is  soft,  but  from  exposure 
becomes  hard,  and  must  lie  wrought  in  its  soft  state.”  This  story 
was  related  by  Pomare.  The  smaller  stones  were  about  three  inches 
in  length,  and  the  larger  ones  about  five  inches. 

Pomare  is  a fine-looking  man,  and  is  handsomely  tattooed.  He  is 
six  feet  in  height,  and  well  fornieil,  with  the  exception  of  his  feet  and 
legs.  His  dress  was  any  thing  but  becoming : a blanket  was  tied 
almut  his  neck,  and  hung  ungracefully  about  has  |>erson,  leaving  his 
right  arm  free;  beneath  this  he  wore  a shirt  and  loose  jiair  of  drawers, 
descending  to  his  knees ; the  rest  of  his  jiersoii  and  his  feet  were  bare. 
In  his  hand  he  usually  carries  a short  cloak  of  dogskin,  called  lopuni, 
shiiputii,  or  jmtiitu.  'Phesc  short  cloaks,  are  in  shape,  not  unlike  those 
of  the  knights  in  ancient  times  ; they  are  about  three  feet  long,  being 
formctl  of  common  cloth,  mat,  or  sewed  di^skin,  dresseil  with  the  hair 
on.  Pomare’s  dress  wius  surmounted  by  a blue  naval  cap,  with  a 
gold-lace,  band.  The  tattooing  may  give  his  features  somewhat  of  a 
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fierce  aspect,  and  serve  to  disguise  the  expression,  yet  I cannot  but 
believe  that  his  tnie  feelings  are  develoiied  in  it.  His  face  indicates 
any  thing  but  a kingly  character.  Perhaps  his  reputation  for  busi- 
ness may  have  something  to  do  with  the  impression  his  physiognomy 
produced.  He  told  me  he  had  two  wives,  but  it  is  generally  txjlieved 
that  thirty  would  bo  nearer  the  truth.  The  favourite  one  usually 
accompanies  him ; she  is  highly  s|K>ken  of  for  her  gooil  sense,  and 
Pomare  is  said  to  place  much  confidence  in  her  judgment.  She  was 
the  best-looking  native  I saw  in  New  Zealand,  but  would  not  be 
called  handsome  elsewhere.  The  mis-sionaries  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  produce  any  effect  uixin  Pomare  or  the  family  connected  with 
him.  Pomare's  chief  warrior  is  Maujiarawa,  who  has  been  persuaded 
to  remain  with  him,  although  a native  of  Hauaki,  on  the  river 
Thames. 

Mauparawa  is  a much  finer-looking  man  than  Pomare, — in  appear- 
ance a very  Hercules ; but  the  effects  of  dissipation  are  beginning  to  be 
jierceived  in  his  imwerful  frame.  He  has  long  been  a favourite  with  the 
whites,  who  admire  him  for  his  prowess.  Many  of  his  followers  came 
with  him  to  join  Pomare,  of  whom  few  are  now  left;  for  in  an  expe- 
dition liist  year  he  lost  almost  all  of  them : having  landed  on  Aoteu 
or  Barrier  Island,  ho  was  overpowered  and  badly  wounded,  Imrely 
escaping  with  life.  One  of  his  acts  of  daring  took  place  in  the  last 
feuds  with  the  Kororarikans,  by  whom  he  w.is  much  detested. 
\Vishing  to  put  a disgrace  upon  them  and  show  his  contempt,  he  one 
night  took  his  canoe,  and  with  six  of  liLs  followers  left  Pomare's  pa 
or  stronghold  fur  Kurorarika,  the  heart  of  his  enemies’  strength.  He 
landed  there  in  the  midst  of  his  foes,  whom  he  found  fa.st  asleep. 
Drawing  up  his  canoe  on  the  beach,  he  went  to  the  house  of  a white 
man,  whom  he  awoke,  and  ordered  him  to  give  himself  and  followers 
some  spirits,  threatening  him,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  instant  death. 
They  took  their  spirits  quietly,  desiring  the  man  to  say  to  the  Koro- 
rarikans in  the  morning,  that  Mau[)arawa  had  been  there  in  the 
night,  with  some  insulting  message ; but  before  leaving,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  man  would  not  have  the  courage  to  tell  of  his  visit : 
he  therefore  determined  to  leave  his  own  canoe,  (which  was  very  well 
known,)  and  take  a whale-lmat  in  its  stcarl.  All  of  which  was  done 
merely  to  throw  a slur  upon  his  enemies,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 

Another  ]>erson  of  some  note,  is  a cousin  of  Pomare’s,  called 
Charley  Pomare,  the  son  of  the  former  ruling  chief  of  that  name. 
Hoia,  the  brother  of  the  king,  a|)|>ears  to  be  a stupid  fellow.  Charley 
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Pomarc  was  very  talkative,  and  although  young,  appears  well- 
informed  in  the  hi.story  of  the  islanil,  and  is  quite  intelligent.  In  his 
accounts,  he  dwells  particularly  on  the  extensive  ravages  committed 
by  Shougi,  who  I believe  was  taken  or  went  to  Europe.  Alter  his 
return,  finding  he  had  lost  influence  in  his  tribe,  in  order  to  regain  it, 
he  committed  .some  of  the  most  barbarous  cruelties  that  have  ever 
disgraced  these  islands,  and  miule  his  name  terrible  among  the  tribes. 
Most  of  these,  before  his  wars,  had  from  three  hundred  to  one 
thousand  warriors,  but  only  a few  now  remain  in  some  of  those  who 
were  formerly  jxiwerful  and  indejiendent,  and  who  Iteing  from  their 
weakness  unable  to  contend  by  themselves,  have  Ijccome  incorporated 
with  other  tribes.  The  reason  that  tlie  natives  give  fur  this  diminu- 
tion is,  that  8huugi  had  killed  them  all.  llis  conquests  embraced 
nearly  all  the  northern  part  of  the  north  island,  whose  warriors  he 
then  united,  and  led  against  the  iteople  of  the  south,  about  llauaki, 
on  the  river  Thames.  With  these  he  waged  a long  and  bloody  war, 
and  extended  the  name  of  Ngapuhi,  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
(leople  about  the  Bay  of  Islands,  as  far  south  os  Kiapara.  His  death, 
which  happenc'J  a few  years  since,  was  a great  relief  both  to  his 
followers  and  foes. 

The  last  war  took  place  in  1837,  altoul  two  years  before  our  arrival. 
It  was,  in  all  probability,  the  last  native  contest  that  will  lx:  waged. 
It  was  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  a woman  of  Otuiha,  whom 
the  tribe  of  Kororarika  were  sus[)ccted  and  accased  of  having  killed 
and  eaten.  Formidable  preparations  were  made,  and  the  allies  on 
both  sides  callctl  in ; the  people  of  Kororarika  being  aided  by  the 
forces  from  Hokianga.  The  principal  battle  was  fought  in  a piece  of 
marshy  ground  between  Waikere])aru  and  Otuiha.  Here  Pomare, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Charley,  then  quite  a boy,  led  the 
forces  of  Otuiha,  while  those  of  Kororarika  were  marshalled  by  Pi, 
a great  chief  of  Hokianga ; and  the  fight  was  terminated  by  Charley 
first  shooting  Pi,  and  then  the  second  chief,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
save  the  Ixidy,  with  his  double-barrelled  gun.  The  heads  of  the 
warriors  were  cut  off,  and  preserved  as  trophies,  while  their  bcslies 
were  left  on  the  ground.  They  were  not  eaten,  though  the  Hokianga 
|>eople  are  said  to  be  cannibals.  This  latter  imputation,  however, 
should  be  received  with  caution,  as  the  information  was  derived  from 
their  enemies. 

From  all  I could  learn,  Pomarc  is  not  deemed  very  courageous, 
and  was  not  him-self  engaged  in  the  fight.  He  is  looked  u[H)ii  as  (|uite 
avaricious,  and  as  a great  cow-ard ; he  is  much  addicted  to  liquor.  It 
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will,  perhaps,  excite  surprise  to  learn  how  he  came  to  exercise  the 
influence  he  docs  over  his  countrymen ; it  is  entirely  owing  to  his 
elo<|uence,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  leail  them  any  where.  When 
Charley  wa.s  asked  the  cause  of  hi.s  uncle’s  influence,  he  said  that 
Pomarc  could  Iciid  the  people  wherever  he  chase  ; and  to  the  question 
as  to  why  he  himself  was  not  king,  he  answered,  “ Oh,  that  is 
manri”  (country  fashion). 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  visited  the  pa  of  Pomare,  for  the  purpose 
of  witne.ssiug  his  return  from  a visit  to  one  of  his  allies.  The  canoe 
was  sceu  coming  up  the  bay,  paddled  by  forty-five  natives,  and  on 
the  side,  of  the  hill  all  the  people  of  the  pa  were  collected,  shouting, 
waving  their  garincnt-s,  and  firing  musket-s,  to  welcome  their  friends. 
When  the  chief  touched  the  shore,  a curious  scene  ensued.  All  the 
iKKitincu  scizi^d  their  paddles,  and  ran  some  distance  along  the  beach, 
where  they  halted,  and  formed  themselves  into  a ctunjiact  body,  in 
martial  array.  Those  of  the  did  the  same,  and  were  stationed 
in  front  of  the  canoe ; the  former  [rarty  then  returned,  and  when  near, 
the  latter  made  simultaneously,  ten  or  twelve  leaps  directly  upward, 
waving  their  paddles  tn'cr  their  heads,  and  giving  at  each  jump,  a 
hard  guttural  sound,  like  htoh.  The  two  parties  then  changed 
positions,  when  the  boatmen  went  through  the  same  motions,  after 
which  the  whole  mingled  together.  This  ceremony  was  supjiosed  to 
represent  that  used  on  the  return  of  a war-party.  Pomarc  was  found 
shortly  afterwards  seated  in  front  of  his  house,  surrounded  by  his 
people,  who  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a grejit  feast,  for  which 
he  was  giving  directions,  and  which  shortly  took  place,  accompanied 
by  much  merry-making. 

The  chief,  Pomarc,  on  one  occasion  paid  a visit  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  squadron  at  Mr.  Tibhey’s,  with  some  fish  for  sale,  and  for 
which  he  had  lx!eii  fishing  sevund  hours,  lie  first  asked  a shilling 
for  them,  which  was  handed  to  him,  when  he  immediately  raised  his 
price  to  two  shillings,  and  when  this  wiis  refused,  he  went  away  in 
high  dudgeon,  and  complained  to  me  on  my  arrival,  that  he  had  not 
been  treated  well.  Many  instances  of  the  same  kind  occurred. 

Mr.  Hale  induced  Hoia,  Pomare’s  brother,  to  give  him  a list  of  the 
various  clans  of  the  great  Yopaki  trilic,  whicli  under  Shougi  had 
formerly  been  the  terror  of  all  New  Zealand  From  this  and  other 
authorities,  the  number  of  the  trilws  were  given  at  oue  hundrixl  and 
five,  ill  which  were  comprised  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  fighting 
men.  Those  who  are  more  acquainted,  and  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing,  state  the  population  at  less  than  three  hundred 
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thousand ; there  are  others  who  rate  the  population  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand.  A mean  between  the  two  estimates  would  be  nearer 
the  truth.  From  the  information  I received,  I am  satisfied  that  it 
cannot  be  great.  The  population  of  both  islands  is  said  to  amount 
to  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand, 
and  the  whole  of  this  number  are  on  the  north  island,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  thousand  who  live  on  the  southern  island. 
It  is  remarkable  that  every  tribe  has  a name  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
distinct  from  the  district  which  it  inhabits : thus  the  natives  of 
Kororarika  are  called  Yaitawake;  those  of  Hauaki  (the  river  Thames), 
Ngaitawake ; and  with  few  exceptions  these  names  begin  with  the 
syllable  of  Nga  or  Ngati — most  commonly  the  latter.  These  names 
are  thought  to  have  reference  to  clanship.  The  members  of  each 
tribe  appear  to  be  all  connected  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity. 

Some  of  our  naturalists  made  a visit  to  a town  called  Wangarara, 
situated  near  the  coast,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Brett.  They  passed  up  the  Wycaddic  river  eleven  miles  to  Wycaddie 
Pa.  Here  they  found  a missionary  station,  occupied  by  a Mr.  Baker; 
but  none  of  the  family  were  at  home.  The  old  chief  of  Wycaddie 
was  very  indignant,  and  treated  them  quite  uncivilly,  because  they 
were  going  to  Wangarara.  After  procuring  a guide,  they  set  out 
on  foot  for  that  place.  The  distance  is  twelve  miles,  which  they 
accomplished  by  sunset.  The  road  lay  over  mountains.  The 
village  of  Wangarara  consists  of  four  or  five  miserable  huts,  or  what 
would  more  properly  be  designated  kennels,  made  in  the  rudest 
manner,  and  thatched  with  fern-leaves.  In  order  to  enter  these,  they 
were  obliged  to  crawl  on  their  hands  and  knees.  The  furniture  of 
the  chief’s  house  consisted  of  a few  mats,  two  or  three  fishing-nets, 
and  an  old  chest.  .4  fire  was  smoking  in  the  centre  to  keep  out  the 
musquitoes,  and  the  resemblance  to  a smoke-house  was  striking ; or, 
perhaps,  the  latter  would  have  sufferetl  by  the  comparison.  The 
accommodations  in  this  hut  were  rather  confined  and  crowded ; for 
besides  themselves,  there  were  three  runaway  sailors  as  guests. 
They,  therefore,  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  chief  Ko- 
towatowa,  who  was  on  a visit  here,  to  accompany  him  to  his  hut,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  bay.  They  went  with  him  in  his  fine  large  canoe, 
and  reached  his  residence  late  in  the  evening,  where  they  found 
themselves  much  more  comfortably  accommodated,  having  ckan  mats 
and  a good  supper  of  pigeons  and  potatoes.  This  was  Ko-towatowa’s 
principal  farm.  His  pa  is  situated  a few  miles  up  the  bay,  on  a 
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rocky  point,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  It  was,  at 
the  time  of  their  visit,  nearly  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  attention 
demanded  by  their  crops ; and  this  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
other  pas  at  this  season. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  flat,  and  has  a good  soil ; and  here 
Ko-towatowa  raises  most  of  his  potatoes  and  kumaras,  which  are  larger 
and  better  than  those  raised  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  They  also  raise 
a good  supply  of  Indian  com,  and  are  at  no  loss  for  food,  which  was 
evident  from  the  quantities  of  dried  as  well  as  fresh  fish  which  were 
seen. 

A great  difference  was  {terceived  between  the  natives  of  this  place 
and  those  of  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  former  have  had  little  or  no 
communication  with  foreigners,  their  manners  are  more  simple,  and 
they  have  little  or  no  idea  of  the  conventional  value  of  money.  The 
people  of  this  place  appeared  more  virtuous  and  happy,  and  a number 
of  young  women  were  seen,  good-looking,  sprightly,  and  full  of 
animation. 


itm*  XKAUKti  «t»t. 


They  here  saw  the  old  chief  of  Wangarara,  grand-uncle  to  Ko-to- 
watowa.  He  was  very  feeble,  with  white  hair,  and  clad  in  an  old 
dog-skin  robe.  He  was  observed  to  sit  all  day  on  a small  mound  of 
dirt  and  pipi-shells;  having  lately  lost  a relation,  he,  according  to 
custom,  is  tabooed  for  the  season.  He  does  not  help  himself, 
and  is  not  allowed  to  touch  any  thing  with  his  hands : his  grand- 
daughter, a sprightly  girl,  waits  upon  him ; and  it  was  pleasing 
to  witness  the  watchfulness  she  evinced  in  attending  to  his  wants. 
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often  filling  and  lighting  his  pipe,  and  holding  it  in  his  mouth  while 
he  smoked.  Notwithstanding  the  promising  appearance  of  Ko-towa- 
towa’s  house  and  premises,  it  was  found  swarming  with  fleas  and 
other  vermin.  Ko-towatowa  is  a member  of  the  Kpiscoial  Church, 
and  daily  performed  worship  in  his  native  tongue.  After  their  morn- 
ing meal,  they  began  their  rambles,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  Ijoforc 
they  were  met  by  a large  party  of  natives,  who  kept  saying  to  them, 
“ mdli  alxmt  one  hilling”  by  which  they  soon  understood  that  they 
were  retjuired  to  pay  one  shilling  for  the  privilege  of  walking  on  the 
beach  and  picking  up  shells  ; on  Ko-towatowa’s  being  appealed  to,  he 
soon  disi>ersed  them.  On  a hill,  near  this  place,  Mr.  Drayton  found 
a beontiful  specimen  of  llulimus  Shougii. 

Wangarara  Bay  is  a deep  indentation  in  the  coast,  to  which  it  runs 
parallel,  and  is  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a narrow  belt  of  high 
and  rocky  land.  It  is  said  to  have  good  anchorage  for  a distance  of 
six  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  entrance  is  very  deep,  free  from 
danger,  and  al»ut  one  mile  wide.  It  is  a much  safer  port  than  the 
Bay  of  Islatids.  A vessel  might  pass  by  its  entrance  without  sus- 
pecting that  a harbour  existed.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  much 
cheaper  and  better  than  at  the  Bay;  and  although  the  natives  are 
aware  of  this  difference,  yet  not  being  able  to  transport  their  provi- 
sions there,  they  arc  content  to  dispase  of  them  for  a less  price. 

Their  kind  friend  Ko-towatowa  took  them  back  to  Wangarara, 
stopping  on  the  way  at  his  pa,  where  he  presented  them  with  quan- 
tities of  peaches,  which  had  l)cen  tabooed  to  his  people.  At  Wanga- 
rara they  again  found  their  guide,  and  the  two  old  chiefs, — the  elder  of 
whom  was  called  Kawau,  and  the  other,  a little  younger,  Rualienna : 
both  of  them  have  the  character  of  being  great  rascals.  The  contrast 
between  them  and  Ko-towatowa  was  very  much  to  their  disj«rage- 
ment.  With  some  reluctance,  they  ordered  a pot  of  potatoes  to  be 
boiled  ; but  when  night  came,  they  positively  refused  entrance  into 
their  huts  unless  each  gave  a shilling,  to  which  Ko-towatowa  sternly 
objected,  saying  that  they  w'ere  his  guests,  and  should  not  pay.  A 
quarrel  between  the  chiefs  ensued,  and  the  only  way  it  was  prevented 
from  going  to  extremity,  was  to  slip  the  money  quietly  into  old 
Kawau’s  hand ; after  which,  peace  was  restored,  and  they  retired  for 
the  night,  where  they  were  effectually  tormented  by  the  fleas  and 
vermin.  Ko-towatowa,  on  taking  leave  of  them,  refused  any  com- 
pensation for  his  services ; but  a pressing  invitation  to  pay  them  a 
visit  at  the  Bay  was  accepted. 
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They  returned  by  the  same  route,  and  by  noon  reached  Wycaddie 
Pa,  It  contains  about  two  hundred  hou.ses,  and  is  situated  between 
two  small  fresh-water  streams.  This  is  the  most  cleanly  and  exten- 
sive town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Mr.  Baker, 
of  the  Episcopal  Mi.ssion,  has  settled  hero : he  has  many  acres  of  laud, 
and  comfortable  dwellings,  farms  extensively,  and  has  about  twenty 
head  of  cattle,  with  good  pasture  for  them.  The  natives  also  possess 
some  cattle.  By  night  they  reached  their  lodgings. 

One  who  has  long  known  the  New  Zealanders,  and  on  whose 
judgment  reliance  may  be  placed,  gives  them  credit  for  intelligence 
and  generosity,  and  says  that  they  are  hospitable  and  confiding  to 
strangers,  persevering  where  the  object  concerns  themselves,  strongly 
attached  to  their  children,  and  extremely  jealous  of  their  connubial 
rights.  A violation  of  the  latter  is  punished  with  death,  not  only  to 
the  parties  themselves,  but  sometimes  extended  to  the  near  relatives 
of  the  offenders.  They  are  crafty  but  not  overreaching  in  their  deal- 
ings, covetous  for  the  possession  of  novelties,  although  trustworthy 
when  any  thing  is  placed  under  their  immediate  charge,  but  not 
otherwise  over-honest. 

A transient  visiter  would  hardly  give  them  so  high  a character, 
and  would,  I think,  have  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  race.  He 
might,  however,  award  to  them  intelligence;  but  they  appear  vindic- 
tive, and,  from  a number  of  facts,  must  be  treacherous.  One  cannot 
bo  long  among  them,  without  discovering  that  they  are  arlepts  in 
trickery,  and  suspicious  in  their  dealings.  These  bad  qualities  they 
may  have  acquired  from  the  number  of  low  whites  that  are  among 
them.  They  seem  destitute  of  any  of  the  higher  feelings,  such  as 
gratitude,  tenderness,  honour,  delicacy,  &c.  They  are  extremely 
indolent  and  dirty,  disgusting  in  their  habits,  and  carry  on  the  infa- 
mous practice  of  traffic  in  women,  which  even  the  highest  chiefs  are 
said  to  be  engaged  in,  openly  and  without  shame.  The  vice  of 
drunkenness  does  not  exist  among  them  to  any  degree,  and  it  is  not 
a little  astonishing  that  the  bad  example  set  them  should  not  have 
been  more  followed.  They  are  extremely  proud  and  resentful  of  any 
insult,  to  avenge  which  the  whole  tribe  usually  unites.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  we  may  cite  the  conduct  of  Ko-towatowa,  whose 
hospitality  to  one  of  our  parties  has  been  recorded.  At  the  invitation 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  indebted  to  him  for  attentions,  he 
visited  them  at  Tibbey's,  when  an  untoward  circumstance  occurred, 
which  had  well-nigh  ended  in  an  open  affront.  As  they  were  seated 
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in  the  porch  of  Tiblxjy’s  house,  one  of  their  thoughtless  visiters,  by 
way  of  anforcliug  amusement  to  the  company,  played  off  upon  Ko- 
towatowa  a boyish  trick,  by  burning  him  on  the  nose  with  a cigar. 
This  procluced  great  anger  in  the  chief,  who  would  have  at  once 
punished  the  rudeness,  but  through  the  timely  interference  of  the 
bystanders,  he  became  apjicased,  but  required  some  atonement  for  the 
insult  oflerod  him ; a half-dollar  was  given  him,  but  he  said  he  would 
accept  only  half,  as  he  did  not  want  to  U;  paid  for  it,  but  merely 
desired  a token  that  it  had  been  atoned  for.  lii  the  opinion  of  all,  he 
rose  much  above  the  silly  trifler  who  had  been  the  perpetrator  of  the 
joke. 

The  natives  are  pecidiarly  sensible  to  any  insult  of  this  kind.  A 
short  time  before  our  arrival,  a misc,hievous  white  boy,  staying  with 
our  consul,  had  placed  a small  brass  kettle  on  the  head  of  an  old 
chief,  which  caused  some  amusement  to  the  bystanders.  The  chief 
at  the  time  did  not  show  any  signs  of  being  offended.  He  had  always 
been  well  dlsjmsed  and  jteaceable  towards  the  whites,  and  was  known 
to  have  a strong  jrartiality  towards  the  family.  On  going  to  tho  pa, 
however,  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his  tril»,  which  produced 
a great  excitement  among  them.  They  assembled  and  advanced  in  a 
body  to  the  dwelling,  to  re(|uire  satisfaction  for  the  affront  offered, 
and  although  they  were  told  and  convinced  it  w as  dune  in  playful- 
ness, they  reejuired  atonement;  and  this  being  refused,  they  took  all 
the  clothes  that  were  hanging  to  dry  on  the  lines,  and  every  thing 
they  could  find  about  the  premises.  They  even  took  the  shoes  and 
clothes  off  a sick  boy,  who  was  lying  in  the  veranda.  Their  rapacity 
was  only  stopped  by  the  courage  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who, 
being  unable  to  check  their  proceedings  by  remonstrances,  threw  a 
billet  of  wood  at  the  prineipabchief.  This  bold  act  astonished  him, 
and  from  admiration  of  her  courage,  caused  them  at  ouce  to  desist, 
saying  she  had  n big  heart,  which  is  their  figurative  term  for  a coura- 
geous person.  Insults  given  in  this  accidental  w-ay,  have  been  known 
to  occasion  the  most  deadly  feuds.  They  have,  however,  great  com- 
mand of  temi>er  when  insulted.  As  au  instance  of  this,  an  anecdote 
was  related  to  me  of  some  chiefs  having  become  oflendcd  at  the  Epis- 
copal missionaries  in  consequence  of  some  transaction  respecting  lands, 
in  which  they  conceived  themselves  wronged.  The  offended  parties 
proceeded  to  Pahia  in  order  to  demand  redress;  but  on  their  arrival 
there,  the  missionaries  were  absent,  and  although  the  whole  property 
was  at  their  mercy,  there  being  no  one  on  the  premises  but  females, 
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they  did  not  h.irm  any  tiling,  and  declined  to  enter  into  any  explana- 
tion until  they  had  seen  the  missionaries.  Taking  their  scats  quietly 
at  the  gate,  they  awaited  their  return,  which  did  not  take  place  for 
some  hours  after,  when  they  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  sup- 
posed wrong,  and  atonement  for  it ; and  being  satisfied,  they  de|>arted 
without  any  molestation  or  injury  whatever.  It  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, lie  said,  that  such  patience  was  in  consequence  of  the  parties 
complained  of  lieing  missionaries ; but  that  could  not  well  have  been 
the  case,  for  they  are  by  no  means  popular  with  the  natives,  and  the 
renson  is,  that  the  missionaries  show  very  little  regard  for  their  own 
countrymen,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a New  Zealander,  is  a great  crime. 

From  all  I could  gather,  1 am  inclined  to  believe  them  an 
observant  people,  and  that  they  would  become  an  industrious  one, 
were  it  leas  ea.sy  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
They  show  much  energy  of  character  in  their  warlike  pursuits,  on 
which  their  whole  minds  seem  yet  to  dwell.  The  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  their  soil  furnish  them  so  easily  with  all  that  is  required 
for  their  food  anil  clothing,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  incitement  to 
industry. 

The  Now  Zealanders  are  above  the  middle  size,  well  formal,  and 
athletic ; they  vary  in  colour  from  a chestnut  to  a light  copper ; they 
have  black  hair,  very  thick  and  curly,  which  many  sufl'cr  to  grow 
long,  while  others  crop  it  close.  I saw  few  with  whiskers,  and  their 
beards  were  light.  The  forehead  is  high,  sloping  backwards;  the 
nose  frequently  aquiline  and  prominent;  the  eyes  are  black  and 
piercing,  but  rather  small ; the  tattooing  gives  a haniness  of  outline 
to  the  chiefs  that  is  not  so  observable  in  the  common  people ; they 
want,  however,  the  softness  of  the  rest  of  the  Polynesian  family,  of 
which  they  are  a part,  not  having  the  full  muscles,  or  soft  contour  of 
face,  which  we  had  hitherto  observed  among  the  groups  we  visital ; 
they  are  as  indolent  as  the  other  cognate  races,  but  more  caimble  of 
undergoing  fatigue. 

The  following  is  one  of  their  traditions  respecting  their  origin. 
The  first  natives  came  from  Ilawaiki,  situated  towards  the  east,  in 
severed  canoes,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  men,  were 
Taiiepepeke,  Tanewitika,  Tanewoka,  Rougokako,  Ko|)aia,  Koriian- 
l»ko;  the  canoes  in  which  they  came  were  called  Kotaliinui, 
Kotearawa,  Kohorouta,  Takitima.  They  settlal  first  at  Kawia,  on 
the  western  coast;  near  Makotu,  Turanga,  and  Ahuriri,  at  the  cast 
cape.  The  natives,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  say  that  this 
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story  is  all  nonsense,  yet  the  similarity  of  the  fort^oing  names  with 
those  of  the  people  of  Savaii,  in  the  Samoan  Group,  is  striking. 
This,  connected  with  the  .story,  which  wo  shall  hereafter  quote,  of 
the  introduction  of  the  knmara  in  canoes,  taken  together,  would 
appear  to  affonl  very  strong  re.ason  for  the  conjecture  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  same  source.  In  their  native  tr.aditions  there 
appears  to  lie  some  idea  of  a creation,  having  a genera]  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  other  nations  of  Polynesia. 

The  trade  in  native  curiosities  is  not  quite  so  great  as  it  used  to  be, 
|iarticularly  in  tattomal  heads.  So  great  at  one  time  was  the  traffic  in 
the  latter  article,  between  Now  Zealand  and  Sydney,  that,  in  IWM,  it 
w'as  prohibited  by  law.  In  Governor  Darling's  administration  of  the 
colony,  the  chief  Shougi  is  supposetl  to  have  made  large  sums  by  it, 
and  there  are  some  persons  who,  in  part,  impute  his  wars  to  liis 
desire  of  gain ; for,  having  been  in  England,  ho  became  acquainted 
with  the  value  set  U{)on  them,  and  the  demand  for  them.  It  is 
generally  thought  diat  many  of  the  heads  thus  sold  have  been  pre- 
jiared  by  the  white  runaway  convicts,  who  have  learnt  the  mode 
of  doing  this  from  the  natives.  They  are  still  to  be  obtained, 
though  great  precaution  is  used  in  disjiosing  of  them.  A missionary 
brig,  lying  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  liatl  many  curiosities  on  board,  in 
the  possession  of  the  steward  ; and  after  the  buying  of  mats,  &c.,  had 
lieen  finished,  he  invuted  our  officers  to  step  down  to  his  little  store- 
room, under  the  forecastle,  where  he  had  a curiwiity  which  could  not 
t)e  brought  out.  After  this  mysterious  annunciation,  they  followed 
him  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder ; he  then  told  them  he  was  about  to 
put  his  fate  into  their  hands,  believing  that  they  were  too  much  men 
of  honour  to  betray  him.  Ho  then  proceeded  to  inform  them  that  he 
had  two  preserved  hearls  of  New  Zealand  chiefs,  which  he  would  sell 
for  ten  pounds.  He  could  not  venture,  he  said,  to  produce  them  on 
Ijoard  the  brig,  but  if  they  would  appoint  a place,  he  would  bring 
them.  The  penalty  for  selling  them  was  fifty  guineas,  and  he 
conjured  them  to  the  most  perfect  secrecy.  These  proved  to  be 
beautiful  specimens,  and  now  form  a part  of  our  collections.  So 
effectually  has  the  fine  prevented  this  traffic,  that  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  a head ; they  arc  as  rare  now  us  they  have 
been  common  heretofore ; and  the  last  place  in  which  it  could  have 
been  expected  to  find  them,  would  have  been  on  board  a missionary 
vessel. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  still  cannibals,  although  in  the  districts 
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where  the  missionaries  reside,  they  have  done  much  to  put  a stop  to 
this  practice.  After  the  arrival  of  our  gentlemen,  an  instance  occur- 
red of  a chief  having  killed  a boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  a 
medicine  for  his  son,  who  was  sick;  and  as  this  prescription  did  not 
effect  a cure,  a girl  about  the  same  age  was  to  be  served  up,  but  the 
timely  interference  of  the  missionaries  prevented  it. 

The  present  condition  of  the  New  Zealanders  is  inferior  to  that  of 
some  of  the  other  Polynesian  nations.  There  is,  as  in  other  places, 
little  or  no  occasion  for  labour;  the  industry  of  a few  weeks  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  supply  them  with  fcxxl  for  the  year ; their  traffic  in  pigs 
and  other  supplies  to  whalers  and  traders  is  quite  sufficient  to  procure 
their  necessary  supply  of  clothing.  It  is  said  their  moral  condition 
has  much  improved  of  late,  and  that  they  arc  becoming  sensible  of 
the  advantages  of  civilirod  life.  In  the  former  direction  there  is  still 
great  room  for  improvement,  and  the  latter,  I should  think,  as  yet 
far  above  their  ideas  of  honesty  and  of  the  obligations  they  owe  to 
those  about  them.  Perhaps  those  who  have  become  somewhat 
attached  to  the  Christian  religion  may  be  a little  improved,  but  the 
oidy  instance  that  we  cau  recall  to  our  recollection  is  that  of  the  chief 
Ko-towatowa.  The  chiefs,  however,  in  general  show  a growing  dis- 
position to  acquire  comforts  ulxiut  their  dwellings,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  other  native.s,  are  almost  cleaiUy  in  their  persons.  Industry 
is  also  making  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  their  plantations.  If  I 
could  believe  it  |x>ssible  that  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  cla.s.scs  of  the 
people  had  ever  been  more  filthy,  or  their  [lersons  less  cleanly,  I 
would  more  readily  credit  that  some  improvement  had  taken  place. 
N umbers  are  said  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  their  own  language, 
having  beeu  taught  by  the  missionaries,  and  then  have  afterwards 
been  known  to  take  a pride  in  in.structing  others,  and  to  display  a 
great  eagcniess  in  the  acquisition  of  farther  knowledge ; but  they 
are  far,  very  far  behind,  in  the  rudiments  of  education,  the  natives  of 
other  groups  where  the  missionaries  have  been  established,  although, 
as  respects  natural  capacity,  they  may  probably  rank  higher. 

There  is  much  that  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  missionary  opera- 
tions here.  They  seem  to  have  pursued  a different  course  from 
that  followed  at  the  other  groups,  and  appear  to  begin  by  teaching 
the  useful  arts,  and  setting  an  example  of  industry.  'Phis  has  given 
rise  to  much  remark.  The  missionaries  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
appear  to  keep  aloof  from  the  natives,  and  an  air  of  stiffness  and 
pride  (unbecoming  a missionary  in  most  minds)  seems  to  prevail. 
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They  have  a chapel  at  Pahia  and  one  at  Tipoona,  but  very  few 
persons  attend ; their  native  and  Sunday  schools  have  also  very  few 
scholars;  and  they  appear  to  lie  doing  but  little  in  making  converts. 
Most  of  the  natives,  however,  have  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
but  their  practices  and  characters  show  any  thing  but  a reform  in 
tlieir  lives.  The  missionaries  hold  large  tracts  of  land,  and  about 
the  Bay  of  Islands  the  Church  Mission  (Episcopal)  may  tie  said  to 
have  the  entire  control  of  the  property.  At  the  mi-ssionary  iwtahlish- 
ment  at  Pahia  they  have  a printing-press,  and  have  printed  some 
parts  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  now  printing  a New  Zealand 
grammar.  In  the  native  traditions,  there  appears  to  be  some  idea  of 
a creation,  having  a general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  Polynesian  groups.  The  first  god  was  Maui,  who  fished  up 
the  earth  out  of  the  sun;  afterwards  a great  flood  came,  which 
covered  the  land,  and  then  the  waters  were  dried  up  by  another  god, 
who  set  fire  to  the  forest.  From  the  accounts  and  observations  of 
all,  it  may  lie  safely  asserted  that  the  nativts  have  no  religion ; some 
few  apparently  follow  the  form  of  it,  and  call  themselves  professing 
Christians ; but  the  majority  or  greater  numb<.‘r  of  the  natives  have 
none,  either  Christian  or  pagan.  When  undergoing  tuition  by  the 
missionaries,  they  are  said  frequently  to  atop  and  ask  for  a present 
for  having  said  their  hymn,  and  it  is  said,  I know  not  with  what 
truth,  that  the  Catholic  missionaries  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
them  some  small  token,  in  the  shape  of  crosses,  which  the  natives 
look  upon  B.S  a sort  of  compensation. 

At  Kororarika,  as  has  been  stalerl,  there  is  a Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  it  is  the  residence  now  of  the  Bishop  of  the  South  Sea  Catholic 
Mission.  Some  singular  anoalotes  are  related  of  tlie  natives,  of  their 
first  joining  one  denomination  and  then  another,  receiving  little 
articles  as  prasents  from  each ; indeed,  it  is  said  that  there  are  few  of 
them  but  conceive  they  ought  to  l)e  paid  for  saying  their  prayers,  or 
attending  mass.  At  Hokianga  there  is  also  a Methodist  or  Wesleyan 
Mission,  which  is  generally  considered  the  most  active,  and  is  doing 
a great  deal  of  good. 

The  native  pas  are  generally  scenes  of  revelry  and  debauchery. 
My  crew  soon  got  tired  of  their  visits  to  that  of  Poraare,  and  com- 
plained much  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  natives.  Pomare  and  his 
suite  paid  the  ship  a visit  a few  days  after  our  arrival,  for  the  purixtse 
of  obtaining  his  quota  of  presents.  I received  him  and  all  his  retinue 
with  kindness,  and  made  him  several  presents,  among  wliich  was  a 
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fowling-piece;  but  he  had,  in  going  round  the  ship,  seen  one  of  Hall's 
patent  rifles,  that  loaded  at  the  breech ; and  nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  to  exchange  the  gun  I had  given  him  for  one  of  these.  He 
surprised  me  by  at  once  comprehending  its  facility  of  use,  and  its 
excellent  manufacture.  After  a great  deal  of  iini)ortunity,  1 con- 
sented to  the  exchange,  but  found  that  he  was  inclined,  after  having 
once  succeeded,  to  bog  every  thing  that  struck  his  fancy.  In  this  he 
wa.s  followed  by  the  other  chiefe,  among  the  rest  by  Hoia,  his 
brother.  To  the  latter,  I gave  an  old  cocked-hat,  which  pleaserl  him 
exceedingly,  and  I was  not  a little  amused  to  sec  him  wearing  it,  and 
dressctl  in  a tight  coat  and  vest,  with  bare  legs,  exhibiting  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  figures  imaginable,  although  in  his  own  opinion  the 
beau  ideal  of  elegance.  I’omare  w'cnt  alwut  the  ship  begging  for 
military  caps  with  gold  bands,  and  was  extremely  im[>ormnnte  until  he 
found  that  nothing  more  could  be  obtained.  I by  no  means  admired 
his  appearance  ; for,  although  of  good  proportions,  tall,  and  well  made, 
ho  is  awkward  and  parrot-toed.  His  height  and  manner  of  walking 
make  this  defect  more  apparent,  and  he  wants  that  dignity  which  is 
sometimes  seen  in  a savage  of  our  own  country.  The  Now'  Zea- 
landers, however,  struck  us  as  having  a closer  resemblance  to  our 
North  American  Indians  than  any  others  we  had  yet  met  with  among 
the  Polynesian  nations.  I was  surpri.sed  to  see  how  little  respect  was 
paid  to  tlie  orders  of  Pomare  hy  his  followers,  and  was  told  that  there 
is  little  authority  acknowledged  by  those  who  are  free.  His  slaves 
and  wives  are  those  who  must  sustain  the  burden  of  his  wrath ; their 
lives  are  at  his  disjxjsal,  and  with  them  his  will  is  law ; they  seem, 
however,  to  be  treated  kindly.  Pomare  is  said  to  be  entirely  under 
the  control  of  his  favourite  wife,  of  whom  I have  heretofore  spoken. 
She  is  a far  more  respectable  person  than  her  husband,  and  was  the 
most  intelligent  native  I met  w'ith. 

Wishing  to  see  their  w'ar-daiiccs,  I reqviested  Pomare  to  gratify  us 
with  an  exhibition,  which  he  conarmted  to  do.  The  ground  cho.sen 
was  tlie  hill-side  of  Mr.  Clendon,  our  consul’s  place,  where  i>etween 
three  and  four  hundred  natives,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
assembled.  Pomare  divided  the  men  into  three  parties  or  .-Hiuads, 
and  stationed  these  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Shortly  after 
this  was  done,  1 received  a me.ssago  from  him,  to  say  that  they  were 
all  hungry,  and  wanted  me  to  treat  them  to  something  to  cat.  This 
was  refused  until  they  had  finished  their  dance,  and  much  delay  look 
place  in  consequence.  Pomare  and  his  warriors  were  at  first  immov- 
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able ; but  they  in  a short  time  determined  they  would  unite  on  the 
hill-top,  which  was  accordingly  ordered,  although  I was  told  they  were 
too  hungry  to  dance  well.  Here  they  arranged  them.s«lve.s  in  solid 
column,  and  began  stamping,  shouting,  jumping,  and  shaking  their 
guita,  clubs,  and  paddles  in  the  air,  with  violent  gesticulations,  to  a sort 
of  savage  time.  A more  grotesque  group  cannot  well  l>e  imagincrl : 
dressed,  half-dressed,  or  entirely  naked.  After  much  preliminary 
action,  they  all  set  off,  with  a frantic  shoot,  at  full  speed,  in  a war- 
charge,  which  not  only  put  to  flight  all  the  animals  that  were  feeding 
in  the  ueighbourluxKl,  but  starthsl  the  sjiectators.  After  running  alxiut 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  they  fired  their  guns  and  halted,  with 
another  shout.  They  then  returned  in  the  same  manner,  and  stopped 
before  us,  a truly  savage  multitude,  wrought  up  to  apparent  frenzy, 
and  exhibiting  all  the  naxles  practised  of  maiming  and  killing  their 
enemies,  until  they  became  exhausted,  and  lay  dow  n on  the  ground 
like  tired  dogs,  (muting  for  breath.  One  of  the  chiefs  then  took  an 
old  broken  dragoon-sword,  and  began  running  to  and  fro  Iteforc  us, 
flourishing  it,  and  at  the  same  time  delivering  a speech  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  The  sjamch,  tus  interpreted  to  me,  ran  thus:  “You  are 
welcome,  you  are  our  friends,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  you fre<(uently 
re|ieated.  After  three  or  four  had  shown  off  in  this  way,  they 
determined  they  must  have  something  to  eat,  saying  that  I had  pro- 
mised them  rice  and  sugar,  and  they  ought  to  have  it.  Mr.  Clendon, 
however,  persuaded  them  to  give  one  of  their  feast-dances.  The 
performers  consisted  of  about  fifteen  old,  and  as  many  young  (mrsons, 
whom  they  arranged  in  close  order.  The  young  girls  laid  aside  a 
part  of  their  dress  to  exhibit  their  forms  to  more  atlvantage,  and  they 
commenced  a kind  of  recitative,  accompiauied  by  all  manner  of  ges- 
ticulations, with  a sort  of  guttural  husk  for  a chorus.  It  was  not 
neces.sary  to  understand  their  language  to  comprehend  their  meaning, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  their  tastes  did  not  appear  very 
refined,  hut  were  similar  to  what  we  have  constantly  observed  among 
the  heathen  nations  of  Polynesia,  Their  im(mtience  now  became 
ungovernable,  and  hearing  that  the  rice  and  sugar  were  being  served 
out,  they  retreated  precipitately  down  the  hill,  where  they  all  set  to 
most  heartily,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  devour  the  food. 
This  to  me  was  the  most  entertaining  part  of  the  exhibition.  They 
did  not  apfmar  selfish  towards  each  other;  the  children  were  taken 
care  of,  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves.  I received  many  thanks 
in  passing  among  them,  and  their  countenances  betokened  content- 
ment. Although  tliey  were  clothed  for  the  occasion  in  their  best. 
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they  exhibited  hnt  a squalid  and  dirty  appearance,  both  in  their  dress 
and  persons. 

No  native  music  was  heard  by  any  of  our  officers,  and  they  soera 
to  have  little  or  none  in  their  composition.  In  their  attempts  to  sing 
the  hymns,  chaunts,  or  old  psalm-tunes,  they  entirely  failctl  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  like  a resemblance.  The  pitch  of  their  voices  when 
speaking,  is  higher  than  that  of  Kuropeans,  (the  French  excepted,) 
and  that  of  the  women  was  not  a tone  above,  which  gives  additional 
coarsene.s8  to  their  character.  Both  sexes  have  but  little  intonation 
in  conversation,  and  there  are  no  tones  heard  which  would  indicate 
sympathy  of  feeling. 

Chatham  Island,  which  will  probably  soon  be  connected  with  the 
English  colony  of  New  Zealand,  is  now  considered  as  a nest  of 
rogues,  and  several  ves-sels  have  been  robbed  there.  Its  inhabitants 
have  a tradition  that  they  are  derived  from  New  Zealand,  whence 
their  progenitors  came  about  a century  since,  having  been  driven  off 
in  their  canoes  by  a storm,  and  that  on  landing  they  had  changed 
their  language.  The  change  consisted  in  reversing  the  ordinary 
construction  of  their  phrases,  and  the  syllables  of  words,  as,  for 
Harc-mai,  Mai-harc;  and  for  Paika,  Ka-pai.  The  natives  of  Chat- 
ham Lsland  are  not  tattooed,  do  not  wear  clothing,  and  are  said  to 
bo  more  intelligent  than  their  progenitors.  They  were  conquered  a 
few  years  ago  by  a parly  of  New  Zealanders  from  Port  Nicholson, 
who  Imd  been  driven  out  by  the  Kapiti  tribes,  under  the  celebrated 
Rauparaka. 

An  examination  of  the  charts  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  was  made,  and 
some  additional  soundings  added;  the  meridian  distance,  measnrc<l  by 
our  chronometers  from  Sydney,  gave  the  longitude  of  the  point  oppo- 
site Mr.  Clendon’s  wharf,  174“  07'  E.;  its  latitude  was  found  to  be  35“ 
17'  S.  The  dip  and  intensity  oliscrvations  were  also  made  here,  and 
will  he  found  registered  with  those  results  in  the  volume  on  Physics. 

Mr.  Couthouy,  who  was  left  sick  at  Sydney,  took  [sissage  in  a 
vessel  to  Tahiti,  and  passed  through  Cook’s  Straits,  touching  at 
several  of  its  anchorages.  To  his  observations  I am  indebted  for  the 
following  information  relative  to  the  southern  part  of  these  islands. 

The  first  point  they  made  was  the  Sugar  Loaf  Islands  and  Mount 
Egmont.  The  charts  published  by  Clintz  at  Sydney,  give  also  the 
height  of  this  mountain  as  fourteen  thousand  feet,  but  this  was  believed 
to  he  erroneous,*  for  only  a small  [jortion  of  the  top  was  covered  with 


* I have  w-NTD  other  autlwritlcs,  which  give  its  height  at  eight  tlKKisanJ  feiH. 
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snow.  The  day  previous  to  their  making  land,  they  had  been  set  to 
the  northward  by  current  about  twenty  miles  in  fourteen  hours. 

They  next  passed  through  Cook’s  Straits  to  Port  Cooper,  on  the 
north  side  of  Banks'  Peninsula,  where  they  anchored.  This  harbour 
is  sheltered,  except  from  the  northerly  winds,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  whalers,  who  resort  thither  to  try  out  the  whale-blubber.  The 
bench  is  in  consequence  strewn  with  the  Ijones  of  these  monsters. 
On  going  on  shore,  a party  of  three  natives  and  their  wives  were 
found  in  a state  of  wretchedness  and  degradation, — their  only  cloth- 
ing being  an  old  blanket,  disgustingly  dirty,  besmeared  with  oil  and 
with  a radish  earth  which  had  been  rubbetl  from  their  bodies,  and 
a coarse  mat  of  New  Zealand  flax;  they  depended  for  subsi-stcnce 
on  a small  potato-patch,  and  smoked  fish ; they  livcrl  in  low  huts, 
formed  of  stakes,  covered  with  mats,  and  thatched  with  grass  in  tlie 
rudest  manner  : their  condition  was  but  little  better  than  that  of  the 
Fuegians.  A fellow-passenger,  who  had  seen  the  oldest  man  left  of 
the  tribe,  state<l  that  these  were  the  remnants  of  a tribe  that,  but  a 
doiren  years  before,  could  muster  six  hundred  fighting  men:  they 
were  all  cut  ofl",  about  ten  years  since,  by  the  noted  chief  Robolua, 
residing  near  Cook's  Straits.  The  old  man  appeared  deeply  affected 
whilst  dwelling  on  the  history  of  his  people.  The  cupidity  of  the 
w'hites  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  had  brought  about,  or  was  the 
cau.se  of,  this  deadly  attack.  The  particulars  were  as  follow. 

The  master  of  an  English  vessel,  by  the  name  of  Stewart,  (the 
same  person  from  whom  the  small  southern  island  takes  its  name,) 
■w'as  trading  along  the  northern  island,  and  fell  in  with  the  chief, 
Robolua,  who  Wi\s  then  meditating  an  excursion  to  the  south.  Feeling 
confident  that  if  he  could  come  upon  his  enemies  unawares  their 
defeat  was  certain,  he  offered  Stewart  to  load  his  vessel  with  flax,  if 
he  vi'ould  transport  him  and  his  warriors  to  the  place  he  wLshed  to 
attack.  The  contract  was  readily  entered  into  by  Stewart,  and  the 
warriors  wore  taken  on  board,  anil  landed  on  various  parts  of  the  coast, 
where  the  inhabitants,  taken  hy  surprise,  w’ere  butchered  without 
mercy.  Not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  por-sons  were  cut  oil' at  this  and 
the  adjoining  harlmur  of  Port  Levy,  or  Kickurarapa.  This  Stewart 
is  said  to  be  still  living  on  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand. 

Many  specimens  of  shells  were  obtained  here,  and  a few  presents, 
consisting  of  pipes  and  tobacco,  were  made  to  the  remnant  of  this 
once  powerful  tribe.  Two  of  their  fellow-passengers  intended  to  land 
here  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  themselves,  but  the  place  offered 
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80  little  inducement  that  they  determined  to  proceed  to  Port  Levy,  a 
larger  harbour  to  the  eastward,  where  the  natives  informed  them  that 
rerreshments  could  be  had  in  plenty.  The  next  day  they  anchored 
in  it,  and  found  it  somewhat  similar  to  Port  Cooper,  but  more  open. 
In  the  afternoon  a |iarty  went  on  shore,  and  returned  with  sixty-four 
brace  of  pigeons,  and  three  black  parrots.  The  former  were  in  great 
abundance  and  very  large,  some  of  them  weighing  twenty  ounces : 
the  colour' of  their  backs  was  a dull  slate,  passing  into  bronze  on  the 
neck  and  wing.s;  the  head  was  very  black,  the  breast  white,  deep- 
ening into  a reddish  brown  on  the  lielly  ; the  bill  and  feet  of  a bright 
red.  The  parrots  were  quite  black,  about  the  size  of  a crow,  and 
remarkable  for  two  rose-coloured  wattles  at  the  lower  mandible,  like 
the  common  fowl.  They  also  killed  a species  of  pica,  called  cuga  by 
the  natives,  about  the  size  of  a blackbird  ; it  was  of  a dull  black, 
-with  greenish  reflections  on  the  back,  and  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
was  a single  white  feather,  wliich  curled  forward  and  upward. 

Here  they  became  acquainted  with  Charley,  or  Karakiharuru,  the 
chief  proprietor  of  Port  Cooper,  Port  Levy,  and  Pigeon  Bay.  Not- 
withstanding these  exU'iisive  possescsions,  neither  himself  nor  his 
followers  were  better  clad,  housed,  or  superior  in  any  respect  to  those 
already  described.  As  for  Charley  himself,  he  appeared  in  a striped 
shirt,  pea-jacket,  and  trousers,  the  cast-off  clothing  of  some  sailor. 
From  having  made  the  voyage  to  Sydney,  Charley  fancied  he  had 
seen  the  world,  and  took  great  pains  to  show'  his  knowledge  and 
excite  the  admiration  of  those  about  him.  The  captain  of  the  vessel 
obtained  from  him  about  twenty  bu.shels  of  [>otatoe.s,  at  the  rate  of  a 
pound  of  tobacco  for  a basket  containing  about  a peck ; be  besides 
offered  to  sell  one-third  of  his  dominions  or  estate  for  a new  whale- 
boat. Charley  had  on  the  usual  heitiki  or  neck-ornament.  The  only 
account  he  could  give  of  the  locality  of  this  green  stone  was,  that  it 
was  found  to  the  southward,  in  a large  bed  between  two  mountains. 
Among  other  things  in  Charley's  jiussessiun,  was  an  enormous  wax 
doll,  dre-ssed  in  the  height  of  the  Parisian  fashion,  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  the  officers  of  a French  exjredition  that  had 
touched  there,  some  time  previously, — rather  a droll  occiipinit  of  a 
dirty  New  Zealand  huL 

About  Port  Levy  the  land  rises  nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  high  : 
tlie  soil  is  every  where  exceedingly  rich,  but  its  value  for  agricultural 
purposes  is  diminished  by  its  steepness;  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
use  cattle  in  ploughing.  The  land  in  all  parts  of  the  peninsula 
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exhibited  the  same  character  : a succession  of  steep  hills,  intersected 
by  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  clotherl  with  a thick  forest,  except  where 
they  terminate  on  the  coast,  and  form  a tolerably  level  spot  of  a few 
acres  in  extent,  available  for  cultivation.  The  forest  consisted  of  an 
abundance  of  fine  timber,  principally  the  Kaurie  pine,  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
seven  to  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  fern  was  thick  in  patches,  but 
in  no  great  variety ; some  scandent  and  parasitic  plants  were  met  with, 
and  a great  number  of  flourishing  ones  observed ; but  Mr.  Couthouy 
having  no  means  for  the  purpose,  was  not  enabled  to  secure  any  spe- 
cimens. He  remarked  that  the  vegetation  ap|>eared  much  more 
luxuriant  and  diversified  than  that  of  any  country  ho  had  seen  since 
leaving  Brazil.  The  soil  is  a rich  black  loam,  composed  of  vegetable 
mould  and  decomposed  basalt ; the  structure  of  the  rocks  decidtslly 
columnar,  exposing  at  the  summit  of  the  hills  large  masses  of  com- 
pact dark  gray  basalt,  containing  numerous  crystals  of  olivine, 
pyroxine,  and  other  volcanic  minerals.  At  the  base  of  the  hill,  the 
rock  was  frequently  a coarse  cellular  lava,  and  the  beach  was  covered 
with  boulders  of  all  these  varieties. 

They  next  stopjied  at  Pigeon  Bay,  but  remained  there  only  a few 
hours ; the  passengers  who  were  in  search  of  a position  to  establish 
themselves,  found  this  quite  as  unfavourable  as  either  of  the  tvv'o 
previous  places. 

In  passing  to  the  northward,  towards  Cape  Campbell,  the  coa.st  is 
high  and  broken,  with  no  level  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea ; but 
notwitlistanding  its  abruptness,  they  found  only  fourteen  fathoms  of 
water  at  a distance  of  four  miles  from  the  shore,  with  sandy  bottom. 
They  had  a fine  view  of  the  snowy  peaks,  called  the  “ Lookers  On,” 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  southwanl.  These  are  supposed  to  be 
nearly  as  high  as  Mount  Egmont,  and  tower  up  in  sharp  peaks, 
covered  with  snow  for  fifteen  hundred  feet  from  the  summit.  The 
land  along  this  part  of  the  coast  is  very  rugged,  is  apparently 
unsuited  for  any  kind  of  cultivation,  and  has  no  harbours.  Otf 
Cape  Campbell,  a line  of  rocks  was  seen  extending  to  the  eastward 
about  a league,  which  do  not  apj>ear  on  the  charts;  they  are  partly 
above  and  partly  below  water. 

They  then  anchored  in  Cloudy  Bay,  which,  contrary  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  charts,  proved  a good  anchorage.  The  w ind  hero 
sweeps  down  the  gullies  iu  strong  squalls,  but  the  water  is  at  all 
times  smooth.  There  are  five  whaling  establishments  in  Cloudy 
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Bay,  each  employing  from  twenty  to  thirty  hands,  chiefly  New 
Zealanders.  The  kind  of  whale  taken  here  is  principally  the  right 
whale,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  collected  the  previous  year  was  four 
thousand  five  hundred  barrels,  which  was  sold  on  the  spot  to  Sydney 
dealers,  at  forty  pounds  the  ton.  In  addition  to  this  quantity,  five 
thou.sand  five  hundred  barrels  were  taken  in  the  bay,  by  whale-ships, 
principally  Americans,  from  which  some  idea  of  its  value  to  our 
countrymen  may  be  formed.  The  establishments  on  shore  have 
connected  with  them  stores  for  supplying  ships,  where  articles  may 
be  had  at  one  hundred  per  cent,  advance  on  the  Sydney  prices; 
potatoes  are  sold  at  thirty  dollars  the  ton,  and  pork  at  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound ; boards  and  plank  may  also  be  obtained  at  fifty 
dollars  per  thousand ; wood  and  water  are  purchased  of  the  natives 
for  muskets,  powder  and  ball,  blankets,  pipes,  and  tobacco.  It  is  also 
customary  to  make  a present  of  two  muskets,  or  an  equivalent,  to 
Ro1ki1u:i,  the  chief,  for  harbour  dues.  A Mr.  Williams,  who  was  one 
of  the  establishment,  furnished  the  above  information. 

Two  American  whalers  were  found  here.  A number  of  chiefs 
came  otf  to  the  vessel,  in  the  course  of  the  day ; they  were  fierce- 
looking  savages,  with  coarse  matted  hair,  tattooed  vLsages,  and  bodies 
besmeared  with  red  earth  and  oil ; some  of  them  were  clad  in  coarse 
mats,  others  in  blankets,  and  all  exceedingly  filthy;  most  of  them 
had  the  heitiki  ortiamcnt  about  their  necks,  and  some  in  their 
ears,  which  w'ere  also  decorated  with  red  and  white  feathers,  and  the 
holes  pierced  in  them  were  also  made  the  receptacle  of  their  pipes; 
others  had  necklaces  of  human  bones,  polished, — trophies  of  the 
enemies  they  hail  slain. 

Their  manners  were  uncouth,  exhibiting  none  of  that  amenity  so 
remarkable  in  the  natives  of  the  other  Polynesian  groups;  yet  there 
was  a rude  dignity  about  them,  that  evinced  a consciousness  of  their 
rank  and  consequence.  Three  or  four  women  came  on  board,  but 
not  one  of  them  could  be  called  good-looking,  and  they  appeared  to 
care  less  about  their  appearance  than  the  men. 

The  noted  Roholua  made  his  appearance  at  the  breakfast-table, 
unannounced  and  uninvited ; he  most  unceremoniously  took  his  seat 
next  the  captain,  remarking,  “ Me,  Roholua !”  In  jicrson,  he  is 
above  the  middle  stature,  powerfully  built,  and  rather  ill-featured. 
The  usual  expression  of  his  countenance  is  not  bad,  but  when 
enraged,  it  is  truly  fiendish,  and  his  small  dee{>-sunk  eyes,  which 
betoken  cunning,  gleam  with  the  ferocity  of  a tiger.  Ilis  head  is  of 
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enormous  size,  covered  with  long  matted  hair,  sprinkled  with  gray; 
his  eyebrows  were  long  and  shaggy ; ho  had  a batl  expression  of  the 
mouth,  resulting  from  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  a circumstance  of  rare 
oo,currence  among  these  natives.  He  seemed  in  feeble  health,  and  his 
figure  was  slightly  Itent  by  age;  he  wore  a filthy  blanket,  and  over  it 
an  old-fashioned  plaid  cloak,  the  colours  of  which,  like,  those  of  his 
under  garments,  were  no  longer  distinguishable.  All  the  chiefs  wore 
their  dress  so  as  to  cover  their  left  arm,  and  leave  the  right  bare, 
which  Mr.  Williams  siiid  was  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their 
meara,  or  stone  cleaver,  w'hich  is  constantly  suspended  to  the  left 
wrist,  ready,  at  a moment’s  warning,  for  use,  and  which  they  take 
particular  care  never  to  expose  to  view.  With  Robolua  w'as  his 
principal  warrior,  Oranganlieli,  a fine  specimen  of  a savage  chieftain, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a noble  though  fierce  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, nearly  six  and  a half  feet  in  height,  and  as  straight  as  an 
arrow;  his  long  hair  was  tied  up  behind,  a la  Grecque,  the  knot 
being  secured  by  two  long  black  feathers  stuck  through  it;  altogether 
he  had  more  the  ap[>earance  of  a chief  than  Robolua ; the  latter,  from 
the  account  Mr.  Williams  gave  of  him,  owes  his  ascendency  more  to 
his  powers  of  persuasion  in  council,  and  his  talents  for  strategy  in 
their  system  of  warfare,  than  to  his  warlike  achievements ; and  he 
seldom  risks  his  person  in  battle.  The  chiefs,  in  their  figurative 
language,  say,  “The  breath  of  Robolua  can  turn  them  round  and 
round,  and  his  tongue  is  more  powerful  than  any  of  their  weapons." 
He  was  originally  a petty  rangatira  (landholder).  Of  late  years  his 
power  had  very  much  declined ; five  or  six  years  ago  he  could 
number  more  than  six  thousand  warriors,  but  now  he  has  not  over 
four  hundred.  His  rapid  rise  is  imputed  to  the  introtluction  of  fire- 
arms, for  he  was  long  the  only  chief  who  posses.scd  any  number  of 
them ; and  the  decay  of  his  power  is  attributed  to  the  acquisition  of 
this  weapon  by  others,  and  the  inactivity  arising  from  his  advancing 
age.  Several  of  the  natives  who  were  met  here  could  read,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Testament  was  seen  in  their  possession ; two  u'omen 
in  particular  were  desirous  of  showing  their  accomplishments,  and 
remarked  that  the  missionary  religion  was  not  made  for  New  Zea- 
landers; it  was  too  good  for  them.  Drunkenness  and  dishonesty 
prevail,  by  their  own  confession,  among  the  white  men,  who  are  at 
times  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  their  masters;  they  all  hare  native 
wives,  who  arc  taken  and  discaixled  at  pleasure. 

The  whalers  statctl  that  the  prevailing  winds  at  Cloudy  Bay  in 
VOL.  II.  toe 
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summer  and  the  loginning  of  autumn,  from  November  to  March,  are 
from  the  southeast  and  northwest,  which  usually  succeed  each  other 
at  short  intervals;  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  winds  from  south 
round  to  west  are  more  frequent,  and  bring  with  them  wet  weather. 

The  general  infurmatiou  which  we  obtained,  and  which  has  not 
l;een  included  in  the  preceding  portions  of  the  chapter,  is  as  follows. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  extremely  changeable;  but  although 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  many  diseases  among  the  natives, 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  suited  to  a Euro{>ean  constitution  of  any  in 
the  South  Seas.  A large  quantity  of  rain  falls  during  the  year,  but 
I was  unable  to  obbiin  any  record  of  its  exact  amount.  The  tem- 
perature at  Kororarika,  during  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
varied  from  63°  to  7‘?“,  and  the  mean  was  64-2°.  In  the  sun  the  ther- 
mometer rose  as  high  as  110°.  The  principal  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  southeast  and  west : the  former  arc  frequently  in  squalls, 
and  attended  with  rain.  May  and  Jtine  are  the  rainy  months. 

Warm  days  arc  often  succeeded  by  cold  nights,  which  give  rise 
to  pectoral  diseases  among  the  natives,  many  of  whom  are  affected  by 
phthisis,  or  swept  off  by  rapid  consumptions.  They  arc  also  liable 
to  rheumatism  and  pleurisy.  European  and  American  residents, 
who  enjoy  better  food  and  clothing,  and  inhabit  more  comfortable 
■ dwellings,  are  exempt  from  these  complaints.  Measles,  hooping- 
cough,  and  other  epidemics,  have  liccn  introduced  from  foreign 
vessels.  While  we  lay  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  influenza  prevailed 
on  shore,  and  was  communicated  to  our  crew.  The  venereal  disease, 
pro{>agated  by  their  licentious  habits  of  life,  and  unchecked  by  medi- 
cine, is  rapidly  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  natives. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the  portion  of  New  Zealand  which 
fell  under  our  observation  is  too  sterile  to  be  profitably  employed  in 
agriculture.  It  consists,  in  general,  of  an  obdurate  yellow  loam, 
capable  of  bearing  little  else,  after  it  is  cleared  of  trees  and  brush- 
wood, than  the  fern  (Pleris  e.sculenta.)  Where  the  soil  is  volcanic, 
however,  it  is  comparatively  fertile  ; but  this  dc.scription  of  ground  is 
rare. 

Wheat  and  other  grains  arc  raised,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
temperate  climates  succeed  well.  The  hills  are  almost  bare  of  vege- 
tation ; for  after  the  ground  is  cleared,  the  heavy  falls  of  rain  sweep 
the  soil  from  them  into  the  vtdleys,  and  wear  the  hill-sides  into  gullies. 
In  this  manner  patches  of  good  land  are  formed  in  them,  which, 
however,  rarely  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  in  extent.  The  only 
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continuous  level  tract  of  as  much  as  a hundred  acres,  is  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Clendoii  ou  Manawa  Bay.  The  sterility  of  the  soil  is  not  the 
only  oljstacle  the  agriculturist  has  to  contend  with.  The  fern,  of 
which  we  hare  spoken,  springs  up  the  moment  the  forest  is  re- 
moved, and  covers  the  land  with  a dense  vegetation.  Ploughing 
is  not  sufficient  to  extirpate  it,  for  it  will  spring  again  from  the 
severed  roots,  and  choke  the  grain.  It  can  only  bo  completely 
eradicated  by  removing  it  by  hand  and  hunung  it.  The  ashes 
are  then  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  are  found  to  be  a good 
manure.  In  this  manner  the  sons  of  Mr.  Williams  the  missionary, 
at  Pahia,  are  endeavouring  to  bring  a farm  they  possess  into  cultiva- 
tion. Natives  are  employed  in  the  labour,  and  they  have  in  this  way 
cleared  several  acres. 

The  fern,  from  its  size  and  strength,  is  supposctl  to  indicate  a fertile 
soil ; but  this  is  not  the  fact,  for  I have  seen  nearly  a thousand  acres 
in  a body  covered  with  a growth  of  it  six  feet  in  height,  where  the 
ground  was  deemed  fit  for  no  purpose  but  to  furnish  brick-clay.  So 
densely  do  the  ferns  grow,  that  it  is  impossible  to  force  a way  through 
them,  and  the  only  mode  of  traversing  the  country  where  they  abound, 
is  by  following  the  native  paths.  These  pursue  the  high  ground  and 
ridges,  and  have  branches  which  lead  to  the  neighlmuring  cultivated 
spots.  The  moment  the  culture  of  the  land  is  neglected,  the  fern 
again  makes  iLs  appearance. 

The  clayey  soils  afford  only  a scanty  growth  of  grass,  which  is 
scarcely  fit  for  pasture,  and  indeed  there  appear  to  be  no  native 
grasses.  In  the  more  fertile  soils,  red  clover,  according  to  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge,  docs  well ; and  he  believes  that  white  clover  would  succeed 
on  the  hills,  which  are  now  Imre.  The  climate,  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  foreign  graswes. 

After  the  fern  has  been  bunit  and  the  a.shes  spread,  a crop  of 
wheat  is  raised,  and  the  land  is  laid  down  in  grass.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  produce  of  land  near  the  Bay  of  Islands,  we  may  cite  the 
instance  of  Captain  Wright’s  farm,  which  is  eligibly  situatixl,  and  is 
considered  a.s  pos.se.s.sing  a fertile  soil.  He  hatl  twenty  acres  in 
wheat,  wheme  average  product  was  only  fourteen  bushels  {>er  acre. 

Among  the  foreign  fruits  which  have  l»een  introduced,  are  apples, 
peaches,  and  grapes.  The  latter  grow  best  in  the  volcanic  soils,  but 
the  climate  is  considered  to  bo  too  moist  to  permit  them  to  attain  per- 
fection. The  peaches  are  fine,  but  the  propensity  of  the  natives  to 
pluck  them  Ijefore  they  are  rijm,  prevents  them  from  attaining  their 
full  flavour.  Cape  gooseberries  are  plentiful,  but  the  common 
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description  of  that  fruit,  and  the  currant,  have  not  been  introduced. 
Late  writers  have  given  marvellous  accounts  of  the  growth  of  the 
fruit  tre<«  of  temperate  climates,  in  New  Zealand;  but  these  may 
be  set  down  as  exaggerations  calculated  to  mislead,  and  intcuded  to 
subserve  speculation.  The  success  of  Captain  Wright,  however,  in 
raising  fruit  and  vegetables,  has  been  great. 

Among  the  native  vegetables  is  the  sweet-potato,  which  they  call 
kumara.  It  is  plentiful. 

The  missionaries  stated  that  the  natives  have  a remarkable  tradi- 
tion in  relation  to  this  root ; namely,  that  it  was  first  brought  to  the 
Lsland  in  canoes  of  a different  construction  from  their  own,  and 
composcsl  of  pieces  of  wood  sewed  together. 

Ctx>k  left  the  common  potato,  which  has  been  cultivated  ever  since 
his  visit,  and  is  now  plentiful. 

The  native  hemp  (Phormium  tenax),  is  a most  useful  plant;  it 
grows  in  large  quantities,  and  is  applied  by  them  to  many  purposes, 
be.sidca  being  a principal  article  of  foreign  trade.  It  is  an  imiMrtant 
material  in  the  construction  of  their  houses,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
made  into  cords,  that  are  also  employed  for  other  more  common  uses. 
It  is  manufactured  into  fine  fishing-lines,  which  arc  much  prized  at 
{Sydney  for  their  strength  and  Iwauty. 

The  manufacture  of  the  hemp  is  altogether  [verformed  by  the  women, 
who  cut  it,  and  after  it  has  been  dried  a little,  divide  it  into  stri[is  of 
alwut  an  inch  in  width,  The  outer  green  fibres  are  then  scraped  off 
with  a piece  of  glass,  or  a sharp  shell.  The  inner  fibres  being  thus 
exjKKid  are  easily  sci>arated,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  keep 
all  the  fibres  as  straight  as  possible,  both  in  this  and  the  following 
ojM!rutions.  To  this  precaution  the  great  strength  of  the  cordage  the 
natives  make  of  it,  is  owing.  After  the  fibres  are  separated,  they  are 
washed,  rubbed,  and  laid  in  the  sun  to  bleach. 

The  vegetation  of  New  Zealand  is  of  a fresher  and  deej)er  green 
than  that  of  New  Holland,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Terra  del  Fuego.  According  to  the  mi-ssionaries,  the  ridges,  and 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  island,  are  destitute  of  trees; 
and  the  woods,  which  are  confined  to  the  valleys,  are  for  the  most 
part  in  detached  sjiots.  The  western  part  of  this  i.sland  contains 
more  actual  forests  than  the  eastern. 

It  was  remarked  by  our  botanists  that  trees  of  genera  which  in 
other  countries  grow  in  the  more  Itarren  soils,  are  found  in  New 
Zealand  in  those  which  arc  fertile.  This  is  in  particular  the  case 
with  the  pine  tribe.  It  also  appeared  to  them,  from  the  position  of 
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isolated  trees,  and  the  quantity  of  Kaurie^um  found  embeddc«l  in  the 
soil,  tlmt  forests  had  formerly  l)een  more  generally  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  gum  which  has  just  been  spoken  of,  is  still  produced  by  the 
Kauric  pine,  which  is  the  finest  of  the  timber-trees  of  New  Zealand. 
The  greatest  portion  of  that  which  is  shipped  from  the  i.sland,  is  dug 
from  the  ground.  Small  quantities  of  the  latter  description  have 
been  purchased  by  our  countrymen,  and  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  manufactured  into  a varnish.  This  was  of  a 
good  quality,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  and  New 
Zealand,  where  it  is  sold  for  copal  varnish. 

The  Kaiirio  and  Kaikotia  pines  yield  spars  which  for  large  ships 
are  not  surpas.scti  by  any  in  the  world.  The  trees  are  generally 
large,  and  are  easily  brought  to  the  coast  by  means  of  the  numerous 
streams. 

The  natives  use  these  trees  in  building  their  cano<»,  which  are  dug 
out  of  a single  log.  They  have  no  out-rigger,  and  are  in  consc(|Uence 
liable  to  accident  from  want  of  stability.  Great  ingenuity  is  shown 
in  re(>airing  them.  W'e  saw  a war-canoe  which  was  suQiciently 
largo  to  be  manned  by  fifty  men ; it  had  a prow  extended  ten  feet 
upwards,  which  was  claixtratcly  carved  and  decked  with  tufts  of 
feathers.  The  paddles  have  spoon-shaped  blades,  by  which  the 
canoes  are  propelled  with  great  swiftnc.ss. 

No  native  quadrupeds  were  found  wild  in  New  Zealand.  Cattle 
have  been  introduced,  and  thrive.  Those  which  are  imported  re(piire 
to  be  fed,  but  those  raised  in  the  country  can  provide  for  themselves, 
and  grow  fat  by  browsing. 

Among  the  birds,  are  the  native  nightingale  and  the  tui,  also 
known  under  the  sobriquet  of  the  parson-bird.  The  latter  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  natives. 

I saw  it  only  in  a cage,  and  its  note  did  not  strike  me  as  pleasing, 
but  several  of  our  gentlemen  saw  and  heard  it  in  the  woods.  They 
describe  its  note  as  rather  louder  than  that  of  the  bird  called  by  the 
Samoans  “ poe,”  and  it  is  at  times  said  to  utter  a cry  resembling  the 
sound  of  a trumpet. 

The  domestic  fowl  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  known  before  this 
island  was  visitetl  by  white  men. 

I made  inquiritsf  in  relation  to  the  mo<ie  in  which  birds  were  taken 
in  this  country  before  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  but  coidd  not 
obtain  any  satisfactory  information.  I was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
natives  harl  no  method  of  doing  this  in  former  times. 
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The  great  staple  articles  of  trade  are  flax,  spars,  and  wheat ; pota- 
toes and  gnm  are  also  exported ; but  the  whale-fishery  is  of  more 
value  at  present  to  foreigners  than  all  the  productions  of  the  soil. 
This  is  carried  on  from  the  shores  by  parties  of  New  Zealanders  and 
foreigners ; but  they  are  rapidly  destroying  this  source  of  wealth,  for, 
as  has  been  stated,  their  eagerness  for  present  gain  leads  them  to 
destroy  the  animals  whether  old  or  young,  without  discrimination. 

The  whaling  establishments  of  British  subjects  on  the  coast  are 
numerous,  and  the  most  disgraceful  acts  are  perpetrated  by  their 
occupants  and  by  the  crews  of  the  whale-ships,  who  not  only  use 
violence  against  the  natives,  but  against  each  other.  As  New  Zea- 
land is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  whaling-ground,  it  is  a 
desirable  rendezvous  for  our  whalers;  and  the  American  whaling 
fleet,  actively  employed  on  the  coast  in  the  spring  of  1840,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  sail. 

Many  spars  are  now  exported  to  England,  where,  however,  the 
smaller  sticks  are  not  as  much  esteemed  in  proportion  as  the  larger 
ones.  Several  government  ve-sstds  have  recently  obtained  spars  for 
the  Royal  Navy  at  the  trilling  cost  of  a few  blankets  and  muskets. 
The  latter,  in  particular,  are  a great  inducement  to  the  chiefs,  who 
are  willing  to  devote  much  labour  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
means  of  rendering  themselves  powerful.  Besides  guns  .and  blankets, 
gunpowder,  le;ul,  coarse  blue  and  white  cottons,  whiskey,  rice,  sugar, 
and  molasses  are  the  articles  must  in  rei]uest.  These  now  bring 
enormous  prices,  in  consc<pience  of  the  demand  caused  by  the 
number  of  immigrants;  but  the  elfcct  of  these  prices  is  to  render 
labour  proportionably  dear. 
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REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  TRADE,  ETC.,  WITH  THE  NATIVES  OF  THE 
ISLANDS  THAT  MAY  BE  VISITED  BY  THE  VESSELS  OF  THE  EXPLORING 
SQUADRON. 


1st  The  purser  on  board  each  vessel  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  articles  on  board,  intended  to  be  exchanged  for  fresh  provisions 
and  vegetables  for  the  crew,  and  for  shells,  specimens,  &c.,  will  regu- 
late the  rates  of  exchange,  under  the  direction  of  the  commander  of 
the  vessel,  in  such  a manner  that  they  may  be  the  same  on  board  all 
the  vessels. 

2d.  No  one  on  board,  except  the  trade-master  and  his  assistants, 
will  be  permitted  to  hold  any  trade  or  liarter  with  any  natives  on 
board  or  alongside  the  different  vessels  of  the  sguadrou. 

3d.  Any  one  wishing  to  obtain  articles  not  wanted  for  the  Ex- 
pedition, will  procure  them  through  the  trade-master,  under  such 
directions  as  may  be  given  by  the  respective  commanders. 

4lh.  No  natives  whatever,  either  male  or  female,  will  be  allowed 
on  board  any  of  the  vessels  (except  hostages  or  interpreters)  before 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  and 
none  will  be  allow'cd  on  board  during  the  day,  except  when  the  white 
flag  remains  at  the  mizzen,  or  at  any  time  when  they  may  interfere 
with  the  duties  of  the  ship. 

(Signed)  Charles  Wilkes, 

Commanding  Kzploring  Ezpedition, 


U.  S.  Ship  Vincennes, 

Olohcitc,  Septomber  IDth, 
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ORDERS  RELATIVE  TO  TOE  WATCHES,  ETC.,  ON  BOARD  TOE  VESSELS  OP 
THE  EXPLORING  SQUADRON. 


The  followin"  alterations  are  made  in  the  General  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Squadron,  and  will  be  obeyed  and  res|)ectcd 
accordingly : 

1st.  The  thirty-second  article  of  the  General  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions will  be  stricken  out,  and  the  following  article  be  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof,  as — 

Article  32d.  The  fir.st-licutenant  may  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
tho.se  officers  whose  services  may  not  Iw  required  during  the  day, 
until  sunset.  All  officers  will  return  on  board  their  respective  vessels 
by  sunset.  Boats  will  be  in  waiting  agreeably  to  Uie  arrangements 
made  by  the  first-lieutenant. 

2d.  The  forty-third  article  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  is  amendetl 
by  striking  out  the  words  “ and  third”  in  the  first  line. 

3d.  The  “ General  Instructions  to  all  Officers,"  in  the  same  Rules 
and  Reg  ulations,  are  altered  by  striking  out  the  words  “ or  Passed 
Midshipman,”  and  inserting,  “except  by  special  direction  of  the 
commander  of  the  vessel.” 

No  division  of  watches  will  take  place  except  by  permis-sion  of  the 
commanders. 

The  order  of  the  20th  September,  1838,  relative  to  medical  officers, 
is  revoked;  they  will  hereafter,  when  in  port,  (unless  ordered  to 
attend  to  special  duty,)  attend  to  the  medical  duties  of  the  vessel  to 
which  they  arc  attached,  agreeably  to  the  usages  of  the  service. 

No  boat  mil  leave  the  ship  for  the  shore  after  sunset,  unless  by 
order  of  the  commander. 


(Signed)  Charles  Wilkes, 

CorH/tuiHtting  Hcphring  Ktpeduion. 


U.  S.  8hip  Vjftct-ooes, 

Otahtfite,  September  lOtb,  I §30. 


1 1. 

ORDERS  KOR  LIEUTENANT  EMMONS  AND  DR-  OUILLOU. 

1st.  They  will  compare  the  sympiesometer  of  the  Porpoise  and  this 
ship  together,  and  carefully  note  the  difference. 
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2d.  Lieutenant  Emmon-s  will  provide  himself  with  a pocket  sex- 
tant, artificial  horizon,  and  pocket  azimuth,  compass,  nole-l>ook,  &c. 

3d.  Dr.  Guillou  will  provide  himself  with  two  thermometers  and  an 
hygrometer. 

4th.  The  oljservations  require*!  to  bo  made  with  the  sympicsometer 
half  hourly,  on  ascending  the  heights;  the  temperature  of  all  springs; 
the  temjierature  of  all  the  diifereut  heights,  in  the  sun  and  shade ; 
morning  and  evening,  at  noon,  9 a.  m.,  9 p.  M.,  3 p.  M,  and  9 a.  m.  ; 
their  watches  will  be  set  to  ship’s  time,  in  order  that  the  observations 
may  be  compared. 

5th.  As  many  observations  relative  to  the  topography  of  tlie  island 
as  may  bo  in  their  power ; the  dimensions  of  the  lake  on  the  moun- 
tains, its  altitude,  and,  if  any  opportunity  offers  of  getting  at  its 
depth,  to  ascertain  that  also. 

6th.  The  meridian  altitude,  or  that  of  double  altitudes  for  latitude. 

7th.  Any  peculiar  or  remarkable  atmospheric  phenomenon,  such 
as  refraction,  &.C.,  will  be  sketched,  and  the  time  of  appearance  noted  ; 
the  other  observations  wilt  bo  made  at  the  same  time. 

(Signetl)  Chakles  Wilkes, 

Chmtnarniing  Exploring  Expedition. 

U.  8.  8hip  VinocuiKt*, 

Mata%'ai  Bay,  8nptcinber  13th. 


III. 


U.  S.  Ship  Vinccmiw, 

MatAVAi  B«v,  September  1 9th,  1 >^39. 

Sir, 

You  will  proceed  with  the  Porpoise  under  your  command,  to  the 
west  end  of  Nairsa,  Dean's,  or  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island,  in  longitude 
148°  02'  W.,  and  latitude  15°  05'  30"  S.  You  will  measure  the 
distance  from  this  point  to  Krusenstern’s  Island,  both  by  your  log 
and  chronometer  observations. 

You  will  circumnavigate  Krusenstern’s  Island,  and  ascertain  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  its  eastern  and  western  points ; thence  to  the 
small  island  which  you  saw  before,  carefully  ascertaining  its  distance 
from  Krusenstern’s ; after  which  you  will  proceed  westerly,  to  search 
for  Lazarctf  Island,  said  to  bo  in  latitude  14°  56'  S.,  longitude  149° 
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10'  00"  W.  I am  disposed  to  believe,  from  our  examinations,  that 
Krusenslern’s  Island  may  have  been  taken  for  a part  of  Dean’s  Island ; 
that  a pa.ssaoe  of  a few  miles  may  exist,  dividing  what  we  now  believe 
to  be  Knisenstern’s  Island;  if  such  exist,  it  is  at  its  western  extremity. 

From  thence  you  wall  proceed  along  the  parallel  of  latitnile  15°  30' 
S.,  and  keep  a good  look-out  for  Hccreation  and  Fugitive  Islands,  laid 
down  on  Arrowsmith’s  Chart,  and  until  you  have  passed  the  longitude 
of  165®  W.  There  is  a reef  and  islaiut  supjiosed  to  exist  in  about 
161°  \V. ; this  ground  you  will  well  examine. 

Thence  you  will  proceed  to  the  easternmost  of  the  Navigator’s 
Group,  the  south  part  of  Manila  being  in  latitude  14°  30'  S., 
longitude  169°  45'  \V.,  which  you  will  examine,  and  remain  off 
until  my  arrival,  or  farther  orders. 

You  may  expect  me  oft'  them  between  the  1st  and  5th  of  October. 

I am,  &c., 

(Signed)  Charles  Wilkes, 

CommawUng  KrjJarittg 

Lieut.  Com.  C.  Ringoold, 

U.  S.  Brig  Porpoiat*. 


IV. 

TO  POMARE  IV.,  QUEEN  OF  THE  SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

The  undersigned  has  been  instructed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  visit  Tahiti  with  the  squadron  under  his  command, 
to  inquire  into  and  make  representations  res[)ccting  certain  occur- 
rences that  have  taken  place ; and  to  assure  you  that  the  President 
and  country  place  full  reliance  upon  the  letter  addresscil  by  you  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  Septemljer  20th,  1839,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  in  which  you  invite  all  Americans  to  visit 
your  jwrtg,  and  give  assurances  of  protection  and  friendship;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  President  has  established  a consulate  at 
Papicti,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  an  extensive  commerce 
now  carried  on  by  American  citixens,  which  results  in  advantages  to 
both  countries;  and  farther,  that  the  President  continues  to  feel  much 
good-will  and  interest  toward  the  government  and  inhabitants  of  these 
islands. 

1st,  That  the  President,  feeling  this  strong  reliance  in  the  promises 
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contained  in  the  said  letter,  could  not  but  be  astonished  that  the 
authorities  had  suffered  an  occurrence  to  take  place  that  might  be 
deemed  an  infringement  of  the  former  consular  premises.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  wa.s  disposed  to  overlook  that  circumstance,  he 
desired  that  some  assurance  should  be  given  that  such  an  occurrence, 
so  contrary  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  uatioms,  should  not  be  rejieated, 
and  to  warn  them,  through  me,  that  it  must  not  occur  again. 

ild.  Relative  to  the  ill  treatment  of  the  crew  of  a whale-boat 
belonging  to  an  Americaji  vessel,  in  1836,  and  the  detention  of  the 
boat  at  the  Queen's  Imat-house,  and  the  delay  of  bringing  the 
offenders  to  justice.  Such  acts  must  not  occur  again. 

3ii.  The  consul  of  the  United  States  will  maintain  and  be  ever 
ready  to  aid  the  authorities  in  the  execution  and  ascendency  of  their 
laws,  particularly  as  resjiects  the  deportment  of  American  seamen; 
and  every  facility  offered  to  other  consuls  should  be  extended  to  him 
for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  by  a.ssigning  for  his  use  a portion  of 
land  in  a suitable  situation  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  duties  advan- 
tageously, particularly  as  you  invited  the  President  to  send  him,  and 
re<|ue8ted  that  our  vessels  might  visit  your  ports. 

4th.  Relative  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  appre- 
hension of  deserters  from  the  whale-ships,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  providing  a jail  or  place  for  their  safe-keeping,  until  they  can  be 
sent  on  board  ; also,  for  the  apjxiintraent  of  a proper  police  to  watch 
over  and  secure  any  offenders,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  that  the 
consul  can  carry  into  effect  the  good  intentions  of  the  President,  that 
all  who  violate  the  laws  may  be  punished  and  made  examples  of. 

5th.  It  has  been  represented  that  a law  formerly  existed  or  still 
exists,  exacting  from  seamen  landing  on  this  Island  the  sura  of  thirty 
dollars. 

If  there  is  such  a law  it  is  extremely  oppressive  to  them,  as  they 
are  under  the  protection  of,  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  sent  away  by  the 
consul  as  soon  as  convenient,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Any  such  law  should  lie  revoked  or  amended.  Seamen 
elsewhere  are  exempted  from  such  dues,  unless  they  do  not  leave  in 
a reasonable  time,  or  intend  to  become  residents. 

The  President  and  country  entertain  the  fullest  confidence  that 
justice  will  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  American  citizens,  ami  that 
they  will  be  safely  guarded  and  protected  in  their  rights  secured  to 
them  by  treaty  and  as.surances  given  them  heretofore. 

The  President  wall  order  ve.ssels  of  war  to  visit  the.se  island.s  fre- 
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quently,  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens  and  commerce,  and  to 
see  that  justice  be  done  to  all. 

The  undersii;ncd  reipiesta  that  this  communication  may  receive  the 
careful  attention  and  consideration  of  the  Queen  and  chiefs,  and  that 
a written  answer  may  be  returned  to  him  on  his  anchoring  in  the 
harbour  of  Papieti,  where  he  intends  to  proceed  with  the  veaseLs  under 
his  command  in  a few  days,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  Queen 
and  chiefs  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  ve.sscls,  and  of  receiving  a 
few  tokens  of  friendship  from  the  President  as  evidences  of  his  con- 
tinued regard. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  Charles  Wilkes, 

ChmnMHftiMg  l^rpioring  HipediUm. 


U.  S?.  Ship  Vincennes, 

Mnlavsi  Bay,  Sept.  1 8th,  18.S9. 


V. 


U.  S.  Ship  Vincennes, 

At  Sea,  Oetoher  1 0th,  18.19. 

Sir, 

Vou  will  proceed  to  the  most  western  island  of  the  Navigator 
Groitp,  called  Savaii,  passing  on  your  route  to  the  northward  of  Upolu, 
anti  leave  an  officer  at  Apia,  to  take  charge  of  and  attend  to  tide- 
staves  hourly. 

From  thence  on  your  route  you  will  proceed  to  Manono  and 
Apolima,  ascertaining  the  distance  between  each  of  them  and  Savaii, 
by  the  methods  pointed  out  in  my  surveying  instructions ; you  will 
particularly  examine  Savaii  for  harbours,  and  will  not  allow  any 
thing  to  escape  you  that  will  tend  to  give  facilities  to  commerce  and 
navigation. 

Dr.  Pickering  will  join  the  Porpoise  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
every  thing  relative  to  its  natural  productions,  You  will  land  him 
at  the  rai.ssionary  settlement  at  Savaii,  with  an  officer  to  attend  to  the 
tide-staves  hourly,  until  you  leave  that  Island. 

Lieutenant  Alden,  with  a boat  and  crew  from  this  ship,  will  be  put 
under  your  orders,  for  duty. 

You  will  return  to  the  harbour  of  Pago-Pago  as  soon  as  you  shall 
have  finished,  which  will  not  detain  your  arrival  beyond  the 
20th  inst. 
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If  there  are  any  of  the  crew  of  the  Porpoise  who  are  on  the  sick- 
list,  and  unfit  for  duty,  you  will  send  them,  with  their  bags  and 
hammocks,  to  this  ship. 

As  many  specimens,  sketches,  &c.,  as  possible,  will  be  obtained,  as 
usual  by  the  officers;  also  oltservations,  &c.,  noted. 

The  presents  for  natives  will  be  exchanged  for  specimeits,  also 
fresh  provisions,  &c.,  for  the  crew. 

Wishing  you  a succes-sful  cruise, 

I am,  &.C., 

(Signed)  Charles  Wilkes, 

Cotnmatuling  Ejejiloring  £tpcciilion. 

Lieut.  Com.  C.  Ringgold, 

It.  S.  Brig  Porpoise. 


VI. 

U.  S.  Ship  VinccDlie!i, 

Harbour  of  Pago>pago,  October  I3ih»  1S39. 

Sir, 

You  will,  with  the  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish  under  your  com- 
mand, proceed  to  the  next  island  of  this  group,  called  Upolu,  and 
enter  the  harbour  of  Apia,  situated  on  the  northern  side,  and  will 
remain  while  the  Flying-Fish  and  your  boats  are  making  a survey  of 
it,  by  circumnavigating  it,  and  making  all  possible  observations, 
sketches,  &c. 

The  officers  sent  in  the  schooner  and  boats  will  be  careful  to 
examine  and  survey  any  harbour  or  shelter  that  may  be  found, 
making  sketches  of  their  approach,  and  surveys ; also  observations  to 
determine  their  situation,  &c. 

You  will  also  make  a careful  survey  of  the  harbour  of  Apia. 

Every  facility  will  be  afforded  to  the  scientific  corps,  for  making 
collections  aud  observations  on  shore ; all  information  possible  will 
be  obtained  from  the  missionaries  and  others,  relative  to  the  island ; 
as  to  the  population,  productions,  soil,  number  of  white  mis- 
sionaries, &c. 

You  will  remain  at  Apia  until  you  hear  from  me,  or  until  you  have 
completed  the  duties  required,  which  I deem  five  days  amply  suffi- 
cient for.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  Porpoise  was  left  to  sujierintend 
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tide^stavcs,  which  obserrations  will  be  continued  by  you  after  that 
officer  leaves.  1 am  yours,  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Cn.vHLEs  Wilkes, 


Captain  Wm.  L.  Hudson, 

Peftoock. 


Comntanding  l^J:pioring  EipettUion. 


I’.  S-  Ship  Vincennes, 

Harbour  of  Pagrvpago. 

Sir, 

You  will  receive  on  board  Lieutenant  Perry,  and  Mr.  Colvoco- 
ressis,  of  the  Peacock,  with  their  boats  and  crews,  delivering  j'our 
boats  to  the  Peacock,  and  then  you  will  carry  into  effect  the  following 
instructions. 

Proceed  to  the  ea.stern  point  of  the  island  of  Upolu,  then  commence 
the  survey  of  its  south  side,  particularly  examining  it  for  harbours, 
and  all  places  that  may  afford  any  shelter  for  vessels ; the  boats  are 
intended  to  oiwrato  with  you,  and  will  trace  the  shore  or  reefs  by 
compass,  and  astronomical  liearings.  You  will  be  very  particular  in 
keeping  your  deck-board  as  ordered  for  surveying  duty.  The  boats 
will  make  sketches  of  all  the  shores,  and  you  will  be  particular  in 
getting  your  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude,  at  the  same  time 
taking  astronomical  bearings,  that  the  point  may  be  determined  there- 
from. If  possible,  you  will  pass  liotwecn  Upolu  Island  and  Mauono, 
making  your  survey  embrace  the  eastern  shore  of  Manono  Island ; 
but  if  the  passage  proves  dangerous,  you  will  then  go  round  Manono, 
between  it  and  Apolima,  and  survey  the  whole  of  Manono  Island 
only.  You  will  then  proceed  to  the  eastward,  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Upolu,  to  the  harlxmr  of  Apia,  continuing  the  survey  in 
like  manner  up  to  that  harbour ; here  you  will  again  rejoin  the  Pea- 
cock,— when  Lieutenant  Perry  and  Mr.  Colvocorcssis  will  rejoin  the 
Peacock,  and  you  receive  your  boats,  and  remain  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Hudson  until  further  instructions.  During  the  survey,  you 
will  ascertain  how  far  soundings  exist  from  the  shore.  You  will 
proceed  to  sea  at  daylight. 

I am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Charles  AVilkes, 

Ommanding  E^rploring  Kepeditum. 

Liept.  Com.  R.  F.  Pinkney, 

Sch*»ner  Klying-Fish. 
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VII. 

ABSTRACT  FROM  A DIARY  KEPT  BY  WILLIAM  FOXALL,  PILOT  OF  THE 
HARBOUR  OF  PACO-PAGO,  ISLAND  OF  TVTmLA,  SAMOAN  GROUP,  1939. 
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VIII. 

EXTRACT  OF  A LETTER  FROM  GEO.  IIURADER  TO  THE  REV.  W.  MILLS, 
RELATING  TO  A REMARKABLE  PHENOMENON  OF  THE  TIDES  AT  THE 
HARBOUR  OP  PAGO-PAGO,  ISLAND  OF  TUTUILA. 

Wednesday,  November  7th,  1839,  2*  20“  p.  m.  the  tide  rose  sud- 
dculv  to  two  feet  above  high-water  mark,  spring  tide. 

At  2“  30”,  sunk  to  low-water  mark,  neap  tide. 

At  2'*  35",  rose  as  high  as  at  first. 

At  2*  40",  sunk  to  low-water  mark,  spring  tide ; immediately  rushed 
in  again  with  great  violence,  and  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  two 
minutes  it  w-as  as  much  as  three  feet  higher  than  it  had  been  before. 
Receded  w’ith  equal  force,  and  at  2’'  52"  had  sunk  a great  deal  below 
low-water  mark. 

At  2"  55“  rose  again  as  high  as  before;  receded  about  eighteen 
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inches,  and  suddenly  rushed  in  again  to  the  same  height  as  at  the 
third  time. 

At  S'  3“  it  was  high,  and  at  3“  GJ”  it  was  much  lower  than  it  had 
been  before. 

At  3"  12“  it  rose  again  to  the  same  height  as  at  3*  3" ; receded 
suddenly  one  foot,  and  at  3“  17J"  rose  again  nearly  as  high  as  at  the 
third  time. 

At  3“  20",  sunk  to  low-water  mark,  spring  tide. 

At  3“  35",  rose  to  high-water  mark,  spring  tide ; sunk  to  half  tide, 
and  returned  rapidly. 

At  S'  36",  was  as  high  as  at  first  and  second  times ; fell  two  feet 

At  3*  42",  nearly  the  same  height  as  at  third  rising ; it  then  sunk 
much  lower  than  at  any  other  time. 

At  3“  50",  several  feet  below  low- water  mark ; spring  tide  rushed  in 
again. 

At  3“  54",  rose  full  two  feel  higher  than  at  the  third  time;  fell 
nearly  as  fast  as  it  rose,  and  with  equal  force. 

At  4‘,  was  down  at  high-water  mark,  neap  tide. 

At  4'*  15",  rose  about  half  as  high  as  at  last  time. 

At  4“  20",  was  dowm  to  low-water  mark. 

At  4'*  32",  rose  to  same  height  as  at  4“  15". 

At  4''  40",  a heavy  shower  of  rain  fell ; the  sea  at  this  time  at  low- 
water  mark. 

At  4*  55",  rose  to  the  same  height  as  at  first  time. 

At  5*  3",  again  at  low-water  mark. 

At  5*  8",  rose  again  about  one  foot  above  high-water  mark,  spring 
tide ; after  which  it  gradually  sunk  to  low-water  mark,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  continued  to  ebb  and  flow  less  fre- 
quently than  during  the  afternoon,  and  not  passing  the  bounds  of 
high  and  low  water. 

During  the  evening  preceding  the  above  remarkable  event,  we  had 
frequent  and  heavy  squalls  from  the  east,  which  continued  till  7 
A.  M.,  from  which  time  the  day  was  calm  and  cloudy,  and  frequent 
light  showers,  but  no  heavy  rains  till  the  one  referred  to  above,  at 
4“  40",  after  w'hich  it  continued  to  rain  more  or  less  till  ten  o'clock. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th,  the  tide  continued  to  ebb  and  flow  in  an 
irregular  manner,  both  as  to  time  and  height,  being  sometimes  a little 
below  low-water  mark,  and  a httle  above  high-water  mark,  and  at 
oUrer  times  ebbing  and  flowing  the  same  as  at  neap  tide  till  4 p.  m., 
when  it  rose  to  the  same  height  as  at  the  first  time  the  day  before ; 
fell  about  half  tide,  and  for  a short  time  appeared  nearly  .stationary. 
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At  4*  24“,  rose  to  the  same  heif'ht  as  at  4'’. 

Sunk  a little  below  high-water  mark,  and  continued  to  ebb  and 
flow  during  the  evening  in  tlie  same  way  as  during  the  morning. 
During  the  whole  of  Thursday  the  weather  was  very  hot,  and  the 
sun  shone  bright,  w'ithout  clouds,  and  with  little  wind. 


IX. 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS,  MADE  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  CHIEFS  OF  THE 

SAMOAN  CROUP  OF  ISLANDS,  AITER  FULL  COMSDERATION  IN  COUNCIL, 

ON  THE  5ni  DAY  OF  NOVEMBER,  ISIiD. 

1st.  All  foreign  consuls  duly  appointed  and  received  in  Samoa 
shall  be  protected  and  resjiected  both  in  their  persons  and  property, 
and  all  foreigners  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  government  and  con- 
forming to  the  laws,  shall  receive  the  protection  of  the  government. 

2d.  All  foreign  vessels  shall  be  received  into  the  ports  and  harlxiurs 
of  Samoa  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  and  for  commerce,  ami 
with  their  officers  and  crews,  so  long  as  they  shall  comply  with  these 
regulations  and  behave  themselves  peaceably,  shall  receive  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government. 

3d.  The  fullest  protection  shall  be  given  to  all  foreign  ships  and 
vessels  which  may  be  wrecketi,  and  any  property  saveil  shall  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  consul  of  the  countrj'  to  which  the  vessel  belongs, 
who  will  allow  a salvage  or  jwrtion  of  the  proiierty  so  saved,  to  those 
who  may  aid  in  saving  and  protecting  the  same,  and  no  embezzle- 
ment wilt  be  permitted  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  The 
effects  of  all  persons  deceased  shall  bo  given  up  to  the  consul  of  the 
nation  to  which  they  may  have  belongetl. 

4th.  Any  person  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder  upon  any  foreigner, 
shall  be  given  up  without  delay  to  the  commander  of  any  public 
vessel  of  the  nation  to  which  the  deceased  may  belong,  upon  his 
demanding  the  same. 

6th,  Every  vessel  shall  pay  a port-charge  of  five  dollars  for 
anchorage  and  water,  before  she  will  be  allowed  to  receive  refresh- 
ments on  board,  and  .shall  pay  for  pilotage  in  and  out,  the  sum  of 
seven  dollars,  before  she  leaves  the  harbour;  and  pilots  shall  be 
appointed,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  CAmsuls. 

6th.  No  work  shall  be  done  on  shore,  nor  shall  any  natives  be 
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employed  on  board  vessels  on  Ihe  Sabbath  day,  under  a penalty  of 
ten  dollars,  unless  under  circumstances  of  absolute  necessity. 

7th.  All  trading  in  spirituous  liquors  or  landing  the  same  is  strictly 
forbidden;  any  person  offending  shall  pay  a fine  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  the  vessel  to  which  he  belongs  shall  receive  no  more 
refreshments.  Any  spirituous  liquors  found  on  shore  shall  be  seized 
and  destroyed. 

6lh.  All  deserters  from  vessels  will  be  apprehended,  and  a reward 
paid  of  eight  dollars,  viz.,  five  dollars  to  the  person  who  apprehends 
him,  and  throe  dollars  to  the  chief  of  the  district  in  which  he  may  be 
apprehemled,  on  his  delivery  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  vessel.  No 
master  shall  refuse  to  receive  such  deserter,  under  a penalty  of 
twenty-five  dollars.  Deserters  taken  after  the  vessel  has  sailed  shall 
be  delivorctl  up  to  the  consul,  to  be  dealt  with  as  ho  may  think  fit. 
Any  person  who  entices  another  to  desert,  secretes  a deserter,  or  in 
any  way  a.ssist.s  him,  shall  be  subject  to  a penalty  of  five  dollars  or 
one  month's  hard  labour  on  the  public  roads. 

9th.  No  master  shall  land  a passenger  without  permission  of  the 
government,  under  a penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  no  individual 
shall  bo  permitted  to  land  or  reside  in  Samoa,  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  govcniment.  Any  one  so  landing  shall  be  compelled 
to  leave  by  the  first  opportunity. 

10th.  If  a sick  person  be  left  on  shore  from  any  vessel  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  he  shall  be  placed  under  charge  of  the  consul, 
who  shall  be  responsible  for  his  sick  expenses,  and  will  send  him 
away  by  tho  first  opportunity  after  his  recovery. 

lUh.  Any  seaman  remaining  on  shore  after  nine  o’clock  at  night, 
shall  be  matie  a pritamer  of,  until  the  next  morning,  when  he  shall 
be  sent  on  board,  and  shall  pay  a fine  of  five  dollars. 

12th.  All  fines  to  be  paid  in  specie  or  its  equivalent ; or  be  com- 
muted by  the  government,  at  the  rate  of  one  month's  hard-labour  on 
the  public  roads  for  five  dollars. 

13th.  Should  the  master  of  any  ves.sel  refuse  to  comply  with  any 
of  these  regulations,  a statement  of  the  ca.se  shall  be  furnisheil  to  the 
consul  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  and  redress  sought  from 
thence. 

14th.  All  magistrates  or  chiefs  of  districts,  where  vessels  or  boats 
may  visit,  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  the 
landing  of  foreigners,  and  apprehension  of  deserters,  or  pay  such  a 
fine  as  the  Malo  shall  impose. 
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15th.  For  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations, 
the  chiefs  and  governors  of  the  respective  districts  shall  be  account^ 
able,  and  elect  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  a magistrate  or  judge,  to 
execute  the  laws. 

16th.  These  regulations  shall  he  printed,  promulgated,  and  a copy 
furnished  to  the  master  of  each  vessel  visiting  these  islands. 

Done  in  council  at  the  port  of  Apia,  in  the  island  of  Upolu,  this 
5th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1839. 

Mauetoa,  his  X mark. 

Tai-m.\-i.e-lagi,  “ X “ 

Maletau,  “ X ■■ 

1’ea,  “ X “ 

Tooa,  " X “ 

Mole,  “ x “ 

Sanga,  “ X “ 

Witnesses. 

Charles  Wilkes, 

Commanding  Exploring  Expfdiiion. 

J.  C.  Williams, 

U,  S.  Consul. 

W.  C.  ClT.N'NIXCIIAM, 

H.  B.  M.  Oontul. 

November  5lh,  IS30. 


The  foregoing  commercial  niles  and  regulations,  having  been 
signed  by  the  chiefs  in  my  presence,  and  submitted  to  me,  I consider 
them  just  and  projier,  and  shall  forward  to  the  American  government 
a copy  of  the  same,  for  the  information  of  all  masters  of  vessels 
visiting  the  Samoan  or  Navigator  Group  of  Islands. 

(Signed)  Charles  Wilkes, 

Chmmamling  EzpUfring  Kr^iedition, 
United  States  of  America. 


U.  S.  Ship  Vincenne*, 
Harbour  of  Apia,  Island  of  Upolu, 
Samoan,  or  Navigstor  Group, 


November  Oih, 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  COMMITTED  FOR  TRIAL  FROM  1831  TO  1837. 
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X. — Continued. 

ISSUES  TRIED  BEFORE  COURTS  OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS. 

Ab«4ract  of  Rofumn  of  the  numbor  of  CrimiDal  Isaues  ami  Priaorvcrs  tried  before  the  several 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  throughout  the  Colony,  dtstingutshing  those  tried  by  Civil, 
and  by  Military  Juries— 'laid  before  the  L^slative  Council  on  the  1 1th  Sqitembcr,  183d. 


BV  CIVIL  Jl'BIKS. 

BV  SIIUTAKY  JCRlirS. 

Wlir-N  A\D  WIIKHE  TRieU. 
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CRIMINAL  ISSUES  TRIED  BEFORE  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 


A Return  of  the  number  of  Criminal  Ibsucs  and  Prisoners  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  South  Wales,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1837,  to  the  15th  day  of  August, 
1839;  distinguishing  those  tried  by  Civil,  and  by  Military  Juries. 


■so.  or  CASES  TRIED. 

no.  OF  PRISONERS  TRIED. 

XO.  op  PRISONERS  CONVICTED. 
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97 
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90 
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1 1 
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83 
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1 

46 

1 60 

TOTALS  301 
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1 

341 

275 
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U.  8.  Ship  V’iinxjnnc*, 

Sydney  Cotb,  December  lllh, 

Gentlemen, 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  relative  to  the  conversation  with 
you  on  the  30th  ultimo,  1 would  state  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
make  any  proposition  to  you  to  leave  the  squadron,  during  our  cruise 
south,  but  to  receive  any  suggestions  that  you  might  offer,  after  being 
informed  of  our  cruise,  that  might  be  considered  more  advantageous 
to  your  departments  than  accompanying  the  squadron  in  the  Antarc- 
tic cruise. 

It  is  my  intention  to  sail  from  this  harbour  on  the  ISth  instant, 
with  all  the  vessels  of  the  squadron,  for  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

The  vessels  will  be  ordered  to  call  at  New  Zealand  in  the  spring, 
and  may  be  expected  there  in  March  or  April,  if  they  are  not  detain^ 
by  ice. 

I request  that  such  of  you  as  may  wish  orders  to  join  the 
squadron  at  New  Zealand  under  these  circumstances,  will  inform  me 
by  letter. 

I am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Charles  Wilkes, 

Cotnmanding  ExjtedUum, 

To  ibe  ircntk'men  of  Ihe  Scientific  Cuip«. 


U.  S.  Ship  Vincennes, 

December  lUth,  l'n'39. 

Gbntlemen, 

A\greeablj  to  your  application,  you  will  remain  on  shore,  and  join 
the  squadron  on  the  return  of  the  Expedition,  from  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  by  the  1st  of  March  next. 

You  will,  of  course,  employ  yourselvc^i  as  may  be  most  conducive  to 
the  interest  of  the  Expedition,  in  New  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand,  and  will  keep  a minute  journal,  making  all  possible  collec- 
tions, and  a full  report  to  me  in  writing,  of  your  observations  and 
4luties. 
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Vouchers  for  passafies  and  expenses  on  scientific  excursions  on 
public  duty,  will  bo  taken  when  practicable  for  my  approval. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  CnAKi.ES  Wilkes, 

CommandiHg  E^oring  Exptdition, 


To  Messrs.  Peale, 

Rich, 

PltKERINC, 

Hale, 

Dana, 

Agate, 

Drayton, 

Scientific  Cbrpi. 


U.  S.  Ship  Vincenoes, 

Sydney  Cove*  December  1 H39. 

Sir, 

You  will  proceed  to  New  Zealand  by  the  first  opportunity,  and 
attend  to  the  following  duties. 

1st.  You  will  make  hourly  observations  of  the  tides. 

2d.  Observations  of  the  temperature,  at  eight,  twelve,  and  six; 
winds,  weather,  &c. 

3d.  Collect  all  specimens  possible  for  the  scientific  corps,  and 
other  departments  of  the  Expedition. 

4th.  Keep  a journal,  and  note  all  the  information  you  can  obtain 
relative  to  New  Zealand,  and  make  a report  in  writing  to  me. 

Yon  will  take  with  you  a tide^itaff,  three  thermometers,  watch, 
stationary,  &,c. 

I am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Charles  Wilkes, 

Ommanding  Krploring  Krpahtian. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Waldron, 


U.  S.  Brig  Porpotae. 


Sydney,  Ch^cember  2d,  IB39. 

Sir, 

The  undersigned,  naval  officers  and  naturalists,  attached  to  the 
ilxpedition  under  your  command,  are  prompted  by  sincere  zeal  in 
the  public  service,  and  a most  disinterested  desire  to  promote  the 
imiiortant  objects  of  the  cruise,  to  submit  to  your  indulgent  consider- 
ation the  following  proposition : 
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We  are  induced  to  think  that  an  English  brig  lately  arrived  in  this 
harbour,  and,  in  our  judgment,  very  well  adapted  for  such  a service, 
may  be  purchased  at  a reasonable  rate ; and  that,  while  the  rest  of 
the  scpiadron  proceeds  on  the  southern  tour,  wo  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  the  survey  and  examination  of  many 
interesting  and  important  islands.  We,  therefore,  res[)ectfully 
suggest  the  employment  of  this  or  a similar  vessel,  and  volunteer 
our  liest  endeavours  to  perform  to  the  spirit  such  duties  as  you  may 
conclude  to  assign  to  us  during  your  absence  in  the  south ; and  we 
beg  you  to  accept  our  a&surance,  that,  in  case,  of  your  consent,  no 
exertion  shall  be  spared  to  justify  this  proposal,  and  recommend  our 
temporary  service  to  your  highest  consideration. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  M.  Walker,* 
James  Aloen, 

LUuUmrtU. 

J.  C.  Palmer, 

Acting-  Surgton . 

W.M.  Reynolds, 

Simon  F.  Blunt, 

Fasse/i  Muhhipmen. 

T.  R.  Peale, 

Wm.  Rich, 

James  D.  Dana, 

H.  Hale, 

Alfred  T.  Agate, 

Sciettii^  Corps. 

Note. — No  notice  was  taken  of  this  letter;  it  being  one  of  the 
official  communications  of  the  cruise,  has  caused  me  to  insert  it. 

Charles  Wilkes. 

t'.  S.  Ship  Vincennes, 
December  2d,  1H39. 

In  declining  to  sign  the  accompanying  paper  I do  not  wish  to  have 
it  understood  that  I disapprove  of  the  proposition  in  the  main.  If  the 

• Mr.  Wnlker  begs  leave  lo  diwtvow  nny  thought  of  pamiotion  on  the  projected 
service,  nnd,  in  antici|>ation,  begs  lespecttully,  but  most  enrnestly,  to  doelino  any  acting 
appointment. 
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commander  of  the  Expedition  should  find  that  it  better  suited  his 
convenience  to  charter  a vessel  to  convey  us  to  a rendezvous,  and  for 
other  purposes,  I should  not  conceive  that  I had  a voice  in  the 
matter;  but  a direct  proposition  having  already  been  marie  (with 
which  I have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied),  perhaps  some  expression 
of  opinion  may  be  looked  for  on  my  part. 

I confess  then  freely  that  I have  been  actuated  somewhat  by  selfish 
considerations.  A visit  to  New  Zealand  is  a point  which  I have 
more  at  heart  than  any  other  in  these  seas,  and  I conceive  the  time 
allotted  by  no  means  too  much  to  be  employed  between  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Tonga  Islands.  Perhaps,  if  I hatl  every- 
thing at  my  disposal,  I should  feel  tempted  to  touch  at  some  southern 
point  of  New  Zealand,  before  proceeding  to  the  Bay  of  Islands;  but 
there  would  be  danger  in  this,  both  by  land  and  water,  besides  the 
risk  of  losing  the  main  points  of  obsenation.  Farther  than  this,  1 
should  not  think  of  attempting.  I should  therefore  deprecate  any 
change  of  plan,  which  would  lead  to  a change  of  destination,  but  of 
course  should  not  expect  my  individual  voice  to  weigh  against  the 
general  good  of  the  Exi»dition. 

Charles  Pickering. 

To  Charles  Wilkes,  Eso., 

Commanding  J^Uaring  ExpeduioH, 


VOU  II. 


Ill} 
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XII. 

RETURN  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  IN  THE  TEAR  1836. 
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NEW  SOUTH  \\*ALES— C 


a.bstr\ct  of  the  retdrxs  of  the  populatiox  in  the  different  police  district- 

districts  BEYOND  the  BOUNDARIES  OF  LOCATION,  PENAL  SETTLEMENTS, 


NUMBER  OF  EACH  AGE. 
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>!.*MtNSUS  OF  THE  YEAR  1841. 


5I'Tll'%  AS  DEFINED  IN  THE  GOYERNMENT  NOTICE  OF  12tII  AUGUST,  1S40;  COMMISSIONERS’ 
•EOTRiKD  employed  in  THE  COLONIAL  VESSELS,  TAKEN  ON  THE  2d  MARCH,  1841. 
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X V. 

RETURN  OF  TUE  VALUE  OP  IMPORTS,  FROM  THE  YEAR  1826  TO  1840, 

inclusively. 
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Britain. 

1 

'■  From 
i Bribah 
(Wonira. 

From 

SouUt 

S«t 

laUiuk. 

From 

New 

Zealand 

From 

FMlteriau 

From 

United 

Stalea. 

From 

Foreijra 

Slatr*. 

i 

Total 

TorAL  TALtnC. 
After  deduclinip 
Imporla  from 
New  Zealand 
and  Um: 
Fubenea. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i £ 

: £ 

£ 

£ 

1R36  ' 

980,000 

30,000 

' 

— 

i ' 

\ 50,000 

360,000 

1^7 

933,975 

1 634290 

t 

— 



— 

1 45,139 

363,334| 

— 

IH2H  : 

399,899 

195.H69 



_ 

_ 



: 444246 

; 570,000 

l«!» 

493,463 

135,486 

_ 



__ 

_ 

49.055 

1 601,004 



96K.935 

€0.356 

_ 







91,189 

430,480 

1 

I83t  I 

9414189, 

68,8(M 

— 

— 



179.359 

490,153 

— 

I8»  ; 

4094M4 

47,895 









147,381 

604,630 



1H3.1 

4344290! 

1 61, €69 

— 

_ 

918,090 

713,979 

— 

1834 

6G9.663 

134.570 









197,757 

991,990 



1835 

707,133 

144.894 

1,490 

35.549 

I414«93 

13.909 

70.161 

1.1 

937.400 

1836 

794,499 

3904154 

1,973 

33.I5S  1 

103,575 

33.739 

6343^ 

l;337.406 

1,101,676 

1837  I 

807,964 

957,437 

1,764 

434«6  1 

80.441 

9,777 

; 97,932 

1,997.491 

1.174.164 

1H38  ' 

1,109,197 

355.975 

5.548 

534143 

71,506 

8,066 

82,113 

1.579,977 

1,453,838 

18.19 

l,3514H£i! 

504.H38 

3.HC3 

71,709 

1864119 

33,093 

194.687 

94236,3711 

14)78,450 

1840  1 

:34}U04M)5j 

3764154 

1,348 

54,193 

104,895 

94.164 

953,331 

3.014,1(& 

3.855,109 

RETURN  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS,  FROM  THE  YEAR  1826  TO  1640, 
INCLUSIVELY. 


vua. 

To  Great 

Britain. 

To  Briliah 
I’okmiea. 

To 

Sooth 

Sea 

lalanda 

To 

New 

Zealand. 

To 

Fiatwfrica. 

To 

United 

Suu-it. 

To 

Forviifn 

State*. 

TOTAL  VALCB. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

IrQO 

101,314 

1,735 

44»96 





_ 



3451 

106,600 

1897 

704507 

— 

— 

— 

HHl 

76414 

1838 

84,008 

4,845 





— 



1,197 

90.050 

1839 

1464283 

19.699 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

9,741 

161.716 

1830 

190,559 

15,507 







_ 

3.3403 

159,659 

1831 

911,138 

60,3.54 

_ 



_ 



59,676 

394,160 

1839 

3.59,106 

634»34 









6K404 

.184,344 

18.13 

969,508 

67.344 



— 



574)49 

SH,mi 

1834 

400,738 

I3N421I 

_ 

__ 



_ 

58,681 

587,640 

1835 

49e,MI> 

H.1.108 

9.696 

39,984 

.38.445 

18^94 

3,011 

689,193 

1836 

5134)76 

13fl596 

9,690 

36,184 

354)10 

13,697 

3.695 

748,694 

1837 

518,951 

118,447 

113,716 

485 

3*»,.59H 

46,994 

54.434 

10.617 

17493 

700.054 

IH3H 

583,154 

7,137 

334188 

11.394 

6495 

803.768 

1839 

597.100 

194,684 

1,347 

95,173 

34,739 

18Jt>t 

7.175 

948,776 

1840 

799,494 

304,794 

6.691 

915,486 

9748>1 

97.885 

94.610 

1499.689 
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XVI. 


RETURN  OF  LIVE-.STOCK  IMPORTED  INTO  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  IN  EACH 
TEAR,  FROM  182S  TO  1840. 


tHucmmaK  or  rrocn. 


VXAi. 

llnnn. 

||or«»  And 
Male*. 

Homed  Cattle. 

Sheep  and 
Ooate. 

Sheep  and 
Un^ 

Sbeep, 

Nonibcr. 

Number. 

Number. 

Nomber. 

Number. 

Nmubef. 

im 

139 

3,443 

— 

16 

— 

— 

_ 

3,915 

1«30 



13 



_ 



10 

1831 

Not  stated 



66 

1939 







36 

_ 



1833 







_ 

1834 

6 





63 



1835 

11 

— 

_ 

_ 

137 

183« 

8 

4 



449 

1837 

93 



97 

_ 

3in 

5.5,308 

1838 

1H3 

_ 

74 



11*9 

9,892 

1839 

659 



m 



359 

17,567 

1840 

i,oua 

944 

2MJ 

n*(>.  1 

19,958 

RKTURN  OF  VESSELS  BUILT  AaND  REGISl'ERED  IN  THE  COLONY  OF  NEW 
SOUTH  WALES,  FROM  THE  YEAR  1B22  TO  1840,  INCLUSIVELY. 


YKaa. 

rcMn> 

] 

TBMCLs  aBaurrcau>. 

Number. 

Tocuk  j 

Number. 

Tone. 

1823 

3 

163  1 

I 3 

163 

1823 

3 

1H3 

, 3 

1H9 

1824 

5 

157 

> 5 

' 157 

1895 

9 

1 119 

9 

119 

1836 

13 

! 654 

19 

1,634 

IH97 

9 

434 

19 

, 1.738 

183d 

' 6 

1 169 

13 

478 

1899 

1 7 

1 463 

5 

1 438 

1830 

3 

78 

95 

1 1,777 

1831 

f 5 

119 

38 

1 3.*M 

I'^aa 

S 

990 

91 

: 9.143 

1833 

: 6 

393 

99 

! 9.655 

1834 

1 9 

376 

19 

i 1.859 

1835 

7 

303 

' 31 

1 3,967 

18.16 

9 

301 

1 39 

1 4.560 

1837 

17 

760 

36 

3,6t)9 

1H3B 

30 

8fl8 

41 

1 6,999 

1839 

11 

, 763 

75 

; 10.668 

1840 

17 

( 1196 

94 

1 19.153 
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X V 1 I I. 


RETDRN  OF  WOOL  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  COLONY  OP  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES,  FROM  1822  TO  1840. 


j Qt'ANTITr. 

VAS47K, 

Am  eQtrmi  in 
. ILl'  Returna  of 
1 Esportju 

1 THAI, 

QCAHTrrr. 

VAIAHS, 

1 As  foinred  in 
the  Rrtuna  of 
Exporta. 

Ib*. 

JC 

Iba. 

£ 

1&3 

173.880 

Not  known 

1K»  j 

1415.156 

73459 

1833 

19I%240 

— 

1833 

1,734,203 

1 103,693 

1834 

375460 

— 

1834 

3446433 

313,638 

1^5 

411,600 

— 

1835  1 

1 3493437 

999487 

1836 

553460 

48,384 

1836  i 

1 3.SI3.3J1 

369,324 

1837 

407,116 

94406 

! 1837 

4,448,796 

333,166 

1838 

) W4443 

40,851 

j 1838  1 

5,749476 

405477 

1829 

1,005433 

63455 

1639 

7413484 

443404 

1830 

8B!I,750 

34,907 

1640  ' 

8,610,775 

566,119 

1831 

1,401484  , 

75479 

1 

RETURN  OF  AMOUNT  OF  AUCTION  DUTY,  AT  IJ  PER  CENT.,  PAID  INTO 
THE  COLONIAL  TREASURY,  FROM  1824  TO  1840,  INCLUSIVELY. 


TXAA.  1 

AMoun^  or  mrrr.  { 

TBAX. 

AMUV.HT  or  Mi'TV. 

1 

X 1 

'■ 

1 ^ 

*. 

i ^ 

1H24  j 

338  1 

3 ! 

11  1 

1S33 

! 1,540  ' 

i 3 

1895 

555 

’ i 

' 

1834 

9427 

' 6 

10 

1836 

576 

7 

u 

1635 

3,135  ! 

16 

j 9 

1837 

683 

1 16 

m 

1336 

4,897 

11 

5 

1828 

1435 

i 1“ 

u 

1637 

4.830  ; 

3 

11 

1899  j 

1.338 

7 

ij 

1638 

5,137 

! I*) 

1 

1830  ^ 

1,433 

18  , 

1 « 

1639 

' 7,700  1 

16 

5 

1631 

1453 

7 

1840 

1 16,701 

3 

10 

1833 

1,415 

' 15 

101  1 

1 

1 

TOT  At 

X8,9fl0 

19  i 

i 4| 

tmjj.  -AM9,06« 

i 

I 10 

4 
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XIX. 

RETURN  OF  THE  AMOUNTS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  SALE  OF  CROWN 
LANDS,  FROM  1824  TO  1840,  INCLUSIVELY. 


TEAR. 

AJICCNT. 

rSAR. 

AWHJTT. 

£ 

a. 

£ 1 ». 

J. 

1H‘J4 

a-9 

17 

H 

1833 

24,956  1 

1 

if^5 

3,54H 

14 

10 

InS4 

41,844  9 

1 

2 

6 

i«a 

80,764  , 14 

6 

3;374 

11 

7 

1836 

126.45H  1 16 

0 

5,004 

19 

2 

163? 

120,497  1 0 

5 

1-49 

2,710 

15 

0 

1836 

116.324  j 18 

11 

943 

5 

10 

1839 

152,962  * 16 

4 

1^1 

2,597 

1 

10 

1840 

316,636  • 7 

S 

12,509 

13 

10 

1 

TOTAt 

34.4G5 

2 

TOTAL 

980.385  , 3 

9 

X X. 

ESTIMATED  QUANTITY  OF  LAND  IN  CDLTIV.ATION,  K.XCLUSIVE  OF 
GARDENS  AND  ORCHARD.S,  ON  .31ST  DEC.  1840. 

CROPS. 


whsatJ 

MaME. 

BAIII.ET. 

1 

(UTE.  ' 

1 

- 

Muxrr.  ^ 

mTATon. 

TOBACCn.  I 

•OWN 

URAABER. 

Acrea. 

Acre*. 

t 

Acros. 

1 

Actol  ' 

1 

Acrea. 

Acre*. 

Acret. 

Acrca. 

Acre*. 

71,133 

, 94366j 

5.144  1 

5,453  i 

C09 

ns  1 

2,594 

1 381 

19,721 

PRODUCE. 


1 

WnEAT. 

HAIZE. 

BARKT.  ^ OATH, 

RTE. 

^ MILLET.  1 

1 i 

j town 

rOTATDEi.  TOBACCO.  CRAB«0 

: (iiAT.) 

Iluahela. 

UunhpJ*. ! 

1 

1 BuilloK  1 noahrla.  ^ 

1 

BtadivU. 

1 

1 

1 ntwbeu. 

1 

Tooa. 

1 . j 

Cwt  T«««.  CwL  Tom. 

1,116,814 

777,947 

i t 

j 105.389  06,020 

8,663  ' 

^ 3.33S 

11,050 

1 

1 IS  ; SIS  1 — jsiAlS 
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XXL 


Sir, 


U.  S.  Ship  Peftcock, 

Sydney  Cove,  Nrw  South  WnJra, 
December  2lsl,  1839. 


Having  thoroughly  examined  this  ship  at  difTerent  times,  and  par- 
ticularly at  this  place,  I would  respectfully  submit  the  following  reixjtt 
of  her  condition.  First,  that  the  sheer-streak  is  quite  rotten  in  many 
places,  a-s  well  as  the  gun  and  berth-deck  water-ways;  and  from  the 
frequent  calking  the  gun  and  spar-decks  have  undergone,  they  have 
become  much  worn,  and  quite  leaky,  particularly  the  spar-deck  ; 
also,  the  stanchions  supporting  the  bulwark  on  the  spar-deck  are  very 
much  decayed,  and  with  the  exception  of  three  or  fonr  of  them,  are 
unsafe,  and  not  able  to  support  the  rail  and  boats  attached  to  it,  under 
any  thing  more  than  ordinary  circumstances. 

1 am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Jonas  Dibble, 


William  L.  Hudson,  Esq., 

CbmmantUiig  U.  S.  Shfji  I^cock. 


Carpenier. 


U.  S.  Ship  Peacock, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wale*, 
December  32d,  1839. 

Sir, 

I have  delayed  reporting  in  writing  the  defective  state  of  the  Pea- 
cock until  the  present  time,  with  a full  knowledge  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  to  have  completed  the  necessary  repairs  at  this  port 
in  sufficient  time  for  our  Antarctic  cruise.  I feel,  too,  that  the  govern- 
ment and  whole  country  are  antici[)ating  re.sults  from  that  quarter, 
and  are  under  the  full  lielief  that  all  the  ships  comi>osing  this  .srjuad- 
ron  were  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  amply  prepared  to  encounter 
every  kind  of  weather.  I have  no  wish  at  present  to  undeceive  them, 
but  feel  it  ray  duty  to  state  to  you  on  the  present  occasion,  that  the 
Peacock’s  sheer-streak,  to  which  the  channels  are  bolted  and  ports 
hung,  is  perfectly  decayed,  fore  and  aft,  and  that  all  the  stanchions  of 
the  upper-deck  bulwarks,  are  either  rotten,  or  in  an  advanced  state  of 
decay.  Against  these  defects,  however,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  contend. 
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without  anticipating  any  thing  but  favourable  results,  but  at  the  same 
tinae  prepared  for  the  worst  that  may  occur. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

(Signed)  W.M.  L.  Hudson. 

Captain  Charles  Wilkes, 

Commanding  lisploring  KipcdUion. 


XXII. 


RETURN  OK  TIMBER  EXPORTED,  FRO.M  THE  YEAR  1 S30  TO  1940, 
INCLUSIVELY. 


ttut. 

Cedar. 

OiiK'  Cum,  Pine,  *im1 
other  Timber. 

Trocoail*. 

TALCt. 

Quantity.  | 

Quantity. 

' Nutnbur. 

1930 

SCH.KIOI 

1 79,403 1 

a3.«l.'»9 

£ 

1 5.318 

1H3I 

A<tU,3y3  1 

416,85?  ly 

94^16 

1 8,401 

IkM 

41H,.030 

y 

233.6.53!^ 

186,831 

1 6,133 

IK33 

c 

147,170  ~ 

338,503 

13,153 

1934 

880.493  ! 

.30,l»65>  5 

313,467 

7,941 

1H35 

907.821  : 

145,638  <£ 

1784)69 

10,489 

ie3« 

1,409.407 

1 

106(.or«  3,778  i 

35,094 

14,611 

1937 

S 

18,838  5 

634)89 

14,463 

1939 

G99.or>« 

s 

9,000  J 1 

73,450 

6,3eS 

1830 

729.001 

833  Dt'ab\  15  Lon 

40.S88 

8,815 

1840 

1,350.786, 

S 15l,.wn 

1 4,350 

30,971 

^ tlujierbcial  Feel. 

RETURN  OF  OIL,  ETC.,  EXPORTED,  FROM  THE  YEAR  1930  TO  1910, 
INCLUSIVELY. 


riAR. 

Sperm  Whak. 

^BUch  WSU,'. 

^ Whalebone. 

Seal  Kiifls. 

1 

TALL-k. 

Tuna. 

Tuns. 

Too*. 

Cwt. 

No. 

1830 

963 

98 

9 

IS 

9.730  1 

£ 

59.471 

1631 

1.571 

505 

98 

5 

4.434  1 

95,969 

16.33 

3,491 

695  1 

43 

6 

1,415 

147,409 

1633 

3,048 

416 

— 

l,f«0 

146,855 

1634 

2.76U 

975 

43 

15  1 

6U0 

157,334 

1635 

3.896 

' 1,159 

113 

on 

160,349 

1636 

1.669 

1,149 

1 79 



366 

140,330 

1637 

9,459 

1^465 

77 

6 

107 

183,139 

1836  1 

1.691  1 

3.055 

174 

— 

S Cases 

197,644 

18:t9 

1,57b  I 

1,339 

134 

14 

7 Coses 

173,315 

1640 

1,854 

4,397 

350 

““  ^ 

474  1 

234,144 
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XXIII. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  ISTROnfCTIOX  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  BREED  OF 

FISE-WOOII.ED  SHEEP  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  DELIVERED  AT  THE  RIGHT 

HON.  LORD  Hobart's  office,  26th  julv,  1S03. 

The  samples  of  wool  brought  from  New  South  Wales  having  ex- 
cited the  particular  attention  of  the  merchants  and  principal  English 
manufacturers,  Captain  MacArthur  considers  it  his  duty  respectfully 
to  represent  to  His  Majesty’s  ministers,  that  ho  has  found,  from  an 
experience  of  many  years,  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  increase  of  fine-woolled  sheep ; and  that,  from 
the  unlimited  extent  of  luxuriant  pastures  with  which  that  country 
abounds,  millions  of  those  valuable  animals  may  be  raised  in  a few 
years,  with  but  little  other  expense  than  the  hire  of  a few  shepherds. 

The  specimens  of  wool  that  Captain  MacArthur  has  with  him, 
have  Ijeen  inspected  by  the  liest  judges  of  wool  in  this  kingdom; 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  po.ssesses  a softness  superior  to  many 
of  the  wools  of  Spain ; and  that  it  certaiidy  is  equal,  in  every  valuable 
properly,  to  the  very  best  that  is  to  be  obtained  from  thence. 

The  sheep  producing  this  fine  wool  are  of  the  Spanish  kind,  sent 
originally  from  Holland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  taken  from 
thence  to  Port  Jackson. 

Captain  MacArthur  being  persuaded  that  the  propagation  of  those 
animals  would  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  this  country,  pro- 
cured, in  1797,  three  rams  and  five  ewes : and  he  has  since  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  them  rapidly  increase,  their  fleeces  augment  in 
weight,  and  the  wool  very  visibly  improve  in  quality.  When  Cap- 
tain MacArthur  left  Port  Jackson  in  1801,  the  heaviest  fleece  that  had 
then  been  shorn  weighed  only  three  pounds  and  a half ; but  he  has 
receivwl  reports  of  1802,  from  which  he  learns  that  the.  fleeces  of  his 
sheep  were  increaseii  to  five  pounds  each;*  and  that  the  wixil  is  finer 
and  softer  than  the  wool  of  the  preceding  year.  The  fleece  of  one 
of  the  sheep  originally  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has 
been  valued  here  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound;  and  a 


• In  the  grease.  I’hc  nrerage  weight  of  the  flcccet  of  fme*wooU«l  «bee|i  in  New 
South  Wal^f  wa&bed,  U two  and  a half  pounds. 
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fleece  of  the  same  kind  bred  in  New  South  Wales  is  estimated  at  six 
shillings  a pound. 

Deing  once  in  possession  of  this  valuable  breed,  and  having  a-scer- 
tained  that  they  improved  in  that  climate,  he  became  anxious  to 
extend  them  as  much  as  possible ; he  therefore  crossed  all  the  mixed- 
hreed  ewes  of  which  his  flocks  were  composed,  with  Spanish  rams. 
The  lainlw  produced  from  this  cross  were  much  improved ; but  when 
they  were  again  crossed,  the  change  far  exceeded  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  In  four  crosses,  he  is  of  opinion,  no  distinction  will  be 
perceptible  between  the  pure  and  the  mixed  breed.  As  a proof  of 
the  extnmrdiuary  and  rapid  improvement  of  his  flocks,  Captain 
Mac.\rthur  has  exhibited  the  fleece  of  a coarse-woolled  ewe,  that 
has  been  valued  at  ninepence  a pound ; and  the  fleece  of  her  lamb, 
begotten  by  a Spanish  rain,  which  is  allowed  to  be  worth  three 
shillings  a pound. 

Captain  .MacArthur  has  now  about  four  thousand  sheep,  amongst 
which  there  arc  no  rams  but  of  the  Spanish  breed.  lie  calculates 
that  they  will,  with  proper  care,  double  themselves  every  two  years 
and  a half ; and  that  in  twenty  years  they  will  be  so  increaserl  as  to 
produce  as  much  fine  wool  as  is  now  im[iorted  from  Spain  and  other 
countries,  at  an  annual  exiiense  of  £1,800,000  sterling.  To  make  the 
principle  jierfectly  plain  upon  which  Captain  MacArthur  founds  this 
expectation,  he  begs  to  state  that  half  his  flock  ha.s  Ixion  raised  from 
thirty  ewes  purcha-seri  in  1793,  out  of  a ship  from  India,  and  from 
about  eight  or  ten  Spanish  and  Irish  sheep  purchased  since.  The 
other  half  of  his  flock  were  obtained  in  1801,  by  purchases  from  an 
officer  who  had  raised  them  in  the  same  time,  and  from  about  the 
same  number  of  owes  that  Captain  MacArthur  commenced  with. 
This  statement  proves  that  the  sheep  have  hitherto  multiplied  more 
rapidly  than  it  is  calculated  they  will  do  in  future ; but  this  is  attri- 
buted to  the  first  ewes  being  of  a more  prolific  kind  than  the  Spanish 
sheep  are  found  to  be;  for  since  Captain  MacArthur  has  directed  his 
attention  to  that  bretx],  he  lia-s  observed  the  ewes  do  not  so  often 
produce  double  lambs. 

An  a further  confirmation  of  the  principle  of  increa.se  that  Captain 
MacArthur  has  endeavoured  to  establish,  and  which  he  is  positive 
time  will  prove  to  lie  correct,  he  would  refer  to  the  general  returns 
transmitted  from  New  South  Wales.  In  179fi,  (since  when  not  one 
hundred  sheep  have  been  imported),  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-one  were  returned  as  the  public  and  private  stock  of  the  colony. 
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In  1901,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty..8even  were  returned; 
and  although  between  those  periods  all  the  males  have  been  killed  as 
soon  a-s  they  became  fit,  yet  there  i.s  a surplus  over  the  calculation  of 
six  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

Captain  Mac.A.rthur  is  so  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  supply- 
ing this  country  with  any  quantity  of  fine  wool  it  may  require,  that 
he  is  earnestly  solicitous  to  prosecute  this,  as  it  appears  to  him,  im- 
portant object;  and  on  his  return  to  New  South  Wales,  to  devote  his 
whole  attention  to  accelerate  its  complete  attainment.  All  the  risk 
attendant  on  the  undertaking  ho  will  cheerfully  bear — he  will  require 
no  pecuniary  aid — and  all  the  encouragement  he  humbly  solicits,  is 
the  protection  of  government,  [lermission  to  occupy  a sufficient  tract 
of  unoccupied  lauds  to  feed  his  Hocks,  and  the  indulgence  of  selecting 
from  amongst  the  convicts,  such  men  for  shepherds,  as  may,  from 
their  previous  occupations,  know  something  of  the  business, 

(Signed)  John  MacArthur. 

Londua,  26ih  July»  1803. 


X X I V. 

U.  S.  Flag^Shtp  Vinccniuiflt 
New  ZeaUnd,  Bay  of  Ulfuids,  April  5tli,  1840. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I need  not  tell  you  how  much  I feel  interesteil  in  your  cruise. 
From  the  interest  you  took  in  the  outfit  of  our  expedition,  I am  sure 
you  well  know  the  intere-st  it  excites,  and  how  much  this  feeling  is 
heightened  by  a knowledge  on  my  part  of  what  you  have  undertaken, 
and  have  to  go  through.  This  prompts  me  to  a desire  to  be  useful  to 
you  if  possible,  and  to  give  you  my  experience  of  the  last  season 
among  the  ice,  whither  you  are  bound. 

Your  cruise  will  be  an  arduous  one,  no  matter  how  you  may  be 
enlightened  on  your  course  ; but  you  have  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
ice,  and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  that  it  appears  almost  presumptuous 
in  me  to  sit  down  to  give  you  any  hints  relative  to  it.  But,  believing 
as  I do,  that  the  ice  of  the  Antarctic  is  of  a totally  different  character 
from  that  of  the  Arctic,  I venture  to  offer  you  a few  hints  that  may 
Ire  useful  to  you  in  your  undertaking;  and  although  my  instructions 
are  binding  upon  me  relative  to  discoveries,  I am,  nevertheless  aware 
that  I am  acting  as  my  government  would  order,  if  they  could  have 
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anticipntol  the  case,  knowing  how'  deejily  it  feels  the  liberal  assistance 
and  great  interest  evinced  by  all  the  societies  and  distinguished  men 
of  Great  liritain,  to  promote  and  aid  this,  our  first  undertaking  in  the 
great  cause  of  science  and  usefulness;  and  I must  add  the  pleasure  it 
gives  to  me  personally,  to  be  able  to  return,  though  in  a small  degree, 
the  great  obligation  I myself  feel  under  to  you,  and  many  others,  the 
promoters  of  your  undertaking. 

Wi.NDs. — The  wind.s  for  the  first  fortnight  of  our  time,  to  the  easl- 
w'ard  of  longitude  140°  E.,  were  from  the  norlliw'ard  and  westward, 
light  generally,  accompanied  occasionally  with  clear  weather  for 
hours,  and  again  with  dense  fogs  of  short  duration,  with  a long  swell 
from  the  .same  quarter. 

After  pas.sing  longitude  140°  E.,  or  to  the  w'estward  of  it,  we 
experienced  fine  weather,  with  southeast  winds  and  occasional  snow- 
•siiualls,  lasting  but  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  a dry,  healthy 
atmosphere. 

The  barometer,  during  our  slay  on  the  coast,  was  always  indicative 
of  wind  by  its  depression,  and  was  a true  guide.  Its  mean  standing 
was  28  in.  The  temperature  surprised  me : we  seldom,  if  ever,  had 
it  above  30°,  even  in  the  sun  at  mid-day,  and  I do  not  think  that  three 
times  it  was  found  above  35°. 

Gales  come  on  very  suddenly,  and  are  always  attended  with  snow, 
sleet,  and  thick  f<^,  rendering  it  e.xtremely  hazardous ; for  one  must 
be  found,  when  they  do  come,  more  or  less  surrounded  with  ice- 
islands.  They  sometimes  last  for  thirty-six  hours.  After  they  set  in, 
you  may  calculate  that  tliey  will  blow  strong  for  at  least  half  that 
lime.  The  nearer  you  are  to  the  land,  the  more  violent  they  are, 
though  not  of  such  long  duration.  Fine  weather  usually  prece<ies 
them,  and  we  found  them  to  happen,  and  the  weather  to  be  more 
changeable  near  the  full  and  change,  although  I am  no  believer  in 
the  lunar  influences  upon  the  weather. 

CoBREXTs. — During  the  whole  of  our  stay  along  the  icy  coast,  we 
found  no  perceptible  current  by  the  reckoning  and  enrrent  log. 
During  a gale  of  wind  I was  induced  to  believe  that  some  existed, 
from  the  short  sea  that  was  formed,  thinking  there  was  more  than  was 
to  be  expected.  Tides  on  such  an  extent  of  coast  there  undoubtedly 
must  be,  but  of  little  strength,  or  we  should  have  perceived  them. 

In  many  of  the  icy  bays  we  were  stationary  for  a sufficient  time  to 
perceive  them  if  they  had  been  of  any  magnitude,  and  where  the 
current  was  repeatedly  tried. 
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The  winds  have  their  effect  upon  the  loose  drift-ice,  or  that  which 
is  detached  from  the  icy  barrier.  Ow'ing  to  a change  of  wind  from 
southeast  to  north,  with  a fresh  breeze,  the  Peacock  Ijocame  erabnyed, 
and  the  ice  forced  in  upon  her,  which  brought  about  the  accident 
The  northerly  winds  are  always  accompanied  with  a heavy  swell, 
and  her  escape  is  attributable  to  a rare  exercise  of  good  seamanship 
and  perseverance.  If  Captain  Hudson’s  ship  had  l)ecn  as  strong  as 
adamant  itself,  he  is  of  opinion  she  would  have  been  ground  to  atoms 
by  a longer  exposure ; her  stem  was  abraded  to  within  an  inch  and  a 
half  of  the  wood-ends. 

There  are  places  in  which  the  barrier  is  within  the  floe-ice  several 
miles,  I enclose  you  the  mean  temperature  during  the  summer 
months. 

You  will  see  there  is  but  little  chance  of  the  ice  melting  or  disap- 
pearing, as  from  accounts  frequently  takes  place  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Your  time,  being  unlimited,  will  allow  you  to  wait  some  days  in  a 
situation  to  make  experiments. 

I frequently  found  myself  so  closely  beset  that  I thought  it  next  to 
impossible  to  escape,  and  if  tlie  wind  had  not  been  extremely  con- 
stant in  its  direction,  I should  have  been  shut  up  or  much  injured ; 
as  it  was,  I escaped  with  scarcely  a scratch,  although  we  took  some 
heavy  thumps. 

The  charts  will  show  you  the  tracks  and  state  of  the  ice.  It  was 
constructed  as  I went  on,  and  the  ice-islands  laid  down  by  carefully- 
kept  diagrams  by  the  officer  of  the  deck  during  his  watch.  This  I 
found  gave  me  more  confidence  in  proceeding,  and  facilities  in  case  of 
having  to  return. 

Magnetic  Pole. — I consider  we  have  approached  very  near  to  the 
pole.  Our  dip  was  87°  30'  S.,  and  the  compasses  on  the  ice  very 
sluggish ; this  was  in  longitude  147°  30'  E.,  and  latitude  67°  04'  S. 
Our  variation,  as  accurately  as  it  could  be  ob-served  on  the  ice,  we 
made  12°  30'  E.  It  was  difficult  to  get  a good  observation,  on 
account  of  the  sluggishness  of  our  compasses.  About  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  westward,  we  crossed  the  magnetic  meridian. 

The  pole,  without  giving  you  accurate  deductions,  I think  my  ob- 
servations will  place  in  about  latitude  70°  S.,  and  longitude  140°  E. 

On  the  meridian  of  140°  E.,  you  will  find  a small  bay,  ))artly 
formed  by  ice-islands  and  rocks,  which  I have  named  Pincr’s  Day, 
and  1 think  among  the  rocks  you  may  find  a snug  little  harbour.  I 
was  driven  out  of  the  bay  by  a gale  of  wind ; sounding  about  one  and 
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a half  raile.s  from  the  shore  in  thirty  fathoms.  The  icebergs  being 
aground,  form  good  shelters ; but  I was  too  much  exposed  to  venture 
to  remain,  and  my  object  was  to  trace  the  land  and  the  icy  barrier, 
which  I have  done,  as  you  will  see  it  laid  down  on  my  chart. 

We  had  delightful  and  clear  weather  ten  days  or  a fortnight  along 
Uie  coast,  with  the  wind  at  from  southeast  to  south-southwest ; the 
two  latter  points  particularly.  The  drift-ice  is  in  large  pieces,  so  large 
as  to  give  a ship  an  awkward  thump ; but  when  I found  it  tolerably 
open  I have  run  through  it  to  get  to  clear  water,  and  in  hopes  of 
making  the  land,  but  our  progress  was  soon  stopped  by  the  firm 
barrier,  impenetrable,  through  which  there  is  no  [lassing. 

I am  of  opinion  that  there  is  little  movement  of  the  ice  during  the 
season.  Strong  gales  may  change  its  position  a trifle,  but  I think  not 
materially. 

The  only  prospect  of  nearing  the  land  is  through  a sea  well  studded 
with  large  icebergs,  nearly  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  width ; and  I 
generally  found  that  we  got  nearer  to  the  shore  in  those  places  than 
ehsewhere.  One  thing  I must  tell  you,  as  respects  tilling  your 
water : you  will  sometimes  find  a pond  of  delicious  w ater  on  the 
top  of  an  old  iceberg,  frozen  over,  but  on  cutting  through  it  you  will 
see  a supply  suflfleient  for  a navy.  It  will  save  you  fuel,  and  discom- 
fort and  cold  to  you,  your  vessels,  and  their  crews. 

1 was  very  fortunate  in  the  weather  the  latter  part  of  the  time;  and 
indeed  altogether  I was  scarcely  a day  without  some  observation, 
(except  during  the  gales,  of  which  we  had  three,  occupying  about 
eight  days,)  and  generally  half  a dozen. 

My  time  for  six  w'eeks  was  passed  on  deck,  and  having  all  day- 
light, 1 of  course  had  constant  employment,  and  with  the  many 
assistants,  I could  make  rapid  progress ; and  you  will  find  that  no 
opportunity  ought  to  be  lost  in  this  navigation,  if  one  is  to  do  any 
thing.  One’s  ship  is  in  constant  danger,  and  the  Vincennes,  a first- 
class  sloop  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  it  requires  all  the 
foresight  and  activity  one  is  possessed  of  to  look  out  for  her. 

I consider  that  I have  had  a most  providential  escape ; and  if  this 
ship  had  not  been  enabled  to  “do  every  thing  but  talk,”  I should  not 
have  I)ccn  where  I now  am ; but  she  had  inspired  me  with  so  much 
confidence,  among  the  coral  reefs  last  summer,  that  I could  put  full 
faith  in  her  doing  her  duly.  I must  refer  you  to  the  chart,  on  which 
I have  noted  remarks,  variations,  &c. 

1 should  have  mentioned  that  in  1838  and  1839  I went  south  in 
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the  brig  Porpoise,  in  order  to  trace  Palmer’s  Land  on  its  eastern 
side,  (but  too  late  for  any  trial  to  reach  high  latitudes,)  and  hoping 
that  the  lateness  of  the  sca.son  would  enable  me  to  run  some  distance 
along  it.  I got  within  three  mites  of  the  coast,  and  saw  it  trending  to 
the  south-southeast  about  thirty  miles ; but  it  was  so  blocketl  up  with 
ice  as  to  render  it  impos.sible  to  get  through.  I have  little  doubt 
myself,  in  favourable  sea.sons,  Weddell’s  track  may  be  followed,  not- 
withstanding what  the  Frenchman  may  say,  there  being  no  land  to 
which  the  ice  is  attached ; and  that  the  ice  in  those  parts  changes 
very  much,  the  currents  being  exceedingly  strong,  as  I myself  wit- 
nessed. I could  not  afford  the  time  to  be  frozen  up,  as  my  other 
duties  were  and  are  paramount  to  jaissing  tlie  winter  in  such  a 
situation.  But  you  are  differently  situated,  and  I should  advise  you, 
by  all  means,  to  try  to  penetrate  between  longitude  35°  and  45°  W. 

I am,  &.C., 

Charles  Wilkes, 
Commanding  Riplaring  RzpfditioH, 

To  Captain  James  C.  Ross, 

C<nnmanding  H.  B.  M.  Skip$  Erdju*  and 


X X V. 


U.  S.  Ship  Viocenne*, 

Sydney  Cove,  Occ.  33d,  1S30. 

Sir, 

The  following  instructions  will  claim  your  particular  attention 
during  our  contemplated  Antarctic  Cruise. 

IsL  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  you  the  necessity  to 
use  every  means  in  your  power  to  avoid  a separation,  as  the  lives  of 
those  entrusted  to  your  particular  care,  and  those  comprising  the 
squadron,  may  be  jeoparded  by  it. 

2d.  The  most  careful  attention  must  be  given  by  you  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  }’our  crew,  and  the  most  economical  care  and  expen- 
diture of  your  stores  and  provisions.  The  greatest  attention  to  the 
cleanliness  and  airing  of  the  vessels,  and  the  drying  of  the  clothes  and 
bedding,  to  avoid  all  dampness  and  foul  air,  are  likewise  essential. 

In  the  event  of  your  being  frozen  up  or  detained  by  the  ice,  your 
responsibilities  will  be  great,  and  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
imsure  your  safety.  You  may  rest  assured  that  every  exertion  will 
be  made  to  relieve  you  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 
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I now  give  you  a short  sketch  of  what  I deem  to  be  the  principal 
object  of  our  cruise  towards  the  Antarctic  Circle ; first,  to  reach  as 
high  a southcni  latitude  as  can  be  attained,  without  hazarding  the 
safety  of  your  vessel  and  crew ; and  hist,  to  make  all  the  observations 
that  my  former  instructions  have  pointed  out,  including  the  dip  and 
intensity. 

In  the  event  of  parting  company,  you  will  rendezvous,  first,  at 
Macqiuirie  Island,  if  it  should  occur  before  reaching  its  latitude, 
where  you  will  remain  forty-eight  hours,  off  and  on ; thence  proceed 
to  the  Emerald  Isle,  waiting  on  and  off  thirty-six  hours,  and  from 
thence  to  the  south  as  far  as  tlie  ice  will  permit,  and  continue  cruis- 
ing along  its  borders,  between  the  longitude  of  160°  E.  and  10.6°  B., 
until  the  1st  of  March,  at  which  period  it  is  deemed  the  season  will 
become  too  far  advanced  to  proceed  south  with  any  chance  of  success. 

On  your  return,  you  will  proceed  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New 
Zealand,  where  you  will  await  my  arrival,  or  find  orders  with  the 
American  consul,  resident  there. 

If  the  Lord  Auckland  Group  should  lay  in  your  path  on  your  return, 
you  will  find  a secure  harbour  in  that  of  Sarah's  Bosom,  in  latitude 
.60°  3S'  S.,  longitude  166°  16'  E. 

On  your  return,  you  will  vary  your  route  as  much  as  possible,  or 
as  the  weather  and  state  of  your  vessel  will  j>ermit 

In  case  you  should  not  be  able  to  reach  the  Bay  of  Islands,  prior  to 
the  25th  of  March,  you  will  thenco  make  for  the  island  of  Tonga- 
taboo,  Friendly  Group,  where  you  will  find  me  or  orders  directing 
your  further  movements.  (If  no  intelligence  before  the  15th  of  April, 
you  will  then  proceed  to  the  Feejee  Group  of  islands.  Harbour  of 
Takanora,  or  Sandalwood  Bay,  and  there  continue  to  employ  yourself, 
making  the  various  surve/s  directed  in  the  copy  of  the  instructions.) 

Leave  letters  where  you  may  slop,  and  place  signal  No.  2 on  a 
conspicuous  spot ; No.  1 will  represent  tlie  Vincennes,  No.  3 the 
Porpoise,  and  No.  4 the  Flying-Fish. 

In  the  event  of  your  penetrating  the  ice,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
clear  sea  before  you,  you  will  steer  to  the  westward,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  only  praspcct  of  again  clearing  it  is  on  the  route  you  first 
followed,  or  that  supposed  to  have  been  taken  by  Weddell,  between 
the  longitude  of  35°  and  49°  W. 

On  clearing  it,  you  will  proceed  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  instruc- 
tions, to  make  the  appointed  rendezvous  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

(It  is  my  intention,  if  I am  not  detained  by  ice,  to  reach  the  harlxiur 
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of  Sandalwood  Bay,  in  the  f'cojee  Group,  in  April,  and  after  exami- 
ning those  islands,  to  proceed  to  the  Sanihvich  Islands  for  provisions 
early  in  July.  I state  this  that  you  may  govern  yourself  accordingly, 
in  the  event  of  your  not  l>eiiig  able  to  meet  me  or  the  Peacock  at  any 
of  the  rendezvous  pointed  out  Should  you  fall  in  with  the  Peacock, 
Captain  Hudson  will  give  you  the  necessary  instructions.) 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obcilient  servant, 

(Signed)  Cn  vRi.ES  Wii.kes, 

Commanding  Exploring  Expedition. 


The  foregoing  instructions  were  sent  to  Captain  Hudson.  To 
Lieutenants-Commandant  Jlinggold  and  Pinkney,  without  the  clause 
in  parenthesis. 


r.  S.  Sliiji  Vinccimc!*, 

At  ScR,  December  SSth,  iSS9. 

Sir, 

The  following  observations  and  duties  will  be  attended  to  on  board 
the  Flying-Fish,  under  your  command,  during  her  present  cruise  to 
the  Antarctic  Ocean ; 

1st.  You  will  keep  a daily  journal  of  every  occurrence  of  interest. 

2d-  Your  route  will  Ire  daily  laid  down  upon  the  skeleton  chart; 
also,  the  position  of  all  land,  islands  of  ice,  &c.,  which  you  may  fell 
in  with.  Astronomical  bearings  w ill  be  taken  when  the  weather  will 
permit. 

3d.  You  will  note  in  your  journal  the  variation  of  the  compa.ss, 
daily,  sketches  of  refractions,  and  appearances  of  ice-islands  and 
formations. 

4th.  You  will  obtain,  if  jxissible,  and  preserve,  any  stones,  s{>eci- 
mens  of  earth,  &c.,  from  the  ice,  and  note  the  ap[iearances  of  any 
halos,  aurora  australis,  &c. 

5th.  The  observations,  &c.,  required  in  the  General  Order  of  the 
25th  August,  1939,  will  lie  attended  to,  when  practicable,  excepting 
those  of  the  barometer  and  hygrometer,  and  the  observations  of  the 
masthead. 

I am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Charles  Wilkes, 

Commanding  Exploring  Expedition. 

To  Lieut.  Com.  Pinkxkv, 


U.  S.  tichooner  Flying^Fnsh. 
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XXVI. 

BAROMETRICAL  ODSERVATIOS.S  DORINO  THE  GALE  OF  WIND  EXPERIENCED 
BY  0.  S.  SHIP  VIN’CENNES,  JAN.  28tH,  29TI1,  30TH,  31sT,  AND  FEB.  IST 
AND  2d. 


DATS. 

BUI'S. 

BAHUSCTEB. 

SSB.iSRa. 

1840. 

▲.  M. 

r.  n. 

jxjt.  <8ni, 

3 

29*50  in. 

Light  snow ; S.  E.  by  S.  iresh. 

9 

29-40 

Wind  fresh  from  S.  E.  by  S.,  cloudy. 

3 

29-24 

Wind  quite  frcHh  S.  E.  by  S.,  light  snow. 

29-10 

W'ind  blowing  a gale  from  S.  R.,sdow. 

10  30 

28-90 

29th, 

1 30 

2879 

t( 

2 30 

28-68 

u 

S 

28-88 

« 

4 

28-59 

M 

4 45 

28-57 

6 

2867 

Weather  was  pleasant  ibu  remainder 

“ 

9 

28-08 

of  20th. 

» 

10 

28-67 

14 

11 

29*78 

80th, 

9 

29-16 

44 

11 

29-10 

At  8 A.  M.  of  the  SOth,  the  Barometer 

H 

12 

29-04 

rose  to  29*16  in.,  and  remaloed  at 

44 

1 

29-00 

that  puim  several  hours. 

44 

2 

29*98 

44 

3 

28-01 

« 

4 

28-00 

14 

5 

28-00 

14 

s 

29*89 

“ 

? 

29-82 

8 

29-80 

9 

28-80 

• 4 

10 

2tr70 

11 

28-76 

12 

28  74 
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XXV  I. — COSTINDED. 

BAKOMETRICAI.  OBSERVATIONS  UURINR  THE  OALE  OF  WIND  EXPERIENCED 
BY  B.  S.  SHIP  VINCENNES,  JAN.  2.8tH,  29tII,  SOtH,  31sT,  AND  FEB.  IST 
AND  3d. 


DAT!. 

UOU8. 

BAKOltICTKB. 

HorB. 

BASOMKTKB. 

IS40. 

A.  M. 

r.  M. 

JATf.  SlfTt 

1 

28-72  in. 

1 

26-60  in. 

2 

28*72 

2 

28-60 

« 

3 

28-73 

3 

29-60 

4 

28-70 

4 

28-60 

It 

5 

28*70 

s 

28-60 

It 

6 

6 

29-60 

It 

7 30 

28-68 

7 

29-00 

a 

a 

29.66 

» 

« 

B90-J 

» 

28-70 

10 

28-60 

10 

. 28-70 

11 

29-60 

11 

28-70 

II 

12 

28-60 

12 

28-70 

rB».  larr, 

2 

29-72 

3 

28-78 

3 

28-90 

“ 

4 

28-73 

“ 

5 

28-73 

14 

0 

28-76 

9 

29*00 

FIB.  2d, 

3 

29-12 

2 

29*31 

« 

9 

29-S.V 

3 

29*31 

tt 

11 

29-30 

7 

29*35 

tt 

12 

29-32 

9 

29-37 

« 

10  30 

29-300 

** 



12 

29-210 
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U.  S.  Ship  Vinccnnos, 

Al  S«n,  Januor}'  31«h  1^40. 

Sir, 

It  becomes  my  duty,  in  consc<iucnce  of  the  report  of  the  assistant- 
surgeons  of  this  ship  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed),  relative  to  the 
health  and  condition  of  the  crew  of  this  ship,  to  restore  you  to  duty 
for  their  benefit,  and  to  obtain  all  the  medical  advice  in  my  power  to 
enable  me  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  government. 

You  will,  after  due  e.vamination  and  consideration,  relative  to  the 
health  and  condition  of  the  crew,  report  to  me,  in  writing,  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  same. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Charles  Wilkes, 

Ccmmandinfi  Erploring  Ei/pedUion. 

Dr.  Edw.aru  Gilchrist, 

Acting  SurgfOHy  VinccHttn. 


I’.  S.  Ship  VincfMmcs, 

Al  Sea,  Januarv  9184, 

Sir, 

I have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  restoring  me  to  duty, 
enclosing  a report  of  the  assistant-surgeons  of  this  ship,  and  directing 
me,  after  due  examination  and  consultation  relative  to  the  health  and 
condition  of  the  crew,  to  reixirt  to  you  in  writing  my  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  same. 

In  obedience  to  that  order,  I respectfully  report  that,  in  my  opinion, 
tile  health  of  the  crew  is  materially  affected  by  the  severe  fatigue, 
want  of  sleep,  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  to  which  tliey  have  lately 
been  subjected ; that  a continuance  of  these  hardships,  even  for  a very 
short  pcrioil,  will  entirely  disqualify  a great  numlier  of  men  for  their 
duty ; and  that  the  necessary  attention  to  the  health  of  the  crew,  and 
their  future  efficiency  and  usefulness,  demand  the  immediate  return 
of  the  ship  to  a mild  climate. 

I am,  very  resiiectfully, 

KnwARD  Gilchrist, 

Acting  Surgeon. 

Charles  Wilkes,  Esq., 

OwtHuimting  Exphring  ExpetHticn. 
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U.  S.  Ship  VinronDfs, 

At  Sea,  January  Slst, 

Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  this  date,  enclosing  the  report  of  the 
medical  officers  on  the  present  state  of  the  health  of  the  crew ; and 
requesting  the  opinion  of  the  ward-room  officers,  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  pushing  farther  south  under  the  present  circumstances,  we 
would  state,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  as  well  to  hold  on  until 
to-morrow  at  meridian,  in  order,  should  the  w eather  then  prove  more 
favourable,  to  attempt  making  the  recently  discovered  land  at  another 
point;  but  that  on  a material  increase  of  the  sick-list,  or  continuance 
of  the  present  bad  weather  beyond  the  above  jieriod,  we  should  run 
to  the  northward. 

We  are,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  Overton  C.tRR, 

\U  Lieutenant, 


A-  Ludi.ow  Case, 

Joseph  A.  Uniierwood, 

IJeulenaHU. 


To  Charles  Wilkes,  Esq., 

Commafuling  Lsj^oritig  Lepedition, 


Edmuno  II.  De  Haven, 
Samuel  U.  Knox, 

Acting  Masters. 


U.  S.  Ship  Viocem>e», 

At  Sea,  ianuar)’  3ist,  1^40. 

Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  communication  of  to-day,  addressed  to  the  ward- 
room officers,  calling  upon  them  for  their  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
practicability  of  our  prosecuting  the  desirable  researches  in  these 
latitudes,  I am  of  opinion,  writh  duo  regard  to  the  report  of  the 
medical  officers,  which  you  have  submitted  for  our  }>erusal,  that  it  is 
very  desirable  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  recently  discovered  land, 
by  another  attempt  to  the  westward ; provided,  of  course,  this  object 
can  be  attained  without  further  endangering  the  health  of  the  crew. 

Very  respectfully, 

Y^our  obeilient  servant, 

(Signed)  James  Alden. 

Charles  Wilkes,  Esq., 

Commanding  Ezpioring  Expaiition, 
vou  II. 
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U.  S.  Ship  Vinccanea, 

At  Sea,  Jommrv  dial,  1§40. 

Sib, 

In  answer  to  your  le.tter,  with  the  report  of  the  medical  officers 
enclosr-d,  requesting  the  opinion  of  the  ward-room  officers  of  this 
ship,  as  to  the  exjiediency  under  the  present  circumstances  of  prose- 
cuting our  discoveries  south  at  this  time,  I beg  leave  to  state,  that  in 
my  opinion  the  report  of  all  the  medical  officers  of  the  ship,  as  to  the 
reduced  condition  of  the  crew,  would  be  a sufficient  reason  for 
putting  back ; and,  in  addition,  I would  state  other  reasons  which 
occur  to  me. 

W'e  have  been  almost  surrounded  with  drifhice  and  ice-islands  for 
the  last  twenty-three  days,  and  coasting  along  the  barrier  of  field-ice, 
which  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  penetrate  further  south  in  this 
vicinity ; and,  although  gratifying  it  would  be  to  land  upon  the 
Antarctic  Ckmtinent,  I am  not  aware  that  any  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it  would  be  commensurate  for  the  dangers  it  would  be 
necessary  to  incur ; and  if  the  discovery  of  new  land  in  these  regions 
is  important,  I consider  it  equally  so  that  every  precaution  bo  taken 
to  communicate  the  same  to  others. 

Farther,  in  my  opinion,  the  continuance  of  the  severe  gale  which 
we  have  encountered  for  the  last  five  days,  accompanied  with  sleet, 
hail,  and  snow,  and  the  necessity'  of  keeping  all  hands  on  the  watch, 
owing  to  the  tliick  weather,  &c.,  and  difficulty  of  navigating  among 
ice,  makes  it  not  only  most  dangerous,  but,  if  necessary  to  be  con- 
tinued in,  will  render  the  watch  officers  and  crew  unfit  for  the 
arduous  duties  now  and  hereafter  required  of  them,  at  a time  when 
the  ship  and  rigging  arc  enveloped  in  ice. 

In  fact,  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  future  operations  should  not  be 
hazarded  by  encountering  dangers  and  risks  to  be  run,  under  all  the 
circumstjmees,  greater  than  I have  ever  encountered  in  the  course  of 
seven  years'  sea  service. 

In  expressing,  however,  finally  and  respectfully,  my  opinions,  I 
most  cheerfully  yield  to  those  of  more  experience  and  skill,  if  they 
do  not  concur  w'ith  mine. 


I am,  sir,  very  resjjcctfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  K.  K.  Waldron, 


CiuRiES  Wilkes,  Esq., 


Jhirser,  V.  S.  Xmy. 


Commanding  imploring  ErpeJition. 
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U.  S.  Ship  Vincfnnc«, 

At  Sea,  January  tUat,  1H4U. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  this  date,  addressed  to  the 
ward-room  officers  of  this  ship,  I would  state,  that  I think  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  remain  in  this  vicinity  at  least  two  days  longer, 
and,  if  possible,  get  farther  information  respecting  the  recently  dis- 
covered land.  At  the  expiration  of  the  above  mentioned  time,  if  the 
stormy  weather  we.  have  eiperiencstd  should  continue,  or  the  number 
of  sick  be  increased,  I think  it  would  be  expedient  to  bear  up  to  the 
northward.  In  expressing  tliis  opinion,  I am  sensible  of  the  hardship 
and  danger  to  which  the  officers  and  men  are  exposed,  but  I am  also 
prepared  to  share  the  same  with  them  in  any  manner  you  may 
dictate. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

(Signed)  Jared  Elliott. 

Ch  arles  Wilkes,  E.sq., 

Cmnmanding  Kiptoring  Erpfflttum. 
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B.lROMKTEH  AND  DAILY  MEAN  OF  TEMPERATURE  OF  AIR  AND  WATER, 
DURING  THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  U.  S.  SHIP  VINCENNES,  NEAR  TUE  ANTARC- 
TIC CIRCLE,  IN  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY,  1840. 


DATE,  j 

1 

BAROM.  j 

AIR.  1 

WATtR. 

U.VTR. 

1 

BAR03I.  ' 

i 

Aim. 

WATRR. 

JAS.  IL 

29-30  in,! 

32-45’ 

31-29* 

FRA.  1 

28-85  in. 

30-75’ 

29-50* 

St'-O? 

32-45 

30-00 

2 

29-20 

32-45 

29-41 

la 

2-^-s7  1 

32-45 

30-45 

3 

28-74 

3-2-04 

31-33 

14 

29-17 

32-37 

31-74 

4 

28-00 

32-*9> 

32-76 

15 

28H7 

32-95 

31-10 

5 

29-23 

82-58 

3-2-62 

10 

2«0y 

33-95 

30-50 

6 

29-21 

3117 

32-75 

17 

2-?‘04 

30-95 

31-20 

7 

29-00 

31-00 

31-00 

IH 

28-H7 

32-52 

31-7S 

8 

29-14 

3210 

31-75 

10 

2S-77 

32-48 

31-26 

9 

29-19 

32-18 

31-50 

SO 

2R-91 

31-70 

32- M 

10 

2B-0S  j 

31-83 

81-75 

21 

2902 

34-50 

31-09 

11 

29-08 

30-12 

30-00 

22 

2903 

25-18 

3U-B3 

12 

29-15  1 

29-00 

30-03 

23 

2004 

20-10 

30-45 

13 

29-03  1 

87-7S 

30-20 

24 

29-15 

26-37 

30-75 

14 

20-15 

25-29 

29-90 

25 

29-22 

23-04 

29-45 

15 

29-28 

27-00 

30-80 

20 

2906 

25-09 

29-00 

10 

29-33 

26-58 

30-20 

27 

2929 

26-40 

28-91 

17 

29-10 

28-79 

30  00 

2S 

29-31 

25-91 

28-87 

18 

28-01 

28-58 

30-00 

29 

2S-ljft 

2H-75 

29-00 

19 

28-70 

30-12 

30-76 

ao 

29-00 

20-04 

28-75 

20 

29-97 

28-00 

30-0-2 

31 

28-00 

29-00 

29-00 

21 

» 29-00 

29-08 

31-70 

22 

28-89 

32-22 

32-50 

1 

23 

1 

35-25 

35-45 

24 

36-08 

31-62 
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XXIX. 

[Copy.] 

I*.  S,  Ship  Prarock, 

SydiK'V,  NVw  Smith  Wahts, 
Man-h  3il,  IHiU. 

Sir, 

I have  the  honour  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  Peacock  at  this  [wrl, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  few  repairs  as  have  become  necessary, 
preparatory  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  Expedition, 
and  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  say,  that  in  our  recent  adventures 
south,  we  fell  in  with  a barrier  of  ice  in  the  latitude  of  (lib®  S.,  and 
longitude  159°  E.,  and  had  followed  its  trendings  as  far  as  67°  S., 
longitude  160°  E. 

On  Sunday,  January  19th,  while  standing  into  a bay  of  ice,  in 
latitude  66°  31'  S.,  and  longitude  163°  40'  E.,  we  maile  (what  we 
believed  to  be)  land  to  the  southward  and  westward. 

It  was  seen  towering  above  and  tjeyond  some  large  icebergs,  that 
were  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  We 
endeavoured  to  work  up  for  this  land,  which  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  an  immense  mass  of  snow,  apparently  forming  a vast  amphi- 
theatre, with  two  distinct  ridges  or  elevations  throughout  its  extent. 
After  working  up  until  midnight  through  detached  jiortious  of  ice,  we 
reached  the  barrier  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  were  compelled  to 
give  up  any  further  attempt  to  near  it,  (what  wo  liclieveil  to  lie  land,) 
and  passed  out  of  the  bay  again,  which  was  some  twenty  miles  in 
extent,  through  drift-ice,  into  a more  open  space  for  pursuing  our 
course  to  the  southwanl  and  westward  along  the  barrier. 

On  the  23d  of  January  we  matle,  beyond  the  Ijarrier,  which  was 
thickly  studded  with  Ijcrgs  and  islands  of  ice,  (what  we  Ixslieveil  it  to 
lie,)  high  land,  at  lea.st  so  far  as  terra  firma  can  be  distinguished 
where  every  thing  is  coveretl  with  snow,  and  worked  into  a bay  for  a 
nearer  and  more  minute  examination.  The  sea-water  had  been  dis- 
coloured for  some  days,  but  no  bottom  obtained  by  soundings;  in  the 
bay,  however,  it  changed  to  a dark  dull  green,  and  gave  every  indi- 
cation that  we  were  on  soundings,  and  not  far  from  land. 

The  result  confirmed  the  appearances : we  obtained  bottom  in  three 
hundred  and  tw'enty  fathoms,  of  slate-coloured  mud,  and  the  lead 
brought  up  with  it  a piece  of  stone,  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  nearly 

vou  a.  r>24 
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the  same  colour,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  lead  showed  a fresh  and 
deep  indentation,  as  though  it  had  struck  on  a rock.  Dip  oliserva- 
tions  were  made  on  the  ice  with  Robinson’s  and  Lloyd’s  needles;  the 
former  gave  86'10“,  the  latter  86-23°. 

While  ascertaining  the  dip,  a large  king-penguin  was  captured  on 
the  ice,  and  brought  to  the  ship ; to  arid  to  our  collections,  in  his 
stomach  were  found  thirty-two  jicbbles  of  various  sizes,  which  ap- 
jxtarcd  to  have  been  very  recently  obtained,  and  afforded  additional 
evidence  of  our  immediate  pro.vimity  to  land. 

While  further  pursuing  the  object  of  our  search  in  this  vicinity,  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  and  endeavouring  to  clear  some  ice  ahead  of 
us,  the  ship  matic  a stern-board,  and  came  in  contact  with  a large 
piece  of  ice,  which  carried  away  one  of  the  wheel-ropes,  wrenched 
the  neck  of  the  rudder,  and  rendered  it  useless. 

We  immediately  commenced  working  ship  with  the  sails  and  ice- 
anchors  into  a more  open  sea.  In  this  wo  were  successful  for  a time, 
until  an  increase  of  wind,  and  a change  in  its  direction,  brought  in 
upon  us  masses  of  ice  for  miles  in  extent,  which  completely  Ijeset  the 
ship,  finished  the  work  of  destruction  on  our  rudder,  and  forced  us 
into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  ice-island  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
in  extent,  -u-ith  an  elevation  equalling  our  topgallant-masthead,  and 
its  upper  portion  inclining  towards  the  ship.  In  this  situation  we 
furled  all  but  the  fore-and-aft  sails,  and  hung  by  our  ice-anchors. 
Fortunately,  between  us  and  a portion  of  this  island,  lay  a large  piece 
of  ice,  one  end  of  which  held  us  by  the  counter,  until  forced  beyond 
it  by  the  pressing  masses  of  ice  outside,  which  started  our  anchors, 
and  set  us  stern  on  to  the  island,  carrying  away  our  spanker-boom 
and  stem-davits,  and  forcing  the  starlxMird  quarter-deck  bulwarks  in 
end  some  three  or  four  inches,  jamming  a signal-gun  hard  and  fast  in 
the  gangway,  and  breaking  off  all  the  bulwark  stanchions  on  that 
side  of  the  quarter-deck.  We  took  this  occasion  to  cant  her,  with  the 
jib,  into  a narrow  channel  alongside  the  island,  and  with  the  help  of 
other  sails,  passetl  hy  a portion  of  it  without  further  injury  to  our 
spars,  until  an  opjxjrtunity  presented  of  forcing  her  into  a small 
opening  in  the  ice,  with  the  head  towards  the  sea. 

Our  rudder,  which  we  unshipped  and  got  in  upon  deck  while 
wedged  in  the  ice,  came  in  over  the  side  in  two  pieces,  the  head 
and  neck  entirely  broken  off,  with  the  two  midship  pintles,  and  we 
■shortly  aflerwartis  found  the  up[)er  and  lower  braces  gone  from  the 
stern-post. 
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Towards  midnight  the  sea  was  increasing,  accompanied  with  snow, 
with  every  indication  of  a gale  from  seaward  ; and  the  ice,  with  which 
we  wore  continually  in  contact,  or  actually  jammed,  more  formidable 
in  character,  rapidly  accumulating  outside  of  us,  and  forming  a 
compact  mass.  I found,  as  we  were  nearing  the  open  sea,  that  we 
had  lieen  carried  so  far  to  leeward  hy  the  ice,  as  to  be  in  great  danger 
of  taking  up  our  last  residence  in  the  harrier,  amongst  bergs  and 
islands  of  ice.  There  was,  therefore,  no  choice  left  but  to  force  her 
out,  or  grind  and  thump  the  ship  to  pieces  in  the  attempt. 

Aided  by  a kind  Providence,  we  reached  an  open  space  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  after  having  beat  off  the  gripe  of  the  ship,  &c., 
and  at  meridian  the  carpenters  had  so  far  secured  out  rudder  that  it 
was  again  shipped,  in  the  two  remaining  braces  left  on  the  sleru-|X)st. 

We  were  yet  surrounded  by  ice  and  icebergs,  in  a bay  some  thirty 
mile.s  in  extent,  from  which  no  outlet  could  bo  seen  from  the  mast- 
head. At  midnight,  however,  we  found  a passage,  about  half  a mile 
in  width,  lictwccu  some  bergs  and  field-ice. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  having  rcachexl  a partially  clear  sea,  and 
thoroughly  turned  over  in  my  mind  the  slate  of  the  ship,  with  the  head 
of  the  rudder  gone,  hanging  by  two  braces  only,  and  in  such  a state 
we  could  hardly  hope  to  have  it  answer  its  purpose,  through  the  bois- 
terous weather  with  which  we  should  have  to  contend  before  reaching 
the  nearest  port,  and  its  utter  unfitness  for  further  cruising  amongst 
icebergs  and  near  ice,  through  the  foggy,  thick  weather,  and  frequent 
snows  to  which  those  latitudes  arc  subject,  and  when  rapid  evolutions 
are  often  necessary,  in  which  the  rudder  must  perform  its  part, — with 
the  ship  considerably  strained,  her  starboard  spar-deck  bulwarks 
gone,  as  far  as  the  gangway,  the  gripe  off  and  stem  mutilated,  and 
the  further  fact  before  me,  that  the  other  vessels  of  the  squailron 
were  ranging  over  the  same  longitude,  with  directions  to  leave  on 
the  1st  of  March  for  surveying  operations  in  the  north ; that  the  ship's 
bottom  would  have  to  be  examined,  and  repairs  made  before  leaving 
another  port,  (which  would  occupy,  with  all  the  facilities  this  quarter 
of  the  world  affords,  at  least  four  weeks,)  during  which  time  the 
services  of  this  ship  would  be  lost  in  surveying  the  Feejee,  &c.,  I 
determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  Sydney,  expedite  as  much  as 
possible  the  repairs  of  the  ship,  and  be  ready  at  the  earliest  moment 
to  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron. 

The  Vincennes  was  seen  by  us  in  the  distance  on  the  19th,  and 
the  brig  Porpoise  on  the  23d  of  January. 
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On  the  night  of  the  7th,  and  morning  of  the  8th  of  February,  we 
had  frequent  and  unusually  brilliant  displays  of  the  aurora  australis, 
one  of  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  southwest  portion  of 
the  horizon,  hut  soon  diffused  its  beams  of  light  from  east  to  west, 
throwing  them  up  to  a concentrated  point  in  the  zenith,  where  they 
were  .attended  with  continued  quick  flashes,  resembling  heat  light 
uing,  and  extending  over  about  a third  part  of  the  heavens.  The  rays 
or  beams  of  light  comiiosing  this  magnificent  spectacle,  varied  in 
colour  from  a light  orange  to  tints  of  pale  red,  as.suming  in  their 
changes  hues  I should  in  vain  attempt  to  descrilie. 

During  intervals  of  the  brightest  flashes  in  the  zenith,  however, 
they  lost  their  distinctive  outlines,  and  mingled  in  the  glow  of  bright 
twilight  which  nearly  overspread  the  heavens. 

This  exhibition  wjis  to  us  so  perfectly  unique  and  strongly  marked 
in  character,  as  to  excite  tlie  attention  of  those  on  board  most  indif- 
ferent to  such  phenomena,  and  called  forth  from  all  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  jileasure. 

The  ship’s  comjiasses  were  minutely  examined  on  this  occa.sion, 
but  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  being  atfccted  by  the  presence  of  the 
aurora.  The  motion  of  the  ship,  however,  from  the  effect  of  the  sea 
at  the  time,  would  have  rendered  any  change  imperceptible,  if  the 
disturbing  cause  had  not  produced  an  oscillation  of  the  needle 
beyond  four  or  five  degrees. 

During  the  aurora,  a single  squall  of  light  hail  pa.ssed  over  the  ship. 

After  a rough  and  boisterous  passage  north,  we  anchored  within 
the  Heads  at  Sydney,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  February. 

The  officers  and  crew  have  all  enjoyed  good  health ; indeed,  we 
have  been  for  some  days  pa.st  without  a man  on  the  sick-list,  and  it 
affcmls  me  great  pleasure  again  to  Iwar  testimony  to  the  zeal  and 
efficiency  of  the  officers  and  men  in  the  performance  of  their  various 
duties. 

I feel  quite  confident  we  shall  have  completed  our  repairs,  and  be 
ready  to  leave  Sydney,  in  about  three  weeks. 

I am,  sir,  most  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  William  L.  Hudson, 

OumuHttuU-r^ 

To  J.  K.  Paulding,  Esq., 

Secretnry  ^ the  Nntif. 
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r .S.  Ship  l^'wcock, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wah», 
March  I2lh,  lii<40. 

Sir, 

The  forc]^oing  re]X)rt  was  prepared  for  the  Honourable  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  immediately  after  my  arrival  in  port,  but  no  conveyance 
having  offered,  I take  leave  to  address  it  to  you  as  commander  of  the 
squadron ; availing  myself  of  the  occasion  to  add,  that  we  fell  in  with 
the  first  ice,  on  our  passage  south,  in  the  latitude  of  61°  32'  S.,  longi- 
tude 161°  E.,  and  made  the  barrier  on  the  15th  of  January,  in  the 
latitude  of  65°  53'  S.,  longitude  159°  E.,  and  followed  its  trendings 
as  far  as  67°  S.,  and  150°  E. 

Our  compasses  were  at  the  time  exceedingly  sluggish,  and  gave  no 
evidence  of  the  ship  changing  her  ]K>sition,  unless  kept  in  continual 
agitation  by  shaking. 

Immediately  after  my  arrival  at  this  jmrt,  1 commenced  the  repairs 
of  the  Peacxick,  which  are  now  so  far  advanced  that  I shall  be  ready 
for  such  duties  as  you  may  assign  me  by  the  2Sth  of  the  present 
month. 

The  Peacock,  as  you  have  seen,  has  been  considerably  strained ; 
and  we  have  found  on  examination  while  repairing,  that  after  her 
gri|)e  was  beaten  off,  the  ice  had  chafed  the  stem  to  within  one  inch 
and  a half  of  the  wood-ends  of  the  planking. 

I trust  my  efforts  to  carry  out  your  orders,  and  the  course  1 have 
pursued  in  returning  to  Sydney,  and  expediting  the  repairs  of  the 
ship,  have  been  such  as  to  meet  your  approbation,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Honourable  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

I am,  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Willum  L.  IIudsox, 

(Joniinarukr , 

CiiAHLiis  Wilkes,  Esq., 

Vorntnunding  Kxptoring  Expedition. 


XXX. 

[Copy.] 


r.  S.  Brig  Porjkoixe, 

Bay  of  Inlands,  New  Zcnland, 
March  Slat,  1840. 

Sir, 

I have  great  gratification  in  reporting  my  arrival  at  this  place  on 
the  night  of  the  26th  instant,  all  in  good  health ; and  respectfully 
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report  the  following  results,  as  occurring  since  the  period  of  sepa- 
rating from  you. 

The  12th  of  January  was  consumed  in  diligent  .search  and  endea- 
vours to  regain : failing  to  do  so,  I proceeded  we.sterly.  .\t  10  p.  m., 
the  day  following,  1 entered  an  inlet  formed  by  the  barrier,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a close  examination  and  experimenting  on  dip. 

On  a near  approach  to  the  margin,  numbers  of  Phoea  proboscidffi 
were  seen  reposing:  I succeeded  in  taking  a pair,  the  skins  of  which 
were  subsequently  placed  on  board  the  Peacock. 

Very  lofty  ridges  of  ice,  and  the  loom  usual  over  high  land,  were 
visible  along  the  southern  hori7.on,  over  the  barrier.  The  comjms  at 
the  time  being  very  sluggish,  showing  the  brig's  head  to  the  north, 
when  her  head  was  correctly  south. 

From  appejirances  to  the  southward,  with  the  numerous  Phoca 
proboscida^,  I was  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  of  the  close 
approach  to  land. 

On  the  15th  the  water  was  much  discoloured,  ca-sting  in  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  without  success.  Dense  fogs  and  snow 
prevented  further  examination.  I fell  in  and  communicated  with  the 
Peacock  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  having  her  in  sight  on  the  21st 
and  22d. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th,  strong  appearances  of  land  again  arose, 
in  corroboration  of  which  I insert  an  extract  from  my  jounial,  as  well 
as  the  remarks  from  the  log-book. 

EXTRACT  FROM  JOUR.NAL. 

“ At  6"  .10"  p.  M.  I wont  aloft  to  take  n look,  the  weather  being 
clear,  horizon  good,  and  clouds  lofty.  I heard  the  noise  of  a pen- 
guin ; soon  after,  one  was  seen  very  near  the  brig,  with  a large  seal 
to  windward.  After  reaching  masthead,  I saw  over  the  field  of  ice, 
an  object,  large,  dark,  and  rounding,  resembling  a mountain  in  the 
distance.  The  icebergs  ail  wore  bright  and  brilliant,  and  in  great 
contrast. 

“ I watched  for  an  hour  to  see  if  the  sun  in  his  decline  wmuld  change 
the  colour  of  the  object  by  a difference  of  rays : it  remained  the  same, 
with  a white  cloud  above,  similar  to  those  generally  hovering  over 
high  land ; at  sunset  it  remained  the  same.  I took  the  bearing 
accurately,  intending  to  examine  it  clo.sely  as  soon  as  1 got  a breeze. 
I am  strongly  of  the  opinion  it  is  an  island,  surrounded  by  immense 
fields  of  ice  now  in  sight.” 
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“ At  7 p.  M.,  discovered  what  was  supposed  to  bo  an  island,  Ijearing 
south-by-cast,  a gresit  deal  of  licld-ice  in  sight. 

(Signed)  “J.  H.  North." 

17th,  tlie  indications  were  again  noticed,  corroborating  thoso  of  the 
day  preceding.  From  the  19th  to  the  21st,  I was  not  in  sight  of  the 
barrier,  owing  to  adverse  winds  and  thick  weather.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  last  date,  I closed  in  again.  On  the  22d,  4 a.  m.,  appearances 
of  land  again  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  at  the  time  passing  an 
iceberg  with  dark  veins,  and  dusty  ap|>oarances,  exciting  again  confi- 
dent hopes  of  soon  making  positive  discoveries. 

On  the  23d,  I attained  the  parallel  of  60°  49'  S.,  151“  24'  E.,  by 
observation,  having  rcache<l  the  southern  extreme  of  an  extensive 
gulf,  studded  with  islands  of  ice,  and  far  in  the  disUmce  to  the  south- 
ward high  and  lofty  bergs  were  identified  and  entangled  in  the  main 
Irarrier,  rendering  our  advancement  one  step  further  impossible.  1 
put  about,  tried  dip,  and  retraced  ray  steps,  exchanging  colours  with 
Peacock  at  2''  30”  r.  >i.,  then  on  her  way  in. 

After  separating  from  you  on  the  27th,  I proceeded  westward, 
keeping  the  barrier  close  to,  reluctantly  meeting  insuperable  obstacles 
in  every  effort  to  pass  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

On  the  2Sth,  I experienced  a heavy  gale  from  southeast  of  thirty- 
six  hours,  with  snow  and  dense  fog,  rendering  my  situation  dangerous 
in  the  extreme,  from  the  vast  numbers  of  icebergs,  and  quantities  of 
floe  and  drift-ice,  surrounding  the  brig  at  the  time. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  30tli,  at  3“  45”,  a ship  was  discovered 
ahead ; at  3‘  60”  another  ap|icared  in  company ; being  in  latitude  64“ 
52'  30"  S.,  and  longitude  135°  27'  E.  I determined  to  speak  them, 
supixising  them  to  be  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock ; at  4*  made  them 
out  to  be  standing  to  the  northward,  under  easy  sail,  and  di.scovered 
them  to  bo  strangers ; at  4*  30“  hoisted  our  colours,  knowing  that  an 
expedition  under  Captain  Ross  was  expected  iii  these  seas.  I took 
them  to  be  his  ships,  and  stood  ready  to  cheer  the  discoverer  of  the 
North  Miignctic  Polo.  At  4“  50”,  having  gained  considerably  upon 
them,  and  being  within  I suppose  a mile  and  a half,  the  strangers 
showe<l  French  colours,  the  leeward  and  sterninost  displaying  a broad 
|>ennant;  and  concluded  they  were  the  French  discovery  ships  under 
Captain  D’Urville. 
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Desirous  of  speaking;,  and  exchanging  the  usual  and  customary 
compliments  incident  to  naval  life,  I closerl  with  them,  designing  to 
pijss  within  hail  under  the  flag-ship’s  stem.  When  within  short 
musket-.shol,  my  intentions  too  evident  to  excite  a douht,  so  far  from 
a reciprocity  being  evinced,  I .saw,  with  surprise,  sail  made  on  board 
the  flag-ship.  Without  a moment’s  delay,  I hauled  down  my  colours 
and  bore  upon  my  course. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  at  8 a.  m.,  I found  myself  com- 
pletely embayed  in  an  immense  gulf,  with  a field  of  table-ice  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  hearing  to  the  northwani,  and  from  ea.st 
to  west  so  far  as  eye  could  discern.  After  consuming  the  day  in 
tremiing  to  windward,  I pa.sscd  out  along  its  eastern  margin  without 
accident. 

In  my  progress  and  examinations,  I obtained  frequent  specimens  of 
sandstone,  granite,  and  ixsl  clay,  from  the  field  and  floe-icc. 

I gainexl  the  meridian  of  105°  E.,  on  the  12th  of  February,  latitude 
G4°  5t'  S. ; the  weather  was  at  intervals  misty,  aflbrding  little  op[»r- 
tunity  for  observation;  many  strong  indications  of  land  presented 
themselves.  The  barrier  assumeti  a dark  discoloured  appearance, 
with  numerous  stratified  veins  of  earth  and  rocks,  and  with  lofty  and 
conical  peaks,  remotely  placed  along  its  southern  portion ; the  im- 
pres.sion  of  land,  surrounded  and  covered  by  field-ice,  was  often 
strongly  urged.  Penguins  and  seals  were  seen,  and  in  my  anxiety 
to  land  and  convince  my  mind,  I was  embayed  in  a narrow  and  dan- 
gerous inlet,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a strong  southeast  wind,  was 
cleared  in  safety  ere  night  closed  in. 

The  wind  easterly  and  the  weather  becoming  dear,  the  occasion 
seemed  so  auspicious,  that  1 wa.s  induced  to  extend  my  researches  a 
day  or  two,  believing  it  would  meet  your  approbation. 

As  1 advancxid  westward,  the  marks  of  the  approach  to  land  were 
becoming  too  plain  to  admit  a doubt.  The  constant  and  increasing 
noise  of  penguins  and  seals,  the  dark  and  discoloured  aspect  of  the 
ocean,  with  frequent  huge  masses  of  black  frozen  earth  identified 
therewith,  strongly  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  a positive  result 
would  arise,  in  the  event  of  a possibility  to  advance  a few  miles 
further  south. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  I landed  and  extracted  from  an  im- 
mense mass  of  black  earth  identified  with  the  barrier,  some  hundreds 
of  yards  back  from  the  margin,  specimens  of  rock  corresponding  to 
those  previously  obtained.  At  sunset  of  the  13th,  one  hundred  and 
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fifty-one  icebergs,  all  as.suming  a discoloured  and  earthy  appearance, 
were  counted  from  deck. 

At  6 A.  M.  of  the  14th,  the  wind  having  set  in  from  the  northwest, 
I .stood  back  along  the  barrier  on  my  return,  hauling  in  to  the  south- 
ward, and  making  it  within  the  meridians  of  120°  and  130°  E.,  being 
a portion  which  escaped  iny  personal  observation,  arising  from  incle- 
ment weather. 

I had  reached  the  meridian  of  100°  07’  40"  E.,  latitude  64°  15'  S. 
I attempted  to  close  with  the  barrier  on  the  24th,  in  order  to  procure 
a supply  of  ice,  being  reduced  to  a halt^allon  allowance  of  water ; 
after  several  unsucces.sful  attempts,  owing  to  rough  and  foggy  weather, 
I concluded  to  |>roceed  north,  in  conformity  with  my  instructions,  and 
at  2 p.  M.  bore  up  in  a gale  from  northwest;  the  wind  prevailing 
heavy  from  that  quarter  gradually  carried  me  near  the  Lord  Auck- 
land Isles,  pas.sing  the  last  iceberg  in  latitude  55°  24'  S.,  longitude 
14S°  37'  E. 

I availed  myself  of  your  suggestion, — put  in  and  anchored  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  of  March  in  the  harbour  of  Sarah’s  Bosom.  1 
procured  a supply  of  wood  and  water,  and  saile<l  again  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  10th.  The  sketch  of  the  island  in  my  possession,  Uiuugh 
not  entirely  correct,  is  sufficiently  so  to  guide  a vessel  safely  to  the 
anchorage.  I proceeded  to  this  place,  passing  to  the  eastward  of 
New  Zealand, — strong  northeast  winds  prolonging  the  passage. 

I spoke  the  American  whale-ship  Mary  and  Martha,  Coffin 
master,  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  off  Cook’s  Straits,  on  the  night 
of  the  17th  instant;  twenty-seven  months  out;  twenty-two  hundred 
barrels  of  oil ; reported  at  least  one  hundred  ships  engaged  on  the  ea.st 
coast  in  the  fisheries. 

The  weather  during  the  cruise  has  been  attended  with  great 
variety,  and  sudden  transitions.  The  great  anxiety  I felt  to  attain  a 
high  southern  parallel,  and  obtain  convincing  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  land  from  the  indications  presented,  added  to  the  ardour  of  the 
officers  and  crew,  often  involved  us  in  situations,  alike  interesting, 
critical,  and  dangerous,  attributing  our  escapes  without  injury  to  the 
too  plain  guidance  of  the  watchful  hand  of  Providence. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  reflections  are  those  of  the  perfect  ex- 
emption from  sickness  and  disease, — not  a serious  case  occurring 
during  the  whole  period,  and  not  a symptom  of  incipient  scurvy.  I 
have  avoided  all  unnecessary  exposure,  affording  every  convenience 
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and  comfort  to  the  crew,  ever  keeping  in  mind,  and  rigidly  adhering 
to,  your  sanitary  regulations. 

I cannot  sufficiently  express  the  satisfaction  I feel  in  reporting  the 
very  exemplary  conduct  of  the  crew ; a universal  desire  to  perform 
their  several  duties  was  evinced,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest. 
I beg  leave  to  recommend  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to  your  notice 
and  consideration. 

To  the  officers  I return  ray  thanks : they  were  ever  attentive  and 
unremitting  in  their  duties,  greatly  contributing  to  the  gratifying  and 
safe  termination  of  the  cruise. 

I feel  great  pleasure  in  sfjeaking  in  high  terms  of  them,  and  feel 
assured  they  will  receive  from  you  the  merit  which  they  deserve. 

The  observations  resulting  from  the  cruise,  together  with  the 
currents,  soundings,  &c.,  arc  minutely  and  correctly  placed  upon  the 
chart  accompanying,  w'hich  indicates  the  track  of  our  researches 
along  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Cadwalader  Rinoooi.d, 
Xiest.  On.  U.  S, 

To  Charles  Wilkes,  Esq., 

Qimmamling  EJtpUiring  EjrjMtUion. 


XXXI. 

[Copy.] 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I have  to  inform  you  that 
Captain  William  Hobson,  R.  N.,  arrived  here  on  the  29th  January, 
ult.,  in  H.  B.  M.  ship  Herald,  and  that  on  the  following  day  the  two 
proclamations  now  enclosed  were  made.  During  the  next  week 
meetings  with  some  of  the  chiefs  were  held  by  Captain  Hobson,  when 
the  treaty  (of  which  I have  forwarded  you  a copy)  was  signed  by  a 
few  chiefs.  Subsequently  Captain  Hobson  and  suite  visited  Hokianga 
and  the  Thames,  and  obtained  a few  signatures  at  either  place; 
hitherto  these  are  the  only  proceedings  which  have  taken  place  rela- 
tive to  the  cession  of  any  rights,  by  the  chiefs  of  New  Zealand,  to  the 
British  crown. 
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Referring  to  the  above,  the  other  apparent  measures  taken  by  Cap- 
tain Hobson  to  establish  the  British  authority  here,  are,  tlio  holding  a 
, court  of  sessions  at  Kororarika,  which  is  in  active  operation,  having 
a strong  police  force  under  its  control ; the  formation  of  a General 
Post  for  New  Zealand,  and  the  appointment  of  various  government 
officers  fur  New  Zealand,  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  no  laws  relative  to  the  mode  or 
form  of  government  intended  to  be  pursued  in  this  colony,  have  as 
yet  been  published. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &.C., 

(Signed)  James  U.  Clendon, 

U.  S.  Consul. 


PROCLAM.ITION. 

Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  with  her  alTectiunate  remembrance  to 
the  chiefs  and  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  desires  to  point  out  to  them 
their  chieftainships  in  these  lands ; and  that  they  may  keep  in  peace 
and  live  in  comfort,  thinks  it  right  to  .send  an  English  chief  to  advise 
with  the  natives  of  Now  Zealand,  that  they  may  accept  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Queen  over  all  their  land  and  islands.  Because  there 
will  be  thousands  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  to  reside  in  the  lands,  and 
they  are  coming. 

The  Queen  is  desirous  of  establishing  a government,  that  all  the 
evils  now  upon  the  natives  from  the  English  living  in  idleness  and 
lawlessness  may  be  removed. 

Now  the  Queen  is  pleased  to  send  me,  William  Hobson,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy,  as  governor  of  all  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  which 
will  at  another  time  be  given  to  the  Queen. 

The  Queen  says  to  the  collection  of  the  tribes  of  New  Zealand, 
and  all  otlier  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  these  arc  the  laws  that  wo  have 
spoken  of. 

First.  That  the  chiefs  at  the  assembly,  and  those  that  were  not  at 
the  assembly,  hereby  give  up  entirely  to  the  Queen  for  ever  the 
government  of  all  their  land. 

Secondly.  The  Queen  of  England  agrees  and  consents  to  secure 
to  all  the  tribes,  chiefs,  and  all  men  in  Now  Zealand,  and  the  head 
chiefs,  all  their  rights  in  their  lands,  villages,  and  other  property. 
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But  the  chiefs  are  to  give  to  the  Queen  the  right  of  purchasing  all 
the  lands  that  the  owners  are  willing  to  sell,  at  the  price  they  choose 
to  put  on  it,  and  the  Queen  says  she  will  pay  for  it  herself. 

Thirdly.  This  is  the  consent  to  the  government  of  the  Queen. 
The  Queen  w'ill  protect  nil  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  and  secure 
to  them  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  tho  [jcoplc  of  England. 

(Signed)  William  Hobson, 

Connd  anti  Lvtutmant'Govemor. 

We  the  chiefs  at  the  collection  of  the  tribes  of  New  Zealand, 
assembled  at  Waitanga,  are  the  chiefs  of  New  Zealand,  and  sec  the 
truth  of  these  words  and  accept  them,  and  therefore  we  put  our 
names  and  marks  thereto. 

Done  at  Waitanga  on  the  6th  day  of  February,  in  the  t’ear  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty. 


TR.4XSLATION  OF  THE  TREATV. 

Hkr  Majesty,  Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  in  her  gracious  consi- 
deration for  the  chiefs  and  people  of  New  Zealand,  and  her  desire  to 
preserve  to  them  their  lands  and  to  maintain  peace  and  order  amongst 
them,  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  an  officer  to  treat  with  them  for  the 
cession  of  their  country,  and  of  the  islands  adjacent. 

The  Queen  seeing  that  many  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  have 
already  settled  in  tliis  country,  and  are  constantly  arriving,  and  that 
it  is  desirable  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  to  establish  a govern- 
ment amongst  them. 

Her  .Majesty  has  accordingly  been  pleased  to  appoint  me,  William 
Holison,  a Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  to  be  governor  of  such  parts  of 
New  Zealand  as  may  be  now  or  hereafter  ceded  to  Her  Majesty,  and 
proposes  to  the  chiefs  of  the  confederation  of  the  united  tribes  of  New 
Zealand,  and  the  other  chiefs,  to  agree  to  the  following  articles : 

Art.  I.  The  chiefs  of  the  confixlcration  of  the  united  tribes,  and 
the  other  chiefs  who  have  not  joined  the  confederation,  cede  to  the 
Queen  of  England  for  ever  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  country. 

Art.  II.  The  Queen  of  England  confirms  and  guarantees  to  the 
chiefs  and  tribes,  and  to  all  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  the  possession 
of  their  lands,  dwellings,  and  all  their  property.  But  the  chiefs  of 
the  confederation  and  tho  other  chiefs  grant  to  the  Queen  the  eiclu- 
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»ive  right  of  purchasing  such  lands  iis  the  proprietors  thereof  may  be 
dispoMed  to  aoll,  at  such  prices  as  shall  be  agrectl  upon  between  them 
and  the  persons  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  purchase  from  them. 

Art.  III.  In  return  for  the  cession  of  the  .sovereignty  to  the  Queen, 
the  peojtle  of  New  Zealand  shall  be  protected  by  the  Queen  of 
England,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects  shall  be 
granted  to  them. 

(Signed)  William  Hobson, 

C^hmI  awi  Lieutenant‘Gm'trnof. 

Now  we  the  chiefs  of  the  confederation  of  the  united  tribes  of  New 
Zealand,  being  assembled  at  Waitanga,  and  wo  the  other  chiefs  of 
New  Zealand  having  understood  the  meaning  of  these  articles,  accept 
of  them  and  agree  to  them  all.  In  witness  whereof  our  names  or 
marks  are  alfixetl. 

Done  at  Waitanga  the  6th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty. 

Here  follow  signatures  of  chiefs. 


EXU  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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